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BENJAllilN  VAUGHAN,  Efq. 


Dear  Sir, 

THESE  Llraures  ^rV  formSi-ly  iddi^fl^cT 
to  you  4s  a  pupil ;  and  I  ih^ll  think 
mylSlf  hippy  if  what  you  fay  you  Keard  with 
plrafure  formerly,  do  not  difappoint  you  now  ; 
which  is  often  die  cafp  with  th^  objefts  of  our 
fond  admiration  in  younger- years.  Confider, 
howSver,  that  thef^Ledlire?;  Wgr^  notjAtended  , 
for  projict^ts  but  fot.^uc{^h\  ,urifurni(hed  with 
the*  very  rudiments  of  hiilorical  and  political 
knowledge^  and  that  you  attehded  thefti  at  th? 
age  of  fixteen. 


With  this  allc^wancCit  may  give  you  plea- 

fure  (as  the*  motto  from  my  favourite^  Latin 

poe£  exprefles  it)  to  ^o  over  the-  ground  you  have 

formerly  trodMn.     Remember,   then,   that   you 

are  now  to  read  for  amujment^  ^nd  not  for  i^- 

JiruBion;   and  I  ihall  be  happy  if  theVc^elie^ 

A  2  which 
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which  I  may  bring  to  yom  recolle9:ion  give  you 
as  much  fatisfadlion  ks  they  do  me.  For  I  never 
expeVienccgreater,  than  when  I  find  young  men 
of  abiUt^  formed  to  virtue,  and  ufefulneis  in 
life,  under  my  inftrudlions. 

.  My  obligations  to  your  father,  to  yourfelfl 
and  to  th^  whole  of  your  large  iind  reipedlable 
f^nily,  will  alwiys  be  a  fubieSl  of  pleafing  re^. 
coHerftion  to  me ;  and  ^his  is  a  circumft&nce  that 
greatly  heightens  theTatisfadlion  I  hive  in  fub- 
fcribing  myfelf  on  this  occafion, 


Dear  Sir, 


•'  •  •  Xpjir.  Afiet^nate  Friend, 

T>PRIESTLEY. 


Sirmirtghintf 
Jan.  1, 1788, 


THE 


PREFACE. 


AT  the  requeft  or  many  of  my  former  pupils,  I 
now  publifli  the  heads  of  the  Ledures  on  Hi/iory 
and  general  Policy^  which  I  compofed  for  their  ufe  when 
I  was  tutor  at  Warrington,  and  which  I  promifed  to 
do  when  I  publifhed  my  EJfay  on  thejirjl  principles  ofGo^ 
vernment.  I  prefix  to  them  an  EJfay  ^n  a  cotirfe  of  li- 
beral  Education  fof  civil  and  i^^ive  Life^  which  has  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  which  will  no  more  accompany 
my  Mifcelloneous  Obfervations  relating  to  Education.  It 
will  be  very  evident  that  it  has  a  much  nearer  con- 
nexion with  thefe  lectures,  which  were  compofed  in 
purfuance  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  there  eViIarged 
upon.  The  following  circumftance  gave  birth  to  them 
both. 

On  my  accepting  the  office  of  Tutor  in  the  Lan^ 
guages  and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  academy,  I  found 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ftudents  were  young 
gentlemen  defigned  for  civil  and  active  life,  whereas 
the  courfe  of  ftudy,  as  in  all  other  places  of  liberal 
education,  was  almoft  intirely  adapted  to  the  learned 

profcjjions; 
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frofefftons  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  befidcs  the  lec- 
tures which  they  had  been  ufed  to  attend,  other  cour- 
fes  might  be  introduced,  which  would  bring  them  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  branches  of  knowledge  as  would 
be  of  more  immediate  ufe  to  them  when  they  fhould 
come  into  life.  With  this  view  I  planned  and  com- 
pofed  three  courfes,  one  on  hijiory  in  getieral^  another 
on  the  hiJlory  of  England^  and  a  third  on  the  laws  and 
conjiitution  of  England^  fyllabufes  of  which  will  be  feen 
in  my  former  EJfay  on  Education* 

The  publicition  of  Blackjione^s  Commentaries j  and 
of  SuHivan^s  Law  Ledures^  have  made  it  unneceffary 
to  publifh  the  third  of  thefe  courfes,  and  Henry* s  hif 
iory  of  England  has  fuperfedtd  the  fecond,  though 
my  plans  will  be  feen  to  be,  in  feveral  refpefts,  more 
comprehenfive  than  theirs,  efpecially  than  that  of  Dr. 
Blackftone,  But  no  publication  that  I  have  yet  feen 
will  probably  be  thought  to  fuperfede  the  lectures  con- 
tained in  this  volume.  For  befidcs  what  relates  to 
hl/lory^  I  endeavoured  to  bring  into  it  as  many  articles 
of  mifcdlaneous  knowledge  as  I  could,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  minds  of  ^oung  men,  and  to  give  them 
liberal  views  of  many  important  fubjefts,  and  fuch 
as  could  not  fo  well  be  brought  before  them  in  any 
other  courfe. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  I  from  endeavouring  to  keep 
ftriftly  to  the  title  which  I  firft  gave  thefe  lectures, 
VIZ.  on  Hi/iory^  that  I  ftudied  to  exceed  thofe  bounds 
as  much  as,  with  any  propriety,  I  poffibly  could; 
and  I  foon  found  that,  under  the  head  of  objefls  of 
attention  to  an  hijiorian^  or  a  reader  of  hiftory,  I  could 

cafily 
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eaiily  bring  the  very  important  fubjcft  of  general  po^ 
Ucjj  or  an  account  of  thofe  things  which  principally 
contribute  to  render  the  great  focieties  of  mankind 
happy,  numerous,  andfecure,  with  which  young  men 
of  fortune  cannot  be  too  well  accquainted.  The  rea« 
der  muft  not,  however,  expeft  to  find  any  thing 
more  than  the  outline  of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 
For  general  principles  are  all  that  can  be  taught  at  a 
place  of  education,  ^ht  details  of  things  muft  be  left 
to  men's  refearches  afterwards.  Through  the  whole  I 
hope  I  have  kept  in  mind,  that  the  moft  important 
objeft  of  education  is  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
virtue ;  and  therefore  I  have  made  a  point  of  omitting 
no  fair  opportunity  of  introducing  fuch  obfervations 
and  reflections  as  appear  to  me  to  have  that  tenden-* 
cy,  efpecially  at  th^  beginning  and  the  dofe  of  the 
courfe. 

I  muft  alfo  remind  the  reader,  that  all  he  is  to  ex-^ 
pe6t  ftom  thefe  leAures  is  a  judicious  felection,  and 
arrangement,  of  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  col- 
lefted  from  books  which  were  extant  at  the  time  when 
they  were  compofed.  Many  of  the  obfervations, 
however,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  original ;  but,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  diftinguifh 
thofe  that  are  fo  from  thofe  which  I  coUefted  from 
other  writers.  I  cannot  in  all  cafes  even  diftinguifli  my 
own  compofitlon  from  the  extracts  which  I  made  from 
the  works  of  others  ;  and  not  having  at  firft  any  in- 
tention of  publiftiing  thefe  Leftures,  I  neglefted  to  take 
notes  of  the  books  that  I  quoted.  But  this  is  of  little 
confequence  to  the  reader  j  it  being  fufficient  for  him 
if  the  fads  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the  obfervations 

juft- 
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juft.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I  have  enlarged 
this  courfe  fince  the  fyllabus  of  it  was  firft  printed, 
with  many  valuable  articles^  coUefted  from  works 
which  have  been  publilhed  fince,  efpecially  Dr.  Smith 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  and  Stuart's  Principles  of  Po^ 
litical  0 economy  ;  and  my  wifli  is,  that  by  the  illuft ra- 
tion of  fome  general  principles  in  fuch  works  as  thefe, 
I  may  excite  in  youth  a  defire  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Thefe  ledlures  will  be  found  to  be  of  very  unequal 
lengths,  and  the  reafon  of  this  will  not  always  ap- 
pear. But  this  circumftance  is  of  little  confequence, 
cither  to  the  reader,  or  to  any  perfonwho  may  think 
proper  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  his  own  lecturing.  My 
method,  as  in  all  my  other  leAures,  was  to  read  the 
text,  and  illuftrate  it  by  a  familiar  addrefs,  queftioning 
the  pupils  very  particularly  on  the  fubjed  of  the  for- 
mer lecture  before  I  proceeded  to  a  new  one ;  and  on 
fome  of  the  fubjefts  I  happened  to  have  much  more  to 
fay  to  them,  and  to  enquire  of  them,  than  on  others. 
Alfo,  in  going  over  the  lechires  a  fecond  time,  I  paid 
little  regard  to  the  divifions  I  had  firft  made,  but  took 
in  more  or  lefs  matter,  as  I  found  convenient  at  the 
time ;  and  this  I  would  advife  other  lecturers  to  do. 

The  only  courfe  of  leftures,  compofed  and  deliver- 
ed while  I  was  at  Warrington,  that  I  have  any  thoughts 
of  publilhing  befides  this,  is  one  on  the  Theory  of  Lan* 
guage*and  Univerfal  Gra?nmar,  which  was  printed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ftudents,  but  not  publiflied.  If  this  be 
done  at  all,  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  addi- 
tions that  Dr.  Kippis  made  to  it,  when  he  did  me  the 

honour 
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honour  to  make  it  his  text-book  at  the  Academy  in 
Hoxton.  This  joint  work  I  wifli  to  remain  as  a  mo- 
nument of  our  friendflup,  and  efpecially  of  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  him  for  his  kindnefs  to  me  in  a  period  in 
which  I  wanted  a  friend.  He  and  Dr.  Benfon  were 
fome  of  the  firft  whom  I  could  truly  place  in  that 
clafs. 

The  lechires  on  Oratory  and  Criticifnij  which  I  com- 
pofed  at  Warrington,  have  been  fome  time  before  the 
Public.  In  them  I  have  made  great  ufe  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley's doArine  of  AJfociation  of  Ideas^  which  appears  to 
me  to  fupply  an  eafy  folution  of  almoft  all  the  difficul- 
ties attending  this  curious  fubjeft,  and  gives  us  folid 
maxims,  inftead  of  arbitrary  fancy.  In  this  extenfive 
application  of  the  dodrine  of  affociation  to  the  bufinefs 
of  criticifm,  I  think  I  have  fome  claim  to  merit. 
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LIBERAL     EDUCATION, 

TOR  CIVIL   AND  ACTIVE  LIFE. 
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Jt  fcems  to  be  a  defeft  in  our  prcfent  fyftem  of  public  edu- 
cation, that  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudies  is  not  provided  for 
gentlemen  who  are  defigned  to  fill  the  principal  ftacions  of  ac- 
five  life^  diftindJ:  from  thofe  wl^ch  are  adapted  to  the  learned 
profejjions.  We  have  hardly  any  medium  between  an  educa- 
tion for  the  counting-hpufe,  confifting  of  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  merchants-accounts,  and  a  method  of  in(lituti9n  In 
the  abftrad  fdences  :  fo  that  we  have  nothing  liberal,  that  is 
worth  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  whofe  views  neither  of  thefe 
two  oppofite  plans  may  fuit. 

Formerly,  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought  to  have  any 
occafion  for  learning.  It  .was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  plan  of  education,  from  the  grammar-fchool  to  the 
fiiu0uog  at^the  univcriity,  Ihould  be  calculated  for  their  ufe^ 
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If  a  few  other  peHbi»t  who  were  not  dcfigocd  for  holy  or- 
ders, offered  thcmfekcs  for  education,  it  could  not  be  cxpcft* 
cd  that  a  courfe  of  ftudics  fhould  be  provided  for  them  only. 
And,  indeed,  as  all  thofe  perfons  who  fupcrintendcd  the  bu- 
finefs  of  education  were  of  the  clerical  order,  and  had  them- 
felves  been  taught  nothing  but  the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  fchool* 
divinity,  or  civil  law,  which  comprized  the  whok  compafa 
of  human  learning  for  feveral  centuries,  it  could  not  be  cx- 
pefted  that  they  fhould  entertain  larger,  or  hiore  lil)eral  views 
of  education;  and  ftill  iefs,  that  they  ihould  ftrike  out  ai 
courfe  of  liudy,  for  the  ufe  of  men  who  were  univcrially 
thought  to  hstve  no  need  of  ftudy ;  and,  of  whom,  few  were 
to  feniible  of  their  own  wants  as  to  deiire  any  fuch  advan- 
tage. 

Befides,  in  thofe  days,  the  great  ends  of  human  fodety 
ieem  to  hfive  been  but  little  underftood.  Men  of  the  greateft 
rank,  fortune,  and  influence,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  affairs  of  ftate,  had  no  idea  of  the  great  obje^  of  wife 
Snd  extenfive  policy ;  and  therefore  could  'never  apprehend 
that  any  fund  of  knowledge  was  rcquifite  for  the  moft  emi- 
nent ftations  in  the  community.  Few  perfons  imagined  what 
were  the  true  fources  ol  wealth,  ^wer,  smd  happinefs,  in  a 
nation.  Commerce  was  little  underflood,  or  even,  attended 
to ;  and  fo  flight  was  the  connexion  of  the  different  natiois 
of  Europe,  that  general  politics  were  very  cootracled.  And 
thus,  men's  views  beiug  narrow,  little  previous  furniture  of 
mind  was  requkite  to  conduct  them. 

The  confequcnce  of  all  this  was,  that  the  advances  which 
were  made  to  a  more  pcrfeft  and  improved  flatc  of  fociety 
were  very  flow;  and  the  prefent  happier  flate  of  things  was 
brought  about,  rather  by  an  accidental  concurrence  of  circum- 
fiances,  than  by  any  efforts  of  human  wifdom  and  forcfight. 
-r-We  fee  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  thofe  revolutions 
which  have  gradually  given  a  happier  turn  to  afiairs,  wlule 
men  have  been  the  paflive  and  blind  inftruments  of  their  own 
felicity.  * 
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Sill  tht  fituitidii  of  ttiings  tt  prefimt  is  Taftly  different  finoto 
irfurt  if  was  two  or  thrcd-ccnturies  ago.  The  objefts  of  hn- 
ihan  attention  are  prodigioiiflf  multiplied  ;  the  connexions  of 
ftatcs  are  extended  j  a  rcfleaioft  upon  our  prefent  advantages, 
tad  the  fteps  by  which  we  hatd  arrived  to  the  degree  of  power 
and  happiliefs  we  now  enjoy^  has  {hewn  us  the  true  fources 
cf  them ;  and  fo  thorotigh[y  awakened  are  all  the  ftates  of 
Europe  to  a  fenft  of  their  true  interefts,  that  we  are  convtn* 
ced,  the  feme  fiipine  inattention  with  which  aflFairs  were 
formerly  eondudked  is  no  longer  fsfe  3  and  that,  without  fu- 
perior  degrees  of  wifdom  and  Vigour  m  political  ifteafures, 
every  thing  we  have  hitherto  gained  will  infalhbly  be  loft,  and 
be  quickly  transferred  to  our  more  intelligent  and  vigilant 
neighbours.  In  this  critical  pofture  of  afiairs,  more  lights^ 
and  fupcrtor  indiiftry,  are  requifite,  both  to  minifters  of  ftate, 
anf  to  all  pcrfons  who  have  any  influence  in  fchemes  of  pub- 
lic and  national  advantage ;  and  confequ^ntly  c  different  and 
a  bett^  furniture  of  mind  is  reqaiiite  to  be  brought  into  the 
biifinefs  of  fife. 

This  is  certainly  a  call  upon  us  to  examine  the  ftate  of  fdu^ 
ration  in  this  coontry,  and  to  confider  how  thofe  years  are  em- 
ployed which  men  pafs  previous  to  their  entering  into  the 
World :  for  upon  this  their  future  behaviour,  and  iuccefs,  mufty 
in  a  great  meafore^  depend.  A  traniition,  which  is  not  eafy, 
can  never  be  made  with  advantage ;  and  therefor^  it  is  cer-* 
lainly  our  wifdom  to  contrive,  that  the  ftudies  of  youth  (hould 
tend  to  fit  them  for  the  bufinefs  of  manhood  ;  and  that  the 
objeds  of  their  attention,  and  turn  of  thinking  in  younger 
life,  fhould  not  be  too  remote  from  the  deftined  employment 
of  their  riper  years.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they-muft 
necefiarily  be  mere  novices  upon  entering  the  great  world,  be 
almoft  unavoidably  embarrailed  in  their  condtiA^  and,  after 
all  the  time  and  expeftce  beftowed  upon. their  education,  he 
indebted  to  a  feries  of  blunders  for  the  mofi  wfeful  knowledge 
they  will  ever  acquire. 

In  what  manner  ibever  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  not  of  any 
learned  profcfiion,  but  who,  in  other  capacities,  have  render- 
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cd  thtf  tnoft  important  fcrviccs  to  their  country,  came  by  that 
knowledge  which  made  them  capable  of  it,  I  appeal  to  thcm- 
fclves,  whether  any  confiderable  fharc  of  it  was  acquired  till 
they  had  finiihed  their  ftudiea  at  the  univerfity.  So  remote  is 
the  general  courfe  of  fhidy  at  places  of  the  moft  liberal  edu*. 
cation  among  us  fjx>m  the  bufinefs  of  civil  life,  that  many 
gentlemen,  who^  have*  had  the  moft  liberal  education  their 
country  could  afford,  have  looked  upon  the  real  advantage  of 
fuch  an  education  as  very  problematical,  and  have  either 
wholly  difpei^fed  with  it  in  their  own  children*,  or,  if  they 
have  fent  their  Tons  through  the  ufual  circle  of  the  fchools^ 
it  has  been  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  faihi- 
on,  or  with  a  view  to  their  forming  connexions  which  might 
be  ufeful  to  them  in  future  life.  This  appears  by  the  little 
£b1icitude  they  ihow  al)out  their  fons  being  grounded  in  thofe 
fciences,  in  which  they  themfelves  might  poffibly  have  been 
confiderable  proficients,  when  they  applied  to  them  ;  but 
t^hich,  from  their  being  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  life  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  engaged,  they  have  now  wholly 
forgotten. 

Indeed,  the  fevere  and  proper  difcipline  of  a  grammar* 
ichool  is  become  a  common  topic  of  ridicule  ;  and  few  young 
gentlemen,  except  thofe  who  are  defigned  for  fome  of  the 
learned  profefnons,,are  made  to  fubmit  to  the  ^rigours  of  it. 
And  it  is'manlfeft^  that  .when  no  foundation  is  laid  in  a  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  (which,  in  a 
large  or  public  fchool,  cannot  be  done  without  very  ftrift 
difciplibe,  and  a  fevere  application  onthe  part  both  of  the  maf- 
ter  and  fcholar)  youth  can  be  but  ill  qualified  to  receive  any 
advantage  fi-om  an  univerfity  education.  Young  gentlemen 
themfelves  fo  frequently  hear  the  learning  which  is  taught 
in  fchoola  and  univerfities  ridiculed^  that  they  often  make 
themfelves  eafy  with  giving  a  very  fuperficial  attention  to  it ; 
concluding,  frpm  the  turn  of  converfation  in  the  company 
they  generally  fall  into,  and  which  they  expeft  to  keep,  that 
a  few  years  will  confound  all  di£Un£tion  of  learned  and  un- 
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learned,  and  make  it  impoffiblc  to  be  known  'whether  a  man 
had  improved  his  time  at  the  unrverfity  or  not. 

Thefe  evils  certainlv  cdl  for  rcdrefs;  and  let  a  pcrfon  be 
reckoned  a  projeftor,  a  'vifionary,  or  whatever  any  body, 
pleafes,  that  man  b  a  friend  of  his  country  who  obfervcs, 
and  endeavours  to  fupply,  any  defefts  in  the  methods  of  edu- 
cating youth.  A  well-meaning  and  a  fenfible  man  may  be^ 
miftaken,  but  a  good  intention,  efpeoially  if  it  be  not  wholly 
imaccompanied  with  good  fenfe,  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
cenfure.  What  has  occurred  to  me  upon  this  fubjefl;  I  fhall, 
\?itbout  any  farther  apology,  propofc  to  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  fellow-tutors,  hoping  that  it  will  meet  with  a  candid  re- '^ 
ception.  It  is  true  I  can  boaft  no  long  or  extenfive  expe- 
rience in  the  bufincfs  of  education,  but  I  have  not  been  ^ 
mere  fpefbator  in  this  fcene ;  which,  I  hope,  may  exempt 
*ne  from  the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  have  almoft  ever 
fallen  upon  the  fchemes  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  written 
x)nly  from  their  clofetsi  and,'  without  any  experience,  have 
ralhly  attempted  to  li^ndle  this '  fubjedt,  in  which,^  of  all 
others,  experiments  only  ought  to  guide  theory  ;  upon  which 
hardly  a  Ay  thing  worth  attending  to  can  be  advanced  a  priori ; 
and  where  the  greateft  geniufes,  for  want  of  experience, 
have  been  the  greateft  vifionaries ;  laying  fchemes  the  leaft 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  praftkrc,  or  the  moft  abfurd  if 
they  ^^  been  put  in  praftice. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  ""that  the  difficulty  under  prefent 
confideration  is,  how  to  fill  up  with  advantage  thofe  years 
•which  immediately  precede  a  young  gentleman's  engaging  in 
"thofe  higher  fpheres  of  aftivc  life  in  which  he  is  deftmed  to 
move.  •  Within  the  departments  of  aBivt  life,  I  fuppofe  to 
be  comprehended  all  thofe  flations  in  which  a  man's  conduft 
will  confidcrably  affeft  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  riches,  the  ftrength,  ^and  the  fecurity 
of  bis  country ;  the  firft  and  moft  important  ranks  of  which 
arc  fiUed  by.  gentlemen  of  large  property,  who  have  them- 
^Ives  the  greateft  intersft  in  the  fate  of  their  countrv,  an 
who  are  within  the.  influence  of  an.  honourable  ambition -to 
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uppeiir  in  the  charafler  of  magiftrates  and  legiflators  in  the 
ftate,  or  of  ftanding  near  the  helm  of  afiairs,  and  guiding  tbe 
fecret  fprings  of  government. 

The  profcffion  of  Law^  alfo,  certainly  comes  within  the 
above  dcfcription  of  civil  and  a£Kve  life,  if  a  man  hope  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  praftifing  attorney  \  the  profcffion  of 
arms,  too,  if  a  gentleman  have  any  cxpcaation  of  arriving  a( 
the  higha-  ranl|:s  of  military  preferment ;  and  the  bufincfi  of 
merchandife,  if  we  look  beyond  the  fervile  drudgery  of  the 
warehoufc  or  counting-houfe.  Divines  and  phyiicians  I  con- 
fider  to  be  interefted  in  this  fubjedt,  only  as  gentlemen  and 
general  fcholar^,  or  as  perfons  who  convcrfe,  and  have  inflxi- 
ence,  with  gentlemen  engaged  in  aftive  life,  without  any 
particular  vieiy  to  their  rcfpe£tivc  profcflions. 

That  the  parents  ^nd  friends  of  young  gentlemen  deftined 
to  aft  in  any  of  thefe  important  fpheres,  may  hot  think  a  li- 
behil  education  unneceflary  to  them,  and  that  the  young  gen- 
tlemen thcmfelves  may  ei^tcr  with  fpirit  into  th^  enlarged 
views  of  their  friends  and  tutors,  I  would  humbly  propoie 
fome  new  articles  of  academical  inih'uftion,  fuch  as  have  a 
nearer  and  more  evident  connexion  with  the  bufinefs  of  aftive 
life,  and  which  may  therefore  hid  fairer  to  engage  the  atten^ 
tion,  and  rqufe  the  thinking  pQwers,»of  young  gentlemen  of 
an  aftive  genius.  The  fubjefts  I  would  recommend  arc  civil 
HISTORY,  and  more  efpecially,  the  important  objefts  of 
CIVIL  POLICY ;  fuch  as  the  theory  of  laws,  government,  ma- 
nufafturcs,  commerce,  naval  force,  &c.  with  whatever  may 
be  demonftrated  from  hiftory  to  have  contributed  to  the  flou*- 
rifhing  ftatc  of  nations,  to  rendering  a  peqple  happy  and  po- 
pulous at  home,  and  formidable  abroad ;  together  with  thofe 
articles  of  previous  information,  without  which  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  under  frand  the  nature,  connexion^,  and  mutual  influ- 
ences, of  thofe  great  objefts. 

To  give  a  clearer  ideai  of  the  fubjefts  I  would  propoie  tq 
the  ftudy  of  youth  at  places  of  publ'c  and  liberal  education,  I 
h.avc  fubjoincd  plans  of  three  diftinft  courfes  of  leftures, 
wliicb,  I  apprehend,  ninv  be  fubfervient  to  thii  defign,  divid- 
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td  into  fuch  portions  as  e^&pericnce  has  taught  me,  may  he 
ccmwcmcutly  difcufled  in  familiar  le£teres  of  an  hour  each.   ' 

The  firft  courfe  is  on  the  study  of  history  in  general, 
and  in  its  moft  exteniive  fenfe.  It  will  be  fdcn  to  confift  of 
fuch  articles  as  tend  to  enable  a  yodbg  gentleman  to  read  hif- 
tory  with  underftanding,  and  to  reap  the  moft  valuable  fruits 
of  that  engaging  ftudy.  I  fhall  not  go  over  the  particulars  of 
the  eonrfe  in  thb  place :  let  the  fyllabus  fpeak  for  itfelf.,  Let 
it  eoly  be  obfcrved,  that  my  vjew  was,  not  merely  to  make 
hiftory  intelligible  to  perfons  who  may  chufe  to  read  it  for 
their  amufement;  but  principally,  to  facilitate  its  fubferviency 
to  the  higheft  ufes  to  which  it  can  be  applied ;  to  contribute 
to  its  forming  the  able  ftatefman,  and  the  intelligent  and  ufe- 
ful  citizen.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  coinprifing  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  title  of  the  courfe  will  fuggeft.  But  under  the 
head  of  obje^s  of  atUntion  to  a  reader  of  hiftory^  it  was  found 
convenient  to  difcufs  the  principal  of  thofe  fubjefts  which 
every  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education  is  expe£^ed  to  under- 
ftand,  though  they  do  not  generally  fall  under  any  diviflon  of 
f he  fciences  in  a  courfe  of  academical  education :  and  .  yet 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjcfts,  no  perfon 
can  be  qualified  to  icrve  his  country  except  in  the  lowed  ca- 
pacities. 

This  courfe  of  le£hires,  it  is  alfo  prefumed,  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  peculiarly  requifite  to  gentlemen  who  intend  to  tra-^ 
veL  For,  fince  the  great  objeft  of  attention  to  a  reader  of 
hiftory,  and  to  a  gentleman  upon  his  travels,  are  evidently  the 
fame,  it  muft  6e  of  equal  fervice  to  them  both,  to  have  their 
importance,  and  mutual  influences,  pointed  out  to  them. 

It  will  likewife  be  evident  to  any  perfon  who  infpefts  this 
fyllabus,  that  the  fubjed  of  commerce  has  by  no  means 
been  overlooked.  And  it  is  hoj>cd,  that  when  thofe  gentle- 
men, who  are  intended  to  fcrve  themfelves  anJ  their  country 
in  the  rcfpeitablc  charafter  of  merchants,  have  heard  the  great 
maxims  of  commerce  difcufTed  in  a  fcientifical  and  connefted 
manner,  as  they  deferv^,  they  will  not  eafily  be  influenced  by 
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notions  adopted  in  a  random  and  hafty  manner,  and  from  iu* 
•pcrficial  views  of  things  :  whereby  they  might,  otherwife,  be- 
induced  to  enter  into  meafures  feemingly  gainful  at  prefent, 
but  in  the  end  prejudicial  to  their  country,  and  to  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity,  as  members  of  it. 

The  next  courfc  of  leftures,  the  plan  of  which  is  briefly 
delineated,  is  upon  the.  history  of  England,  and  is  do* 
jigned  to  be  an  exemplification'  of  the  manner  of  ftudying 
hiftory  recommended  in  the  former  courfe;  in  which  the 
great  ufes  of  it  are  ihown,  and  the  actual  progrefs  of  every 
important  objeA  of  attention  diftindUy  marked,  from  the 
earlieft  accounts  of  the  ifland  to  the  prefent  time. 

To  make  young  gentlemen  iliU  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  own  country,  a  third  Courfe  of  l^dhires  (in  con- 
nexion with  the  two  others)  is  fubjoined,  viz.  on  its  present 
CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS.  But  the  particular  ufcs  of 
thefe  two  courfes  of  lefhires  need  not  be  pointed  out  here,  as 
they  are  fufEciently  pxplaificd  in  the  introduftory  addrcfles 
prefixed  to  each  of  them, 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  fubjefte  of  thefe  leftures  is 
calculated  to  form  the  ftatefman,  the  military  commander,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  ^nd  the  accomplifhed  country  gentle- 
man, cannot  be  difputed.  The  principal  objection  that  may 
be  made  to  this  fcheme,  is  the  introdu£tion  of  thefe  fubjefts 
into  academiies,  and  fubmitting  them  to  the  examination  of 
youth,  of  the  age  at  which  they  arc  ufually  fent  to  fuch 
places  of  education.  It  will  be  faid  by  fomc,  that  thefe  fub-. 
jefts  are  too  deep,  and  too  intricate,  for  their  tender  age  and 
weak  iptelle^s  ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  can  be  no  more  than  a 
fmattering  of  thefe  great  branches  of  knowledge  that  can  be 
communicated  to  youth. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  I 
would  not  propofe  that  this  courfe  of  ftudies  fhould  be  enteretl 
Ijpon  by  a  yoyng  gentleman  .till  he  be  fixteen  or  fevcnteen 
years  of  age,  or  at  leaft,  and  only  in  fome  particular  cafes, 
fifteen  years ;  at  which  time  of  life,  it  is  well  known  to  all 
perfons  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  tjiat  their  facul- 
ties! 
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I 
ties  have  attained  a  .confiderable  degree  of  ripenefs,  and  that» 

hy  proper  addrefs)  they  are  as  capable  of  entering  into  any 

/ubjeA  of  fpeculatioa  as  they  ever  will  be-     What  is  there  in 

any  of  the  fubjeAs  mentioned  above,  which   requires   more 

acutenefsy  or  comprehenfion^    than  algebra,  geometry,  logic, 

or  metaphyfics ;  to  which  ftudents  are  generally  made  to  apply 

abont  the  fame  age  ?  .  ^  •      , 

And  if  it  be  only  a  fmattering  of  political  and  comjnercial 
knowledge,  &c.  that  can  be  acquired  in  ,the  method  I  pro- 
poft ;  let  it  be  obferved,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  mdi- 
ments  of  any  fcience  which  can  be  taught  in  a  place  of 
education.  The  mafter  of  fcience  is  a  charaAer  of  which 
nothing  more  than  the  outline  is  ever  drawn  at  an  Apademy, 
or  the  Univcrfity.  It  is  never  finifhed  but  by  ai&duous  and 
long-continued  application  afterwards.  And  fuppoiing  that 
only  the  firil  rudiments,  the  grand,  plain,  and  leading  max* 
ims  of  policy,  with  refpeft  to  arts,  arms,  commerce,  &c. 
be  communicated  to  a  young  gentleman,  if  they  be  fuch  max- 
ims as  he  is  really  deftincd  to  purfue  in  life,  is  it  not  bettjer 
that  he  have  fome  knowledge  of  them  communicated  early, 
and  at  a  time  when  k  is  likely  to  make  the  deepeft  and  moft 
lafting  impreilion,  than  to  be  thrown  into  the  pradiice  with- 
out any  regular  theory  at  all  ?  It  is  freely  acknowledged, 
that  the  man  of  btifinefs  is  not.  to  be  finifhed  at  an  academy, 
any  more  than  the  man  of  fcience.  This  charafter  is  not  the 
child  of  inftruftion  and  theory  only  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  is  it  the  mere  offspring  of  praftice  without  inftruftion. 
And,  certainly,  if  a  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjefts  be  of  any 
ufe,  the  earlier  they  are  attended  to  (after  a  perfon  be  capable 
of  attending  to  them  to  any  purpofe)  and  the  more  regular  is 
the  method  in  which  they  are  taught,  the  greater  chance  there 
is  for  their  being  thoroughly  underflood. 

When  fubjefts  which  have  a  connexion  are  explained  in  a 
regular  fyfVem,  every  article  is  placed  where,  the  moft  light  is 
reflcfted  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  fubjefts.  The  plair.eft 
things  are  difcufTed  in  the  firft  place,  and  are  made  to  ferve  as 
^oms^  and  as  the  foundation  of  thofe  which  are  ti*eated  of 

afterwards. 
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afterwards.  Withont  this  regular,  method  of  ftudying  the 
elements  of  any  fcience,  it  feems  impoillble  ever  to  gain  z 
clear  and  comprchenfivc  view  of  it.  But  after  a .  regular  in- 
ftitution,  any  particular  part  of  a  plan  of  inftruAion  may  be 
enlarged  at  any  time,  with  c^fCf  and  without  confufion. 
With  how  much  more  eafe  and  diftin£hiefs  would  a  perfbn  be 
able  to  deliver  himfclf  upon  any  fubjedt  of  policy,  or  com- 
merce, who  had  had  every  thing  belonging  to  it  explained  to 
him  in  its  proper  connexion,  than  another  perfon  of  equal 
abilities,  who  fhould  only  have  confidered  the  fubjeft  in  a 
random  manner,  reading  any  treatife  that  might  happen  to  fall 
in  his  way,  or  adopting  his^  maxims  from  the  company  h^ 
might  accidentally  keep,  and,  confequently,  liable  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  interefted  views  with  which  men  very  often 

'  both  write  end  fpeak.  For  thefe  are  fubjefts,  on  which 
almoft  every  writer  or  fpeaker  is  to  be  fufpefted  j  fo  much 
has  party  and  intereft  to  do  with  every  thing  relating  to 
them* 

Since,  however,  tliefe  fubjcfts  do  enter  into  all  fenflble 
converfation,  efpecialiy  with  genlemen  engaged  in  civil  life, 
it  IS  a  circumftance  extremely  favourable  to  the  ftudy  of  them> 
that  converfation  -will  come  greatly  in  aid  of  the  Icftures  the 
young  gentlemen  hear  upon  them.     It  cannot  fail  to  roufe 

•  their  attention,  and  incrcafe  their  application  to  their  ftudies, 
when  they  hear  the  fubjefts  of  them  difcuffed  by  their  fathers, 
and  the  elder  ""part  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  for 
whofe  underdanding  and  turn  of  thinking  they  have  con- 
ceived a  greaj:  efleem.  They  will  liften  with  greater  attention 
to  grave  and  judicious  perfons,  and  become  much  more  fond 
of  their  company,  when  they  are  able  to  underiland  their 
converfation,  and  to  enter  occafionally  into  it ;  when  they  can 
lav,  that  fuch  a  fentimcnt,  or  faft,  was  advanced  in  their 
Icclures,  and  that  one  pf  their  fellow-pupils,  or  themfelves, 
«iade  fuch  a  remark  upon  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
young  gentlemen  give  but  little  attention  to  their  prefent 
ftudies,  when  they  find  that  the  fubjefts  of  them  are  never 
diicuffcd  in  any  fcnfible  converfation,  to  which  they  are  ever 

'  admitted. 
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admitted.  If  ftndying  thefe  fubjeAs  only  ferve  to  give  the 
generality  of  young  gentlemen  a  tafte  for  converiing  upon 
tbem,  and  qualify  them  to  appear  to  tolerable  advantage  in  fiich 
converiatioii^,  the  variety  of  lights,  in  which  thdy  are  viewed 
upon  thole  occaCons^  cannot  fail  to  make  them  more  generally 
underftood :  and  the  better  thefe  fubje£ts  are  underftood  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  nation  wiU 
he  benefited  by  fuch  knowledge.  . 

If  I  were  aiked  what  branches  of  knowledge  a  young 
gentleman  ihould,  in  my  judgment,  be  mafter  of,  before  he 
can  ftudy  this  courie  with  advantage ;  I  would  anfwer,  that  a 
Iniowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is  not  abfohitely  necef- 
fary,  but  is  very  defirable;  .efpecially  fuch  an  infight  into 
Latin  as  may  enable  a  perfon  to  read  the  eafier  claffics,  and 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a  di^onary,  with  refpeA  to  thofe  more 
difficult  £ngU(h  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 
The  fiudem  of  this  courfe  ihould  underftand  French  very 
well,  he  ihould  alio  be  a  pretty  good  accomptant,  be  ac«> 
4}uainted  with  the  more  ufeful  branches  of  practical  mathe** 
matics;  and,  if  poffible,  have  fome  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  which  ought  to  be  indifpenfable  In  every.plan  of  libe* 
ral  education. 

Some  will  be  ready  to  objeA^  to  thefe  ftudies,  that  a  turn 
for  ipeculation  unfits  men  for  buAnefs.  I  anfwer,  that  no* 
thing  is  more  true,  if  thofe  fpeculations  be  foreign  to  their 
employment^  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  turn  for 
poetry  and  the  Belles  Lettres  might  hurt  a  tradefman,  that  the 
ftody  of  natural .  philofophy  might  interfere  with  the  pradUce 
of  the  law,  and  metaphyilcs  and  the  abftra6c  fciences  with  the 
duty  of  a  foldier.  But  it  can  never  be  faid  that  a  cpunfellor 
cin  be  unfitted  for  his  practice  by  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
)aw;  or  thgt  a  commander  would  be  the  worfe  foldier  for 
ftudying'books  written  on  tlie  art  of  war :  nor  can  it  be  fup* 
pofed  that  a  merchant  would  do  lefs  bufinefs,  or  to  worfe 
porpofe,  for  having  acquired  a  fondnefs  for  fuch  writers  who 
|i4ve  beft  explained  the   principles  of  trade  and  commerce, 

and 
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and    for  being  qualified  to  read  them  wWi  undcrftanding  and 
judgment.  ^ 

It  'muft  be  allowed,  that  the  mechanical  parts  of  any 
•employment  will  be  beft  performed  by  perfons  who  have  no 
knowledge,  or  idea,  of  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  praftice. 
"When  a  man's  feculties  are  wholly  employed  upon  one  (ingle 
thing,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  will  make  himfelf  completely 
mailer  of  it ;  and,  having  no  farther  or  higher  views,  he  wiK 
more  contentedly,  and  more  cheerfully,  give  his  whole  time 
to  his  proper  objeft.  But  no  man  who  can  aSbrd  the  ex- 
pen<ce  of  a  liberal  education,  enters  upon  any  bufinefs  with  a 
^iewto  fpend  his  whole  life  in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of 
it^  and  in  performing  a  talk  impoied  on  him.  A  man  of 
fpirit  will  laudably  afpire  to  be  a  maftcr  in  his  turn;  when 
he  muft  be  direfted  by  his  own  lights,  and  when  ^  he  will  find 
himfelf  miferably  bewildered,  if  he  have  acquired  no  more 
knowledge  than  was  fufficient  for  him  while  he  followed  the 
direftion  of  others.  Beildes,  in  the  cafe  of  merchandife,  if 
one  branch  fail,  there  is  no  pcfource  but  m  more  extcniive 
knowledge.  A  man  who  has  been  ufed  to  go  only  in  one 
beaten  track,  and  who  has  had  no  idea  given  him  of  any  other, 
for  fear  of  his  being  tempted  to  leave  it,  will  be  wholly  at  a 
iofs  when  it  happens  that  that  track  can  be  no  longer  ufed ; 
while  a  perfon  who  has  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  country  may  be  able  to  ftrike  out  another,  and  perhaps  a 
better  road  than  the  former* 

I  am  aware  of  a  different  kind  of  objeAion,  from  another 
quarter,  whkh  it  behoves  me  not  to  over-look.  The  advo^ 
cates  for  the  old  plan  of  education,  and  who  diflike  inno- 
vations in  the  number,  or  the  diftribution,  of  the  fciences  in 
which  leftures  are  given,  may  objeft  to  the  admiffion  of 
thefe  ftudies,  as  in  danger  of  attrafting  the  attention  of  thofe 
ftudents  who  arc  dciigned  for  the  learned  proftffions ;  and 
thereby  interfering  too  much  with  that  which  has  been  founds 
by  the  experience  of  generations,  to  be  the  beft  for  fcholars, 
the  proper  fubjefts  of  which  are  fufficient  to  fill  up  all  their 
time,  without  thefe  fupernumcrary  articles.     I  anfwer,  that 

the 
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the  fubjefb  of  thefe  le^hires  are  by  no  means  neceflary  arti^ 
cles  of  a  mere  fcholailk:  education  ;  but  that  they  are  AkU 
as  Scholars  ought  to  have  fome  acquaintance  with  ;  and  that 
without  fome  acquaintance  wkh  them,  they  muft,  qpon  many 
occafions,  appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
tmowledge.  -  - 

Time  was  when  fcholars  might,  with  a  good  grace,  dif- 
daim  all  pretenfions  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  but  what 
was  taught  in  the  univerfities.  Perhaps  they  would  be  the 
more  revered  by  the  vulgar  on  account  of  fuch  ignorance,  as 
an  argument  of  their  being  more  abftradled  from  the  world. 
Few  books  were  written  but  by  critics  and  antiquaries,,  for 
the  ufc  of  men  like  themfelves.  The  literati  of  thofe  days 
had  comparatively  little  free  intercourfe  but  among  them- 
ielves;  the  learned  world,  and  the  common  world,  being 
much  more  diftinA  from  one  another  than  they  are  how. 
Scholars  by  profeffion  read,  wrote,  and  converfed  in  no  Ian-, 
guage  but  -the  Roman.  They  would  have  been  afliamcd  ta 
have  exprefled  themfelves  in  bad  Latin,  but  not  in  the  leaft  of 
being  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in  the  ufe  of  their  mother  tongue» 
which  they  confidered  as  belonging  only  tJ.the  vulgar. 

But  thofe  times  of  revived  antiquity  have  had  their  ufe, 
and  are  now  no  more.  We  are  obliged  to  the  learned  labours 
of  our  forefathers  for  fearching  into  all  tho  remains  of  anti- 
quity, and  illuftrating  valuable  ancient  authors ;  but  their 
maxims  of  life  will  not  fuit  the  world  as  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  politenefs  of  the  times  has  brought  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  into  more  familiar  intercourfe  than  they  had  before. 
They  find  themfelves  obliged  to  converfe  upon  the  fame  topics. 
The  fufaje^  of  modem  hiftory,  policy,  arts,  manufa^hires, 
commerce,  &c.  are  the  general  topics  of  all  fenfible  conver- 
fation.  Every  thing  is  faid^  in  our  own  tongue,  lutlc  is  even 
written  in  a  foreign  or  dead '  language ;  and  every  Britifli 
author  is  ftudious  of  writing  with  propriety  in  his  native 
Engliih.  Criticifm,  which  was  formerly  the  great  bufinefs 
a  fcholar's  life,  is  now  ^become  the  amufemcnt  of  a  leifurc 
hour,  and  this  bet  to  a  few  j  fo  that  a  hundredth  part  of 

the 
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the  time  which  was  formcrtjr  givtn  to  crkkifai  and  antsquieief 
IS  enough^  in  this  age^  to  gam  a  man  the  charaAer  of  a  pro^ 
Ibimd  fcholar.  The  topics  of  fenfible  converfatioh  are  liko* 
wife  the  favoarite  fubjeds  of  all  the  capital  writings  df  thtf 
prefent  age^  which  are  read  with  equal  avidity  by  gentlemeti^ 
merchants,  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  divines. 

Now,  when  the  Couffe  of  reading,  thinking,  and  eotfn^r- 
fation,  even  among  fch'olars,  is  become  fo  very  different  from 
what  it  was,  is  it  not  reafonable  that  the  pVan  of  even  fcho<« 
hftic  education  fhould,  in  fome  meafure,  vary  with  it  t 
The  neccflity  of  the  thing  has  already,  in  many  inftapcdS, 
forced  a  change ;  and  the  fame  increafing  tieceility  will  either 
force  a  greater  and  more  general  change,  cr  we  miift  not  be 
^rprifed  to  find  our  fchools,  academies,  and  univerfities,  dc^ 
iertcd,  as  wholly  unfit  to  qualify  men  to  appear  with  advantage 
m  the  prefent  age. 

In  many  private  fchOols  and  academies,  we  find  ieveral 
things  taught  now,  which  were  never  made  the  fubjefts  of 
fyftemattcal  Inftruftion  in  former  times ;  and  in  tboft  ot 
our  univerfities,  in  which  it  is  the  intcreft  of  the  tutors  to 
make  their  leftures  of  real  uf^?  to  their  pupils,  and  where 
kfturcs  are  not  mere  matters  of  form  5  the  profeflbrs  find  the 
neccflity  of  delivering  themfelves  in  EngUfh.  And  the  evi- 
dent propriety  of  the  thing  muft  neceffarily  make  this  praftice 
more  general,  notwithftanding  the  moft  fuperftitious  regard  tef 
eftablifiied  cufloms. 

But  let  the  profeflbrs  conduft  themfelves  by  what  maxims 
they  pleafe,  the  ftudents  will,  of  courfe,  \}e  influenced  by 
the  tafte  of  the  company  they  keep  in  the  world  at  large,  to 
which  young  gentlemen  in  this  age  have  an  earlier  admif- 
fion  than  they  had  formerly.  How  can  it  be  expcfted  that 
the  prefent  fet  of'  ftudents  for  divinity  fhould  apply  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  dead  languages  with  the  afllduity  of  their  fathers 
and  grand fothcfs,  when  they  find  fo  many  of  the  ufes  of 
tbofe  languages  no  longer  fubfifting  ?  What  can  they  think 
it  will  avail  them  to  make  the  purity  of  the  Latin  ftyle  their 
principal  ftudy,  for  fevcral  years  of  the  moft  improveable  part 

of 
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of  their  Ufe,  when  they  are  fenfible,  that  they  ihall  hate  littte 
metre  occaiion  for  it  thstn  other  gentlemen,  or  than  perfons 
in  common  life,  when  they  hare,  left  the  univerfity  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  odterwifei  but  that  their  private  reading  and 
ftndies  ihouid  fometimes  be  diffeirent  from  the  courfe  of 
their  public  ^inftmAtODS,  when  the  favourite  authors  of  the 
pnUicy  the  merits  of  whom  they  hear  difcuiled  in  every  com^ 
.psiny,  even  by  their  tutors  themfclvcs,  write  upon  quite  dif* 
£erent  fnbjeds  ?' 

In  fueh  a  ftate  of  things,  die  advantage  of  a  regular  fyf- 
tematical  inftruftion  in  thofe  fubjefts,  which  are  treated  of 
in  books  that  in  faA  engage  the  attention  of  all  the  world, 
the  learned  leaft  of  all  excepted,  and  which  enter  into  all 
cooverfations,  where  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  bear  a  part, 
or  to  make  a  figure^  cannot  be  doubted*  And  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  theie  ftudles  may  be  conduced  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  will  interfere  very  little  with  a  fufficiently  clofe  appli- 
cation to  others.  Students  in  medicine  and  divinity  may  be 
admitted  to  thefe  ftudies  later  than  thofe  for  whofe  real  ufe 
in  life  they  are  principally  intended ;  not  till  they  be  fuffi- 
ciently grounded  in  the  clafiics,  have  ftudied  logic,  oratory, 
and  criticifm,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  be  deemed  ufeful, 
previous  to  thofe  fhidies  which  are  peculiar  to  their  refpcc- 
tive  profeffions;  and  even  then,  tfaefe  new  ftudies  may  be 
made  a  matter  of  amuiement,  rather  than  an  article  of  bu&- 
nefs.  1 

With  reipeft  to  Divines,  it  ought  mdrcorer'  to  be  conil- 
dered,  that  the  fame  revolutions  in  the  ftate  of  knowledge, 
which  call  their  attention  to  thefe  new  ftudies,  have,  in  a 
great  meafure,  furniiheS  thera  mth  ihne  for  their  appli- 
cation to  them ;  by  relcaCng  them  from  fever^l  fubjefti,  the 
ftudy  of  which  was  formerly  the  great  bufinefs  ^f  divines, 
:^d  engrofled  almoft  their  whole  time.  And  though  new 
fubjefls  have  been.ftartcd  within  the  province  of  divinity,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  they  require  fo  much  time  end 
application  as  was  ufually  given  to  thofe  other  ftudies,  the 
life  of  which  is  now  fuperfcdcd.     I  mean,  principally,  fclicol- 
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divinity,  and  the  canon  law ;  not  to  mention  logic  and  aktz* 
phyfics,  which  were  formerly  a  more  intricate  bufmefs,  and 
took  up  much  more  time  than  they  do  now. 

Let  a  perfon  but  look  over  the  table  of  content^  to  the  works 
of 'Thomas  Aquinas,  which  were  read^  ftudied,  or  commented 
upon,  by  all  divines  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  he  will  be  con-» 
vinccd,  that  it  muft  have  required  both  more  acutenefs  to  com- 
prehend the  fubje^s  of  them,  and  more  tbie  to  ftudy  and  di- 
geft  them  in  any  tolerable  manner,  than  it  would  require  to  be- 
come exceedingly  well  verfe4  ^°  ^^  ^^  branches  of  knowledge 
I  would  now  recommend. 

The  canon  law  was  not  lefs  complex  than  both  the  com« 
mon  and  ftatute  law  of  England,  and  every  clergynuin  of 
eminence  vns  under  a  neceffity  of  underftanding,  not  only 
the  general  principles  and  theory  of  that  fyftem,  but  even 
the  minutiae  of  the  praftiee.  Good  fenfe,  and  a  free  accefs  to 
the  fcriptures,  have  at  length  (afEfted,  perhaps,  by  averfion  to 
abftradl  fpcculations)  thrown  down  the  whole  fiibric  of  fchool- 
divinity,  and  the  rife  of  the  civil  above  the  ecclefiaftical  power 
in  this  realm  has  reduced  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Englifh 
canon  law  within  very  narrow  bounds.  And  as  to  the  little 
that  now  remains  in  ufe,  very  few  clergymen  need  trouble  them- 
felves  about  it. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  attention  of  ftudents  in  theo- 
logy, and  other  learned  profeffions,  is  much  engaged  by  ma- 
thematical and  philofophical  ftudies  which  have  been  much 
cultivated  of  tote  years.  I  rejoice  in  fo  valuable  an  acceffion  to 
human  fcience,  and  would  be  far  from  Ihortening  the  time  that 
is  given  to  them  in  places  of  liberal  education.  I  rather  wifh 
there  were  more  room  for  thofe  ftudies  in  fuch  places,  and  bet- 
ter provifion  for  teaching  them.  But,  not^i^ithftanding  this, 
there  is  room  enough  for  a  fmall  portion  of  time  and  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  fubjedts  I  would  here  recommend ;  and  it  is 
not  much  of  either  that  I  would  plead  for,  in  the  cafe  of  gentle- 
men intended  for  the  learned  profeffions. 

The  method  in  which  thofe  leftures  may  be  taught  to  the 
moft  advantage,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  following;. and  expe- 
rience 
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rieiice  lias  in  fome  meafur?   formed  my  judgment  in   this 
cafe. 

JLet  the  leAurer  have  a  pretty  full  text  before  him,  digefted 
mith  care,  containing  not  only  a  method  of  difcourfing  upon 
the  fubjefb,  but  alfo  all  the  principal  arguments  he  adduces, 
and  all  the  leading  faSs  be  makes  ufe  of  to  fupport  his  hypo- 
theics.  Let. this  text  be  thefubje£l  of  a  regular,  but  familiar 
difcourfe,  not  exceeding  an  hour  at  a  time ;  with  a  clafs  not 
exceeding  twenty  or  thirty.  I^et  the  le^hirer  give  his  pupils 
all  encouragement  to  enter  occafionally  into  the .  converfatioQ, 
by  propofing  queries,  or  maikdng  any  objections,  or  remarks, 
that  may  occur  to  them.  Let  all  the  ftudents  have  an  oppor-  , 
tunity  of  peniiing  this  text,  if  not  of  copying  it,  in  the  inter- 
vab  between  the  leAures,  and  let  near  half  of  the  time  for 
lefturing  be  fpent  in  .receiving  from  the  ftudents  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  the  preceding  ledhire,  and  in  ex- 
pkuoing  any  difficulties  they  might  have  met  with  in  it ;  in  ord^ 
that  no  fabje6t.be  quitted,  till  the  tutor  be  morally  certain  that 
iiis  pupils  thoroughly  underftand  it* 

Upon  every  fubjeA  of  importance,  let  the  tutor  make  re- 
ierences  to  the  prioicipal  authors  who  have  treated  of  it ;  and 
if  the  fubjeA  be  a  controverted  one,  let  him  refer  to  books 
'Written  on  both  £des  of  the  queftion.  On  theie  rcferencesy 
.Ictthetator  occafionally  require  an  a<;count,  and  fiunetimes  ^ 
written  abftraA.  Laftly,  let  the  tutor  feleft  a  proper  number 
of  the  moft  in^portant  queftions  that  can  arife  from  the  fubjeA 
jo£  the  le£lures,  mA  let^  them  be  propofed  to  the  ftudents  as 
exerdies,  to  be  treated  iki  the  form  of  orations,  thefes,  or  dif^ 
fertations^  as  he  iball  think  £t.  Moreover,  if  he  judge  it  con- 
•vcnient,  let  hixn.  appoint  rewards  to  thofe  who  fliall  handle  the 
fttbjeA  in  the  moft  judicious  manner. 

Young  gentlemen  defigned  for  the  learned  proleffions  need 
not  be  put  upon  thefe  exercifes,  or  readbg  all  the  authors 
referred  to.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  them  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures as  they  are  delivered.  And  as  I  would  not  advife  that 
the  leQures  be  jpven  with   fliorter  intervals  J>etwjpQn  them 
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thaa  three  days,  they  Cannot  interfere  much  with  their  appli- 
cation to  their  proper  (Indies. 

I  think  I  could  affign  very  fatisfeaory  rcafons  for  each  of 
the  direffions  I  have  laid  down  above,  hut  I  flatter  myfelf  they 
will  fuggcft  theqrfeltcs ;  if  not  upon  the  bare  pcmfal,  at  Icait 
upon  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  praAice.  I  (hall  only  take 
notice  rf  an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  one  particular^r- 
tide  in  this  method. 

Some  may  objcft  to  the  encouragement  I  would  give  the 
ftudents  to  propofe  objefiions  at  the  time  of  lefhiring.  This 
cuftom,  they  may,  fay,  will  tend  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  leAure,  and  promote  a  fpirit  of  impertinence  and  con- 
cdt  in  young  perfons.  I  anfwer,  that  every  inconvenience  of 
this  kind  may  be  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  a  tutor 
delivers  himfelf  in  leAuring.  A  proper  mixture  of  dignity 
and  freedom  (which  are  fo  far  from  bring  incompatible,  that 
they  mutually  fet  off*  one  another)  will  prevent,  or  rcprcfs, 
all  impertinent  and  unfea(bnable  remarks,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  will  encourage  tho(e  which  are  modeft  and  per* 
tinent. 

But  (iippofe  a  le£hu*er  (hould  not  be  able  immediately  to 
give  a  fatlsfaftory  anfwer  to  an  objefHon  that  might  be 
ftarted  by  a  fenfible  (faident.  He  muft  be  confcious  of  his 
having  made  very  ridiculous  pretenfions,  and  having  given  hinn 
felf  improper  ab^,  if  it  give  him  any  pain  to  tell  his  dafs,  that 
he  will  reconfider  a  fubjed  ;  or  even  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
mifbken.  It  depends  wholly  upon  a  tutor's  general  difpoii- 
tion,  and  his  ufual  manner  of  addrefs,  whether  he  lo(e  or  gain 
ground  in  the  efbeem  of  his  pupils  by  fuch  a  declaration.  Every 
tutor  ought  to  have  confidered  the  fubjcfts  on  which  he  gives 
leAures  with  attention  i  but  no  man  can  be  expeded  to  be 
infallible.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  forego  the  plea^ 
fure  and  advantage  which  accrue,  both  to  my  pupib  and  to 
myfelf,  from  this  method,  together  with  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  of  improving  my  leAures,  by  means  of  the  many 
ufefiil  hmts  which  are  often  ftarted  in  this  famSiar  way  of 
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dUcoiir£ag  upon  a  fuljef^  for  any  inconveiuence  t  have  yet 
feiind  to  attend  ity  or  that  I  can  imagine  may  poffibly  attend 
ir. 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myfelfi  that  were  the  ftudies  I  have 
here  recomo&ended  generally  mtfoducedi  into  phces  of  libe- 
ral education,  the  conrequence  .might  be  happy  for  this  coon- 
try  in  foae  future  period.  Many  of  the  political  evils,  un- 
dcrirhich  this,  and  every  country  in  the  world  labours,  are 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  a  love  for  our  country,  but  to  an 
ignorance  of  its  real  conftitution  and  intereib.  Befides,  the 
very  circumfiance.  of  giinng  that  attention  which  I  would  re- 
commend to  its  conftitution  and  interefts,  would  unavoidably 
beget  a  love  and  affedion  for  them;  and  might,  perhaps, 
contribute  more  to  produce,  propagate,  and  enflame,  a  (pirit 
of  patriottfm  than  any  other  circumftance*  And  certainly,  if 
there  be  the  moft  diftant  profpeft  of  this  valuable  end  bejng 
gained  by  an  application  to  thefe  ftudies,  it  cannot  bi\  to  re- 
commend them  to  every  true  lover  of  iiis  country,  in  an  age 
in  which  the  minds  of  fo  many  are  blinded,  and  mifled,  by  a 
fpirit  of  £i£tion ;  and,  what  is  more  alarming,  when  a  ta^e 
for  luxury  and  expence  is  fo  high,  that  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
itmay,  in  many  cafes,  be  foperior  to  all  other  regards ;  and 
when,  in  many  breafts,  it  already  apparently  threatens  the  ut- 
ter extinction  of  a  fpu-it  of  patriotifm. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  in  early 
ages,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  fuch  oUHnate  patriots, 
that  they  had  even  no  idea  of  any  obligation  fuperior  to  a  re- 
gard for  their  country,  but  that  the  conftant  wars  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  with  the  neighbouring  nations  kept  the 
idea  of  their  country  perpetually  in  view,  and  always  oppoTed 
to  that  of  other  nations  ?  It  is  the  fame  circumftance  that 
g^ves  our  common  foldiers  and  Teamen  more  of  the  genuine 
fpirit  of  patriotifm  than  is  felt  by  any  other  order  of  men  in 
the  conmiunity,  notwithftanding  they  have  the  leaft  intereft 
b  iL  Now  the  courfe  of  inftruiStion  I  would  introduce, 
would  .fkiag  die  idea  of  our  country  more  early  into  the 
Tj}i^i^  Brttiih  yoothy  and  habituate  them  to  a  conftant  and 
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dofe  attention  to  it.  And  why  fhould  not  the  prance  of  thinb> 
il)g»  rcadmgt  converfing,  and  writing  about  tbetntereft  of  our 
country,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  with  themoderns,  that  fights 
ing  for  it  did  ai^ong  the  ancients  i 

It  is  a  circomftance  of  particular  confequence,  that  this  en- 
thufiaftic  love  for  our  country  would  by  thb  means  be  im- 
bibed by  perfons  of  fortune,  rank,  atad  influence,  in  whom  it 
night  be  effe&ual  to  the  moft  important  purpofe  (  wht^ 
might  have  it  in  their  power,  not  only  to  wiih  well  to  their 
country,  but  to  render  it  the  greateft  real  ienrices.  Such 
men  would  not  only,  as  is  the  cafe  with,  private  ibidiers  or 
leainen,  be  able  to  employ  the  force  of  a  iingle  arm  in  its  de- 
fence, but  might  animate  the  hearts,  and  engage  the  bands,  of 
tfaoufands  in  its  caule*  Of  what  unfpeakable  advantage  might 
be  one  minift^  of  ftate,  one  military  commander,  or  even  a 
fingle  member  of  parHament,  who  thoroughly  nnderftood  the- 
interifts  of  his  country,  and  who  poftponed  every  other  in- 
tcreft  and  confideration  to  it ! 

*  This  is  not  teaching  politics  to  low  medianics  and  manu- 
faAurers,  or  cncouragmg  the  ftudy  Of  it  among  perfons  v4th 
whom  it  could  be  of  no  forvice  to  their  country,  and  often  a 
real  detriment  to  themfelves ;  though  we  may  lee  in  thofe  per- 
Ams,  how  poffible  it  is  for  the  public  paffions  to  fwallow  up  all 
the  private  ones,  when  the  objeAs  of  them  are  kept  frequently, 
in  view^  and  are  much  dwdt  upon  in  the  mind.  The  fame 
sea^  thi^  *is  the  fubj.eA  of  ridicule  m  perfons  of  no  weight  or 
influence  in  the  ftate,  would  be  moft  glorious  abd  happy  for 
their  country  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation. 

Some  may  perhaps  ob]eA  to  thefe  ftudies,  as  giving  too 
much  encoui^ement  to  that  turn  for  politics,  Irhich  thdy 
may  think  is  already  immoderate  in  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  of  men  among  m.  Bat  ^muft  not  politicat  knowledge 
be  eommunkated  to  thofe  to  whom  it  might  Ifc  of  real  ufe, 
becaufe  a  fendnefs  for  the  ftudy  might  extend  beyond  ita  pro- 
per bounds,  and  be  catched  by  fome  perfons  who  hstd  better 
remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Befides,  it  ought  to  be  confldered,  that 
how  ridiculous  fo  ever  fome  n^y  make  themfdv^  -by .  preten- 
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£ons  to  politics,  a  true  friend  of  liberty  will  be  cautious  how 
he  difcoorages  a  fondneis  for  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
has  ever  been  the  favourite  fubje£l  of  writing  and  convert 
ration  in  all  free  ftates.  Only  tyrants,  and  the  friends  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  have  ever  taken  umbrage  at  a  turn  for  poli- 
tical knowledge,  and  political  difcourfes,  among  even  the 
loweft  of  the  people.  Men  wOl  ftudyi  and  converfe  about 
what  they  are  intorefted  in,  efpecially  if  they  have  any  in* 
£uence ;  and  though  the  afs  in  the  fable  was  in  no  concern  who 
was  his  mafter,  fince  he  could  but  carry  hb  ufual  load ;  and 
though  the  fubjeds  of  a  ddpotic  monarch  need  not  trouble 
themfelves  about  political  difputes  and  intrigues,  which  never 
termmate  in  a  change  of  meafures,  but  only  of  men  ;  yet,  in 
a  free  country,  where  even  private  perfons  have  much  at  ftake» 
every  man  is  nearly  interefted  in  the  condud  of  his  fuperiors^ 
and  cannot  be  an  unconcerned  fpedator  of  what  is  tranfaAed  by 
them.  With  refpeft  to  influence,  the  fentiments  of  the  loweft 
vulgar  in  England  are  not  wholly  infignificant,  and  a  wife  mi* 
nifter  will  ever  pay  fome  attention  to^hem. 

It  is  our  wifdom,  therefore,  to  provide  that  all  peribns  whp 
liave  any  influence  in  political  meafures  be  well  inftru£tedin  the 
great  and  leading  principles  of  wife  policy.  This  is  certainly  an 
obje£t  of  the  greateft  importance.  Inconveniences  ever  attend 
a  general  application  to  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  no  doubt 
wrltt  attend  this.  But  th!ey  are  inconveniences  which  a  friend  to 
liberty  need  be  under  no  apprehenfions  about. 

I  may  poflibly  promife  myfelf  too  much,  frt>m  the  general 
introdufiion  of  the  ftudies  I  have  recommended  in  this  Eflay 
into  places  of  liberal  education  (  but  a  little  enthufiafm  is  al- 
ways excufable  in  perfons  who  propofe  and  recommend  ufefrd 
innovations.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  ftate  of 
education  in  this  view  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  I  have  been  able  ; 
and  I  deflre  my  propofals  for  emendations  to  hskve  no  more 
weight  than  the  faireft  reprefentation  will  give  themj  m  the 
minds  of  the  cool  and  the  unbiafled. 
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LECTURE       I. 

Wfy  Hifiory  is  fo  gimraliy  pleqfing  and  mterefiing.  Htjhrj 
ftrves  U  amufe  the  JmaginaiioH,  and  inUrefi  the  Fajj^ns^ 
4dwmtage  of  Hifiorf  above  Fiaion*  It  in^roves  the  Under^^ 
fianding^  and  fits  Men  for  the  Bufinefs  ^f  Ltfi*  S^mt  Ad^ 
vantages  of  Hifiory  above  ^xf^ience.  PeeuUarly  ufeful  ta 
Princes.  FaSs  effentiai  to  ail  Knoyffedge.  Political  KmvH 
ledge  t^ffiil  iu'*evefry  Station  of  JLife.  Hiftorj  frees  the  Mind 
from  many  Prejudices^  and  particularly  national  Prejudices. 
The  Ufe  of  Htftory  to  the  Ladies.  All  Imfrovenur^  in  th$ 
Science  of  Government  derived  from  Hifiorjp 

TIJ?     JNTRODUCTION. 

1  H  £  ftudy  of  Hiftory  is  mort  or  lefs  the  employment  of 
aU  perfons  of  readii^  and  cducatioii.  This  was,  indeed^  the 
earlieft  ufe  that  waf  made  of  letters.  For  the  moft  ancient 
poexps  were  almoft  entirely  hiftorical ;  and  verfe  was  iirft  cuU 
tiyated  in  preference  to  prpfe  (wbi^h  feen^s  to  be  the  moft  na- 
tural vehicle  of  hiftory)  ^  the  beft^  bec;iufe  the  moft  fecure 
method  of  tranfmitting  to  pofto-ity  the  knowledge  of  paft 
events.  In  all  ages  the  writing  of  hiftory  has  employed  the 
ableft  men  of  all  nations ;  ^d  to  this  day  h^dly  any  writer 
enjoys  a  greater,  a  more  e:it(;nfive9  and  what  jirili  probably  be 
a  more  lafting  reputation,  than  a  good  hiftorian. 

The  infinite  variety  there  is  in  the  fubjeAs  of  hiftory, 
makes  it  inviting  to  perfons  of  every  difpoQtion.  It  may  be 
cither  trifling  or  ferious*  It  fiipplics  materials  with  equal 
ea(e,  and  equal  copioufnefs,  for  the  fallies  of  mirth,  and 
^he  graveft  difquifitions  of  philofophy.     As  every  thing  comes 
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unddr  the  denomination  of  hiftoiy,  which  infennt  x»  of  any 
fa^  which  is  too  remote  in  time,  or  place,  to  be  the  fuh- 
jeA  of  our  perfbnal  knowledge;  it  is  calculated  for  the  ufe 
of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  aU 
profef&ons  in  life.  Becaufe  it  cannot  be  prefumed  that  a  per- 
fon  of  any  profeffion,  or  in  znf  fitua(tion,  can,  of  himfelf, 
come  at  the  knowledge  of  every  faA  which  it  is  lor  his  advan- 
tage to  be  acquainted  with. 

Hiftory  is  fo  connected  tnth,  zAd  etTenttzl  to,  all  lands 
of  knowledge,  that  the  moft  fupcrficiai  eflay  upon  any  fiib* 
}t&  whatever,  is  hardlv  tderable,  unlefs  fome  kkid  of  hifto- 
fical  h&s  be  introduced,  or  alluded  to  in  it.  The  necef- 
fity  of  fafts  to  moral  writers,  or  thofe  who  write  upon  the 
theory  of  human  nature,  I  need  not  mention.  And  cer- 
tainty no  perfon  can  be  a  good  divine,  much  lefs  under- 
feke  any  part  of  the  controverfy  with  unbelievers,  unlefs  he 
be  very  well  acqusrinted  wtth  hiftory,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefi- 
aftical.  Indeed,  more  than  half  of  the  books  of  fcripture 
confift  of  hiftory.  And  as^  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and. 
New  Teftament  muft  be  veriikd  by  hiftory,  none  but  a  good 
hiftorian  can  be  a  judicious  commentator  upon  fuch  important 
parts  of  the  facred  writings. 

Beiides,  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  is  agreeable  to  us  as 
fociable  and  converfable  creatures  ;  fincc  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  power  of  converfation,  and  mak* 
ing  the  dead  of  the  party  equally  with  the  living.  Nay,  as 
things  are  circumftanced,  the  dead  contribute  more  largely  to 
gratify  our  natural  and  eager  curiofity  to  be  informed  of  paft 
and  remote  tranfad^ions. 

In  tills  field  of  hiftory,  therefore,  which  is  open  to  every 
man  of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  tafte  and  cu<- 
rioiity  cannot  fail  to  pafs  a  great  part  of  his  leifure  hours,  it 
cannot  but  be  deiirable  to  have  a  guide  (at  leaft  upon  a>  per-* 
fon's  firft  introdu£lion  itito  it)  left  he  ihould  ibfe  himfelf  in 
the  boundlefs  variety  it  affords,  and  not  be  able  to  find  tho(e 
convenient  eminences  from  which  he  will  have  the  moft  eafy 
and  agreeable  view  of  the  objects  it  contams.    In  the  cha* 
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taSber  of  thi&  gntdcy  Gentlemeii»  I  now  offbr  you  my  beft 
aJQiAaoce* 

The  coorfe  of  leAares  we  are  now  entering  upon  is  in* 
tended  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  hiftory»  both  by  direfting  you 
to  the  eafieft  methods  of  acquiring  and  retamtng  the  know- 
ledge of  it»  and  making  the  proper  i^  of  it  when  you  are 
pofiefled  of  it. 

IThat  the  obfervations  I  have  coUefied  for  this  purpofe  may 
be  the  moft  intdligible  and  nfefulj  I  ibsdl  difpofe  of  them  in 
the  foBowing  method  \  confidering, 

I.  The  general  ufes  of  hiftory. 

II.  The  fources  of  hiftory. 

lU.  What  is  necefiary^  or  utefulf  to  be  known  previous  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

IV.  DireAions  for  the  more  eafy  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  hiftory. 

V.  Proper  objeAs  of  attention  to  an  htftorian.  And  under 
this  head  I  ihall  conftder  the  feveral  fubjeAs  of  gemerat folicj^ 
or  the  circumftances  that  chiefly  contribute  to  render  civH 
focieties  fecure»  numerous,  and  happy,  as  being  the  moft 
important  of  all  obje^  of  attention  to  readers  of  hiftory. 

VI.  In  the  laft  place  I  would  give  you  a  general  view  of 
hiftory  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  but  ihall  content  myfelf  with 
refierring  to  Uolberg,  or  Ibme  other  epitome  of  general  hiftory. 


PART        1. 


According  to  the  method  above  laid  down»  I  am  &ft 
to  -conHder  the  general  ufes  of  hiftory.  Thefe  may  be  ex- 
hibited under  three  heads,  i.  Hiftory  (erves  to  amufe  the 
imagination,  and  intereft  the  paffions  in  general,  a.  It  im- 
proves the  underftandmg.  And  3.  It  tends  to  ftrengthen  the 
Sentiments  of  virtue. 

The 
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The  firft  and  loweft  uTe  Af  hiftory,   U  that  it  agrecaUy 
amufes  the    imagination,    and  intcrcfts  .  the  paffions.     With 
flicfe    charms   hiftory  captivates  the  generality  of  readers  j 
and  though  I  fliall  chiefly  recommend  it  in  another  and  aa 
higher  view,  I  think  this  is  an  advantage  of  hiftory  which  it 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  by  which  a  reader  of  the 
fcverell  philofophy  need   not   be   afhamcJ   to  acknowledgCi 
hbnielf  influenced.    To    amufe  the    imagination,   and  give 
play  to  the  pafltpns  in  general,  is  almoft  the  only  and  avowed 
/cope  of  all  works  oi  ft^iqn^  both  iq  profe  and  yerfe;  an4 
men  of  great  genius  and  abiiities  are  not  thought  to  have 
thrown  away  their  jime  to  no  purpofe  upon  them.     What- 
ever exercifisy  does  iikewife  improve^   and  invigorate  our  fa- 
culties, and  difpofc  thcni  for  the  more  free  .and  perfeft  difV 
charge  of  their  proper  fiin^flions.     Admitting,  therefore,  that 
the  hiftpries  of  Alexun<ler  the  Great,  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sw&r 
den,  or  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  be  read  with  np  other  view 
than  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  of  An»dis  de  Gaul,  oi 
the  conqueil  of  Jerufalem ;  or  that  the  voyages  pf  Dampier^ 
Sir  Francis  Drake»  and  Captain  Cook,  be  put  upgn  the  fame 
footing  with  thuib  of   Guiliver,   I  would  nqt  f^y  the  time 
tfGOt  in  reading,  them  was  wholly  loft.     Whatever  valuable 
impre^CQons  are  made  upon  the  tniod  by  ^^tious  adventures, 
t]ie  fame,  in  kind,  though  perhaps,  generally,  not  equal  in 
degree,  arc  made  by  real  adventures  j  and  fails  with  what- 
ever view,    aixl  in  whatever  manner,    treafured  up  in  the 
mind,    are  ready   to  be  applied  to  any  farther  and  higher 
Hies  that  they    are  capable  of,  whenever   the    perfon    whq 
is  poflTcfled  of  them  is  dlfpofed  to  view  them  in  any  other 
light. 

In  this  view  all  true  hiftory  has  a  papital  advantage  over 
every  work  of  fiftion.  Works  of  fiftion  are  not,  in  their  n^ 
ture,  capable  in  general,  of  any  other  ules  than  the  authors 
of  them  had  in  view,  which  iivuft  neceflarily  be  very  limitied  ; 
whereas  true  hiftory,  lacing  an  exhibition  of  the  ponduA  of 
divine  Providence  \  in  which  every  thing  has,  peyh^ps,  infi- 
nite rclaiicus  and  ufcs,  is  an  inexhauftible  i^ine  of  the  moft 

valuable 
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Valuable  knowledge.  Works  of  fiffieMi  refemble  thofc  in;i- 
thines  which  we  contrive  to  illuftrate  the  principles  of  plillo- 
fophy,  fuch  as  globes^  and  orreries,  the  ufes  of  which  extend 
no  farther  than  the  views  of  human  ingenuity  ;  whereas  real 
liftory  refembles  the  experiments  made  by  the  air-pump,  the 
condenfing  engmc,  or  eleArical  machine,  which  exhibit  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature  himfelf,  whdfe 
works  are  the  noUeft  fubjeft  of  contemplation  to  the  human 
mindy  and  are  the  ground  work  and  materials  of  the  moft 
extenfive  and  afeful  theories. 

But»  independent  of  any  farther  ufe,  we  have  manrwell 
written  biftories,  which,  I  think,  are  calculated  to  give  as 
much  pure  entertainment,  efpecially  to  a  perfon  of  a  reafon* 
able  age  and  experience^  as  the  generality  of  novels  and  ro- 
maiices.  Let  a  perfon  of  tafte,  and  juft  fentim^t,  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  Cicero  written  by  Middicton^  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico,  or  the  voyage  of  Commodore  Anfon,  or 
even  fuch  larger  works  as  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Livy,  Philip  de  Commines,  &c.  and  then  judge.  If 
the  amazing  and  intereiling  fcenes  of  fiction  be  worked  up 
with  oaore  art,  be  more  happily  difpofed  to  excite  and  intereft 
the  paffions,  and  be  more  agreeably  diverfified  with  proper 
epifodes,  the  very  thought  that  it  is  fiSion  (the  influence  of 
which  grows  with  our  years)  makes-  that  artful  difpofition, 
and  thoie  embelliihments,  neceflary;  whereas  the  mere 
thought  that  we  are  liftening  to  the  voice  of  truth  is  able  to 
keep  the  attention  awake  through  many  a  dry  and  ill  digefled 
narrative  oifaBs. 

The  next,  and  higher  ufc  of  hiftory  is  to  improve  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  ffarengthen  the  judgment,  and  thereby  fit  us 
for  entering  upon  life  with  advantage,  ««  By  ftudying  hif- 
^  tory,^  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  obferves,  «  and  examining 
<<  all  kinds  of  caufes  and  eflfoEb,  a  man  may  iharpen  his 
«  penetration,  fix  the  attention  of  his  mind,  and  ftrengthen 
^  hb  judgment.  Thns^e  acquires  a  faculty  and  habit  of 
«  difceming  quicker,  £id  learns  how  to  exert  that  flexibility 
*<  and  fteadinefs,  which  are  neceflary  to  be  joined  in  the 

<*  condud 
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«  conduA"  of  all  affairs  that  depend  on  the  conctirroncey  (^ 
<<  oppoiitioni  of  other  men.''  Judgment^  as  well  as  oue^ 
other  powersy  muft  improve  by  exercife.  Now  biftory  {H*e- 
fent^  us  with  the  fame  objects  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
builtiefs  of  life.  They  muft  coniequently  excite  the  fame 
kind  of  reflections,  and  give  the  fame  exercife  to  our  thoughts^ 
and  thu9  produce  the  lame  turn  of  mind.  Hiftory,  thereforet 
may  be  called  anticipated  experience.  By  this  means  wo 
begin  our  acquaintance  with  .nianl;}ad  fooner»  and  bring  into 
the  world,  and  the  buiinefs  of  it,  fuch  a  caft  of  thought, 
and  temper  of  mind,  as  is  acquired  by  paffing  through  it ; 
which  will  make  us  appear  to  more  advantage  in  it^  and 
not  fuch  mere  novices,  upon  our  inlrodudion  into  it,  as 
we  flioidd  otherwife  be.  As  Lord  Bolingbrokc  again  obferves^ 
M  He  who  ftudies  hiOory  as  he  would  philofophy,  will  diC- 
^  tinguifh  and  colleA  certain  general  principles,  and  rules  of 
M  liie  and  conduA,  which  always  muft  be  true ;  becaufe  they 
^  are  conformable  to  the  invariable  nature  of  things;  and 
^  by  doing  fo  he  will  foon  form  to  himielf  a  general  fyftem 
M  of  ethics  and  politics  on  the  fureft  foundations,  on  the 
^  trial  of  theib  prineiples  and  rules  in  all  ages,  and  on  the 
<<  confirmation  of  them  by  univerfal  experience.'* 

The  impreffions  which  this  anticipated  knowledge  of  the 
world  makes  upon  us,  it  is  certain,  will  not  be  fo  deep  as 
thofe  which  are  the  refult  of  our  own  perfonal*  acquaintance 
with  it ;  and  our  judgment  of  things,  and  maxims  of  conduA, 
formed  in  this  manner,  will  not  be  fo  firmly  riveted  in  our 
minds.  But  then  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  more 
correal,  and  of  being  a  better  guide  to  us,  than  any  thing  we 
could  have  learned  from  our  own  random  experience,  upon 
our  entering  the  world.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  examples 
which  hiftory  prefents  to  us  are  generally  cotnplere.  The  whole 
is  before  us.  We  fee  men  and  thmgs  at  their  full  lengthy 
as  we  may  fay ;  and  we  likewife  gdierally  fee  them  through 
a  medium  which  is  lefs  partial  "^han  that  of  experience. 
Whereas  in  real  life  every  fcene  opens  very  flowly,  we  fee 
therefore  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  a  thing  at  one  lime  ^  and 

arc 
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^rc  conftquently  liable  to  {)e  decehred  into  a  very  fallacious 
jiK^ment  of  it ;  particularly  confidering  how  diilorted  even 
thofe  impcrfeft  views  of  things  arc  by  the  ^relation  of  every 
thing  to y^^  which  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  out  of  fight  in 
things  in  which  we  ourfelves  are  concerned. 

In  this  view,  hiftory  is  generally  the  only  faithful  inftruAor 
of   princes,    particularly   abfolute    princes. '  It    is   fo    much 
the  intereft  of  ^bler  men  than  themfelves  to  impofe  upon 
them,  and  to  fwell  their  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  that, 
without  the  idea  of  hiftory,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  they  fhould 
ever  form  any  juft  notion  of  men,  or  things,  at  all.     But  in 
hiftory  princes  may   fee  their  predcceflbrs   treated   without 
flattery  or  ceremony ;  and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  common 
fenfe  they  may  fee,  as  in  a  glafs/in  what  light  their  own 
diaraAers  and  conduA  will  appear  to  pofterity.    Nay,  they 
may  -depend  upon  it,  that  fome  hiftorians  will  rate  them  as 
much  too  low,  as  their  cotemporaries  have  rated  them  too 
high.     Of  what    avail  have  been  the  fulfbme  flatteries  of  , 
Velieius  Paterculus  to  the  character  of  Tiberius,  or  his  fa- 
vourite Sejanus ;  or  even  the  refined  praifes  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  to  the  charaAer  of  Auguftus  himfelf  ?  it'ofterity  at 
length   fees  th^ir  real  charaAers,   through    all   their   artful 
difguiies,  and  only  thiidcs  the  worfe  of  men  for  laying  perfons 
of  wit  and  ingenuity  under  a  necefiity  of  ailing  a  part  fo 
imworthy  of  themfelves.    All  future  kings  ofi  France  may 
fee  many  very  free  cenfures  upon  the  charaAer  and  conduft 
of  their  predeceflbr  Louis  XIV.  written  by  Voltaire,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  writer  cannot  conceal  his  partiality  for  his  hero 
and  his  nation. 

But,  iifdeed,  to  men  in  all  ftations  InftruAions  for  their 
own  Gonduft  may  be  conveyed,  in  the  cleareft  and  moft 
cogent  mauiner,  through  th'K  example  of  others.  Suetonius 
tebtes  that  Auguftus  ufed  to  tranfcribe  in(tru£tive  paflages  of 
hiftorians,  and  fend  them  to  thofe  of  his  oflicers  who  had 
Heed  of  admonitioni. 

We  ihay  eafily  be  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  hiftory  to 
♦hf  ^chfulcement  6t  knowledge  in  general,  as  well  as  of  po- 
litical 
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litical  knowledge  in  particular^  if  we  confider  that  the  tnoflr 
exalted  underilanding  is  nothing  more  than  a  power  of  draw- 
ing concluiions,*and  forming  maxims  of 'conduft,  from 
known  foBs  and  experiments^  of  which  neceflary  materials  of 
knowledge  the  mind  itfelf  is  wholly  barren.  How  theft  can 
knowledge  be  gained  without  experience?  And  very  fcanty 
and  dear  bought,  would  be  the  ivifdom  that  was  the  refult  of 
the  experience  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age  only.  How  flow 
then  muft  have  been  the  progrefs  that  mankind  would  have 
made  in  wifdom,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  before  by 
fome  means  or  other,  one  age  could  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  obfervations  of  their  anceftors. 

Jt  was  requifite,  therefore,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of 
human  kind,  and  of  human  conduA,  and  to  give  mankind 
clear  and  comprehenfive  views  of  their  intereft,  together  with 
the  means  of  promoting  it,  that  the  experience  of  fome  ages 
fhould  be  colleAed  and  compared,  that  diftant  events  fhould 
be  brought  together  $  and  fo  the  firft  rife,  entire  progrefs, 
and  final  conclnfion,  of  fchetnes,  tranfadlions,  and  chara^ers 
ihould  be  feen,  as  it  were,  in  one  unbroken  view,  with  all 
their  coimexions  and  relations.  Without  this,  no  adequate 
judgment  could  be  formed  of  them,  fuch  as  would  enable  an 
intelligent  perfon  to  determine  liow  far  the  fame,  or  the  like^ 
undertakings  would  bear  to  be  repeated,  or  amended.  With- 
out thefe  advantages,  therefore,  the  improvements  of  hpman 
Ufe,  notwith (landing  the  greateft  perfection  and  extent  of  (Sixr 
intclleftual  powers,  would  be  at  a  ftand.  There  might  be 
conjecture,  and  enterprise,  but  there  could  be  no  certainty^ 
or  rational  expcftation  of  fuccefs. 

Confequently,  without  hiftory,  the  advantages  of  our  rati- 
onal nature  muft  have  been  rated  very  low ',  and  the  more 
complete,  the  more  exaft,  and  comprehenfive  is  our  furniture 
of  hiftorical  fafts,  the  more  materials  of  knowledge,  and 
confequently  of  pewer  and  happinefs^  are  we  poflefled  of. 
For  Lord  Bacon  has  juftly  remarked,  that  <<  knowledge  ii 
((  power ;"  and  certainly  all  the  excellence  of  human  nature, 
all  the  advantage  we  have  above  the  brutes,  is  derived  from 

the 
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the  life  of  GUI'  intelle^al  powers.    Sincey   with  fcfpeft  to 
the  powers  of  body,  and  an  inftinftivc  capacity  of  defending^ 
and  providing  fof  thctnfelves,  ihcy  hate  greatly  the  advantage 
of  us. 

Political  knowledge,  it  will  be  faid,  is  ufcful  only  to  poli- 
ticians, and  minidersof  Aate.  But  befides  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  reafonably  curiofity,  to  etamine  into  the  fprings  of  the 
great  wheel  of  government,,  on  the  juft  balance^  and  regular 
motions,  of  which  our  temporal  fecurity  and  happineis  de- 
pend ;  and  though  political  afiairs  be  almoft  wholly,  but  not 
entirely,  out  of  the  fphcrc  of  private  perfans  under  an  ^ri;- 
trary  government ;  yet  xnfree  governments,  as  it  iS  admirably 
faid  by  Ix>rd  Bolingbroke,  <<  the  public  fervice  is  not  confined 
<<  to  thofe  whom  the  prince  appoints  to  the  feveral  pods  in 
*<  the  adminifhration  under  him.  Men  of  all  degrees  ought 
"  to  infiniA  themfelves  in  thofe  aflF<iirs  wherein  they  may  be 
<<  aftors  themfelves,  or  judges  of  th6fe  who  aA,  or  control- 
«  lers  of  thofe  who  judge  i"  and  from  fomc  one  or  other  of 
thefe  clafies  no  fubjeA  of  Great  Britain  is  wholly  excluded. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,' when  we  conlider  in  ' 
what  refpeAs  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  improves  the  under- 
ftanding,  that  it ,  tends  to  free  the  mind  from  many  fbolilh 
prejudices,  particularly  an  unreafonable  partiality  fof  our  own 
country^  merely  as  our  own  country,  which  makes  a  people 
truly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  It  was'  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  hiftory  that  made  the  Chinefe  Mandarine^ 
cxprefs  their  aftoniOiment  to  find  their  country  make  {q  fmall 
a  figure  in  a  map  of  the  world,  which  the  Jefuits  ihewed 
them.  And  through  the  fame  ignorance,  the  Samoedes,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  whom  I^e 
Bruyn  defcribes  as  the  loweft  and  worft  provided  for,  of  all 
the  human  race,  wondered  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  did  not 
chofe  to  live  ^nnongthem. 

National  prejudices  likewife  produce  a  moft  unreafonable 
averfioato  foreign  nations  and  foreign  religions,  which  no- 
thing but  an  acquaintaince  with  hiftory  can  cure.  The  mif- 
fortune  is,  that  it  is  too  offcn  the  intereft  of  particular  per- 

foDS^ 
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fons,  and  parties,  to  promote  thofe  prejudices.  The  Moors 
of  Africa  were  farpri^ed  to  find  their  firft  chriftian  captives 
ill  the  £bape  of  men ;  and  our  very  figns  do  to  this  day  bear 
the  traces  of  the  extravagant  opinion  of  the  fize  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  Saracens,  which  they  who  returned  from  the 
crufades  propagated  among  their  ignorant  countrymen. 

The  knowledge  of  hiftory  operates  no  Icfs  favourablyj 
and  effefhially,  in  removing  the  prejudices  that  may  have 
been  entertained  in  favour  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  by 
giving  a  juft  idea  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  man* 
kind  in'all  ages. 

Far  am  I,  however,  from  imagining  that  the  confequence 
of  ftudying  hiftory  will  be  an  indifference  to  our  own  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  one  of  the  greateft  ad\^ui- 
tages  arifing  from  the  fiudy  of  hiftory,  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain,  that  he  will  generally  lay  dewn  his  .book 
more  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  his  own  fituatiooi  and  will 
be,  froni  rational  conviAion,  and  not  from  blind  preju- 
dice, a  mcMre  zealous  friend  to  the  interleft  of  his  country 
than  before. 

Indeed,  fo  apparent  are  the  fuperior  advantages  of  onr 
conftitution,  and  laws,  if  not  of  our  manners  and  cuftom^, 
over  thofe  of  moft  other  nations,  that  there  are  few  foreign- 
ers who  do  not  give  ours  the  preference  to  their  own.  Mon- 
tefquieii,  one  of  \the  firft  of  philofophical  politicians,  that  is, 
thofe  who  have  treated  of  laws  and  ^overnioent  with  a  juft 
r^ard  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  fituation 
and  wants  of  mankind,  is  in  raptures,  and  almoft  quits  the 
jftyle  of  philofophy,  whenever  he  treats  of  our  conftitution. 
And  Voltaire,  who  is  exceedingly  partial  to  the  power  and 
glory  of  France,  cannot  help  doing  the  fame  juftice  to  the 
(iiperior  excellence  6{  our  government.  Indeed,  as  a  man  of 
a  free  and  bold  turn  of  thinking,  you  will  be  fenfiUe  that 
he  could  not  have  done  otherwife,  when  we  come  to  analyfe 
the  Britiih  conftitution,   and  to  fliew  from  what  its  excel- 

'knee 
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knee  refuhs;  thotigh,  at  the  fame  lime,  I  ihall  not  hil  to 
point  out  fome  radical  and  very  confiderable  dcfefts  m  it.* 

Under  the  head  of  pre/udices,  I  (hall  juft  mention  a  plea- 
fant,  bat  not  unimportant  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume,  viz. 
that  the j&ir  Jhe  may  learn  in  hiftory  that  hve  is  not  the  only, 
nor  always  the  moft  governing,  principle  in  the  hearts  of 
men;  which,  from  the  reading  of  novels,  frequenting  the 
theatre,  and  even  the  eeneral  turn  of  polite  converfation, 
they  might  otherwife  imagine. 

But  the  capital  advantage  we  derive  from  hiftory  under 
this  head  is,  that  from  this  fource  only  can  be  derived  all  fu- 
ture improvements  in  the  fcience  of  government*  And  if  the 
well  being  of  focicty  be  our  objeA,  this  is,  after  all,  the 
moft  important  of  all  fciences.  For  certainly  more  fubftan- 
tial  benefit  reiults  to  fociety  from  the  proper  balance  of  the 
feveral  powers  of  a  ftate,  or  even  from  one  wife  law,  rc- 
fpe£ting  the  liberties  and  properties  of  men,  than  could  be 
derived  hoxa  all  the  other  fciences  put  together.  I  except, 
however,  the  fciences,  if  they  may  be  To  called,  of  morality 
and  religion* 

Human  nature,  with  the  various  interefts  and  connexions 
0/  men  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  is  fo  complex  a  fubjeft  that 
nothing  can  be  Tafely  concluded  a  priori  with  refpedt  to  it. 
Svery  thing  that  we  can  depend  upon  muft  be  derived  frt)m 
foBs,  All  the  plans  of  government  laid  down  by  the  li^ifeft 
of  the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Cieero,  are,  with- 
out exception,  defective  in  many  capital  inftances ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  farther  lights  that  More  and  Harrington 
might  have  derived  frota  the  hiftory  of  many  centuries  after 
them,  neither  the  Utopia  of  the  former,  nor  the  Oceana  of 
the  latter,  would  bear  tp  be  reduced  to  pra^Gce.  The  former 
is  vifionary  even  to  a  proverb. 

This  grand  fcience  is  ftill  in  its  infancy.  Men  of  the 
greatefi  refie£tion  and  experience  could  not  pretend  to  pro- 

*  ThUrefen  to«  courico^  leif^iircs,  which  Iduoot  pabliih,  but  of  which  a 
SyUw  may  be  feco  in  my  Mffay  w  JEducatim. 
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noutitt,  whh  ihy  degttc  tsS  oertaitity,  vAiA^  for  SnTtano^ 
would  be  tlte  confe^ucote  of  anjr  cdniidkrable  rhange  sn  oar 
otm  cmftimtiDn  akid  ^^o^rtimen^^  or  that  of  other  nations. 
And  do  rrc  not  frequently  foe  that  our  aUeft  minifters  aS 
ftatCi  wbo  give  tht  clofeft  attention  to  tlie  tntdrnal  policy  t€ 
the  kmgdoni)  are  oMiged  to  change  their  meafuret|.  in  con* 
feqtiienee  of  thdr  being  disappointed  in  their  exjpbflactons 
from  them  ?  This  msdoes  it  fo  extremely  haeardout  to  intr** 
duce  any  material  change  into  an  eftaUiflied  (otm  of  govern* 
ment.  No  human  fagacity  can  forefec  whut  inconvenience 
might  arife  from  it. 

So  important  is  thb  fcience  of  govemmentt  that  nothing 
can  be  more  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  thofe  who  have  fofficitnt 
abilities,  and  who  are  friends  of  mankind  i  and  the  cmlf 
foundation  on  which  men  who  think^  and  who  are  not  car- 
ried away  by  their  own  imaginations,  will  build  any  cOnclu- 
iions  js  hfjhrical  foffs.  Hypothefes  biiilt  upon  argaments  a 
pmri  are  leaft  of  all  tolerable.  Hone  obfervation  and  ex** 
perienceare  tlie  only  fafe  guides^ 

As  all  other  fclences  have  made  very  rapid  advances  in  ttic 
prefent  age,  tlxe  fcience  of  government  bids  fair  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  Many  ingenious  men  have  of  iate  turned  their 
thoughts  to  this  fubjtdt,  and  Valuable  treatifea  upcm  it  have 
been  pnbliihed  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  But  what 
is  of  much  more  value,  we  have  now  a  vaft  ftock  of  impor- 
tant fiS^s  before  us,  for  our  ct>ntemplation«  The  old  go- 
vernments of  Europe  are  arrived  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
maturity.  We  may  rather  fay  they  arc  growing  into  decay  i 
fo  that  their  feverat  advantages  and  dcfodb  afe  become  fuf- 
ficienriy  tonfpicuous,  and  the  new  governments  in  North 
America  are  fo  many  ne^  experments^  of  which  political  phi* 
lofophers  cannot  fail  to  make  the  greateft  uTe.  Time  has 
alfo  weakened,  and  removed^  many  pre^dices  in  favour  of 
pretended  rigbit  t»  potver^  as  I  peculiar  modes  of  pwmment  / 
fo  that  I  be  only  proper  objift  of  government,  tht  happinefs  of 
the  peopUy  is  now  ali;joft  univerfally  feen,  and  alone  attended 
to. 

For 
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For  want  of  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  we  are  apt  to  pro- 
nounce a  priori  many  things  to  be  impoffible,  which  in  faft 
really  exift,  and  are  very  fafe.  Thus  the  £jng  of  Siam  could 
not.be  made  to  believe  that  «be  Venetians  bad  tio  king,  any 
more  than  that  water  could  have  the  hardncfs  of  ftone,  and  bear 
teen  and  carriages. 

I  fiitll  conclude  this  head  with  adding,  that  the  knowledge 
of  hiflory  contributes  to  enlar^  the  mind  by  the  iMzquaiatazKC 
we  are  thereby  eiikbled  to  form  with  all  thofe  ob|e&  which, 
itt  the  courfc  of  thefe  lelhires,  will  be  pointed  out  as  worthy 
of  petuliar  attention  to  an  hiftorian,  iht  knowledge  of  which 
is  equally  tifeful  for  fpecuhtive  or  prafUcal  purpofes  \  fo  that 
philofophefs  Jind  potiticians  may  equally  avail  tlitmfehrcs  of 
it. 
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Hjftorj  tends  to  Jlrengthen  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue  ;  Jbown  from 
the  Manner  in  vMcb  virtuous  ImpreJIions  are  aSually  made 
upon  the  Mind^  Advantage  of  the  Study  of  Hiftory  previous 
to  a  Performs  being  introduced  into  the  World,  Why  the  Re^ 
prefentatians  of  Hiftorians  are  almofl  univerfally  favourable  to 
Virtue.  What  Kind  of  Scenes  Hiftory  oBually  exhibits  which 
are  favourable  to  Virtue,  A  View  •  of  the  Sentiments  and 
.  ConduB  of  great  Afen  infpires  the  Mind  with  a  Tqfte  fir 
folid  Glory  and  true  Greatnef,  Hiflory  enables  us  to  formjufi 
Ideas  bath  of  the  Strength  and  Weaknefs  of  human  Nature. 
In/lances  of  both,  with  Reflcilions. 

1  H  E  third  ufe  of  hiftoiy  is,  that  it  tends  to  ftrengihen 
the  fentiments  of  virtue^  That  this  is  the  tendency ,  of  an 
acquaintance  with  hiflory  will  be  evident,  if  we  coniider  in 
what  manner  virtuous  imprefiions  are  aAually  made  upon  the 
mind.  How  do  we  acquire  a  love  for  virtue  ;  but  by  frequently 
viewing  it  in  thoie  points  of  light  in  which  it  appears  defrabk 
to  us,  and  in  a  fltuation  of  mind  in  which  no  bias  is  laid  upon 
us  in  favour  of  vice  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  maintain  that  virtue  is  hs 
own  fufHcient  reward  in  this  life,  that  even  a  juft  and  well* 
conducted  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  this  happy 
efFcdl.  It  is  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  it,  ieemg  things 
in  an  unfair  point  of  light,  and  with  minds  prejudiced  by^. 
profpefts  of  plcafure,  intereft,  or  falfc  notions  of  honour^ 
that  prevents  that  happy  confequence  from  taking  place 
univerfally.  Now,  to  ftudy  hiftory  is  to  come  at  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  world  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances. 
Hiftorians  are  the  beft  guides  and  tutors  we  can  take  with  us 
in  our  travels.    They  fhew  us  the  whole  of  tranfaAions  and 

charafters^ 
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chanfien,  before  z  partial  view  of  them,  can  have  had  time 
to  make  zrj  iinfavourable  impreflions  on  our  minds ;  and  all 
the  reflexiona  they  make  upon  men  and  things  are  uniformly 
diAited  by  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  honour.  Even  Machiavel 
faimfelf,  though  his  very  name  conveys  the  idea  of  bafenefs 
and  viUainy  as  a  politician,  difcovcrs,  as  Mr.  Hume  obferves^ 
true  fentimcms  of  virtue  in  hk  hiftory  of  Florence. 

In  fach  company,  ^nd  in  the  hands  of  fuch  able  and  faith- 
fill  conduAors,  what  reafbn  have  Ve  to  be. alarmed  to  fee 
our  finends  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  manl^ind  ?  There 
IS  certainly  a  great  difierence  between  a  peribn's  beiiig  ad- 
mitted to  fee  the  figure  which  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
Charles  XII.  made  at  the  head  of  their  cofiquefts ;  to  view 
the  court  of  Dionyilus,  of  Nero,  or  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  in 
all  their  fpKendour,  and  feeing  the  figure  their  whole  lives 
make  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  In  the  former  iituation  the 
uncautious  mind  of  a  young  man  might  be  in  danger  of  being 
captivated  with  the  charms  of  ambition,  voloptuoufhefi,  or 
magnificence;  but  looking  upon  the  fitme  objeds  from  the 
more  advantageous  fituation  in  which  hiftory  places  us^  we  mnft 
certainly  be  equally  ftruck  with  their  vanity  and  felly,  and  con- 
ceive a  dilguft  and  averfion  to  theo^.  It  is  with  the  knowledge 
of  thP  world  as  Pope  fays  if  is  with  learning, 

Hete  finaller  drma|;htt  iotozicate  the  brainy 
But  dfinldiig  lax;gely  fobtn  lu  again. 

The  only  reafon  why  a  young  perfon  cannot  be  fafely 
trufted  with  viewing  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  that  are 
in  the  world,  is  that,  if  left  to  himielf  in  real  life,  vice  may 
be  fo  circumftanced,  as  to  be  but  too  inviting  to  his  unexpe- 
rienced mind*  But  in  hiftory  vice  never  appears  tempting. 
Indeed,  whatever  be  the  difpofition  of  hiftorians  themfelves, 
if  they  gve  a  faithful  view  of'  things,  as  they  have  really 
come  to'pafs,  they  cannot  help  giving  a  reprefentation  fa« 
vourable  to  virtue.  So  confifteot  is  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence^  that,  if  the  fcheme  be  fairly  and  completely  r^^ 

prefented,, 
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f  rdqitedy  ve  n^y  depend  upon  it  that  nothuig  vi|l  be  e^ 
kibited  from  which  it  nuj  be  bi^lj  conc(ude(t»  that  f if^  h 
eligible  upon  th^  whp)e.  Qontrary,  tberefiore,  (o  irhat  m^ 
\ic  apprcl|end^4  fr<W  z  promi{cuou$  ^c<jttfiiiita|ice  witb  thg 
frorld,  through  the  glafi  of  hifkorj,  vices  vfi^j  he  viewed  sw 
fafdjr  as  virtues^  K«7»  they  botl^  ojuallj  te^U  wifdqm  iin4 
good  morals.  It  is  even  inipoffiUe  to  fay  ^hkh  of  them  io* 
(ulcafp  the  i|2)portant  l^n  with  '^^fC  favcer  The  eiLcefles 
of  a  NerO)  and  the  gpodneis  of  a  Marcus  Aurelju^y  have  thf 
fame  good  cSeSt  in  hillory. 

Thifs  it  appear$|  by  arguioig  as  it  were  a  frigri^  froqi  thf 
lights  in  whieh  c|ura£ters  azfd  events  are  fcen  in  hiftpry,  tha( 
it  mufi  hav«  an  effeft  ih.t  is  favourable  tp  vir^e.  I  ihal} 
pow  dtmofiftrat^  tl^C  &me  thing  n^ore  particularly^  bf  ijiowr 
|ng  fwhat  Ccenes  bi^ry  a£hial|y  exbibits  that  b^ve  thi^  b^Fpf 
(eodency. 

In  the  Br{^  place^  hiftory  by  difpbyiiig  the  fentiments  and 

,  ^ondud  of  truly  great  n^eo,  and  thoie  of  a  eontrary  chara£ler^ 

tend;  to  infpire  vs  with  a  tufte  for-  folid  glofy  and  real  greatne(k| 

Kid  cpnvinces  us  that  it  4oes  not  jcqnfift  in  what  |be  generality 

pf  m^nkiud  are  {q  eager  in  the  puriuit  of. 

We  caj|  pevcr  in»aghie|  if  we  derive  (^r  inftruAioo  from 
biftory,  that  true  j^catt^ejTs  coiififts  in  ricte^i  wheu  we  k^ 
that  fomc  of  the  moft  dif^inguiihed  chafaAers  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  were  formed^  ^nd  lived  in  poverty  $  men  who 
fliewed  their  contempt  of  riches  by  refufiag  co  ioiprove  the 
opportunities  they  had  of  amaffing  wealth.  Not  t9  mention 
Cioclnn^tps^  Fabripius^  and  odier  Rconans  \n  ihe  early  ages 
ff  that  pty»  honoured  for  their  poverty,  but  who  had  np  op- 
|K>rtunity  pf  squiring  wbat  we  ihoujd  crU  ridies  ;  Scipi^ 
^milianois,  who  mighit  have  engroflcd  ajraoft  all  the  wealtl^ 
(»f  Car^ge,  never  made  a  Single  acquj&ton  in  aH  his  life. 
.The  giieat  PWloposmen  generaUy  went  iu  a  very  :plai|i  ib»r^ 
wd  without  any  fervant  or  attendants.  The  £m|«n>rst 
JKkrva»  Trajan»  Antoninus^  «nd  Aurelius,  fold  th«ir  pahiccs» 
$heir  ^cid  und  fiiver  plate^  their  valuable  &miture,  and  td) 
A^  fuperftukies  they  couU  di/^(e  with«  j^bich  their  pro* 

deceCor^ 
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i^tSm^  hedged  MP,  and  W^iK«4  aU  qq^ces  ^  4pli« 
cades  from  their  tables  with  the  greateft  feyerity. 

Tl^fc  Pwc«s»  tggcther  vri^  Vcfp?iWi  Pcrtiawp,  V^ex- 
^n^er  S^oms^  Cl^^diu);  the  fecqi^d,  aod  Tacitu$A  vl^a  wcrq 
r^iM  la  the  ittiipwtV  \9f  their  ip^^ri^  ^d  w^o^  all  %^  bs^vc 
^doMr^d  a$  the  grea^-  and  ^e  beft  pf  pcinces,  were  ^vev 
fond  of  thff  grtateft  plainQe&  14  their  ap^rel^  furniture  and 
#m«ard  appearance,  "fhc  nw^  pf  Adrian's  C9iu|^ry  feat  arp 
ftiU  to  h<l  fireiii  9n4  it  do^  vpI  WP^^^  ^^^  exceed/ed  th^ 
^i9iel4<rf  OM  of  Qor  commoii  |iqufi;su  ]^vp^  Augi}ijl|U9(him<r 
|el4  during  ;(  rcig^  of  ai^ar  fij^ty  ye^v^s,  never  ^hanged  his 
%p«rtiQem,  OiF  fqrniture.  Vf^  f^  the  fame  juft  turn  of 
thinking  in  ^  fapioa»  CprBcU^t  daughter  of  ^he  ^cx^  Qcipic^ 
Wben^  a  U4y  of  her  ^^quaint^pc  defired  yery  igip9rtuA;^elf 
to  fee  her  toilet,  (he  deferred  fatisfying  her  curiofi^y  till  he^ 
diiklreBs  who  waff  the  fvnoiv^  Gracchi^  camp  fro^n  (chool)  | 
andthoA  oiAy  faid,  ^Ao/d»  ^n  I  h^  ^numenta  tf^furtt*  XUfi 
an  mf  oro^mef^i^ 

Whm  ^rp^p^nn^^A  ffMgaUty  ^nd  9  juft  ktJk  of  greatnefs 
are  gr^f^f d  vith  fiich  9an>c^  s^  tbefe  (  haye  oijsntionjedj  fhall  we 
he  in  wj  danger  of  aJiKuuioni^ig  qyrfelvcs  to  excefs  in  imitation 
pf  th«  iof^f&QlW  lifiV9%  vlv>r(i  golden  p^^j  lierodian  fays,  was 
as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  whofe  extras 
vaganpc  i^  orher  refpedfai  w?s  ifi  proportion  to  it  ^  of  Caligula^ 
ol  th«  beaftly  Coipinodu6,  or  the  mad  Heliogab^us  i  Po  we 
adqiiiie  JiUcnUu^  the  n>pr<^  for  the  idea  th^t  Cicero  gives  us  of 
his  ei^p^fiyq  tabile  ?  Of  c^  we  think  Mark  Antony  to  be  copi* 
ineQ4ed  &r  k^^Wg  a  fucceffipn  of  grand  eniert^iinments  alwayi 
fcady,  thai;  whenever  he  v?as  difpof^d  to  eat  he  might  never 
wait  h^tf  an  hour  ? 

Cai^  ve  tbipk  that  honcurs  and  pveftrmnt  conftitute  true 
gr^ti\d^,  wh^  we  fee  in  hiftory  that  the  moft  worthy  ooen 
haye  ge/ie»^y  d^iqed  them  ?  Tacitus  and  Probus,  who 
did  fe  mi\ch  hpno\ir  to  their  ftatioosj  were  bot^  advanced 
to  the  empire  Ag^inft  their  inclinauons:  and  in  how  much  > 
fairer  SI  poi|it  of  light  4p  their  characters  ftand  than  thit  of 

thofe 
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thofe  ions  of  ambition,  who  waded  through  Teas  of  blood  to 
come  at  it  ? 

The  e^ravagances  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  killing  his 
beft  friendly  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  Americat  the 
ruin  pf  Sweden  by  Charles  XII.  are  certainly  more  proper  to 
fhew  the  folly  and  madneis  of  unbounded  ambition,  than 
^heir  vidories  are  to  dazzle  our  minds  with  their  glare. .  How 
we  regret  that  unhappy  turn  of  mind  when  we  confider  what 
yaluable  member^  of  fociety  their  abilities  would  have  ren- 
dered fuch  mei)  as  Julius  Cseiar,  and  Pompey,  had  they 
jointly  .employed  them  to  raife  the  glory  of  their  country  ^ 
and  that  the  expences  of  X>ewis  XIV.  in  preparations  for 
deftruOion,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  have  founded  many 
numerous  colonies,  and  to  have  put  them  into  ^  flouriQiing 
condition. 

Nothing  fo  efieAually  cures  a  man  of  the  abfurd  pride  of 
iirtlf  2nd  family  as  feeing  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  hiftory, 
fuch  as  Tamerlane,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  Pope  Sixtus  the 
iSfth,  rife  from  low  beginnings  ;  apd  we  are  always  charmed  to 
fee  truly  great  men,  who  were  poflefled  of  the  auivantages  of 
hirth,  wave  all  pretences  to  meirit  on  that  account.  Eyen  Vei^ 
fps&xn  laughed  at  thofe  who  pretended  to  derive  his  defcent  from 
Hercules. 

An  exceffive  paffion  for  famiy  as  an  end  of  aAion,  rpduces 
a  man  very  low  in  the  light  of  hiftory.  How  much  does  the 
letter  which  Cicero  vrote  to  Lucceius,  and  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  yet  remains  (ip  which  he  almoft  infifts 
upon  bis  praiiing  him  at  the  expence  of  truth,  in  the  hiftory 
of  his  confulfhip),  fink  that  great  man  in  our  efteem.  Oi^ 
the  contrary,  how  prodigioufly  does  the  charaAer  of  Cato 
rife  upon  \x%  by  a  few  words  of  Salluft,  Maluit  effe^  quam^ 
viderif  honus :  He  rather  cbofe  to  BE,  tkan  to  seem,  gooJL 
And  the  vanity  of  Nero  upon  his  excelling  in  mufic,  and  of 
Commodus  on  his  dexterity  in  killing  wild  beafts,  complete- 
ly cxpofes  the  a&dation  qi  excelling  in  w|iat  is  out  of  our 
proper  fpherc.  The  fame  maxim  is  conveyed  by  Philip, 
,  '         *  whcij 
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when  he  a&ed  his  fen  Alexander,  if  he  was  not  afhamed  to 
pla]r  on  a  mufical  inftrument  fo  well  as  he  did. 

In  how  diierent  a  light  do  thofe  men  appear  in  hiftorjr  who 
tre  greedy  to  engrofs  all  praife  to  themfelves,  and  thofe  who 
contribute  heartily  to  the  reputation  of  others  ?  An  inftance 
of  the  former  we  fee  in  Claudius,  who  made  an  idle  expe- 
dition tp  fifiiih  the  conqueft  of  Britain  $  of  the  latter  in  M- 
Anreltos,  who  denied  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  attending  hb 
After  Lodlla  (whom  he  had  married  to  L.  Verut)  into  the 
Eaft,  left  his  prefence  Thould  give  a  check  to  the  growing  re* 
plication  of  his  fon*inJaw,  and  feem  to  draw  upon  himfelf 
the  honour  of  putting  an  e^id  to  an  important  war,  to  the 
other^s  pr<jndice.  And  hiftory  does  the  moft  ample  recom* 
pence  to  thofe  who  have  generoufly  facrificed  their  own  re^ 
potation  to  the  public  good.  Thus  FabiuT  Maxioms,  to  his 
immortal  honour,  notwithftanding  the  provoking  infolts  he 
received  from  Minucius,  refcued  him  from  the  bands  of 
Hannibal,  fetting  afide  his  refefttmint^  and  confulting  <Hily  his 
zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country. 

We  conceive  more  clearly  what  true  greatnefi  of  mind  is^ 
at  the  &me  time  that  our  hearts  are  more  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  it,  and  bum  with  a  ftronger  paffion  for  it,  by  a 
fimple  narratfon  of  fome  incidents  in  hiftory,  than  by  the 
moft  elaborate  and  philoibphically  exaft  defcription  of  it* 
What  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  noble  feptiments  of  ftriA 
honour  and  integrity  thaii  Marffaal  Turenne's  ^pefbfipg  a  fum 
of  money,  which  was  ofiered  him  if  he  wo)tlld  not  march  his 
army  through  a  certain  territory,  becaufe  hd  had  not  intended 
to  march  that  way.  Does  not  every  perfoh's  heart  ftrongly 
feel  the  fentiments  of  benevolence,  when  he  hears  the  good 
Titus  exclaiming  that  he  had  J9/I  a  day^  because  he  had  done 
no  perfon  a  good  office  in  it  ?  If  a  perfon  be  capable  of  form.^ 
ing  any  idea  of  greatnefs  of  mind  in  forgiving  injuries,  he 
will  do  it  from  hearing  the  following  reply  that  Lewis  XII. 
made  to  a  courtier,  who  prefled  him  to  puniih  a  perfon  who 
had  ofiended  htm  before  he  came  to  the  throne :  «  It  belongs 
^  not  to  the  King  pf  France  to  revenge  the  injuries  offered 
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fc  tp  |)|9  Duke  of  Orlfans.'*  Or,  Jafdy,  v/h^  c^n  giff  fa 
juft  an  idea  of  tb«  true  fpirit  sind  m^gniusimitf  of  «  d^imf 
as  tha  reply  that  Vifco^mt  Doroe  madp  lo  Charlei  £^  of 
francos  when  he  received  an  order  frofii  hisfk  %o  «>9fiiere  thf 
liugonotq,  <<  I  define  701^  m^jefcy  will  omp)^  iqc  in  wl^t  if 

The  laft  cxaiDi^e  leads  me  to  a  feeond  oKer?atioo>  which 
is>  that  hiftory  enablea  us  to  form  jttft  idoM  of  the  dignity  and 
the  woakncTs  of  human  nature*  both  of  which  are  wtreoely 
ttfeful  to  us  in  life.  The  one  infp)re$  us  with  the  noUc  amt> 
bitioo  of  rifing  above  the  level  of  our  fpecies }  and  the  other 
viowy  without  deftroyingy  tempers  that  ambition  with  no  more 
than  a  due  degree  of  humility  and  diffidence ;  which  in  b& 
€qualiy  contributes  to  the  fame  end.  What  I  mean  will  be 
more  clearly  undeiCtood  by  a  few  examples. 

How  caQ  we  conoeivc  a  more  juft»  or  a  more  exalted  kkt 
flf  a  fimfe  of  true  honour  and  heroifm>  than  by  reading  fuch 
Aories  as  that  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
at  the  famous  fiege  of  Barcelona.  While  he  was  fettling  the 
Serass  of  capitulation  with  the  Spaniih  commander,  news  was 
brought  that,  contrary  to  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  agreed  upas 
between  them,  a  party  of  the  allied  troops  had  broke  in^  the 
town.  The  £arl  told  the  Spaniih  generaU  that  if  he  wwiihi 
givehim  leave  to  enter  the  town  with  his  Singiiih troops,  he  vfovi4 
drive  out  his  allies,  and  then  return  to  fiaiih  the  capttuhlftian, 
which  he  aftually  performed. 

I  fliall  fay  nothing  of  the  fidmhine  fiory  of  Curtius,  who 
IS  iaid  to  have  leaped  into  9  guiph,  or  of  Codrus,  who  pror 
cured  his  own  death  to  fave  bis  country,  finoe  inftance$  of 
equal  courage  in  braving  death  are  by  no  means  uncommo* 
in  our  own  times.  At  the  Gfigc  of  Turin  one  Mica  fired  a 
mine,  and  pnrpoTely  deftrqyed  J&imfelf  with  the  enemy.  An4 
how  many  commanders  of  dups  have  purpofely  blown  theca 
up  rather  than  ftrike  xhar  colours.  Thefc,  it  may  be  faid, 
«re  the  effofh  of  a  re&aed  fenfe  of  honour,  which  i^  l^c* 
quired  in  a  highly  improved  ftate  of  fociety.  But  we  may 
fee  what  may  be  called  ibe  native  ftrength  Pf  the  911^  in 
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tjbc  North  Axnerican  Ipdiam,  with  whom^  wbea  pt^otmt^  it 
)>  v<;rK  C9omoii  (o  refuie  dying  hf  their  own  hands,  on  pur- . 
ppft  to  fhci|r  thp  honour  of  their  countryj  in  fupporting  the 
Iffiturrs  which  they  know  are  preptred  for  them» 

F^As  like  thefcr  togcthef  with  thoft  which  ihow  the  exr 
teat  of  genios  in  fuch  mm  ?8  Ariftptlei  Archimedes,  and 
Sir  Ifaac  Newt:on»  give  uf  high  ideas  of  the  digpity  of  huoi»n 
^altvrr,  and  the  capacity  ^f  thf  hwxan  mind.  But  the  other 
^  of  the  pi^birei  which  hiftory  with  equal  faithfulnefs  pre- 
fab t^  m,  gi?es  U8  a  moft  affecting,  and  equally  inftrgOsve 
Mem,  of  onr  deplorahle  weattnefs  and  frailty,  exemplified  in  the 
^ateft  of  men. 

}Iiird)y  any  ihing  ^ves  ms  ^  more  aficjUng  vtew  of  the 
weiikncff  and  inconfiftency  to  lyhich  the  mind  of  map  i» 
VMtf  thm  4^  Ice  mm  Qi  fpund  and  dear  uoderftandings,  in 
f»nft  re^jpe£ts>  9uad  of  upright  honipft  hearts,  f^  into  fentir 
foents  th?t  lead  Ko  grpft  and  panful  fup^itions*  A  mpft^ 
jNunnrlpbte  inftanoip  of  this  was  Pafed,  one  of  the  gre^ft 
^B})ifiP«,  9^  bfft  men,  that  ever  Uved*  lie  entertained  {i 
inotion  tJbat  Qod  p^ade  n^en  mifqrable  here  in  order  to  their 
4>^i^  h^ppy  herfaftor  h  amd  in  consequence  of  this  he  imi- 
^e4  upon  himfelf  tlie  moft  difagreeahle  mortifications.  He 
Dvea  adored  9  wall  to  h9  tmilt  before  a  window  of  his  ftudy, 
^m  which  hff  thought  he  had  too  agreeaHe  a  profpeft.  He 
i^Q  4rpre  a  ^rdle  foil  of  iharp  points  ne^t  to  his  ifcJn,  and 
while  he  wa$  egting  or  drinking  any  thing  that  was  grateful 
19  \\\s  appetitf ,  he  wm  co^ftanUy  pricking  himfelf,  that  ht 
Alight  not  be  feifible  of  any  pleafuro.  His  fifter  too,  who  was 
4  W09i|»n  pf  fine  fenfe  and  gre^t  piety,  adually  died  of  tlur(t, 
^  ihe  thought,  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  certainly  through 
VL  weaknefs  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  ingenious  and  excellent 
Fenelon,  that  he  fubmitted  without  referve  to  the  arbitrary 
lentence  of  the  Pope,  when  he  condemned  a  book  that  he 
pnbliflied.  Hq  even  preached  to  condemn  his  own  book,  and 
forbad  his  friends  to  defend  it. 

They  have  not  only  been  good  men,  and  of  a  truly  re- 
^iguf  ti^n  of  |nii)d,  who  have  been  fubje^  to  fuch  ground- 
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lefi  fuperftltions,  but  the  moft  Ticious  and  abandoned  aUb. 
Both  kinds  of  inftances  '(hew  the  weaknefs  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable.  But  whereas  a  good  man  who  is  a  flave  to 
fujierftjtion  is  an  object  of  the  greated  compaffion,  a  wicked 
man  b  the  fame  fituation  is  rather  a  fubjed  of  ridicule. 
What,  for  inftaiice,  can  be  more  completely  ridiculous  than 
Lewis  Xr.  of  France,  a  man  who  made  no  confcience  of  anj 
villainy,  going  always  covered  with  relics,  and  wearing  a  leaden 
image  of  the*  Virgin  Mary  in  bis  hat,  of  which  it  is  faid  he 
aiked  pardon  for  his  murders  before  they  were  committed. 
The  fame  prince  made  a  deed  of  the  earldom  of  Boiloigne  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Even  the  fentiments  of  morality,  which  of  all  others  one 
would  expert  to  find  the  moft  invariable  and  uncorrupted, 
are  found  greatly  perverted,  and  intermixed  with  notions  that , 
are  foreign,  and  even  contrary,  to  morality,  in  the  minds  of 
foroe  whole  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars,  with  whom  it  is  a  An 
and  a  capital  crime,  as  Voltaire  fa^,  to  put  a  knife  in  the  fire^ 
to  lean  againft  a  whip,  to  beat  a  horfe  with  a  bridle,  or  to 
break  one  bone  with  another,  think  it  no  fin,  in  fome  cafes,  to 
break  their  word,  to  plunder,  and  commit  murder.  The  fame 
Arab  who,  if  he  find  you  at  his  door  claiming  hofpitality^ 
would  receive  you  as  his  brother,  and  conduA  you  the  next 
day,  would  not  have  fcrupled  to  rob  and  murder  you,  as  hi< 
lawful  prey^  if  he  had  met  you  in  the  dcfert  an  hour  before. 
To  give  inftances  of  the  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency  in  the  hu^ 
man  mind,  which  hifiory  prefents  us  with,  were  endlefs.  Thefe 
are  fufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  how  afieding  and  ufefol  fuck 
views  are,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  entertaining  to  a  fpecu* 
btivc  mind. 
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JSj/hry  tends  to  Jlrmgthen  the  SentimintJ  if  Virtui  by  the  Variety 
rf  Views  in  which  it  exhibits  the  ConduB  of  Diwne  Providence^ 
fiowing  important  Events  brought  about  by  inconfideraUe  Means f 
or  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  thofe  Perfons  nvho  %oere  the  prin» 
eipal  Agents  in  them.  A  Regard  to  Divine  Providence  heightens 
our  SatisfdBion  in  reading  Hjfiory,  and  tends  to  throw  an  agree' 
able  Light  upon  the  moji  gloomy  and  difgu/ling  Parts  of  it, 
Hiftory^  in  Jbe  Misfortunes  and  Hard/hips  to  which  the  mofi 
diJHnguiJbed  Perfonages  have  been  reduced^  gives  a  deep  Con-- 
virion  of  the  Injtability  of  all  Human  Things^  prepares  our 
Minds  tofubmit  to  Adverftty  with  Re/ignation^  and  makes  us  ac- 
quiejce  in  the  more  humble  Stations  of  Life*  Lafily^  themojl 
common  Obfervations  on  the  Tempers  and  Manners  of  Men^  fuch 
as  Hjue  may  CQlleB  every  Day  from  common  Life^  offcEi  us  much 
more  flrongly  when  we  fee  them  exemplified  in  the  Hiftory  of 
greitt  Perfonages.  At  what  Age  Hiftory  ought  to  be  read*  In 
what  Senfe  proper  far  every  Age. 

1  HIRDLT,  Hiftory  Xxis^  to  ftrengthen  tbc  fcntimcnts  of 
virtue,  by  the  variety  of  views  in  which  it  exhibits  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  points  out  the  hand  of  God,  in  tiie 
a&irs  of  men.  For  certainly  whatever  fuggefts  to  us  the  idea 
of  a  Divine  Being,  either  in  the  end,  or  means,  of  great 
events,  oiuft  be  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue. 

That  the  world  has  a  governor,  or  fuperintendant,  is  juft  as 
evident  as  that  h  had  a  maker.  For  no  perfon  does  any  thing 
without  fomc  defign,  or  witliout  intending  to  make  fome  ufc 
of  it.  A  telcfcope  is  made  to  be  ufcd  for  the  better  diftin- 
guilhing  diftant  objefts,  the  eye  itfclf  for  feeing  thing?  at  a 

moderate 
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moderate  diftance  from  ils,  and  no  doubt^  men^  and  the  worli^ 
for  fome  end  or  other. 

And  at  the  fame  Being  that  made  the  greateft  things,  made 
the  finalleft  things  alfo.  all  being  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem^ 
fome  ufei  no  doabt,  it  made  of  erefty  thmg,  even  what  ap^ 
pears  to  us  the  moft  inconfiderable ;  fo  that,  as  our  Saviou^ 
obferved,  <<  a  fparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  without  God, 
«<  and  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered.*  Alfo,  at< 
nothing  was  made^  to  nothing  can  come  to  pafs  without  the 
knowledge,  the  appointment,  or  permifficn  of  Ood.  Sottic- 
thing,  therefore,  is  intended  by  every  thing  that  happ)fHs^  as 
well  as  by  every  thmg  that  is  made.  But  in  little  things  a  de- 
fign  is  not  fo  apparent  as  in  greater  and  more  ftriklng  things. 
Though  therefore,  the  hand  of  God  be  really  in  every  thing 
that  happens,  and  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  our  attention  is 
more  forcibly  drawn  to  it  in  great  events,  and  efpecially  hi 
things  which  happen  in  a  manner  unexpeAed  by  us. 

How  can  we  help  acknowledging  the  hand  of  God  when  we 
fee  great  and  important  events  brought  about  by  feemiD^ly 
trifling  and  inconfiderable  means ;  or  by  means  which  feem  to 
liave  little  or  no  relation  to  the  end ;  as  when  our  King  Jaflics 
and  both  houfes  t)f  parliament  were  refcued  from  deftru^Oni 
by  a  letter  which  a  confpirator  ftnt  with  a  view  to  fave  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  whom  he  had  a  friend*^ 
(hip? 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  deiire  which  Henry  VIII* 
had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would  hate  brought  about 
the  reformation  in  England  ?  The  indifcretion  of  a  Portuguefe 
prieft,  who  would  not  give  place  to  one  of  the  king's  officers! 
in  Japan,  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  Jefults,  in  refufing  to  give 
up  the  houfe  which  a  nobleman  had  given  them,  when  hts  fon 
cl^iimed  it  back  again,  occafioned  the  extirpation  of  tlie  Ro- 
man catholic  religion  in  that  country. 

But  what  moft  of  all  ihews  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  the 

weaknefs  and  {hort-fightedncfs  of  men,  are  great  events  being 

brought  about  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  perfons  who 

.  were  the  chief  inftrumcnts  of  them,  and  by  the  very  means 
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tirhkh  wtrv  (ttteaded  to  prodocc  a  contrary  crenti  Tliii» 
pftrftcutiim  hds  slways  Seen  thti  mealis  of  promotiog  th9  per-* 
ftcuted  riUgkm ;  ttiromocfai  that  it  jt  become  a  eoinmon  pro- 
ymsib,  that  «<  the  blood  of  the  maftTrs  is  the  feed  of  t\m 
**  chufch.**  ThuSy  likewifci  Athens,  Lacedsmon,  Car- 
thage»  Rome,  and  miny  other  ftatc^  have  been  ruined  bf 
that  o#n  Ibcbefies*  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  bf  his  intolerabte 
oppreffloiii  tras  the  cauft  of  the  freedom  of  the  ftatet  of 
Hoikiid*  Such  has  ofteh  been  the  confequence  of  widced 
itien  oirer-aAing  their  parts.  Thus*  alib  the  fenate  of  Rome, 
was  onct  faved  by  Catfline's  making  the  fignal  for  the  maflacre 
too  (bon. 

With  what  fatisf^^Uon  may  a  peribn  who  has  an  eye  to 
Sivtn^  Providence  read  fuch  a  pafTage  as  the  following  in, 
Machiavel,  that  Borgia  had  fo  well  conduced  his  meafures^ 
diat  he  mnft  have  been  mafter  of  Rome,  and  of  the  whole 
eccleiiaftieal  eftate,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  bht  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  him  to  forefee  that  he  himfelf  would  be  at 
the  po'Mit  of  death  at  the  very  time  that  Alexander  his  father, 
iiniflied  his  life.  They  were  both  poifolied  at  an  entertain- 
ment, by  a  miftoke  of  the  waiter,  who  ferved  them  with  tlie. 
wine  which  was  to  have  taken  off  their  enemiesr 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  hiftory  of  Divine  Provi*' 
dence,  that  perfons  beitig  known  to  have  abilities  fliail  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  obfcurity^  while  others 
have  been  advanced  in  confequence  of  their  Teeming  inngnifl- 
cance.  If  Auguftus  had  fhown  any  capacity,  as  a  ftatefman 
or  general,  any  greatnefs  of  foul,  or  any  thing  in  the  leai\  en- 
tftrprifing,  at  firft,  he  would  prob^y  never  have  been  maf- 
ter of  the  Roman  empire.  But  whiifc  Cicero,  and  Antony, 
la  their  turns,  thought  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  tliey,  un- 
known^ to  themfelves,  increafcd  his  power  and  influence,  at 
the  expence  of  their  own. 

In  this  view  it  is  very  amufing,  and  ufeful,  to  confuler  to 
what  a  difii^ent  purpofe,  the  labour,  powers,  ^nd  works  of 
sfien,  and  nations,  have  been  employed  from  what  was  cri* 
ginally  Jhought  of  and  intended';  as  that  the  Roman?/  after 

all 
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lit  their  conqoefts  of  other  nations,  ihould  be  often  go'vemed 
by  favage  and  tyrannical  barbarians,  fnch  as  Maximin  and 
others  -,  and  that  that  city,  the  miftrcfs  of  the  world,  which 
was  built  by  Romulus,  and  whofe  power  was  enlarged  by  fuch 
men  as  CamiUus,  Scipio  Afqcanos,  Marius,  Sylla,  Csefar, 
Pompey,  and  Trajan,  Ihould  now  be  in  fubjeOon  to  the  Pope, 
Bhd  the  feat  of  a  power  totaUy  different  from  what  had  before 
refided  m  it,  and  of  which  the  founders  could  have  no  con- 
ception. How  far  was  Conftantine  from  forfeeing,  that  Con- 
flantinople  would  be  the  capital  of  the  Turkift  empire,  and 
the  principal  fupport  of  a  reUgion  oppofite  to  that  which  he 
eftablilhed.  How  far,  alfo,  were  the  heads  of  the  Grecian 
commonwealths  from  forefceing,  that  their  country,  the  feat 
of  arts  and  liberty,  would  ever  become  the  moft  ignorant,  and 
and  enflaved  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe. 

A  regard  to  Divine  Providence,  b,  likewife,  extremely  ufc- 
^  ful  to  heighten  our  fatisfaaion  in  reading  hiftory,  and  throw 
an  agreeable  light  upon  the  moft  gloomy  and  difguftjng  part* 
of  it  with  a  view  to  this,  the  moft  difagreeable  objefts  in 
hlfto^  will  bear  to  be  looked  upon  with  fattsfaftion.  And. 
could  we  fee  every  event,  in  all  its  connexions,  and  moft  dif- 
tant  influences,  we  fliould,  no  doubt,  perfefUy  acquiefce  in 
<wery  thing  that  comes  to  pafs  under  the  government  of  God  j 
to  feeing  that  all  eviU,  lead  to,  and  terminate  in  a  greater 
good.  But  in  many  cafes,  we  fee  events  which  give  us  pain 
at  firft  fight,  and  which  occafion  much  regret  and  difappomt- 
ment  to  thofe  who  give  more  fcope  to  their  paffions  than  to 
their  rcflcaion  whUe  they  are  reading  j  which,  if  we  look  no 
farther  than  the  next  and  immediate  confequcnces,  we  ihaU  be 
thoroughly  fatisfied  and  plcafcd  with.  ,  ,._^  . 

Nopcrfon  convcrfant  with  the  ancient  claffical  hiftonanH 
and  who  has  thereby  acquired  a  claffical  tafte,  and  cUffical 
notions  of  liberty,  but  regrets  that  Rome,  in  the  height  of  us 
ciorv  fcould  fall  under  the  power  of  mafters.  But  it  isbecaufe. 
he  does  notcanfider  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  vaft  Roman- 
e„,pire  were  moft  mifwably  oppreffed  and  plundered  by  the 
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republican  governors,  who  had  little  to  fear  from  courts  of 
juftice ;  but  were  relieved  and  happy  under  the  government  of 
perions  who  lived  in  conftant  fear  of  being  accufed  of  mal- 
adminiftrationy  to  an  inexorable  mafter.  Nay  the  provinces 
were  not  much  lefs  happy  under  Tiberius  and  Nero,  that  under 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 

A  reader  of  Thucydides  is  apt  to  be  extremely  mortified  at 
the  ill-treatment  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians before  Syracufe.  But  it  is  becaufe  he  does  not  think  what 
would  probably  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  fuccefs  of 
that  expedition  ;  namely,  the  flavery  of  Greece,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  government,  the  confufion  and  flavery  of  Athens 
too.  As  fuccefs  naturally  points  out  our  favourite  hero  to  us, 
we  cannot  help  conceiving  a  violent  indignation  againft  Hanno, 
for  taking  no  more  care  to  fend  recruits  to  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  But  juftly  did  he,  and  all  Carthage>  dread 
the  power  of  Hannibal,  when  mafter  of  Rome,  who  was  able 
to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  government,  even  when  he 
was  conquered. 

Thefe  obvious  remarks  I  mention  here,  to  fhew  the  neceC- 
fity  of  thought  and  reflexion  in  reading  hirfory*  Farther  ob- 
fervations  of  this  kind,  and  fuch  as  are  lefs  obvious,  I  fhall 
rcfcrve  for  another  part  of  this  courfe  of  lefturcs,  in  which 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  enter  a  little  farther  into  the  views  and 
conduA  of  divine  providence,  in  the  government  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  hiftory,  in  the  misfortunes  and  hard- 
fliips  to  which  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfonages  have  been 
reduced,  gives  us  a  deep  convidtion  of  the  inftability  of  all 
human  things,  and  prepares  our  minds,  to  fubmit  to  adver- 
fity  with  more  patience  and  reflgnation,  as  to  a  condition 
firom  which  we  fee  none  are  exempt.  Even  the  misfortunes 
and  difappointments  of  brave  and  good  men,  who  have 
brought  themfelves  into  difficulties,  in  confequence  of  their 
generous  attempts,  in  favour  of  the  liberties  and  beft  inte- 
reib  of  manldnd,  do  not  as  exhibited  in  hiftory,  in  the  leaft 
tend  to  flacken  our  zeal  in  the  fame  glorious  caufe  3  at  the 
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fame  time  that  they  make  us  more  prudent  in  the  choice  and 
profecution  of  our  meafures,  to  attain  the  fame  end,  and  dif^ 
pofe  lis  to  yield  to  difappointment  With  a  better  grace.  That 
an  acquaintance  with  hidory  has  this  effeA,  I  appeal  to  what 
any  pcrfon  feek  after  reading  of  the  untimely  end  of  Agis, 
CatOy  Brutus,  Hampden,  and  the  great  Algernon  Sydney. 
The  honourable  meiltion  that  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  be 
made  of  fuch  glorious,  though  unfortunate  men  as  thefe,  and 
their  noble  ends,  will  raife  more  friends  to  the  fame  great  in- 
terefts  ;  while  their  misfortunes  will  only  (erte  to  make  thofe 
friends  more  prudent,  and  therefore  probably  mwc  fuccefsful 
in  their  endeavours. 

But,  independent  of  thcfe  martyrs,  of  liberfy  raifing  up 
more,  and  more  fuccefsful  patrons  of  it,  the  remarkable  re-» 
verfes  of  fortune  in  the  hiftory  of  confiderable  perfonages, 
has  a  fine  eSeft  upon  the  human  mind.  It  wonderfully 
foftens  and  calms  it,  and  gives  it  ail  excellent  temper  for 
encountering  with  the  viciflitudes  of  life.  What  other  fen- 
fations  do  we  feel,  while  we  read  that  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  wife  to  Charles  I.  of  England^ 
tvas  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  poverty ;  and  that 
lier  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  brother  of 
Lewis  XIV.  is  faid  to  have  Iain  in  bed  for  want  of  coals  to 
keep  her  warm,  while  the  people  of  Paris,  blind  with  rage» 
paid  no  attention  to  their  fuSerings.  The  fame  kind  of  fen- 
fations  we  feel,  when  we  read  of  the  great  and  fuccefsful  ge* 
neral  Belifarius  (if  the  flory  be  true)  begging  his  bread ;  of 
Cortez,  the  renowned  conquaror  of  Mexico,  living  unknown 
and  in  difgrace  in  Spain,  and  fcarce  able  to  get  to  fpeak  to 
his  mafter  Charles  V.  though  when  the  king  aiked,  who  the 
fellow  was  that  was  fo  clamorous  to  fpeak  to  him,  he  cried 
out,  «  I  am  one  who  have  got  your  majefty  more  provinces, 
than  your  father  left  you  towns."  He  afterwards  ferved  In  a 
rank  little  higher  than  that  of  a  common  foldier  on  the  coafl 
of  Barbary. 

Fifthly,  Thefe  great  reverfes  of  fortune,  and  calamities  of 
men  in  high  flations^  at  the  fame  time  that  tliey  are  hardly 

ever 
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ever  known  to  difcourage  men  of  ability  and  fpirit  from  tinder* 
taking  the  public  fetvicei  when  regularly  called  to  it,  may  judly 
make  pexfons  who  are  born  to  private  ftations,  and  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  rifing  above  them,  content  with  their  fituati* 
On.  The  many  who  have  abdicated  royalty,  as  ChriiHati  queen 
of  Sweden,  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  Vlftor  Amadeus, 
king  of  Sardinia,  John  Cafimer,  king  of  Poland,  and  others^ 
convince  us  that  crowns  do  not  always  iit  eafy;  and  that 
perfons  in  high  ftations  have  need  of  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  ho« 
nour  and  integrity  to  make  their  fatigues  and  misfortunes 
tolerable. 

It  is  no  unufeful  fentiment  that  we  coUeA  from  reading  that 
Hichlieu  ihortened  hb  days  by  the  uneafinefs  with  which  he 
was  devoured  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  power.  What  Voltaire 
fays  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  an  excellent  memento  to  the  ambitious  ; 
that  he  faw  all  his  family  perifh  by  premature  deaths ;  that 
though  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  appeared  in  public 
as  ufual,  in  private  the  pain  of  his  many  misfortunes  pierced 
him  to  the  heart,  and  threw  him  into  convulfions;  that  he 
met  with  domeftic  lodes  at  the  conclufion  of  an  unfuccefsful 
War,  and  before  he  was  fure  of  obtaining  a  peace,  and  at  a 
time  when  a  famine  had  wafted  his  kingdom ;  and  that  he 
lofl  in  the  minds  of  his  fubjeds,  during  the  laft  three  years 
of  hb  life,  all  the  refpe^l  and  efteem  he  had  gained  by  his  great 
aAionCS. 

The  advantage  of  preferring  a  private  fituation,  efpecially  to 
entering  into  the  views  of  faction,  we  fee  in  the  fecurity  and 
long  life  of  Atticus,  in  the  moft  diftraded  times  of  the  Roman 
hiftory ;  and  in  Richard  Cromwell,  who  lived  to  a  great  age 
contented  and  happy,  whereas  his  father  never  knew  what 
happinefs  was.  The  hiftory  of  very  few  great  ftatefmen  can 
match  that  of  Cardinal  Fleary,  of  whom  we  read,  that  his 
fchcmes  were  crowned  with  fuccefs  from  the  year  1 726  to  1 742 ; 
that  he  lived  ninety  years,  and  preferved  his  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  laft}  which  makes  his  hifbrian  fay,  that,  if  ever 
there  was  a  happy  man  upon  earth,  it  was  doubtlefs  Cardinal 
Fleory. 

E  a  Laftly, 
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Laillyi  Thofe  obfervations  on  the  tempers  and  manners 
of  men,  which  we  may  colleft  every  day  from  common 
life,  aSeA  us  much  more  ftrongly  when  we  fee  them  exem- 
plified in  the  hiftory  of  great  perfonages.  We  fee,  for 
inftance,  every  day,  that  almoft  all  perfons  who  are  intrufted 
with  power  abufe  it.  But  this  is  better  exemplified  in  kings, 
and  minifters  of  ftate.  We  fee  again  that  men  in  low  cir- 
cumftances  are  apt  to  be  defpifed,  and  that  court  is  always 
paid  to  the  great  and  the  powerful.  But  this  maxim  receives  a 
fironger  confirmation,  and  makes  a  deeper  impreffion,  than 
any  occurrence  in  private  life  could  occafion,  when  we  think 
what  court  was  paid  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  all  the  princes 
of  Europe,  while  Charles  11.  then  in  exile,  could  not  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  minifters  of  cither  France  or  Spain,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  he  made  a  journey  on  pur- 
pofe  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  a  common  and  juft  obfervation,  that,  through  the 
inconftancy  of  our  nature,  men  are  liable  to  conceive  hafty 
and  unreafonaUe  difguft  at  their  fituation,  and  yet,  when 
they  have  changed  it,  wifh  to  refume  it ;  and  this  we  fee 
exemplified  in  private  life  almoft  every  day.  But  ever  fo 
many  examples  of  this  kind  do  not  make  fo  great  an  impref^ 
iion  upon  us,  as  the  hiftory  of  Viftor  Amadeus  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  abdicated  the  crown  through  mere  caprice,  but 
found,  as  fome  hiftorian  fays,  that  the  company  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  who  was  become  his  wife,  devotion,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement,  could  not  fatisfy  a  foul  occupied  during  fifty 
years  with  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He  was  dcfirous  of 
regaining  the  throne  c^'en  by  force,  and  afterwards  died  ia 
confinement. 

How  incapable  riches  and  power  are  to  fatisfy  the  mind  of 
man,  is  an  obfervation  which  few  perfons,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  own  experience,  have  not  feen  occafion  to  make.  But 
the  fentiment  makes  a  deeper  impreffion  upon  us  when  we 
fee  it  exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  ftatefmen  and  conquerors  ;. 
and  as  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  a  converfation  which 
paflcd  between  Pyrrhus  and  his  minifter  Cyneas,  before  their 
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expedition  into  Italy.  The  minifter  alked  the  king  what  he 
propofed  to  do  when  he  had  fubdued  the  Romans  ?  He  an- 
fwered,  pafs  into  Sicily.  What  then  ?  faid  the  minifter.  Con- 
quer the  Carthaginians,  replies  the  king.  And  what  follows 
that  ?  fays  the  minifter.  Be  fbvereign  of  Greece,  and  then 
enjoy  ourfelves,  faid  the  king.  And  why,  replied  the  feniible 
minifter,  can  we  not  do  this  lafl  now  ? 

To  add  one  inftancc  more  :  we  fee  the  vanity  of  the  living 
in  their  boundlefs  provifion  for  futurity,  and  in  the  diffipation 
of  the  large  fortunes  of  covetous  perfons,  by  the  extravagance 
of  their  heirs.  But  it  does  not  affeft  us  near  fo  much  as  when 
we  are  reading  in  hiftory,  that  the  riches  which  Sixtus  V.  amaft 
cd  in  his  pontificate,  and  thofe  which  Henry  IV.  oF  France, 
had  with  great  difficulty  faved,  were  fquandered  away  within 
lefs  than  a  year  after  their  deaths  ;  alfo  that  the  treafure  which 
Henry  VII.  of  England  had  raifed  by  every  art  of  extortion^ 
went  almoft  as  faft. 

Thus  we  have  feen  how,  by  hiftory,  our  minds  are  agree- 
ably entertained,  our  paftions  are  exercifed,  and  our  judg- 
ments are  formed,  fo  as  either  to  fit  us  for  the  bufinefs  of 
life,  or  furnifh  us  with  materials  for  fcience ;  how  fentiments 
of  virtue  are  acquired,  and  the  beft  moral  maxims  of  con- 
duct are  moft  deeply  imprefled  upon  our  minds.  All  thefc 
advantages  refult  from  hiftory  as  z  Jiudy.  There  are  other 
advantages  refulting  to  mankind  from  it,  in  a  different  man- 
ner, as  only  one  inftrument  of  recording  tranfaftions.  How 
imperfedl,  for  inftance,  without  hiftory,  would  be  our  know- 
ledge of  genealogies,  and  confequently  of  the  order  of  im- 
portant fuccefllons,  and  how  precarious  would  be  the  advan- 
tage, refulting  from  conventions  and  treaties  of  all  kinds, 
if  all  the  articles  of  them  were  repofited  only  in  the  memory 
of  the  contrafting  parties.  We  read  that  tlie  boundaries  of 
fome  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  once  determined  bv  a  verfe 
of  Homer,  who,  in  his  defcription  of  Greece,  relates  what 
they  were  in  his  time. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  ufes  of  hiftory  will  affift  us 
in  determinlDg  what  has  formerly  been  a  fubjedl  of  debate 
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among  the  critics,  namely,  at  what  age  hiftory  is  proper  to 
be  read. 

ConfiJering  the  various  ufes  to  which  the  ftudy  of  hiftory 
has  been  ihown  to  be  fubfervient,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we 
fliould  hefitate  tQ  pronounce,  that  it, can  neither  be  begun 
too  early,  nor  continued  too  late.  If  hiftory  amufe  the 
imagination,  exercife  and  improve  the  paflions,  infpire  a 
tafte  for  true  glory,  juft  fentiments  of,  and  a  love  for,  virtue, 
and  thereby  form  the  temper^  and  prepare  men  for  converling 
with  the  world  5  what  can  be  more  proper  for  young  perfons  ? 
And  fince  the  mind  cannot  be  too  well  fumiflicd  in  thefc 
refpefts,  and  men  cannot  have  too  large  a  ftock  of  this 
anticipate^  experience,  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  be  ufefiil  while  there 
remains  any  thing  of  the  part  we  have  to  aA  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  fince  hiftory  furnifhes  materials  for 
the  fineft  fpeculatioas,  and  the  moft  important  fciences,  it  can« 
not  but  be  of  fervice  while  we  make  any  ufe  of  our  inteUe£hi4 
faculties. 

Since  hiftory  may  be  confidered  as  containing  examples  of 
the  fciences  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly,  no  doubt  a  perfon 
who  has  ftudied  thofe  fciences,  is  qualified  to  read  hiftory  with 
more  pleafure  and  advantage.  But  then  it  muft  likewife  be  con<* 
fidered,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  be  mafter  of  thefe  fciences  with-> 
out  a  knowledge  of  hiftory.  Their  influences  and  ufes  are  re- 
ciprocal. Thus  the  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the  grammar  of 
sny  language  will  read  authors  who  have  written  in  it  with  more 
eafe  and  advantage.  But  grammars  could  never  have  been  made 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  languages  for  which  they 
were  made,  nor  even  learned,  without  the  ufe  of  examples  bor- 
rowed from  thofe  languages. 

That  young  perfons  are  not  capable  of  making  a  right  ufe 
of  hiftorical  examples  in  a  moral  refpeA  was  obviated  when 
the  advantages  of  hiftory  above  experience  were  mentioned. 
If  what  was  faid  there  be  confidered,  it  will  appear  much 
fafer  for  a  child  to  be  trufted  with  a  piece  of  hiftory  than  to 
hear  the  common  news  of  the  town  he  lives  in.  It  is  certain* 
that  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  eu£t  juftice  done  to 
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the  characters  of  men  in  the  events  of  their  lives.  But  in  hif- 
tory  it  is  done  much  more  completely  than  it  is  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  any  particular  perfon's  obiervation.. 

A  proper  regard,  no  doubt^  ought  to  be  had  to  the  age» 
experience,  and  previoufly  acquired  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
intended  fphcre  of  life,  of  the  perfon  to  whom  particular 
hiftories  are  recommended.  It  would  be  very  prepofterous  to 
advife  any  perfon  to  begin  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  with  fuch 
writers  as  Polybius  or  Tacitus,  and  to  end  with  Livy,  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,  or  Cornelius  Nepos.  Common  fenfe  will  direA 
that  hiftories  which  tend  chiefly  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or 
infbrce  the  plaineft  inftru£tions  in  morak,  ought  rather  to  be 
recommended  to  young  perfons,  who  will  both  have  the  moft 
relilh  for  fuch  works,  and  to  whom  they  will  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe ;  and  that  hiftories  which  fumifh  more  exerciie 
for  the  judgment  fhould  be  referved  for  an  age  in  which  the 
judgment  is  riper.  However  there  can  be  no  great  incon- 
venience in  young  perfons  being  indulged  in  reading  almoft 
all  hiftories  promifcuoufly.  Their  natural  difpofition,  and 
previous  acquirements,  will  dire£t  them  to  what  they  are 
moft  capable  of  profiting  by,  and  the  higher  ufes  of  the 
fame  works  may  be  fafcly  left  to  be  reaped  at  a  fecond  pe- 
rufal,  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  life.  No  general  hiftory  is 
better  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  young  perfons  than  that  of. 
Rolling 
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R  T  IL 


OF    THE    SOURCES    OF    HISTORT. 


LECTURE       IV. 

Importance  of  Records.  Wkfit  have  been  the  principal  Methods  of 
tranfmitting  to  Pofteriiy  the  Knowledge  of  Events^  with  the 
Advantages  and  Imperfedlions  of  each*  Oral  Tradition*  De^ 
pendent  and  independent  Evidence,  To  efiimate  the  Value  of 
fngle  Evidences.  HiJIorical  Examples.  The  Corruption  of 
Tradition  exemplified  in  Ecclefiafiical  Hijiory^  and  the  Ancient 
Hi/lory  of  Egypt.  Difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
Times  with  rfpeil  to  the  Communication  of  Intelligence. 

A  H  O  U  G  H  ft  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  mankind,  in  very 
early  and  rude  ages,  cou'd  be  aware  of  any  of  the  advantages 
which  arife  fro  i  Hiftory  as  zfiudy^  or  that  they  could  even  have 
much  occafion  to  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of  any  of  their  tranf- 
aftions  to  pofterity  5  yet  it  ^ufl  be  acknowledged  that  the  ap» 
prehenfion  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  fome  contrivance  for  this  pur- 
pofe  muft  very  foon  have  arifen  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
who  were  forming  themfelves  into  any  kind  of  fociety. 
No  fociety,  for  inftance,  can  fubfift  without  compacts  and 
agreements  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  manifeltly  liable  to  be  forgotten, 
or  evaded  (particularly  as  t' e  oh!g»r.on  of  keeping  a  pro- 
niife  is  feldoni  found  to  have  much  force  among  barba- 
rians) that  it  muft  have  immediately  appeared  deiirable  to 

have 
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have  fome  ftanding  memorials  of  them,  as  a  better  fecurity 
for  their  obfervance  than  the  memory,  or  the  honour,  of  the 
contrafting  parties.  Various  other  more  extenfive  ufes  o£ 
records  could  not  fail  to  occur  in  a  more  improved  ftato  of  fo- 
ciety ;  and  with  the  improvements  of  fociety,  and  the  multi- 
plied ufes  of  records,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the 
methods  of  recording  would  likewife  improve.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  thefe  have  been  various  \  and  the  traces  of  pad 
events  which  the  praftice  of  thefe  methods  has  left  in  the  world, 
are  the  chief  fources  to  which  all  hiflorians  muft  have  recourfe 
for  their  materials. 

Under  this  fecond  head,  of  the  fources  of  hiftory^  I  propofc 
to  enumerate  all,  or  at  lead  the  principal,  methods  that  have 
been  made  ufe  of  for  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  knowledge 
of  pad  events  \  and  I  (hall  treat  of  them  in  what  I  apprehend 
to  be  their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  firft  and  lead 
pcrfeft,  and  ending  with  the  lad  and  mod  perfeft,  that  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  yet  invented.  Under  each  head  I  {hall 
confider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  reds,  and 
give  a  general  account  of  the  information  we  may  expeft 
from  it.  After  .thefe  direB  fources  of  hidory,  I  (hall  men- 
tion the  principal  of  thofe  means  by  which  we  are  able  tndi^ 
feElly  to  afcertain,  and  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of  important 
fadb. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  carving, 
Oral  Tradition  mud  have  been  the  only  vehicle  of  hidorical 
knowlcuge ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  this,  it  is  well  worth  our 
notice,  that  the  wifdom  of  Providence  has  made  provifion  for 
the  indru6lion  of  youth  in  the  difpoiitions  and  circumdances 
of  their  aged  parents.  When  the  aftive  fcenes  of  their  lives 
are  clofed,  their  aftive  powers  being  fpent,  but  the  active  paf- 
fions  of  their  nature  dill  fo  much  awake,  as  deeply  to  intered 
thefti  in  public  tranfactions,  fince  they  can  have  but  little  fliare 
in,  :mJ*jnjoyment  of,  the  prefenty  they  are  perpetually  review- 
ing, and  taking  pleafure  in  relating,  the  pofl  fcenes  of  their 
live^ ;  \vh  ch,  being  imprefled  when  their  minds  were  vigo- 
rous and  retentive^  are  faithfully  retained  in  memory.    Tlius 

the 
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the  natural  talkatlvenefs  of  old  age,  meeting  with  the  natural 
inquifitivenefs  and  curioiity  of  youth,  makes  a  happy  coinci- 
dence of  circumflances,  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
knowledge  and  inftruAion. 

It  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  it  is  obvious  to  conceive,  that 
this  method  of  conveying  hiftorical  knowledge  muft  liave  been 
very  impcrfeft,  and  inadequate  for  fevcral  important  ufcs  of 
hiftory.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  it  might  have  been  much 
more  extenfive  and  exaA  than  we,  who  chiefly  make  ufe  of 
dilierent  and  more '  perfeA  methods,  can  well  imagine.  It 
is  univerfally  true,  that  when  any  art  has  been  long  difufed, 
it  grows  Ufs  perfect,  and  more  infuflicient,  than  when  man- 
kind, through  want  of  any  other,  were  obliged  to  make  the 
moft  of  it  i  and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  fuffcr  more  upon  com- 
parifon  with  a  new,  and  more  cultivated  art  than,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  ought  to  do.  Thus  we  fee  that  perfons  who  hs^ve 
no  knowledge  of  written  numbers  are  much  readier  in  mental 
computation,  than  thofe  who  have  beex^  uftd  to  have  recourfe 
to  their  pen  upon  every  occafiout 

It  is  very  poflible,  therefore,  that  we  may  entertain  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  hiftorical  knowledge  before 
the  invention  of  the  prefent  arts  of  recording  events ; 
fince  perfons  who  had  no  hiftories  to  read  would  ipake  more 
enquiries,  and  take  more  pains  to  procure  information  from 
;iU  quarters,  and  would,  of  courfe,  be  more  capable  of  in- 
forming others  than  any  perfons  now  living  could  be  with 
rcfpeft  to  what  they  have  not  learned  from  books.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  that,  in  thofe  unlettered  ages,  every  elderly 
pcrfon  would  be  poffefled  of  a  little  treafure  of  hiftory; 
which  would  not  confift  of  his  own  family  ftories  only,  but 
contain  many  particulars  relative  to  the  general  ftatc  of  his 
country,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

Thcfe  informations  were  the  fourccs  from  which  Herodotus 
derived  the  greateft  part  of  his  hiftory ;  and  the  growing  re- 
putation of  that  author  demonftrates  how  much  real  and  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  a  man  of  fenfe  and  enquiry  may  get  from  fuch 
cfaaonds. 

To 
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To  fccure  the  remembrance  of  very  important  fefts,  par- 
ticularly of  compaAs  and  treaties,  we  find  it  to  have  been 
the  cuftom  in  all  nations  before  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  even 
continued  long  after  their  IntrodufKon,  to  recite  them  be- 
fore large  ftated  aflemblies  of  people.  Hereby,  both  an  air 
of  importance  was  given  to  them,  and  a  greater  number  of 
witnefTes  provided  for  them.  For  many  ages  in  this  country, 
every  contraA  of  importance  was  made  in  fome  public  courts 
and  no  bargain  or  fale  of  goods  was  valid  unlefs  made  in  the 
open  market.  It  is  not  wholly  improbable,  but  that  it  might 
be  in  confequence  of  fuch  cuftoms  as  thefe  that  Herodotus  was 
led  to  recite  bis  written  hiftory  before  the  gemeral  aflembly  of 
Greece  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  which  the  Indians  of  North 
America  ufe,  to  enable  them  to  retain  in  memory  all  the 
articles  of  a  complex  treaty.  The  public  orator  delivers  to 
one  of  his  attendants  a  ftring  of  wampum  upon  the  reci- 
tal of  every  article ;  fo  that  each  is  intrufted  to  a  different 
perfon,  and  he  is  provided  with  a  memorial  of  it,  that  may 
frequently  remind  him  of  it,  and  thereby  the  more  deeply 
ioiprefs  it  on  his  memory. 

The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  anfwered  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  much  better,  and  contained  a  pretty  full  hiftory  of  the 
nation  from  a  very  early  period.  They  confifted  of  the 
figures  of  natural  objects,  fometimes  contraAed  into  bUro^ 
gijpiicSf  mixed  with  many  fymbolical  charaAers  $  and  the  names 
of  perfons  and  places  were  dtftinguiihed  by  the  figures  of 
the  obje£b  which  the  names  expreiled.  Thus,  with  the  help 
of  tradition  (there  being  perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ex- 
plain thefe  piftures)  they  conveyed  to  future  ages  a  very  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  paft. 

But,  notwithftanding  every  method  of  improving  merely 
oral  tradition,  it  feems  to  have  been  not  without  reafon, 
that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  lays  it  down  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  things  faid  to  have  been  done  above  a  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  years  before  the  ufe  of  letters,  arc  worthy  of  little 

credit 
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credit.     And  if  we  confidcr  the  nature  of  evidence,  the  rea- 

fonablencfs  of  this  aflertion  will  be  more  apparent  5  and  particularly 
if  we  attend  to  the  great  diiTerence  there  is  between  dependent 
and  independent  evidence. 

If  the  evidence  of  a  fadl  depend  upon  a  number  of  original 
witneiTcb,  no  way  connected  with  oae  another,  fo  that  the 
infuiliciency  of  one  fhall  not  at  all  affect  the  reft,  the  faft 
will  not  be  improbable  unlefs  the  deficiency  of  credibility  in 
tiiein  all  be  very  great.  But,  if  the  evidence  be  fupported  by 
a  number  of  wItnoiTcs  dependent  upon  one  another,  fo  that 
the  iniuiliciency  of  any  one  fiiall  wholly  invalidate  that  of  all 
who  come  after,  the  credibility  of  each  feparately  taken  muft 
be  very  great,  to  make  the  evidence  of  the  whole  authentic. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the -more  witncfles  there  arc  the  better. 
For  each  evidence,  though  ever  fo  weak,  increafes  the  pro- 
bability, and  brings  us  nearer  to  certainty.  But  in  the  latter 
cui'e  the  fewer  there  are  the  better  ;  for  each  evidence,  though 
ever  io  ftrong,  leiTons  the  probability,  and  makes  the  faft  more 
uncertain. 

The  fubje(£t  Dr.  Hartley  has  illuflratcd  by  the  mathe- 
matical doclrine  of  chances,  in  the  following  manner ;  putting 
■*■  for  the  abfolute  value  of  each  dependent  evidence,  or  the 
infuiriciency  of  each  independent  evidence,  abfolute  certainty 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  abfolute  uncertainty  in  the  latter  being 
equal  to  unity,  and  making  the  number  of  witneffes  the  power 
of  a  in  both.  From  this  it  will  be  manifeft,  upon  a  little  at- 
tention, that  provided  the  power  fn)  be  confiderablc  faj  may 
be  very  little  without  greatly  diminifliing  the  value  of  the 
cxpreiVun;  that  is,  without  greatly  lefTcning  the  probability 
ill  the  one    cafe,    or    the    improbability    in   the   other.     For 

example,  let  (i  =  T;  and  fi=  10  \  then  oj; '  which, 

30,000,000,000 
in  independent  evidence,  will  be  little  lels  than  abfolute  cer- 
tainty J   and  in  dependent  evidence,  little  lefs  than  abfolute 
uncertainty. 

The  value  of  each  feparate  evidence  muft  be  eftimated  from 
confidering  the  opportunity  any  perfon  had  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  his  fidelity  m  cornqjiunicating  it.    In  hiftorical  evi- 
dence. 
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dence,  where  an  author's  moral  character  is  not  known,  his 
veracity  will  be  judged  of  according  to  his  fituation,  by  con- 
fidering  whether  it  was  fuch  as  would  lay  him  under  any  bias 
to  fallify,  or  not. 

From  the  firft  of  thefe  confiderations  we  infer  that  the  hif- 
tories  of  England,  Scotland,  and  other  European  ftates,  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquelh,  and  the  introcju^llon  of  letters  (as 
they  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  oral  tradition)  muft  be  very- 
uncertain  :  and  hence  the  marks  of  fable  in  fome  of  the  firft 
books  of  almoft  all  very  ancient  hiftories.  From  the  fecond 
confideration  we  are  led  to  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts 
of  either  friends  or  enemies  in  the  hiftories  of  rival  nations, 
and  particularly  of  oppofite  feels  or  parties,  unlefs  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  accounts  of  both  fides.  Thus 
the  charaAer  which  the  Romans  have  given  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  even  their  accounts  of  fadls  in  their  intercourfc 
with  them,  will  be  for  ever  reckoned  dubious ;  whereas  the 
moft  exaA  and  impartial  hiftory  of  their  tranfaftions  with 
the  Grecian  ftates  may  be  extracted  from  the  accounts  of 
both  nations.  And  from  both  confiderations  is  founded  the 
great  degree  of  credit  that  is  univerfally  given  to  the  hiftories 
of  Thucydides  and  Zenophon.  Both  of  thefe  authors  lived 
in  the  times  of  which  they  write  j  both,  though  Athenians^ 
and  employed  in  public  characters  by  their  country,  were  ill- 
ufed  by  their  countrymen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  amonj 
the  Lacedemonians  j  fo  that  it  may  be  pretty  fairly  prefumed^ 
that  one  prejudice  would  nearly  balance  another,  and  their 
minds  be  left,  as  near  as  poflible,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolate  im. 
partiality. 

The  comparifon  of  the  Egyptian  hiftories  of  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  what  Plato  relates  from  a  Toem  of 
Solon's,  {hews  the  natural  progrefs  of  fidlion  in  hiftory, 
where  there  are  no  records  to  curb  and  reftrain  the  invention 
of  a  people  bent  upon  magnifying  their  antiquities,  After 
Cambyfes  had  deftroyed  the  records  of -Egypt,  the  prieftsof 
that  country  were  continually  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  their 
kings,  and  carrying  more  backward  the  dates  of  paft  tranf- 

actions. 
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a{tiohS|  as  appears  by  the  following  ciraimftances.  Soloii^ 
Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  all  travelled  into  Egypt  at  different 
and  fucceflive  periods  of  timei  and  all  had  their  information 
from  the  priefts  of  that  country.  According  to  Solon,  who 
was  the  firft  of  the  three  that  vifited  Egypt,  the  wars  of  tha 
great  gods  happened  .in  the  days  of  Cecrops,  but  according 
to*  Herodotos  they  muft  have  been  more  ancient  i  and  Dio«i 
dorus,  who  wrote  four  hundred  years  after  Herodotus,  inferts 
many  namelefs  kings  between  thofe  whom  he  placed  in  con- 
tinual fucceffion ;  fo  that  their  earlieft  hiftory  was  then  re- 
moved into  the  remoteft  antiquity. 

The  credibility  of  hiftorians  who  treat  of  their  own  times^ 
and  do  not  compile  from  the  writings  of  others,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  themielves  bore  a  part  in  public  affairs,  as 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Caefar,  Clarendon,  Sully,  &c.  come 
under  the  confideration  of  original  evidences.  With  refped 
to  writers  of  this  clafs,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  circumftances  in  which  it  was  much  lefs 
eafy  to  receive  information  than  the  moderns,  by  reafon  of 
their  want  of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  ufe  for  tht 
fpeedy  conveying  of  intelligence.  For  thefe  we  are  indebted 
to  that  freer  intercourfe  which  more  extenCve  politics  and 
commerce  have  promoted  between  different  ftates,  and  eC* 
peciallj  the  eftabliihment  of  pofcs  in  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  ancient  times  a  nation  might  be  fubdued,  and  hardly^ 
any  but  its  next  neighbours  hear  of  it.  This  may  be  the 
reafon  why  fo  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
and  Caithaginians  by  the  cotemporary  Greek  writers,  who  do 
not  fo  ftriAly  confine  themfelves  to  their  fubjefi,  as  purpofely 
to  decline  the  mention  of  foreign  incidents  that  would  em* 
bellifh  their  works.  For  a,  like  reafon  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  ftates  of  Europe  were  long  ignorant  both  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  his  conquefts.  But  fince  commerce  and  navigation 
have  been  fo  much  extended,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  xhott 
remote  parts  of  the  civilized  world  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
immediately  communicated  to  all  the  reft. 
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It  IS  a  pretty  juft  obfervation  of  Mr.  Humcy  that,  in  gt* 
neral,  there  is  more  candour  and  iincerity  in  the  ancient 
hiftorians,  but  lefs  exaftnefs  and  care  than  in  the  moderns. 
Thereafon  of  the  latter  may  be,  that  the  firft  writers  of 
hiftory  could  not  be  aware  of  the  ufe  of  fuch  minute  exa6faieis 
in  relating  a  variety  of  hiftorical  circumftances.  For  example^ 
not  having  obferved,  or  fufficiently  attended  to,  fuch  fubje^ 
as  government,  laws,  manners,  arts,  &c.  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  progrefs  of  them  would  ever  become  a  matter  of  fuch 
general  and  reafonable  curiofity  as  it  is  now.  Alfo  having 
feen  no  important  end  anfwered  by  chronological  exafhiefs, 
and  having  no  fixed  eras  to  guide  them,  they  would  naturally 
not  be  fo  attentive  to  fix  the  precife  dates  of  events,  as  the 
more  extenfive  views  of  modern  hiftorians  makes  it  defirable 
that  they  had  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  and  clailical  hiftorians  had 
an  advantage  in  the  fuhjeEl  of  their  hiftorics,  with  refpedt  to 
the  certainty  of  intelligence,  concerning  the  objefts  and  mo- 
tives of  fchemes  and  tranfaiSlions.  They  treat  chiefly  of  the 
politics  and  wars  of  republican  ftates,  in  which  nothing  can 
be  kept  fecret.  For  befides  that  modem  politics  are  much 
more  complex  and  refined  than  the  ancient,  more  pains  are 
taken  to  conceal  them ;  which,  in  European  courts  and  mo- 
narchies, or  ftates  in  which  the  executive  power  is  lodged  in 
one  hand  or  a  few  hands,  it  is  more  eafy  to  do.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  fo  much  are  the  methods  of  coming  at  intel-* 
ligence  multiplied,  and  improved,  in  the  more  conne^ed  mo- 
dem ftates  of  Europe,  that  the  fagacity  even  of  fome  cotem- 
porary  writers  has  arrived  at  remarkable  certainty  and  exa£bief& 
in  their  accounts  of  public  meafures  ;  and  even  with  refpeft  to 
thofe  nations  which  are  the  moft  famed  for  the  intricacy  of 
their  politics.  Gerard,  fecretary  to  the  Duke  d'Epcrnon,  re- 
lates, that  when  Davila's  hiftory  was  read  by  that  old  man, 
who  had  been  a  principal  aftor  in  that  age,  he  exprefled'  his 
wonder  how  the  author  could  be  fo  well  informed  of  the  moft 
iecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe  times. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE      V. 

Of  hlflorical  Poems.  Thofe  of  Homer,  Puilic  Monuments^  nviti 
traditional  Explications.  Hi/lorical  Cuftoms.  Hiforical  Names 
(f  Perfons^  Countries  and  Towns f  iffc.  Monuments^  with  em- 
blematical  and  alphabetical  Infcriptions. 

J\  METHOD  of  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  impor- 
tant events  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  fimple  narration 
would  be  by  hijlorical poems ^  with  which  few  barbarous  nations 
have  been  long  wholly  unprovided.  A  ftory  reduced  to  any 
kind  of  metre  would  fuflFer  little  by  repetition ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  that  any  variation  in  the  repetition  would 
be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  affeA  the  general  hSks  it  contained* 
Confidering  that  all  the  learning  of  thofe  nations  muft  necef- 
farily  confift  of  thofe  poems,  and  that,  being  compofed  chiefly 
in  honour  of  their  founders  and  heroes,  they  would  be  con- 
ftantly  fung  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  on  feftivals  inftituted 
to  their  memory  (which  circumfhmces  would  greatly  contribute 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  them)  it  is  eafily  conceived  what  ufc 
an  hiftorian,  who  could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  fuch  poems, 
might  make  of  them. 

The  bards  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Germans,  and 
the  Scaldri  among  the  Scandinavians,  are  moft  worthy  of  our 
notice  in  this  refpedl,  as  they  were  an  order  of  men  whofe 
fole  employment  it  was  to  compofe  and  repeat  thofe  poems. 
Olaus  Magnus  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  poems  of  the " 
Scaldri  in  his  hiftory  of  one  of  the  northern  nations.  It  were 
to  be  wiflied  that  the  poems  of  the  Welih  and  Irifh  were  better 
known. 

Even  the  poems  of  Homer  (particularly  the  Iliad)  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  their  being  founded  on  fa<Sl,  notwithftanding 
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the  mixture  of  the  abfurd  Grecian  mythology  with  them. 
This  author  is  much  more  circumftantial  than  a  mere  writer 
of  fiction,  particularly  fo  ancient  a  writer,  would  ever  have 
thought  of  being.  The  remarkable  diftinAnefs  of  his  cha- 
raAers  is  likewife  no  bad  foundation  for  fuppofing  that  they 
were  copied  from  real  life.  In  both  thefe  refpefb  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil  is  very  dcfcftive.  The  hiftorical  part  of  that  work 
is  neither  fo  circumftantial,  nor  are  the  characters  introduced 
into  it  fo  diftinAly  marked.  It  has,  therefore,  much  more  the 
air  of  a  romance. 

Particularity  in  fa£b  and  charafters  nccefiarily  belong,  and 
clofely  adhere,  to  whatever  has  actually  happened.  It  is 
therefore  almoft  impoffible  to  exclude  the  mention  of  the 
particular  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  charaAer  in  a 
relation  of  fadb  ;  whereas  thefe  being  fuperfluous  in  the 
views  of  a  writer  of  fiftion,  and  not  ncceffarily  obtruding 
themfelves  into  the  ftory,  they  are  generally  omitted.  Befides, 
fiich  ftories  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  trite  maxims 
of  criticifm,  as  being  free  from  every  thing  that  is  not  eflen- 
tial  to  the  main  ftory.  But  this  kind  of  correAnefs  is  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  what  is  one  of  the  beft  charaAeriftics 
of  truth.  And  happy  has  it  been  for  the  caufe  of  truth  that 
the  importance  of  introducing  fuch  a  number  of  feemingly 
unneceflary  particulars  into  narrations  was  not  more  early  at« 
tended  to,  as  hereby  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  diftinguUh  truth 
from  fidion  in  ancient  writings. 

Another  means  of  prefer ving  traditions,  which  has  been 
more  general  than  hiftorical  poems,  is  by  vifiUe  monuments^ 
fiich  as  pillarsy  edifices ^  or  mere  heaps  of  Jtones^  erefted  upon- 
occafion  of  any  remarkable  event.  Thefe  monuments,  en- 
gaging  the  attention  of  the  rifing  generation,  would  occafiott 
fuch  a  fuccelHon  of  enquiries  and  informations,  concerning 
the  origin  and  ufe  of  them,  as  would  long  preferve  the 
knowledge  of  the  tranfa£tions  they  were  conneftcd  with. 
Of  this  nature  probably  was  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  well  as 
the   pillar  that   Jacob   erected  at  Hebron,  and  the  heap  of 
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ftones  jointly  raifed  by  him  and  Laban  as  a  memorial  of  their 
mutual  reconciliation  and  covenant. 

As  thcfe  monuments  had  no  4n/cripiionsj  their  explanation 
muft  only  have  been  traditional ;  but  as  the  fadb  were  con- 
nefteJ  with  vifible  and  ftriking  afibciated  circumftances,  they 
would  have  great  advantage  over  thofe  conveyed  by  mere 
oral  tradition.  The  fight  of  the  monument  could  not  fail 
to  revive,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  remembrance  of  the  ufe  and  defign  of  it :  and 
while  the  monument  fubfifted,  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that 
even  a  migration  of  the  people  would  be  followed  by  an  ab* 
folute  lofs  of  the  hiftory.  For  the  new*comers,  though  not 
equally  interefted  in  the  events  referred  to  with  the  late  in- 
habitants, could  not  help  being  induced,  by  principles  com-' 
mon  to  human  nature,  to  get  what  information  they  could 
procure  with  refpcft  to  fuch  curiofitics  in  the  countries  they 
fettled  in.  • 

Giving  names  to  countries,  towns,  &c.  has  been  made  ufe 
of  as  an  expedient  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their 
planters  or  founders,  from  times  of  the  earlieft  antiquity  to 
the  prefent  age ;  from  Enoch,  which  had  its  name  from  the 
fon  of  Cain,  down  to  Pitlbury,  which  was  fo  called  in  the 
late  war.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  name  given  either  to  a 
perfon,  or  place  in  the  Old  TefVament  without  an  hiitorical 
reafon  for  it.  And  where  tranfa<St ions  would  not  to  be  to  the 
honour  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  them,  the  officious  zeal 
of  their  enemies  has  fometimes  affixed  opprobrious  names 
and  epithets  to  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  them, 
which  bid  equally  fair  to  adhere  to  them.  Thus  the  field  in 
which  Pope  Gregory  treated  with  Lewis  the  Feeble,  when  they 
were  both  known  to  enter  into  the  negociation  with  a  view  ta 
deceive  one  another,  went  for  a  long  time,  and  is  perhaps  t<$ 
this  day  known,  by  the  name  of  the  Field  of  Lies. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  public  monuments  and  traditional 
explanations,  are  national  cujloms^  in  commemoration  of  re- 
markable hiilorical  events^    fuch   as  the   Athenians   fending 
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annually  a  fliip  to  Delos,  the  Pafchal  fupper  among  the  jews> 
the  Lord's  fupper  among  Chriftians,  our  making  bonfires  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  and  carrying  oak  boughs  on  the  twenty- 
]}inth  of  May. 

The  philpfopher  Anaximander  effeiHiually  provided  for  his 
Bot  being  forgotten  j  when,  being  afked  by  the  magiftrates 
at  Lampf^cum,  where  he  had  refided,  what  they  Ihould  do 
to  honour  his  memory,  he  made  the  feemingly  fmall  ad  fimple 
requeft,  that  the  boys  might  have  leave  to  play  on  the  a  miver- 
fary  of  his  deceafe. 

Thefe  hiAorical  cuftoms  would  not,  indeed,  like  hiftorical 
monuments,  remain  in  the  country  where  they  were  firft 
eftabliflied,  and  thereby  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  new 
inhabitants;  but,  which  is  an  equivalent  advantage,  they  are 
eafily  transferred  with  the  people  that  migrate,  wherever 
they  go ;  and  in.  another  refpeft  they  are  more  nfeful  to  an 
hiftorian,  as  they  aflift  himi  in  tracing  the  original  of  colo- 
nies, which  would  naturally  retain  the  cuftoms  of  their  mo- 
ther country.  Thus  Newtpn  infers  from  what  we  read  of 
the  practice  of  circumcifion  in  Colchis  and  Iberia,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  were  probably  a  colony 
of  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  left  there  in  the  expedition  of  Se- 
foftris.  By  the  fame  manner  of  reafoning  the  Chinefc  have 
alfo  of  late  been  fufpcfted  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Egyptians, 
and  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  North  America  to  be  of  the  race 
of  the  ancienit  Sarinatians,  inhabiting  the  north  eaftcrn  parts  of 
Afia. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  corruption  which  the  tra- 
ditional explanations  of  naked  monuments  is  unavoidably^ 
liable  to,  might  firft  fuggeft  to  mankind  the  expediency  of 
fbme  contrivance  to  make  them  their  own  interpreters  ;  either 
by  the  form,  or  fituation  of  them,  as  in  the  pyramids  of  Egyptj^ 
trophies  of  viftory,  &c.  or  by  engraving  upon  them  fome 
emblems,  or  devices,  expreflive  of  the  ufes  they  were  in-, 
tended  to  anfwer.  Thus  ^efoftris  is  faid  to  have  erected 
piihn  in  the  countries  be  fubdued,   and  to  have  eograved 
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upon  fomc  of  them  emblems  cxprcffivc  of  the  cowardice  or 
weaknefs  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  others  fymbols  of  the  vigour 
and  fpirit  with  which  they  had  oppofed  his  invafion. 

As  the  names  of  ffurtf  in  all  original  languages,  were  bor* 
rowed  from  thofe  of  things^  the  figures  of  thofe  things  which 
()ore  the  fame  name  with  any  perfon,  engraved  upon  his  fe- 
pulchre,  was  no  bad  method  of  expreifing  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. This  method  might  have  been  ufed  before  alpha- 
betical writing  was  invented ;  and  as  the  Bifhop  of  Clogher 
ingenioufly  conjeftures,  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  given 
rife  to  the  worfhip  of  animals  and  vegetables  among  the 
Egyptians. 

As,  in  after  ages,  improvements  were  made  in  this  method 
by  the  Greeks  who  fettled  in  Egypt,  who  erefted  ftatues 
holding  in  their  hands  the  things  which  the  former  inliabi-, 
tants  bad  been  fatisfied  with  portraying  upon  the  fepuU 
chrcs,  the  fame  learned  pcrfon,  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  conje£hires  that  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Caiius  holding 
a  pomegranate  in  his  hand  was  originally  defigned  for  Caph- 
tor,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mofes,  and  whofe  name  fignifies  a 
pomegranate  in  Hebrew,  wiiich  was  the  original  language  of 
that  country.  This  conjefture  receives  additional  confir- 
mation from  confidering  that  this  Caphtor,  who  feems  to 
have  come  along  with  his  great  grandfather  Ham  inta 
Egypt,  was  the  firft  Egyptian  warrior  that  we  meet  with 
any  account  of  in  real  hiftory,  who  extended  his  conquefts 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and,  in  company  with  his 
brethren  the  Philiftines,  difpoflefled  the  Avim  of  that  part 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  afterwards  called  Philiftia» 
and  was  in  after-times  deified.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he 
might  have  been  the  fame  perfon  alfo  irith  Dionyfius  the  elder, 
or  the  great  Bacchus. 

The  apparent  convenience  of  thofe  monuments  to  receive 
infcriptions  would  probably  fet  mens  ingenuity  to  work,  and 
greatly  accelerate  the  invention  of  writings  both  hierogly- 
phical  and  alphabeticaL    And  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
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letters,  and  characters  of  all  kinds,  were  made  upon  wood^ 
fione,  metal,  and  fuch  like  durable  materials,  long  before  they 
were  made  uie  of  in  common  life. 

The  imperfeAion  of  monuments,  even  with  infcrtptions, 
is  that  they  could  record  only  a  few  events,  in  a  manner  de- 
ftitute  of  arcum/lances,  and  that  they  are  not  eafily  multi* 
plied,  {o  that,  remaining  flngle,  and  little  care  being  taken 
to  renew  them,  the  materials  would  in  time  moulder  away, 
and  the  infcription  become  efiaced.  And  the  attention  which 
was  not  fuiHcient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  would  hardly  fuf- 
fice  for  the  prefervation  of  the  traditional  explications.  The 
Arundelian  marbles,  which  contain  all  the  leading  events  of 
the  Grecian  hiftory  till  flxty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  and  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  contain  a 
catalogue  of  the  Roman  magiftrates,  and  the  principal  events 
of  their  hiftory,  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  are 
juftly  reckoned  among  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  monumeiv* 
(al  infcriptions. 
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LECTURE       VI. 


f^f  Corns  and  Medals.  Their  Origin  and  XJfe  in  Hiffory,  The 
primtpnl  Information  'we  receive  from  them.  The.  Progrefs 
of  Letters  traced  by  their  Means,  AddifrCs  Ufe  qf  Medals. 
Ancient  and  modern  Coins  compared^  with  a  Vleiu  both  to  Hif" 
tory  and  Tafte.     Of  the  Origin  and  Tafte  of  Heraldry. 


vjOINS  and  medals,  with  refpeft  to  their  Ufes  in  Hiftory, 
may  be  confidercd  as  a  kind  of  portable  mcnuments.  The  ma- 
terials of  both  are  fimilar,  and  the  events  they  record  are  fingle, 
and  remarkable.  The  fmall  fize  of  a  coin  does  not  even  admit 
of  its  being  fo  circumilantial  as  a  monument ;  and  though,  for  the 
fame  re?fon,  it  be  more  liable  to  be  loft,  it  is  alfo  more  capable 
of  being  concealed,  and  is  not  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  And  as  great  numbers  are  ftruck  at  the  fame  time, 
they  arc  eafily  multiplied,  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  ftand 
a  much  fairer  chance  of  being  feen  by  pofterity.  Accordingly, 
we  have  irnumerably  more  coins  that  were  ftruck  in  ancient 
times  than  there  are  ancient  monuments  ftanding  jn  the  world  ; 
and  though  we  may  be  more  liable  to  be  impofed  upon  bv  pre- 
tended mtiji/esj  this  confideration  affedts  the  virtuofo  more  than 
the  hiftorian.  For  if  the  new  ones  be  exa<^  copies  of  ancient 
coins,  they  corrupi  no  hiftory,  and  it  can  hardly  be  worth  any 
perfon's  while  to  coin  a  piece  whofe  known  exiftence  has  acquired 
it  no  degree  of  reputation. 

If  we  attend  only  to  the  original,  and  primary,  ufe  of 
coins,  we  ought  to  make  no  mention  of  them  among  the 
direfl  methods  of  recording  events.  For  all  the  ancient 
coins,  which  have  now  obtained  the  name  of  ti.cdals^  were 
nothing  more  than  the  ftamped  money  of  ancient  nations. 
'-'  •        ^'  •  Yet 
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Yet  2s  the  monumental  ufe  of  fuch  portable  pieces  of  metal, 
ftruck  by  the  diredtipn  of  a  ftate,  were  fo  very  obvious ;  it 
was  not  bng  before  this  double  ule  of  them  was  attended  to^ 
We  know  nothing  of  the  impreflion  of  the  Crerfii  (fo  called 
from  Croefus,  who  is  the  firft  prince  in  the  world  whofe 
joined  money  is  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  and  which  wer^ 
afterwards  rccoincd  by  Darius  the  Mede,  and  from  him  re»- 
ceived  the  name  of  Darics)  but  the  Latins  coined  their  firfl: 
money  with  the  head  of  Saturn  on  one  fide,  and  the  figure 
of  a  fhip  on  the  other,  in  memory  of  his  coming  into  Italy 
by  fea ;  and  upon  every  new  event,  or  the  ap cefllon  of  a  new 
magiftrate  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  dies  of  their  coins  were 
jchanged,  to  tafce  proper  notice  of  that  new  circumftance^ 
No  anecdotes,  indeed,  of  a  private  nature  are  found  on 
them.  For  though  fome  few  pieces  under  the  emperors  were 
coined  in  honour  of  the  fenate,  the  army,  or  the  people ;  no 
private  perfbns  had  that  honour,  except  they  were  related  to 
the  emperor, 

Such  ^  i>umber  of  events  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
medals,  and  fo  great  has  been  the  care  of  the  moderns,  in 
follccling  and  preferving  them,  that  they  now  give  great 
light  to  hiitory ;  in  confirming  fuch  paflages  as  are  true  i^i 
old  authors,  in  afiertaining  |vhat  was  before  doubtful,  and 
in  recording  fuch  as  were  omitted.  It  is  reniarkable  that 
hiftory  fcarcc  makes  any  mention  of  Balbec,  or  Palmyra, 
whofe  ruins  are  fo  famous ;  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
them  but  what  is  fupplied  by  infcriptiqns.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  Mr.  Vaillant  has  difcmbroiled  a  hlHiory  which  was  loft 
to  the  world  before  his  time.  For  out  of  a  fhort  collec1:ion 
of  medals  he  has  given  us  an  entire  chronicle  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  j  though  it  will  liardly  be  regarded  as  fupplying  any 
important  defedl  in  hiftory,  that  medals  inform  us  of  wives 
and  children  of  emperors,  which  have  not  been  taken  notice 
of  by  any  perfon  whatever. 

All  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  have 
been  recorded  in  a  fet  of  medals,  ftruck  for  tliat  very  pur- 
paie.     But  the  inconvenience   attending   modern    medals   is, 

that. 
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that,  not  being  ufed  as  the  current  coin  of  any  ftate,  and 
being  made  of  very  coftly  materials,  they  are  confined  to 
the  cabinets  of  a  few  perfons.  This  was  not  the  cafe  of 
any  of  the  ancient  medals,  except  a  few  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  more  curious  workmanfliip,  which  were  ftrack  by  the 
«mperors  for  prefents  to  their  friends,  foreign  princes,  or  am- 
baiTadors,  &c.  and  which  we  now  diflinguilh  by  the  name  of 
medallions^ 

But  medals  are  not  only,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  valuable  as 
they  are  a  means  of  preferving  the  knowledge  of  the  leading 
events  in  hiftory  j  they  have  likewife  been  a  means  of  tranC- 
mitting  to  us  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  many  things 
which  we  are  deiirous  of  forming  an  idea  of,  than  any  hif^ 
tory,  by  means  of  verbal  defcription,  could  poflibly  give  us. 
We  find  upon  them  traces  of  cujloms  and  manners^  the  figures 
of  ancient  buildings,  inftrumcnts,  •  habits,  and  of  a  variety 
of  things  which  ihew  the  ftate  of  the  arts  and  conveniencies 
of  life,  in  the  age  wherein  the  medals  were  ftruck;  many 
things  in  nature  which  hiftorians  have  pafled  unnoticed, 
as  being  familiar  in  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  or  have 
omitted,  as  not  being  aware  that  they  would  ever  engage  the 
curiofity  of  after  ages. 

It  is  alfo  very  amufing  to  view  upon  medals  the  features  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  which,  if  they  were  ftruck  in  an 
age  in  which  the  arts  flouriihed,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of 
the  Roman,  and  particularly  of  the  Grecian  medals,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  fufficiently  exaft.  And  evea 
if  they  were  ftruck  in  an  age  which  did  not  excel  in  the  arts 
of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  carving  i  yet,  as  faces  are  chiefly 
diawn  in/)r^^/7e  upon  coins,  any  perfon  who  has  taken  notice 
qI  Jbadows^  may  conceive  that  a  very  ftrikirig  likencfs  may 
caiiiy  be  hit  ofl^  in  that  way.  However,  in  general,  fo  ex^ 
tremely  exaft  are  the  drawings  of  moft  fingle  objefts  upon 
the  old  medals  of  the  beft  ages,  that  even  thofe  famous 
painters  Raphael,  Le  Bruyn,  and  Rubens,  thought  it  worth 
their  while  thoroughly  to  ftudy  them,  and  prefcrve  cabinetsf 
of  them.  And  indeed,  -the  generality  of  figures  on  many  of 
'         '  ^  the 
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the  Grecian  medals  have  a  defigiii  an  attitude,  a  force,  and  a 
delicacy,  in  the  expreiGon  even  of  the  mufcles  and  veins  of 
human  figures,  and  they  are  fupported  by  fo  high  a  relief,  that 
they  infinitely  furpafs  both  the  Roman  medals,  and  moft  of  the 
modems.  The  only  defedl  in  the  drawing  upon  old  medals  is, 
that  buildings,  and  other  obje^,  are  feen  only  in  front,  and 
never  in  perfpe£tive,  an  art  with  which  the  ancients  were  but 
little  acquainted. 

Upon  medals  are  feen  plans  of  the  moft  confiderable  tuild' 
ings  of  ancient  Rome.  One  might  make  an  entire  gallery^ 
fays  Mr.  Addifon,  out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  unth  on 
the  reverfes  of  feveral  old  coins.  We  fee  alfo  the  habits^  and 
dreffes  of  different  perfons,  in  different  ages  \  and  moreover  not 
only  things  but  ciiftoms^  civil  and  religious,  are  preferved  upon 
coins,  as  facrifices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decurfi- 
ons,  leAiftemiums,  and  many  other  antiquated  names  and  ce* 
remonies,  that  we  (hould  not  have  had  fo  juft  a  notion  of,  were 
they  not  ftill  preferved  on  coins.  Without  the  help  of  coins, 
as  the  fame  author  prettily  obferves,  we  Ihould  never  have  known 
which  of  the  emperors  was  the  firft  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode 
in  ftimips. 

Old  coins  exhibit  likewife  the  general  charaifer  and  tqfte  of 
the  feveral  Emperors.  Thus  we  fee  Nero  with  his  fiddle,  and 
Commodus  dreiled  in  his  lion's  Ikin  ;  though  we  are  not  to  truil 
to  coins  for  the  characters  of  princes.  If  fo,  Claudius  would 
be  as  great  a  conqueror  as  Julius  Caefar,  and  Domitian  as  good 
a  man  as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome  was  fubjefl: 
to  the  direftion  of  the  fenate,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  this, 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  they  confulted  the  tafte  and  pleafure  of 
the  Emperors. 

Several  of  thefe  advantages  medals  poflefs  in  common  with 
.fome  monumental  infcriptions.  They  alfo  .agree  in  this,  that 
from  medals  and  infcriptions  only  we  can  form  any  idea  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  art  and  manner  of  writing  in  different 
nations  and  ages.  Writing  upon  other  materials  could  not 
be  expelled  to  be  fo  durable.    In  fa£t,  the  oldefl  manufcripts 
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are  few,  and  modern,  in  comparifon  of  thouf^nds  of  coins  and 
infcriptions. 

Upon  medals  are  preferved  the  entire  forms  of  many  an- 
cient edifices^  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous  Jiatuesy 
and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings^  of  which  there  arc  now  nQ 
other  remains.  What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  four  of 
the  moft  beautiful  ftafues  extant,  viz.  Hercules  of  Farnefe, 
Venus  of  Medicis,  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  and  the  famous  lMar7 
cus  Aurelius  qi>  borfeback,  do  all  of  them  make  their  appear- 
ance on  ancient  medals ;  though  this  was  not  known  till  the 
ftatues  th^smfelves  were  difcovered. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  the  ufe  of  ancient  medals .  (though  It  be 
an  ufe  of  them  that  has  little  relation  to  hiftory)  I  fhall  jui^ 
mention  the  principal  fubje£l:of  Mr.  Addifon's  ingenious  trcatifc 
on  medals,  viz.  that  ancient  medals  and  ancient  poetry  throve 
great  light  upon  one  another.  He  has  there  exhibited  a  variety 
of  examples,  in  which  the  artift  who  made  the  medal,  and  the 
poet  have  had  the  fame  thought^  or  copied  from  the  very  farn^ 
common  original  j  the  yery  fame  thing  being  defcribed  in  verie, 
and  exprcfled  in  fculpture.  He  has  likewife  prefented  us  with 
a  curious  fet  of  medals  which  clear  up  feveral  difficult  pafTagc^ 
in  old  authors,  and  he  has  produced  many  paOages  from  the 
poets,  which  explain  the  reverfes  of  feveral  medals :  fo  that  the 
fcicnce  of  medaU  makes  no  inconfiderablc  figure  in  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

What  the  ancients  made  a  fecondary  and  fuhordinate  ufe 
of  their  coins,  modern  European  ftates  have  attended  to,  as 
a  primary  and  diredl  object.  They  have  ftruck  a  variety  of 
medals  with  no  other  view  than  to  celebrate  fome  illuflrious 
perfon,  or  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  fome  memorable 
event.  For  modern  medals  do  not  pafs  current  in  payment, 
as  money  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  they  anfwer  this  their 
primary  ufe  more  completely,  by  containing  more  circum- 
rtances  of  a  tranfaftion,  and  being  furniflied  with  more  pre- 
cife  dates ;  in  every  other  refpect  they  fliew  a  manifeft  want 
of  judgment  and  true  tafte  \  and,  but  that  it  is  impoflible  we 
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fhould  be  deceived  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  onr  o\m 
times,  they  might  greatly  miilead  us  in  thofe  refpefts. 

With  the  method  of  coining,  we  hafve  flaviflily  copied  the 
manners,  i:uftoms,  habits,  and  even  the  religion,  of  the  an- 
cients, with  the  fame  abfurdity,  and  in  the  fame  degree,  as 
we  have  done  in  our  poetry.  This,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  muft  ever  be  the  fate  of  all  imtationsy  that  are  not 
made  immediately  from  nature.  If  we  copy  from  other  imitati*' 
ons,  we  ihall  always  copy  too  much,  an  error  which  the  inven- 
tors of  any  art,  who  copy  only  from  nature  and  real  life,  arc 
not  liable  to.  For  this  reafon  every  borrowed  art  will  always 
betray  its  original.  Thus,  though,  in  ancient  medals,  we  may 
trace  all  the  variations  of  mode  in  drefs,  in  the  modern  we  can- 
not \  all  perfons  without  diflinftion,  being  commonly  feen  in  a 
Roman  habit.  From  the  ancient  medals  we  may  form  fomc 
idea  of  the  cuftoms  and  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  ftruck  ;  but  we  might  conclude  all  the  modern  European 
ftates  to  be,  in  part  at  leaft.  Heathen  from  their  med;al5.  Had 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  been  guilty  of  the  fame  extravagance, 
we  fhould  not  have  found  half  the  ufes  of  their  medals  tfiat 
we  now  do.  It  is  impoffible  to  learn  from  the  French  medal$» 
either  the  religion,  the  cuftomsj^  or  the  habits  of  the  French 
nation. 

With  regard  to  tafte  in  medals,  the  modems,  attending 
principally  to  their  hiftorical  ufes,  have  crowded  them  too 
much  with  infcriptions  j  fometimes  for  want  of  room,  putting 
a  part  of  the  legend  upon  the  external  edge  of  the  piece ; 
whereas  the  infcriptions  upon  moft  ancient  medals  are  ex- 
tremely concife,  and  elegant.  We  even  find  entire  copies  of 
verfes  on  fome  modem  medals,  and  on  others  fo  abfurd  and 
extravagant  a  tafte  is  fhown,  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  in  the  infcription  which  denote 
it  being  raifed  above  the  reft.  Laftly,  which  is  very  re- 
markabl  ,  confidering  the  great  improvements  of  the  arts  ia 
general ;  many  of  the  ancient  medals,  as  was  hinted  before, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  are  faid  by  the 
^onnoifleurs  to  exceed  any  thing  of  modern  date  in  the  beauty 
'•  of- 
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«f  their  worknunihip)  and  the  delicacy  of  cxprcflion.  During 
the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Emperors,  the  medals  had  a 
more  beautiful  relief  than  the  modern.  But  about  the  time 
-of  Conftantinc  they  became  quite  flat,  as  thofe  of  all  Euro- 
pean ftates,  which  imitated  them,  likewifc  were,  till  of  late 
years.  We  likewife  copied  the  ConflantinopoUtan  coinage  in 
England  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  drawing  a  full 
£ice  \  whereas  all  faces  were  drawn  in  profile  (which  b,  on 
many  accounts,  far  the  moft  proper  for  a  coin)  till  the  end  of 
the  third  century. 

Confidering  the  pmncipal  hiftorical  ufes  of  medals,  without 
entering  into  all  the  fanciful  views  of  a  virtuofof  intent  upon 
compleating  his  feveral  fuites,  it  will  appear  no  paradox  that 
the  value  of  a  medal  is  not  to  be  eftimated  either  from  the  fize, 
or  the  materials  of  it ;  but  from  what  is  curious  in  the  head, 
the  rcverfc,  or  the  legend  of  it ;  fronx  its  rarity,  from  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  workmanfhipi  or  from  the  goodnefs  of  its  preferva* 
tion.  Thus  an  Otho  in  filver  is  common  and  cheap  ;  but  an 
.Otho  in  bronze  is  very  fcarce,  and  bears  an  immenfe  price. 

In  modern  times  coats  of  arms  have  been  made  ufe  of  tp 
diflinguifh  families.  They  muft  therefore  be  of  great  ufe  ip 
tracing  pedigrees,  and  confequently  in  afcertaining  perfqns  and 
events  in  hiflory. 

The  origin  of  armories  feems  to  be  afcribed  with  the 
greateft  probability  to  the  ancient  tonrna  ments.  Henry  t\\c 
Fowler,  who  regulated  the  tournaments  in  Germany,  was  the 
£rft  who  Introduced  thefe  marks  of  honour.  Coats  of  artxis 
were  then  a  kind  of  livery,  compofed  of  feveral  bars,  filets, 
and  colours,  to  diftinguiOi  the  combatants,  whofe  features 
eould  not  be  feen  during  the  engagement.  And  thofe  who 
jhad  not  been  concerned  in  any  tournaments  had  no  arms, 
fhough  they  were  gentlemen. 

Such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  crofied  the  fea,  in  the 
expedition  to  the  holy  land,  alfo  aflumed  thefe  tokens  of  ho- 
nour, to  diftinguifh  themfelves, 

Before  thofe  times  we  find  nothing  upon  ancient  tombs  but 
crolles^  with  gothic  iafcriptionS|  and  reprefcntations  of  the 
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pcrfons  dcceafed.  The  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  who  died 
in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  is  the  iirft 
whereon  we  find  any  arms  ;  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coio 
firuck  before  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix.  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is  true,  much  more  ancient 
both  in  ftandards  and  on  medals ;  but  neither  princes  nor 
cities  ever  had  arms  in  form,  nor  does  any  author  make  mention 
of  blazoning  before  that  time* 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  the  right  of  bearing 
lums.  But  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  having  ennobled  the 
Parifians,  by  his  charter,  in  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fcventy-one,  permitted  them  to  bear  arms.  From  their  ex- 
ample, the  moft  eminent  citizens  of  other  places  did  the  like. 

Camden  fays  the  ufe  of  arms  was  not  eilablilhed  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  he  inftances  in  feveral  of  the  moft 
confiderable  families  in  England  \  whereas  till  that  time  the 
fon  always  bore  arms  different  fi'om  thofe  of  the  father« 
About  theiame  time  it  became  the  cuftop  in  England  for 
private  gentlemen  to  bear  arms,  borrowing  them  firom  the 
lords  of  whom  they  held  in  fee^  or  to  whom  they  were  the  moft 
devoted. 

Arms  at  prefent  arc  of  the  nature  of  titles ,  being  both  alike 
here^tarji  and  the  marks  for  diftinguifhing  families  and  kin* 
dred,  as  names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 

All  the  methods  of  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  events 
to  poftcrity  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned,  excepting 
this  of  coats  of  arms,  being  more  fimple,  and  requiring  left 
ability,  would  probably  precede  hi/forie}y  or  narratives  written 
upon  light  and  portable  materials ;  though  thefe,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  fliort,  plain,  and  devoid  of  ornament  at  firft* 
The  traces  of  fafts  left  by  the  praftice  of  preceding  methods 
muft  alfo  have  been  the  only  fources  from  which  the  firft  hif- 
torians  could  derive  their  materials  for  the  hiflories  of  times- 
paft.  And  fince  all  nations,  and  all  arts,  approach  to  per- 
ieftion  by  degrees,  it  is  probable  that  traditional  poems  and 
momzments,  with  or  without  infcriptions,  8tc.  would  abound 
hik  thofe  countries  which  produced  the  firft  hiftorians. 
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Tie  iratifttion  from  public  Monuments  to  written  Hiftories.  Re- 
cords and  Archives  of  States,  At  what  time  Chronology 
began  to  be  attended  to.  Early  Methods  of  noting  the  Intervals 
of  Time.  At  what  Time  the  Hiftory  of  this  weftern  Part  of 
the  World  begins  to  be  credible.  Ancient  Hiftorians  to  be 
preferred,  who  write  of  the  Events  of  their  own  Times. 
Modern  Hiftory  beft  utiderftood  a  confiderabU  Time  after  the 
Events. 

X  H  £  tranfition  from  public  monuments  to  written  hif-' 
tories  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradual^  and 
almofl:  infenflble.  For  the  firft  writings,  or  records  in  an 
hiidorical  form.  Were  not  the  work  of  private  perfons,  who 
wrote  either  for  their  owii  reputation,  or  the  fervice  of  the 
public  5  but  were  made  under  the  direction  of  fome  public 
magiftrate  \  and,  like  the  Capitoline  tables,  contained  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  magiftratcs,  and  the  bare 
mention  of  the  principal  events  which  happened  under  their 
adminiftration.  Such^  probably,  wer^  the  records  of  the  Ar- 
chons  of  Athens,  the  catalogue  of  the  priefteiles  of  Juno' 
Argiva,  and  not  much  more,  probably,  were  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  Ifrael  and  Perfia,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Scriptures. 

Few  attempts  were  made  by  private  perfons  to  compofe 
hiftory  in  the  Greek  language  (in  which  the  oldeft  writings 
now  extant,  except  thofe  of  the  old  Tefiament,  are  contained) 
before  Herodotus,  who  is  therefore  ftiled  the  father  of  hiftory^ 
and  who  wrote  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Clirift.  Hiftory  never  contained  any  variety  of  interefting 
and  curious  particulars,  nor  received  any  of  thofe  graces  and 
ornaments,  which  render  the  ftudy  of  it  liberal^  and  engaging 
to  the  perfons  not  concerned  in  the  tranfadtions  it  records^ 
till  men  of  literature  and  Icifure  gave  their  time  and  abilities 
to  the  fubjeft. 

As'- 
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As  buty^w  tranfa^lions  could  be  tranfmltted  by  all  the  me- 
thods in  ufe  for  recording  them  before  the  writing  of  hiftory^ 
and  as  hiftorians  themfelves  afford  no  fuilicient  dates  for  mea- 
furing  the  intervals  of  paft  time  without  chronology  •,  it  will  be 
ufeful,  in  order  to  form  a  general  idea  about  what  time  the  bulk 
of  hiftory  begins  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  time  when  hiftory  began  to  be  written,  and  chronology 
to  be  attended  to,  in  fome  countries  of  principal  note.  In  this 
I  fhall  briefly  follow  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  Europeans  had  no  chronology  before  the  time  of  the 
Perlian  Empire,  and  whatever  chronology  they  now  have  of 
more  ancient  times  has  been  framed  fince,  by  reafoning  and 
conjefture.  What  they  call  the  h'iftorical  age  wants  a  good 
chronology  for  fixty  or  fevcnty  olympiads,  and  from  iuch 
wandering  people  as  were  formerly  in  Europe,  there  could  be 
no  memory  of  things  done  three  or  four  generations  before  the 
ufe  of  letters. 

Cadmus  Milcfius,  and  Acufilaus,  the  oldeft  hiftorians 
among  the  Greeks,  Jolephus  fays,  were  but  a  little  before  the 
expedition  of  the  Perfians  againft  the  Greeks.  Hellanicus 
was  twelve  years  older  than  Herodotus,  and  digefted  hi» 
hiftory  by  agesy  or  the  fucceflion  of  the  prieftefles  of  Juno 
Argiva.  Others  digefted  theirs  by  the  archons  of  Athens, 
or  the  kings  of  Lacedxmon.  Herodotus  himfelf  ufes  no 
particular  aera.  Thucydidcs  makes  ufe  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Feloponnefian  war,  which  is  the  fubjec\  of  his  hiftory, 
as  an  ara  to  which  he  refers  all  the  events  he  mentions. 
Ephorus,  who  brought  his  hiftory  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  digefted  things  by  generatknr.  The  reck- 
oning by  olympiads i  or  any  other  fixed  ara^  was  not  yet  in 
ufe  among  the  Greeks.  The  Arundelian  marbles  were 
compofed  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  yet  mention  not  the  olympiads,  nor  any  other  ftanding 
sera,  but  reckon  backward  from  the  time  then  prefent.  In 
the  next  olympiad,  Timaus  Siculus  wrote  a  hiftory  down  to 
his  own  times,  according  to  the  olympiads.  Eratofthenes 
wrote  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander 

the 
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the  Great,  and  was  followed  by  Apollodorus ;  and  thefe  two 
have  been  followed  by  all  chronologers. 

As  Cambyfes  deftroyed  all  the  records  of  Egypt,  fuch  as 
they  were,  we  have  no  account  of  that  people  which  can  be 
depended  upon  before  their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks,  frota 
whom,  indeed,  is  derived  all  that  we  know  of  them,  and  that 
was  not  before  the  time  of  Ffammeticus,  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  fixty-one  before  Chrift.  This  wc 
learn  from  Herodotus,  who,  when  he  b  fpeaking  of  thofe 
Grecians  who  had  helped  to  fet  Ffammeticus  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  fays  that  the  lonians  and  Carians  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  inhabit  thofe  parts  which  lay  near  the  fea,  below  the 
city  of  Bubaftis,  in  the  Pelufiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  till  in 
fucceeding  times  Amafis  king  of  Egypt  caufed  them  to  abandon 
their  habitations,  and  fettle  at  Memphis,  to  defend  him  againft 
the  Egyptians.  But  from  the  time  of  their  eftabliihment,  he 
fays,  they  had  fo  conftant  a  communication  with  the  Greeks, 
that  one  may  jufHy  fay  we  know  all  things  that  palled  in  Egypt 
from  the  reign  of  Ffammeticus  to  our  age. 

The  chronology  of  the  Latins  is  ftill  more  uncertain  than- 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Both  Flutarch  and  Servius  reprefent 
great  uncertainty  in  the  originals  of  Rome  j  and  no  wonder^ 
confidering  that  the  old  records  of  the  Latins  were  burned  by 
the  Gauls,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  years  after  the  Regt- 
fuge,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Quintus  Fabius  Fiftor,  the  oldeft 
hiftorian  of  the  Latins,  lived  one  hundred  years  later  than. 
Alexander,  and  took  ahnoft  every  thing  from  Diocles  Pepare« 
thus,  a  Greek. 

When  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  forming  their  technical 
chronology,  there  were  great  difputes  about  the  antiquity  of 
Rome.  The  Greeks  made  it  much  older  than  the  Olympiads. 
Some  of  them  faid  it  was  built  by  iEneas ;  others  by  Romus^ 
the  fon  or  grandfon  of  -ffineas  j  others  by  a  Romus,  the  fon  or 
grandfon  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines ;  others  by  Ra- 
mus the  fon  of  Ulyfies,  or  of  Afcanius,  or  of  Italus  ;  and 
fome  of  the  I<atins  at  £ril  frU  in  with  the  c^nion  of  the 

Greeks^ 
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Greeks,  faying  it  was  built  hj  Romulus  the  fon,  or  grandfon, 
of  JEueas.  ilnixus  Siculus  reprefents  it  as  built  by  Romulus 
the  grandfon  of  ^neas,  above  one  hundred  years  before. the 
Olympiads,  aad  fo  did  Nxv!us  the  poet,  who  was  twenty  years 
older  than  Ennius,  ferved  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  and  ^rote  a 
hiftory  of  that  war.  Hitherto  nothing  certain  was  agreed  up- 
on ;  but  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  began  to 
fay  that  Rome  was  built  a  fecond  time  by  Romulus,  in  the  fif- 
teenth age  after  the  deftrudtion  of  Troy,  meaning  by  ages,  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  Latins  at  Alba*. 

Scythia  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters  before  Ulphilas 
their  btihpp  introduced  thciHy  fix  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  \  and  the  Germans  had  none  till  they  received 
them  from  the  weftern  empire  of  the  Latins,  about  feven  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  that  king.  The  Huns  had  none 
in  the  days  of  Procopius,  who  flourifhcd  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  that  king,  and  Sweden  and  J^qr- 
way  received  them  ftill  later  f . 

With  regard  to' our  own  country,  the  Romans  are  the  firft 
nation  firom  whom  we  learn  any  account  of  ourfelves,  'and  we 
had  no  writers  of  our  own  till  the  planting  of  chriftis^nity,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  But  from  thb  time  the 
church  and  the  cloyfters  furnilhed  a  conftant  fuccefiidh  till  the 
reformation  (  after  which,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
weft,  there  can  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  writers,  of  any 
kind,  or  party.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  modern  hiftory  in 
general,  and  indeed  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  called  ancient 
too  I  Lord  Bolingbroke  juftly  obferves,  that  fince  ancient 
memorials  have  been  fo  critically  examined,  and  modern  me- 
morials have  been  fo  multiplied,  it  contains  fuch  a  probable 
feries  of  events,  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  improbable,  as 
forces  the  afient  of  every  man  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  and  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  clofe  this  account  of  hijiorians  pro- 
perly fo  called  with  oUcrying,  that,  of  ancient  hiftprians,  a 
cotemporary  writer  is  to  be  pireferred;  but  th^t  among  the 
*  Mcwton*!  Chrop.  p.  l%S'  f  P'iclfmi  p.  5a 
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modems,  a  later  writer  is  almoft  univerfally  preferable.  The 
ancients  we  credit  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  rvi' 
dence  for  what  they  relate.  The  moderns  we  chiefly  regard 
according  to  their  accuracy  and  diligence  in  comparing  and 
afcertaining  the  evidence  they  can  collect  from  others.    The 

'  difference  is  founded  on  this  coniideration,  that  for  want  of 
memorials  of  ancient  franfad^ions,  the  more  time  has  dapfed 
after  they  happened,  the  more  dulMous  the  hiflory  grows. 
Wliereas  in  modern^  times,  erery  event  of  confequence  is  in- 
ftantly  con>mitted  to  writing,  in  fomc  form  or  other,  by  a 
thoufand  hands.     Thefe  are  brought  to  light  only  by  degrees  \ 

*  and  confidering  that  na  perfon,  or  thofc*  immediately  connected 
with  him,  can  know  the  whole  of  any  very  complex  tranf* 
aAion,  and  moreover  that  no  perfon  who  writes  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  tiities  can  efcape  the  influence  of  prejudice,  for  •r 
againft  particular  perfons  and  fchemes  5  a  lat^r  writer,  who 
tiews  things  with  more  coolnefi,  and  has  a  greater  variety  of 
materials  to  compare,  has  certainly  a  great  advantage  ch?cr  any 
that  went  before  him. 

Our  Own  hiftory  till  the  reformrtion,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
is  far  better  underftood  this  century  than  it  was  the  lafl: ;  ai^ 
every  year  brings  us  acqirainted  with  fome  new  memoir  con- 
cerning the  tranhidions  of  the  middle  of  that,  and  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century  Nay,  fo  much  weigh:  is  due 
to  this  confideration,  that  we  hardly  need  fcnij^e  to  fay,  not- 
withftandirig  the  lofs  of  many  valuabte  hiftories,  that  we  have 
almoft  as  perfeft  a  knowledge  of  the  moft  important  events  of 
feveral  periods  even  in  the  claflical  hiftory  as  the  generality  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  lived  in  thofe  periods  could  attain 
to.  However,  with  regard  to  modern  times,  a  cotemporary 
Writer,  were  he  entirely  free  from  prejudice,  writes  under  great 
difadvantagcs,  in  point  of  intelligence  only,  in  comparifon  with 
one  who  comes  after  him ;  who,  with  inferior  qualifications, 
will  eafily  be  able  to  fapply  his  deficiencies,  if"  not  correft  his 
miftakes.  And  it  can  only  be  with  refpeft  to  times  in  which 
there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  materials,  and  where  thofe  have  been 
tranfmitted  through  the  hands  of  feveral  dependent  evidence^ 
that  a  contrary  rule  is  to  be  obferved. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE       VIII. 

0/  the  tndkrea  Methods  of  cMeaing  the  Knowledge  of  pafi  Events. 
TbeUfeof  Books  not  properly  hiftorical.  The  Works  of  Poets^ 
and  Orators^  and  the  Rmains  of  Arti/ls  of  all  Kinds.  Diffi^ 
cutty  of  a  Writei^s  concealing  his  Age  and  Country  from  afaga* 
dous  Reader.  The  Fiaions  of  AnnitiS  of  Viterbo,  The  hijh^ 
rical  Ufe  of  Cicero's  Letters.  Several  Inflances  of  Nenaton's 
Sagacity  in  tracing  Events  by  Means  of  connected  Circumfian^ 
ces.  Ufe  of  Language  to  an  Hiftorian^  in  tracing  Revolutions 
in  a   State.     How  far  any  Circumftances  in  the  Language  of  a 

.   Country  may  he  a  Guide  in  judging  of  the  original  Genius  and 
Manners  of  the  People  /  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  and  Roman 
Tongues.     A  curious  Obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume's  on  the  Ufe  ' 
of  correlative  Terms  in  Languages.     Of  Simplicity  or  Refine* 
ment  in  Languages. 

Jl  H  E  methods  of  recording  events  which  have  hitherto  been 
mentioned  may  be  termed  dire^^  becaufe  they  were  contrived, 
and  made  ufe  of,  for  that  purpofe  j  and  the  notices  of  pdft 
events  with  which  they  furnifli  us  are  the  moft  copious  fource 
of  Hiftory  in  after  ages.  But  there  is  a  variety  of  other  me- 
thods in  which  the  knowledge  of  events,  and  of  the  fituation 
of  things  in  times  paft,  is  communicated  to  us  indireBly ;  as 
from  many  circumftances,  which  do  not  at  all  partake  of  the 
nature  of  records^  perfons  of  /agacity  and  attention  will  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ftate  of  things,  and  to  diftinguifh 
the  intervals  of  time,  in  paft  ages.  I  fhall  mention  a  few  of 
thcfe,  in  order  to  give  you  fome  idea  what  a  variety  of  things 
an  accurate  hiftorian  mud  attend  to,  and  from  what  unexpeft- 
cd  quarters  he  may  fometimes  receive  the  greateft  light  and 
information. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  will  eafily  be  apprehended,  that  in 
order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  characters  and  events  which 
occur  in  any  period  of  hiftory,  we  are  not  to  confine  our- 
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felves  to  books  profefledly  hiflorical.  For  fo  cxtcnfivc  is  the 
connexion  of  things  with  one  another,  that  every  thing  writ- 
ten or  done,  in  any  period  of  timCy  is  neceflarily  related;  in  a 
thoufand  ways,  to  many  other  thing»  that  were  tranfafted  at 
the  fatne  time  ;  and  therefore  cannot  help  bearing  fome  marks 
and  traces  of  thofe  related  particulars  •,  and  by  thcfc  a  pcrfon 
of  fagaclty  will  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  more  things  than 
he  who  tranimitted  the  accounts  of  them  intended  to  fignify. 
Tor  this  reafon,  to  form  as  complete  an  idea  as  poflible  of  the 
ftate  of  things  in  any  period  of  paft  time,  we  muft  carefully 
ftudy  all  the  remains  of  that  time,  how  foreign  focver  tlicy  may 
at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  to  our  main  purpofe.  In  this  fenfe, 
even  poets  and  orators  may  be  confidered  as  hiftorians,  and 
every  law  and  cuftom  as  a  piece  of  hiftory. 

To  fo  great  perfeftion  are  men  arrived  in  diftinguifliing 
things  that  have  any  real  connexion,  that  the  age  of  almoft 
,  every  writing  that  remains  of  ancient  times  is  determined  with 
great  exaftnefe.  Indeed,  a  writer  who  has  no  particular  defign 
to  conceal  the  time  in  which  he  writes,  can  hardly  a:Void  iatro- 
'clucing  (in  one  manner  or  other)  the  mention  of  fuch  particu- 
lars as  win  iltreft  to  it ;  or  if  he  intend  to  impofe  upon  the 
•world,  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  but,  if  nothing  t\kj  his  lan^ 
guage  and  y?y«?  betray  him.     lliefe  are  things  which  are  per- 

*  fciflly  mechanical,  and  lenft  of  all  at  a  perfon's  command  ;  or, 
however,  what  few  pcrfons  ever  thmk  of  difguifing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  particular,,  hut  that  all  the  pieces 

*  which  Anuius  of  Vitei'bo  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  the  world, 
as  ancient  wrirings  have  been  expofed  ;  the  innumerable  fa- 
bulous legcnds^  about  our  Saviour,  the  apoftles,  and  many  of 
the  poptfli   faints,   which  long   paficd   current,    are  now  no 

*  longer   regarded  •,    and  the  f;imous   Decretals^    of  which  the 
'  po{7es  availed  them  felves  fo  much  in  dark  ages,  are  now  ac- 

*  knowledged  to  be  forgeries,  even  by  the  papifts  themfelves  \ 
while  the  real  produiftions  of  antiquity  (land  their  ground  the 
firmer  from  thefe  critical  examinations  ;  and  all  the  arguments 
of  Perc  Hardouin  (who  from  feeing  numberlefs  forgeries  was 
led  to  fufpedl  forgery  ever  where)  has  not  probably  been  able  to 
make  one  genuine  claillc  author  fufpefled. 

A  few 
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A  few  examples  will  more  dearly  ihow  what  ufe  an  atten- 
tive hiftorian  may  make  of  books  not  properly  hifloricaK 
No  hiftorian  now  extant,  or  probably  that  ever  was  extant, 
will  give  a  perfon  lb  much  infight  into  the  real  chara^ers, 
and  views,  of  thofe  great  men  who  diftinguiihed  themfclves 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  he  may  get  from  that  coUej^ion  of 
letters  between  Cicero  and  his  friends,  which  pafs  uuder^his 
name,  and  particularly  from  his  correfpondence  with  Atticus. 
Thefe  letters,  indeed,  are  written  with  fo  few  interruptions, 
and  with  fo  much  freedom,  that  they  contain  a  pretty  regu- 
lar, and  very  faithful  hiftory  of  the  moft  aAive  and  critical 
part  of  his  life.  They  (how  us,  at  leaft,  in  what  light  Cicero 
himfelf,  who  was  a  principal  aftor  in  that  important  period, 
viewed  the  charaders  and  events  of  bis  time.  And  private 
diaries^  and  letters,  written  by  perfons  who  were  the  chief 
adlors  on  the  theatre  of  European  politics  in  the  laft  century, 
are  daily  coming  to  light,  and  fupplying  great  defe^^  in  all 
oor  hiftorians. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  two  paiTages  in  the  poems  of 
Theognis  -of  Megara,  collefts  both  the  age  of  that  writer  and 
the  iituatjon  of  the  Greeks  In  his  time.  That  poet  exhorts  his 
.companions  to  be  unanimous,  and  to  drink  and: be  merry,  with* 
out  fear  of  the  Medes ;  and  he  fays  that  Magnefia,  Colophon, 
and  Smyrna,  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  Mix^or,  were  del'troycd  by 
difcord.  From  thefe  circumftances  he  infers  that,  in  the  time 
of  this  author,  Cyrus  had  conquered  thofe  cities  of  the  Greeks 
in  Afia,  that  the  ftates  of  GrcQce  in  Europe  were  under  great 
appreheniion  of  being  invadedi  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^c  Pcrfians  had  not 
then  affumcd  the  fuperiority  over  the  Med*;*},  which  they  af- 
terwards did. 

The  IdngiMge  of  a  people  4s  a  great  guide  to  an  hiftorian, 
both  in  tracing  their  origin,  and  in  difcovering  the  ftate  of 
many  other  important  circumftances  belonging  to  them.  Of 
all  cuftoms  and  habits,  that  of  fpcecby  being  the  moft  fre- 
quently exercifed,  is  the  moft  conHrmed,  and  leaft  liable  to 
change.  Colonies,  therefore,  will  always  fpeak  the  language 
of  then:  mother  country,  unlefs  fome  event  produce  a  freer 
imercoiiffc  with  I^ople  lyho  fpeak   another  language;   and 

even 
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even  the  proportion  of  that  foreign  intcrcourfe  may  in  fomc 
mcafure  be  cftimatcd  by  the  degree  of  the  corrjiption  of  the 
language.     A  few  fa£ls  will  clearly  explain  thefe  pofitions. 

The  confiderable  change  which  the  Hebrew  language  un- 
derwent at  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  inform  us,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  circum- 
ftance,  that  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  thofe  who  were  carried  away  captive  were  either 
much  feparated  from  one  another,  or  did  not  return  in  great 
numbers.  The  few  and  inconfiderable  remains  of  the  Britifli 
language  in  the  prefent  Englifh  demonftmtes,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiAion,  the  havock  that  was  made  of  the  Britons  by  our 
Saxon  ance(bors,  amounting  almofl  to  a  total  extirpation  and 
expuliion.  And  the  Saxon  language  fpoken  in  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  is  a  greater  proof  that  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Saxons,  than  the  imperfcil  and  fabulous  annals  of  the  Scotch 
hiftorians  arc  of  the  contrary. 

But  the  ufe  of  language  to  an  hiftorian  is  by  no  mcians  con- 
^ned  to  difcover  the  origin  of  a  nation,  or  the  greater  revo- 
lutions that  have  befallen  it.  Language  takes  a  tinfture  from 
the  civil  policy,  the  manners,  cuftoms,  employment,  and  tafte, 
of  the  nation  that  ufes  it,  by  means  of  which  a  perfon  well 
•verfcd  in  the  theory  of  language  will  be  able  to  make  many 
curious  difcoverics.  An  example  or  two  will  make  this  obfer- 
vation  alfo  pretty  plain. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  frequent  alluHons  to  military 
affairs^  or  concealed  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  art  or 
prafticc  of  war  in  the  common  forms  of  fpeech  in  the  Ro- 
man tongue  (fuch  as  interval/um^  a  term  fignifying  JlJIance 
fimply,  though  borrowed  from  fortification)  and  a  great 
many  others  of  the  like  nature,  clearly  inform  us  that  the 
Romans  were  a  people  originally  addicted  to  war.  Like  traces 
of  a  paftoral  life,  and  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry,  are  found 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  therefore  equally  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  genius  and  manner  of  life  of  that  people. 
And  if  we  only  confider  that  all  peof  le  muft  be  under  the 
grcateft  necelfity  of  inventing  terms  to  exprcfs  the  ideas  of 
things  about  which  they  are  the  moft  early  and  the  moft  fre- 
quently 
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quently  converfant,  and  that  thcfe  terms,  preferably  to  others^ 
are  univerfally  transferred  to  thin^  analogous  to  them  (becauie 
moft  alluiionswill  neceilarily  bc^ade  to  things  of  the  moft  fre- 
quent occurrence)  .this  method  of  tracing  the  original  genius, 
m^iners,  and  employment  of  a  nation,  fabtle  as  it  may  at  firft 
fight  appear,  will  eafily  be  perceived  to  have  a  foundation  in 
nature ;  and  we  may  fee  'tliat,  were  a  language  thoroughly  ex- 
amined in  this  view,  many  clear  and  unqueftionnble  conclttfions 
of  this  kind  might  be  drawn  from  it. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  word  in  the  Hebrpw  which  fignifies 
zjiraftger,  is  derived  jfrom  another  wprd  which  fignifies  to  fear  ^ 
and  that  bo/lu  in  Latin  originally  fignified  both  ^Jlranger  and  an 
memy  Are  not  both  thefe  circumfiances  plain  indications  thaj^ 
in  the  times  when  thofe  languages  were  formed,  there  was  litt;}^ 
intercourfe  between  different  nations,  and  that  travelling  was 
very  hazardous  ? 

From  the  following  curious  o'bfervation  on  the  nature  and 
pro,gref3  of  language,  Mr.  Ijume^  with  ^eat  ingenuity,  and 
appearance  of  reafon,  argues  that  population  w.as  little  encou- 
raged by  the  .Romans  among  their  ilaves«  In  ^11  languages, 
when  two  reUkted  parts  of  a  whojfe  bear  any  fenfible  proportion 
to  each  otheo  in  numbers,  rank,  m  ^con^deratieo,  there  are 
always  correlative  terms  invented,  which  anfwcr  to  both  of  the 
parts,  and  exprefs  their  jmutual  rel^ition  *,  whereas  if  they  bear 
np  ieniible  proportion  to  each  other,  ^a  name  is  hi  vented  for  the 
lefs  only,  and  no  particular  term  b  thought  of  to  di(lingui(h 
the  mpre  confiderable  part  from  t\^c  .p.the;r.  Thus  man  and 
womarty  majler  and  fervant^  frince  and  fuljedf,  Jlranger  and 
citizcftf  ,arc  correlative  terms  in  all  Unguages^  indicating  that 
each  part  iigniBec^  by  them  bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to 
the  other^  that  both  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  oppofition  to 
one  another,  and  are  often  compared  together.  But  Vema^ 
tjie  Latin  name  for  ^Jlave  born  in  the  family^  has  no  correlative  ; 
which  clearly  indicates  that  that  fpecies  of  flaves  bore  no  fen- 
fible proportion  to  the  refl,  and  would  not  bear  to  be  compared 
with  them. 

By  the  fame  method  of  rjcafoning,  we  infer  that  the  mill- 
.tary  part  of  ancient  Jlome  )»ore  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
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hnfbandmen  than  they  do  among  lis,  becanfe  with  the  Ro* 
mans  the  terms  fniUs  and  paganus  were  correlative  s  and  that 
thcfriefls  of  Rome  were  never  confidered  as  a  part  of  the 
community  didind  from  the  refV,  becanfe  there  is  not  in  lAtin 
any  term  to  denote  the  laity,  in  oppofition  to  the  clergy,  as  there 
is  in  all  chriniait  countries. 

It  may  jufl  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  copioufnefs  and 
i^sfinement  in  lahguag^  alwaj^rs  keep  pace  with  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  conveniencics  of  life,  and  with  the  progrefs  of 
fcience  in  a  country.  Dlfcovcries  of  other  kinds^  made  by  the 
medium  of  language  might  be  mentioned,  but  thcfe  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  fhow  of  what  importance  the  ftudy  of  language  may  be 
to  a  perfon  who  would  get  a  thorough  infight  into  tl^e  hiftory^ 
the  genius,  and  the  manners  of  a  people. 

LECTURE        IX. 

Connexion  of  Hijlory  and  Laiv.  The  State  ff  paternal  and  filiai 
Affeclion  among  the  Romans,  as  feen  py  the  Tenor  of  the  Civil 
Law.  Cujloms  and  general  Maxiuis  of  the  fame  Ufe  as  Laws* 
life  of  Laius  in  tracing  the  original  Genius  and  Manner  of 
Life  of  a  People.  Change  in  Laius  correfpcnding  with  a  Change 
of  Manners,  exemp/ifed  in  thef&itdal  Svjlem  in  England.  Sim^ 
plicity  or  Intricacy  of  Law.  Hale^s  Inferences  from  a  Law  of 
Canute^s. 

X  H  E  laws  of  a  country  are  neceflurlly  connefted  with 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  people  of  it ;  fo  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlicin,  and  of  tlieir  progrefs,  would  inform  U5 
of  every  thing  that  was  moft  ufeful  to  be  known  about  them  ; 
and  one  of,  the  gveatcft  imperfcccions  of  hiftorians  in  ge- 
neral is  their  ignorance  of  law.  Indeed  hardly  any  perfon, 
except  a  native,  can  come  at  an  intimate  knowledge  of  rhe 
laws  of  any  country.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  hmcntod  that 
things  fo  nearly  connected  as  law  und  h[fl:ry  fliouIJ  have 
been  fo  fcldom  joiTicd.  For  though  rhe  hiuory  of  battles  and 
llite  intrigues  be  more  engaging  to  the  bulk  of  rciJcrs,  who 
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have  DO  reliOi  for  an^  thing  but  what  interefts  the  paffums  i 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of  laws,  and  changes  of 
confthutioD,  in  a  ftate,  a  politician  0007  derive  more  ufeful 
information,  and  a  philoibpher  more  ration^  entertainment, 
than  firom  any  cither  objeA  he  can  attend  to.  I  ihall  mention 
a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  iUuftration,  of  what  I  have  now 
advanced. 

As'^  every  new  law  is  made  to  remove  fome  inconvenience 
the  ftate  was  fubjeA  to  before  the  making  of  it,  and  for  which 
i|Q  other  method  of  redrcfs  was  effedual»  the  law  itfelf  is  a 
{landing,  and  the  moft  authentic,  evidence  we  can  require  of 
the  ftate  of  things  previous  to  it.  Indeed,  from  the  time  that 
laws  began  to  be  written  in  fome  regular  form,  the  preamble 
to  each  of  them  is  often  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  evil 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of 
our  ftatutes.  But  a  fagaclous  hiflorian  has  little  occafron  for 
any  preamble  to  laws.  They  fpeak  fufficiently  plain  of  them- 
fslves. 

When  we  read  that  a  law  was  made  by  Clothaire  King  of 
France,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  condemned  without  being . 
beard,  do  we  need  being  told  that  before  the  time  of  the 
enacting  that  law  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  very  irre* 
giJar  in  that  country,  and  that  a  man  could  have  little  fe- 
curity  for  his  liberty,  property,  or  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that 
the  fpirit  of  hofpi^lity  began  to  decline  among  the  Burgun- 
dians  as  they  grew  more  civilized,  when  there  was  occailon 
for  a  law  to  punifh  any  Burgundian  who  fhould  (how  a  ftranger 
^o  the  houfe  of  a  Roman,  inftead  of  entertaining  Kityi  him- 
fclf. 

It  is  but  an  unfavourable  idea  that  we  form  of  the  (late  of 
paternal  and  filial  affeAion  among  the  Romans,  from  the 
tenor  of  their  laws,  which  fliow  an  extreme  anxiety  to  rcr 
firain  parents  from  doing  injuftice  to  their  own  children. 
Children  (fay  their  laws)  are  not  to  be  difinherited  without 
juft  caufe,  chiefly  that  of  ingratitude,  the  caufe  mufl  be  fet 
forth  in.  the  tcftamcnt ;  it  muft  be  tried  by  the  judge,  and 
verified  by  witnefles,  if  denied.  Whereas  among  other  na- 
tions natural  affeAipn   without  the  aid  of  lav/,  i&  a  fufficient 
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motive,  with  parents  to  do  no  injofticc  to  their  children.  A 
knowledge  of  another  part  of  the  poMtical  conftitution  of  the 
Romans  will  probai)!^  help  ns  to  a  rcafon  for  the  uncommon 
defeft  of  natural  affeftion  among  them.  The  Patfl^  PoUjlas 
was  in  reality  the  power  of  a  mafter  over  a  flavc,  the  yitrj 
knowledge,  and  idea,  of  which,  though  it  were  not  often  cx- 
crcifed,  was  enough  to  produce  fevcrity  in  parents,  and  fear 
and  diffidence  in  children^  which  muft  dcftroy  mutual  confi- 
dence and  affefElion. 

Cufloms,  and  general  maxims  of  conduft,  being  of  the 
nature  of  unwritten  laws,  give  us  the  fame  inilght  into  the 
f^te  of  things  in  a  country.  The  high  eftecm  in  which  hbC- 
pitaKty  is  held  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  religious,  and  cv^nfupcrr 
ftjtious  praftice  of  it  by  them,  and  by  other  favagc  nations, 
fliews  the  great  want  there  is  of*  tliat  virtue  in  thofc  countries^ 
and  that  travelling  is  particularly  dangerous  in  them. 

The  laws  and  cnftoms  of  a  country  (how  cleariy  what  was 
•  the  manner  of  living  and  the  occupation  of  the  original  i»»- 
habitants  of  it.  Thns  where  we  find  that  the  eldeft  fons  iuc- 
cced  to  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  eftate,  we  may 
be  fure  that  we  fee  traces  c^  feudal  notions,  of  a  military  life. 
and  a  monarchical  government ;  in  which  a  prince  i&  better 
ferved  by  one  powerful  vaffal  than  by  feveral  weak  ones^ 
Where  tlic  children  iucceed  equally,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  ftate 
having  been  addidled  to  hufcandry,  and  biclined  to  a  popular 
equal  government.  And  where  the  youngeft  fucceeds,  wc 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people  formerly  lived  a  paf- 
toral  and  roving  life,  in  which  it  is  natural  for  the  oldeft  to 
be  provided  for,  and  dupofed  of,  the  firfl,  and  the  youngeft 
to  take  what  is  left ;  a  manner  of  life  which  requires,  and  ad- 
mits of,  little  or  no  regular  government. 

The  change  of  manners,  and  way  of  living,  may  be  traced 
in  the  changes  of  the  laws.  Thus  the  change  from  a  military 
to  a  commercial  ftate  may  be  traced  in  England  by  the  pro- 
i^rels  of  our  laws,  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  alienation 
of  landed  proj^rty  ;  a  thing  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  ftrift 
feudal  notions,  and  for  a  long  time  imprafticable  in  this  coun- 
try 5  but  which  took  place  by  degrees,  as  the  interefts  of  com-P 
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mcrce  were  perceived  to  require,  that  every  thing  valuable 
fhouIJ  circulate  as  freely  as  poffible  in  a  ftate.  It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  confidered,  that  the  change  of  laws  does  not  keep 
an  equal  pace  with  the  change  of  manners,  but  follows  fome- 
times  far  behind.  In  almoft  every  cafe,  the  reafon  and  necef- 
fity  of  the  thing  firft  introduces  a  change  in  the  pra^lice^  before^ 
the  ajithority  of  law  confirms  and  authorifes  it.  This  too  is, 
eafy  to  be  traced  in  a  great  many  of  our  Englifli  laws,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  which  relate  to  the  eafy  transferring  of  property, 
for  the  purpofe  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Without  entering  into  particular  laws,  we  may  obfervc  of 
the  ftate  of  hws  in  general,  as  was  obferved  with  regard  to 
language,  that  copioufnefs  and  refinement  in  them,  and  even 
intricacy  and'tedioufnefs  in  the  adminiftxation  of  them,  is  an 
indication  of  freedom,  and  of  improvements  in  civilized  life; 
^d  th^f  few  laws,  and  an  expeditious  adminiftration,  are 
Qiarks  ^i^her  of  the  connexions  of  perfons  being  very  few, 
apd  little  invplve4  (which  is  a  neceifary  confequence  of  im- 
provemei)ts)  ^  ths^t  the  rights  of  perfons  have  not  been  attended 
to,  and  tha^  the  nation  ifs  but  little  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
or  pofTefllion  of  thpfe  things  on  which  their  happinefs  and  fe- 
curity  chiefly  dep<:nd  \  or  that  too  arbitrary  a  power  is  lodged 
in  fome  hands  or  other  \  it  being  well  obferved  by  Montefquieu, 
tliat  the  tedioufnefs  and  expence  of  law-fuits  is  the  price  of 
liberty. 

To  make  you  fenfible  with  what  attention  laws  (hould  be 
confidered,  and  how  many  diftin£t  circumftances  a  perfon  of 
fagacity  may  learn  from  them  5  I  Ihall  quote  the  obfcrvations 
yvhich  Lord  Cliicf  Juftice  Hale  makes  upon  a  law  of  King 
Canute,  which  is  as  follows  in  Lambard's  collcftion  :  Srje 
quis  incurtJj  five  trior te  repentind  fuevit  inUjlaio  mortuus^  dom'mus 
iamen  utdlam  rerum  funrum  parttniy  prater  earn  qua  jure  debetur 
kereoti  mm'tney  fiht  ajpnnito ;  verum  eaSy  judich  fuo^  uxori^  liber is^ 
'  et  cognationi  proximh  jujfb^  pro  fuo  cuique  jnre^  djfiribuito.  "  If 
«  any  perfon  dyir.g  by  accident,  or  fuddenly,  (hall  be  intel- 
«  tate,  let  not  the  Lord  take  any  part  of  his  goods,  except 
«  what  may  be  due  to  him  as  a  herhts  but  let  him,  ufing  his 
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■«•  bcft  judgment,  diftributc  them  to  his  wife,  children,  and 
*•  neareft  relations,  according  to  their  refpeftive  claims.'* 

Upon  this  he  obferves  five  things,  i.  That  in  thofe  times 
the  wife  had  a  fhare  as  well  of  the  lands,  as  of  the  goods,  for 
her  dower  5  2.  That,  in  reference  to  hereditary  fuccei&ons, 
there  feemed  to  be  little  difference  between  lands  and  goods ; 
for  this  law  makes  no  diftindlion  j  3.  That  there  was  a  kind  of 
fettled  right  of  fucceffion  with  reference  to  proximity  and  re- 
mptenefs  of  blood  or  kin  ;  4.  That  with  refpeft  to  children,  they 
all  Teemed  to  fu^ceed  alike  without  any  diflinction  between  males 
and  females )  5.  That  thcanceftor,  however,  might  difpofe  of 
.  his  lands,  as  well  as  goods,  by  will. 

LECTURE      X. 

The  Ufe  of  Ohfervaiions  on  the  Intervals  hetnveen  the  Generations 
of  Men  and  SucceJ/ions  of  Kings ^  to  af certain  the  Dates  of  pajt 
Events.  The  Antiquity  of  thefi  Methods  of  noting  Intervals  of 
Time.  Fallacious  Method  of  compnting  by  them.  Enfj  Cor^ 
region  of  that  Fallacy ;  by  ffvhich  Newton  has  amended  the 
Chronology  of  ancient  Kingdonts  and  Nations.  The  Interval  be-- 
twe^n  the  Return  of  the  fferaclida  and  the  Battle  of  Therinopvla 
determined  by  Succefftons  :  The  fame  Interval  afccrtained  by  Gfr 
aerations.  The  Time  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition  determined 
hy  two  Courfes  of  Generation.  Extravagance  of  the  Greek 
Chronology.  Improbable  Circumfances  in  the  commonly  received 
Chronology  of  Rorne,  7 he  Titnt  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  comes  to  be 
thefame^  computing  by  5ucce/ftjns  in  Italy ^  and  by  Stwcejftons  and 
Generations  in  Greece  :  and  is  agreeable  to  what  Appian  writes 
from  the  Archives  of  Carthage. 

JS^l  ANY  obfervations  on  the  common  courfe  of  human 
life  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  intervals  of  time 
within  which  events  connedled  with  them  have  happened, 
Thofe  of  which  the  moft  ufe  has  been  made  are  obfervations 
on  generations  of  men^  and  fucc^ffions  of  lings.  For  inftance, 
when  we  read  in  hiAory,  pr  colIcA  froip  circumfbnces,  tha( 
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a  certain  number  of  generations  intervened  between  any  two 
fcvents,  or  that  a  certain  number  of  kings  reigned  in  the  inter- 
val, we  fhall  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  with  refpcft 
to  the  latter,  if  we  have  carefully  obferved  (from  comparing  a 
fufficient  number  of  fafts)  what  has  been  the  mean  length  of  a 
generation,  and  the  mean  length  of  a  reign ;  or  at  what  age 
men,  taken  one  with  another,  have  had  children,  and  how  long 
kings,  in  general,  have  aftually  reigned. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  mediums  of  proof  has  been  acknowledged 
from  the  earlieft  writing  of  hiftory ;  and,  indeed,  fo  obvious 
is  the  thought,  that  the  chronology  of  all  the  ancient  times  of 
the  Grecian  hiftory  was  adjufted  by  their  oldeft  writers  upon 
thefe  principles  alone.  The  misfortune  is,  that  they  took 
their  mean  length  of  a  generation^  and  alfo  that  of  a  fuccejft<m 
from  mere  random  and  fanciful  conje^res,  and  not  from  a 
careful  obfervation  of  fafts.  But  it  is  happy  that,  though 
thefe  writers  have  fixed  the  chronology  of  ancient  times  by  a 
fallacious  theory,  a  fufiicient  number  of  the  faAs,  to  which 
their  theory  ought  to  have  correfponded,  ftill  remains;  by 
means  of  which  it  is  eafy  to  reform  their  theory,  and  reftify 
their  chronology.  Indeed,  k  is  a  happy  circumftance,  that 
every  theory  drawn  from  the  fituation  of  tbings  in  human  life^ 
IS  always  open  to  confutation  or  correftion,  while  the  courfe 
of  human  life  remains  the  fame.  It  is  but  obferving  how  things 
really  are,  and  whether  the  theory  in  queftion  aftnally  correC- 
pond  to  it,  or  not. 

Jt  is  upon  thefe  principles  chiefly  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ha» 
undertaken  to  rectify  the  chronology  of  ancient  dates  and 
kingdoms  5  and  for  examples  to  thefe  obfcrvations,  I  fhall  lay 
before  you  the  evidence  on  which  his  admirable  theory  refts. 
In  order  to  this,  I  fhall  ftate  the  principal  cf  thofe  facts  the 
chronology  of  which  has  been  {o  varioufly  reprefented  ;  fhow- 
ing  how  incompatible  with  the  courfe  of  nature  are  the  dates 
that  have  formerly  been  afligned  to  them,  and  which  pafled 
without  examination  till  the  time  of  this  great  author,  and  upon 
what  principles  he  has  reduced  their  extravagant  chronology 
within  the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability^ 
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In  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  connexion  of  his 
proofe,  I  muft  obfcrvc  that  the  great  events,  the  intervals  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  afcertain,  fucceeded  eacii  other  in  the 
following  order : 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  fiegc  of  Troy* 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnefus. 

The  firft  MeflTenian  war. 

The  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

The  Peloponnefian  war. 
Between  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnefus  and 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (of  the  time  of  which  there  is  no 
controverfy)  there  reigned,  of  one  race  the  following  kings  of 
Lacedaemon;  Eurifthenes,  Agis,  Echeftratus,  Labotas,  Do« 
riagus,  Agefilaus,  Arcaelaus,  Feleclus,  Alchimenes,  Polidonis, 
Euricrates,  Anaxander,  Euricratides,  Leon,  Anaxandrides, 
Cleomenes,  and  Leonidas,  feventeen  in  all,  and  along  with 
thefe  was  a  fucceiSon  of  feventeen  alfo  in  the  other  race.  In 
this  interval,  therefore,  we  have  a  double  fucceflion  of  feven- 
teen kings.  Now,  by  comparing  the  chronology  of  almoft  all 
the  fucccfEons  which  have  been  perfedWy  afcertained.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  finds  that  kings  have  reigned  one  with  another  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  a  piece ;  and  if  in  any  cafe  they  have  exceeded 
that  number  of  years,  it  was  not  in  fuch  unfettled  times  as 
were  thofe  of  the  Grecian  monarchies. 

The  feventeen  princes,  therefore,  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, allowing  them  twenty  years  a  piece,  which  is  quite  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of,  muft  ha.ve  reigned 
three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thefe  counted  backwards 
from  the  fixth  year  of  Xerxes,  and  allowing  one  or  two  years 
more  for  the  war  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  the  reign  of  Ariftodcmus, 
the  father  of  Eurifthencs  and  Proclus,  will  place  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  into  the  Pelopponnefus  one  hundred  and  iifry- 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  forty-fix  before 
the  firft  Olympiad  in  which  Chorsebus  was  viftorj  But 
Timseus  and  his  followers  have  taken  the  reigns  of  kings  for 
generations,  and  reckoned  three  generations  at  one  hundred, 
and  fometimes  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  i  and  fo  h^ve 
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aiBgned  thirty-five  or  forty  years  to  each  king,  and  accordingly 
have  placed  the  return  of  the  Heraclidx  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  earlier  than  the  nature  of  things  can  poffibly 
admit. 

Other  faAs,  with  which  we  are  fumiflied  bythefe  very 
chronologers,  and  other  ancient  writers,  enable  us  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  interval  of  time  by  a  difiercnt 
medium  of  proof.  If  we  confider  the  courfe  of  defcent  in  a 
fufiident  number  of.  iannlies,  we  fhall  find  that  the  interval 
from  father  to  fon,  is  one  with  another,  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  years  a-piece,  and  that  the  intervals  between  the  eldeft 
fons  and  chie6  of  famlKes  (fiich  as  iare  moft  taken  notice  of 
by  hiftorians)  are  not  more  than  twenty«^eight  or  thirty  years, 
one  with  another. 

The  reafon  why  a  longer  interval  is  afiigned  to  gcmrations  cf 
men  than  to  facceffiom  of  kings ^  is  becaufe  kipgs  are  fucceeded 
not  only  by  their  Tons,  but  fometimes  by  their  brothers  •,  and 
fometimes  they  are  flain  or  depofed,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
others  of  an  equal  age>  or  even  a  greater  age  thaii  themfelves, 
and  efpecially  in  elective  or  turbulent  kingdoms. 

Admitting  the  above  to  be  the  mean  length  of  generations, 
if  we. multiply  the  number  of  generations  which  intervenetl 
between  any  two  events  by  thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  for  ge- 
nerations in  general,  and  by  twenty-eight  or  thirty  for  ge- 
nerations by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  ihall  probably  determine  the 
interval  with  tolerable  exafhiefs  :  and  when  conclufions  from 
this  method  of  computation  coincide  with  tliofe  from  the  Qther 
by  fucceffions  of  kings,  they  cannot  but  be  allowe  J  to  confirm 
one  another.  This  we  arc  able  to  do  with  refpecl  totlK  greater 
part  of  the  preceding  interval. 

From  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  Mefienian  war,  there  reigned  ten  kings  of  Sparta  in  one 
race,  nine  in  the  other,  ten  of  Meflene,  and  nine  of  Arcadia. 
Thefe  fucceflions,  if  reduced  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the 
method  direAed  above,  will  fcarcc.take  up  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  ninefey  years ;  whereas  according 
to  chronologers  in  general,  they  took  up  a  fpace  of  three 
hundred  and  feventy-nine  years*    But  that  one  hundred  and 

eighty. 
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^ightyy  or  one  hundred  and  ninetf  years,  is  the  moft  probable 
interval,  appears  by  an  argument  drawn  finom  a  courfe  of  gene* 
rations  during  the  very  fame  period. 

Euryleon  the  fon  of  iEugeus  commanded  the  main  body  of 
the  Meflcnians,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  firft  Meffimian  war, 
and  he  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Oiolochua  the  fon  of . 
Theras,  brother-in-law  of  Ariftodemus,  and  tutor  to  his  fims 
Eurifthenes  and  Proclus,  as  Paufanms  relates.    ConTeqnently 
from  the  return  of  the  Heradidse,  which  was  in  the  days  of 
Theras,  to  the  battle,  which  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  war, 
there  were  fix  generations,  which  being  (as  is  moft  probable) 
chiefly  by  the  eldeft  fons,  will  icarce  exceed  thirty  years  to  a 
generation,  and  fo  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  iev.enty, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.    That  war  lafted  nineteen 
or  twenty  years>  of  which  add  the  laft  fifteen  years  to  the  five 
mentioned  before,  and  there  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  to  the  end  of  that  war ;  the  very  length  of  the 
fame  interval,  as  determined  by  the  preceding  obiervationa  on 
the  fucceffions  of  kings.     But  the  followers  of  Timaeus,  by 
maldng  this  interval  about  three  hundred  and  feventy»nine  years, 
muft  allow  above  fixty  years  to  a  geperation,  ^dbich  can  by  no 
means  be  fuppofed. 

To  illuftrate  more  at  large  .the  method  of  arguing  from  ge^ 
nerations,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  proceed  a  little  ftirther  in 
giving  the  outlines  of  this  author's  great  reformation  in  ancient 
chronology,  I  fhall  relate  two  other  courfes  of  generations^ 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  evenr^ 
which  is  the  grand  hinge  on  which  all  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient Greece  turns,  and  the  date  of  which,  as  determined  by 
generations,  you  will  prefently  fee  confirmed  by  another  me- 
thod of  inveftigation  on  very  dtflferent  principles.  ^ 

One  of  thefe  couries  of  generations  extends  backwards  ffom 
the  return  of  the  HeracHdae,  where  our  bfc  courfe  began,  to- 
the  expedition,  and  the  other  from  the  Peloponnefiaa  war  to 
the  fame  event.  Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  the  father  of 
Hillus,  the  father  of  Clcodeos,  the  father  of  Arifcomachus,. 
the  father  of  Temcnus,  Crefphontes,  and  Ariftodemus,  who 
led   the  Heraclids  into  Feloponnefus  ^  whence  their  return 

was 
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-was  four  generations  bftcr  than  the  Argonaotic  expedition  $ 
»ad  thefe  geiiei»tioiis  wcare  flioit  ones,  being  b^  the  chief  of 
^tbe  fiunily  i  and  according  to  Thucjdides,  the  iiege  of  Trof 
-wa^  about  eighty  years  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae* 
Count  therefore  eighty  years  backward,  from  the  return  of  the 
JieracUdff  to  the  Trojan  urar,  and  the  taking  of  Troy  will  be 
about  feventy-fix  yesirs  after  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  the 
Argonautic  CiXfedition^  which  was  one  generation  earlier,  will 
.bp  about  foriy-^hnee  years  afiicr  it. 

^(culapitf s  ;and  Hercules  were  Argonauts,  and 'Hippoarates 
^was  the  eighteenth  inclnfivdy,  by  the  fiither^s  fide,  from  JEXcu^ 
JafHuSj  and  the  nineteenth  from  Hercules  by  the  mother's  fide$ 
wd  becauCe  thjcfe  generations,  being  taken  notice  of  by  writers, 
were  moft  probably  by  the  principal  of  the  family,  and  fo  for 
4heinoft  part  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  may  reckon  about  twenty* 
^ight,  or  at  the  moft  about  thirty  years  to  a  generation  ;  and 
ithus  the  jeventeen  intervals  by  the  father's  iidcj  and  th^  eigh- 
teen by  the  mother's,  at  a  middle  reckoning,  amount  to  about 
iive  hundred  and  feven  years  ;  which,  counted  backwards  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  at  which  time  Hip« 
]>ocrate$  b^an  to  flourifh,  will  reach  up  to  the  forty-third  year 
Ikfter  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  there  place  the  Argonautic 
expedition ;  the  very  year  in  which  we  were  led  to  place  it  by 
following  the  former  courfe  of  generations. 

The  fame  great  author  afcertains  thb,  and  feveral  other 
capital  events  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  by  fuch  a  variety  cf 
independent  arguments,  drawn  from  the  iame  and  different 
mediums,  all  fo  agreeable  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature^ 
that  it  feems  impoflible  for  a  perfon  who  pays  a  fufiicient 
regard  to  it  not  to  be  determined  by  them.  It  isTurprifing, 
indeed,  that  the  manifeft  inconfiftencies  of  the  commonly 
received  chronology  with  the  courfe  <}f  nature  fhould  not  have 
prevented  the  eftaUifhment  of  it ;  and  it  is  abiblutely  unac- 
countable, but  upon  the  willingnefs  of  all  men,  to  admit  of 
any  hypothefis  which  tends  to  give  dignity  to  their  naticms 
and  families,  by  adding  to  the  antiquity  of  them.  But  muft 
it  not  be  a  more  unaccountable  attachment  to  eftablifhed 
bypothefes  which  can  induce  any  perfons  of  the  prefent  age, 

H  after 
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after  thcfc  inconfidencies  have  been  fo  clearly  pointed  out,  ftill 
to  adhere  to  a  chronology,  which,  in  thofe  turbulent  unfettled 
times,  fuppofcs  kings  to  have  reigned  one  with  another  in  fomc 
fucceffions  thirty-five,  in  fomc  thirty-eight,  in  fome  forty,  in 
fome  forty-two,  in  fomc  forty-four,  and  in  fome  forty-fix  years 
a  piece  >  and  which  generally  allows  about  fixty  years  to  a  gc- 
nerationi  and  in  one  indance  eighty -five  ? 

With  rcfpcft  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  Mr. 
,  Hooke  has  (hown  by  fcveral  independent  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  connedlion  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  their  reigns, 
that  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  reigned  one  with  another  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  makes  a  more  confiftent  feries  of  faft,  than  to 
imagine  them  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years  a  piece,  which 
is  the  common  hypothefis. 

The  chief  inconveniences  attending  the  old  chronology  in 
the  Roman  hiftory  arc,  that  it  fuppofes  an  interval  of  fixty- 
.  three  years  of  peace  in  that  reftlefs  nation  before  the  acceffion 
of  Tullus  Hoftilius.  It  makes  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius 
fo  long  in  proportion  to  the  few  Cenfufes,  which  (according 
to  the  moft  authentic  records  were  taken  in  his  reign)  as 
♦would  argue  a  moft  unaccountable  neglect  of  his  own  favourite 
inftitution.  It  obliges  us  to  fuppofe  Tarquinius  Superbus  not 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  Tarquhiius  Prifcus,  Dido  not  to  have 
been  cotemporary  with  ^neas,  or  Numa  with  Pythagoras,  as 
vrcU  as  Solon  with  Croefus  in  the  Grecian  hiftory  ;  all  which 
liave  the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition  in  their  flavour,  and 
which  Dionyfius  Halicarnaftenfis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  cxprefs 
»their  extreme  unwillingncfs  to  give  up,  but  that  they  were 
compelled  to  it  by  a  regard  to  a  chronology  which  in  their 
times  was  unqiicftioned.  Indeed,  the  congrcfs  of  Solon  and 
Croefus  Plutarch  cxpreffcs  his  determination  not  to  give  up, 
jnotwlthftanding  his  geijcral  attachment  to  a  theory  which 
would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  fallacy  of  which  he  did  not 
fufpcft.  His  wortls  are  fo  remarkable,  and  (how  fo  clearly  on 
how  precarious  a  fooling  that  chronology  ftands,  that  I  Ihall 
ic:ite  them,  <*  The  congrcfs  of  Solon  with  Croefus  fome  think 
«  they  can  confute  by  chronology.  But  a  hiftoiy  fo  illuftri- 
<<  ous,  verified  by  fo  many  witncfles,  and,  which  is  more,  fo 

<<  agreeable 
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'*  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  Solon,  and  worthy  of  the  great- 
**  neft  of  his  mind  and  of  his  wifdom,  I  cannot  perfuade  my- 
**  felf  to  rejeft  becaufe  of  fome  clironological  canons,  as  they 
'<  call  them  ;  which  an  hundred  authors  correfting,  have  not 
**  been  able  to  conftitute  arty  thing  certain,  and  have  not  been 
**  able  to  agree  amongft  themfelves  about  repugnances," 

Befides,  to  return  to  the  Roman  hiftory  ;  if  the  number  of 
kings  that  reigned  at  Alba  be  joined  to  thofe  who  reigned  at 
Rome,  and  they  be  allowed  to  have  reigned  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  a  piece,  they  will  place  the  coming  of  iEneas  into  Italy, 
and  the  fiege  of  Troy,  exaftly  in  the  time  in  which  arguments 
drawn  from  generations  and  fuccefiions  in  Greece,  as  well  as 
aftronomical  calculations  (as  will  hereafter  appear)  place  that 
event,  which  is  a  reciprocal  confirmation  of  the  juft  correftioa 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chronology.  For  from  Latinus 
to  Numitor  are  fixteen  kings,  who  reigned  at  Alba ;  Romulus 
was  contemporary  with  Numitor,  and  after  him  Dionylius  and 
other  hiflorians  reckon  fix  kings  more  at  Rome  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  confuls.  Now  thefe  twenty-two  reigns,  at  about 
eighteen  years  to  a  reign  one  with  another  (for  many  of  thefc 
kings  were  flain)  took  up  three  hundred  and  ninety-fix  years, 
which  counted  back  from  the  confulfhip  of  J.  Brutus  and 
Valerius  Poplicola,*  the  two  firfl  confuls,  place  the  Trojan  war 
feventy-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

This  computation  likewife  agrees  with  what  Appian  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Punic  wars  relates,  out  of  the  archives  of  Car- 
thage, which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  viz.  that 
Carthage  flood  feven  hundred  years.  This  is  a  round  number, 
but  Solinus  adds  the  odd  years  when  he  fays,  Carthago  pofl 
annos737  qiia»fuerat  extrudla  excidl^  ir,  which  places  Dido, 
the  founder  of  Carthage,  about  fe\enty-fix  years  after  the 
death  of  Solomon.  It  likewile  agrees  with  the  ArunJelian 
Marbles,  which  fay  that  Teucer  came  to  Cyprus  feven  years 
after  the  dej^ruction  of  Troy,  and  built  Salamis,  in  the  days 
of  Dido.  Indeed,  it  is  an  argumer^t  greatly  in  favour  of 
Newton's  computations,  that  they  ac^rce  very  nearly  with  all 
the  moft  ancient  mmuments^  the  i^oft  current  tn:J{tions  of 
anticjuity,  and  the  9ld{/!  hijlorians ;  particularly  Herodotus  and 

H  Z  Thucydides, 
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Thucydidcs,  Who  wrote  before  chronology  was  corrupted  by 
the  vanity  of  their  nation^  or  the  abfurd  fyflems  of  late^ 
hiftorians. 

It  is  afn  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  thd 
Old  Teftament  hiftory,  that  the  coftrfes  of  generations  and  de- 
fcents  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  parallel  to  rhofc  in  the  fe* 
bulous  period  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  fall  within  the  fame 
intervals  of  time  with  thofc  Which  have  been  meafured  iincc 
hiftory  has  been  authentic*  Confequently,  it  is  anoth^  ar* 
gumcnt  in  favour  of  Newton's  corrcftioii  of  the  ancient 
Greek  chronology,  that  it  brings  the  couries  of  generations 
and  fucceflions  in  the  one  to  correfpond  to  thofc  in  the  Other. 
Befides,  in  feveral  other  refpefts  it  In-lngs  them  to  a  greater 
harmony  than  can  be  made  out  upon  any  other  principles* 
Particularly  it  places  the  expedition  of  Sefoftris  (who  as  it  is 
highly  probable  from  feveral  circomftanccs,  was  the  iame 
perfon  with  Sefac)  in  the  very  time  in  which  it  is  fpoken  of  ill 
the  fcriptures. 

LECTURE      XL 

^ '  Time  of  pa/l  Events  afccrtatned  by  Means  of  celefiial  Ap* 
pearances.  The  Certainty  of  the  Method  of  Computation  by 
E'lipfes.  A  few  ancient  EcHpfes  enumerated^  The  Ufe  of 
th'm  exemplified  in  the  Calculation  of  an  ancient  Eclipfe  of  the 
Moon* 

Of  all  the  incidental  circumfl:anccs  by  which  ancient  writers 
enable  us,  in  an  indireB  manner,  to  afccrtain  the  time  of 
events,  none  give  occafion  to  more  clear  and  undeniable 
conclulions  than  the  mention  they  make  of  celefiial  appearances^ 
on  account  of  the  regularity  and  conflrancy  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  becaufe  the  laws  of  their  mo- 
tions are  fo  exactly  known  to  us.  In  this  refpeft  much  arc 
modern  chronologers  and  hiftorians  obliged  to  the  fuper- 
ftition  with  which  the  ancients  regarded  unufual  appear- 
ances in  the  heavens.  It  was  their  imagined  portentous 
nature  that  firft  drew  upon  them  the  attention  of  mankind, 

who 
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who  dreaded  their  unknown  influences  and  eScAs.  It  yirz^  on 
this  account,  and  not  becaufe  they  were  conCdered  as  proper 
fubje£ts  of  philofophical  inquiry,  or  of  any  ufe  in  chrono- 
logy, that  they  have  engaged  the  notice  of  hiftorians.  And 
fortunately  for  us,  the  catalogue  of  ancient  edipfes,  not  ob* 
fcrved  by  philofophers,  but  gazed  at  by  the  fuperftitious  vul- 
gar, is  pretty  fuli.  Along  with  the  hiftory  of  many  remarkr 
able  revolutions,  and  critical  iI|:uatiQn$  in  the  hiftory  of  ftates, 
the  eclipfes  which  preceded,  or  accompanied  them,  are  faith- 
fully tranfmitted  to  us ;  and  where  the  time,  the  place,  ^nd 
quantity  of  an  eclipfe  are  mentioned,  though  not  with  aftro- 
nomica}  exaAnefs,  it  is  very  eafy,  by  the  rules  of  calculation, 
to  fix  the  very  year  and  day  when  the  event  happened.  For 
confidering  the  prodigious  variety  which  the  three  circymftanr 
CCS  of  time^  place,  and  quantity  occaiion  in  the  appearance  of 
eclipfes,  there  is  np  roon^  to  fufpeft  that  any  two,  happening 
within  a  qioderate  diftance  of  oi^e  another,  can  be  in  the  leaft 
danger  of  being  confounded. 

For  th((  entertainment  of  ^hofe  who  take  pleafure  in  cal- 
culations of  this  kind,  I  fhall  juft  quote,  from  Mr.  Fergur 
Ton's  aftronomy,  fpme  of  the  principal  eclipfes  that  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  hiftorians,  that  you  may  verify  them  at  your 
leifure. 

Before  Chrift  585  May  28,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  foretold  by 
Thames,  by  which  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  the  Mede$^ 
and  the  Lydians. 

B.  C.  523  July  16,  an  eclipfe  of  the  moop,  which  was  foU 
lowed  by  the  death  of  Cambyfes. 

B.  C.  4^1  Apri)  19,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun^  on  the  failing  of 
Xerxes  from  Sardis. 

B.  C»  463,  zn  eclipfe  of  the  fun  followed  by  the  Perfian 
war,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Perfians. 

B.  C.  431  Auguft  31,  a  total  eclipie  of  the  fun,  and  a 
comet ;  followed  by  a  plague  at  Athens. 

B.  C.  413  Auguft  27,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  when 
Nicias  was  defeated  at  Syracufe. 

B.  C.  394  Auguft  14,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when  tlie  Per* 
/lans  were  beaten  bj  Co^on  in  a  fea  engagementt 
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B.  C.  1 68  June  ai,  a  total  eclipfc  of  the  moon,  and  the 
next  day  Perfeus  king  of  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  Paulus 
^milius. 

After  Chrift  59  April  30,  an  cclipfe  of  the  fun,  reckoned 
by  Nero  among  the  prodigies  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Agrippina. 

A.  C.  306  July  27,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun ;  the  ftars  were 
feen  and  the  Emperor  Conftantius  died. 

A.  C.  840  May  4,  a  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  Lewis 
the  Pious  died  within  fix  months  after  it. 

A.  C.  1009  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  Jerufalem  taken  by 
the  Saracens. 

To  exemplify  the  ufe  of  eclipfes  for  the  purpofes  of  chro- 
nology, I  fhall  fcleft  from  the  above-mentioned,  one  of  the 
moon,  and  fhow  how  the  date  of  the  event  which  accompa- 
nied it  is  afcertained  by  the  help  of  it. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  I  fliall  feleft,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it,  are  thus  related  by  Thucydides,  L.  7. 
feft.  50.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  to  the  aflifiance  of 
the  Syracufans,  the  Athenians,  finding  they  were  no  match 
for  the  united  force  of  their  enemies,  repented  that  they 
had  not  quitted  their  fituation  (in  which  it  was  no  longer  fafe 
for  them  to  continue)  before,  and  immediately  came  to  a 
refolution  to  fail  out  of  the  harbour  as  fecretly  as  poffible. 
But  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  failing,  the  moon  was 
eclipfed,  for  it  was  then  full  moon.  Upon  this,  moft  of  the 
Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  omen,  defined  their  commanders  to 
proceed  no  farther  |  and  Nicias,  being  himfelf  a  fuperftitious 
obferver  of  fucli  prodigies,  declared  that  he  i^ould  not  come 
to  any  final  refolution  about  quitting  the  place  till  they  had 
ftaid  three  days  longer,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  footh- 
fayers.  This  occafioned  the  Athenians  to  ftay  in  th^  place, 
which  they  had  never  after  an  op[)ortunity  of  leaving^i  and  in 
which  they  almoft  to  a  man  perilhed. 

This  event  is  placed  by  hiftorians  in  the  year  B.  C.  413, 
and  upon  looking  into  the  agronomical  tables,  it  appears 
that,  the  moon  was  at  the  full  about  midnight  at  London, 
or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Syracufe  ou  the  27th  of 

Auguft 
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Auguft  in  that  year;  when  the  fun  was  only  forty  degrees 
forty-eight  minutes  from  the  node>  far  within  twelve  degrees, 
the  limit  of  Lunar  eclipfes  j  and  when,  confequently,  there 
muft  have  been  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  would  be 
vifible  to  the  Athenians  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  may  therefore  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  the 
cSkA  afcribed  to  it  by  the  hiftorian. 

A  hiftory  which  contains  an  account  of  a  fufficient  number 
of  thefe  phaenomena  frirniihes  us  with  the  fureft  teft  of  its  au- 
thenticity. Almoft  all  the  credit  which  is  given  to  the  Chinefe 
hiftory  is  derived  from  this  condJeration.  The  eclipfes  there 
mentioned  to  have  happened,  aftronomers  fay,  did  really  hap- 
pen at  the  times  af&gned  to  them  *. 

The  theory  of  comets  is  not  fufficiently  afcertained  tQ  enable 
us  to  make  much  ufe  of  their  revolutions  for  hiftorical  purpofes ; 
nor  indeed  are  the;re  any  events  they  accompanied,  which  we 
cannot  determine  much  more  nearly  by  other  mediums  of 
proof,  than,  it  is  probable,  we  could  have  done  by  the  help  of 
comets,  were  their  theory  ever  fo  well  afcertained.  Their 
returns  are,  probably,  not  fufficiently  regular,  nor,  if  they  were, 
are  the  accounts  of  then>  in  hiftorians  fufficiently  ejca^):  for  that 
purpofe. 

*  I  made  this  Ie<5hire  a  (hort  one,  bccaufe  I  ufed  to  produce  in  the  couri^ 
fiC  it  calculations  of  feveral  paft  eclipfes,  to  illpftrarc  the  priaciplcs  pf  it. 
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of  the  Ufe  tuhich  tfrwton  hds  made  of  Ohfefvationi  on  ihefre^ 
cejjion  (f  the  Equinoxes  in  re^'tfytng  ancient  Chronology.  The 
Time  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition  determined  by  that  Means, 
The  Date  of  feveral  fubfequent  Events  determined  by  the  fame 
MeatiSy  in  perfeif  Confijienee  with  one  another.  A  ConjeBure 
concerning  the  Age  of  an  old  Sphere  in  the  Mufetan  of  the  Far* 
hefian  Palace.  The  Age  of  Hefiod  determined  pretty  nearly 
from  his  Account  of  the  heliacal  rifing  andfett'mg  of  fotAe  Stars. 
The  Ufe  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teflament  for  teBifying  the 
Heathen  Chronology.  The  Ufe  it  was  of  to  Newton  in  par^- 
titular^ 

X  H  E  calculations  of  ccHpfcs  arc  of  great  ufe  in  afcertain- 
lAg  particular  events,  if  they  have  been  previoufly  determined 
vitbin  a  moderate  diftance  \  but  the  grand  aibronomical  medium 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoil  has  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  refti- 
fying  the  v^hole  fyftem  of  ancient  chronology,  is  the  preceffion 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  quantity  of  this  preceffion  is  known, 
by  a  feries  of  the  moft  accurate  obiervations,  to  be  one  de- 
gree backwards  in  feventy-two  years  j  that  is,  the  fun  crofles 
the  ecliptic  fo  much  more  to  the  weft  every  year,  that  ^  the 
end  of  feventy-two  years  his  progrefs  weftward  amounts  to  one 
degree,  whereby  the  places  of  the  equinoxes  are  contmually 
receding  from  the  conftellations,  in  the  middle  of  which  they 
were  originally  placed.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  fituation 
of  the  equinoctial  or  folftitial  points,  or  any  appearance  de- 
pending upon  them,  is  mentioned,  it  is  eafy  to  afcertain  the 
time  of  any  event  with  which  fuch  an  appearance  was  conneAed. 
It  is  done  by  obferving  how  many  degrees  the  equinodlial  points 
have  receded  from  the  fituation  they  then  had  to  that  which 
they  have  at  prefent,  and  allowing  feventy-two  years  to  every 
degree. 

That  the  conftellations  were  firft  invented  at  the  time  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  is  pretty  evident  from  a  variety  of  con- 

fiderationr. 
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fJdcrations.  We  have  not  only  the  tcftimony  of  fevcral  an- 
cient writers  for  the  feft,  but  the  conftellations  themfclves 
fecm  very  plainly  to  declare  as  much.  For  the  old  conflella- 
tions  mentioned  by  Aratus,  do  all  of  them  relate  either  to  the 
Argonauts  themfelves,  and  their  cotemporaries,  or  to  perfons 
one  or  two  generations  older  ;  and  nothing  later  than  that  ex« 
pedition  was  delineated  there  originally.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  probable  (as  feveral  ancient  writers  aflert)  that  the  firft 
fphere  was  invented  by  Chiron  and  Mufaeus  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Argonauts. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  teftimony  of  feveral  ancient  wri- 
ters that  the  equinoAial  and  folftitial  points  in  this  old  fphere 
were  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  conftellations  that  give 
names  to  them ;  namely,  that  the  equinoAial  colure  was  made 
to  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  conftellation  Aries,  and  the 
folftitial  colure  through  the  middle  of  Cancer.  Befides,  the 
reafon  of  the  thing  might  reafonably  lead  us  to  imagine,  that 
the  ancients  would  place  the  equinoxes  and  folftices  as  nearly 
in  the  midft  of  their  refpeftive  conftellations  as  their  coarfe 
obfervations  Would  enable  them  to  determinate.  For  fincc  the 
firft  month  of  their  lunar-folar  year,  by  reafon  of  their  inter- 
calary month;  began  fometimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  equinox  or  folftice,  and  fometimes  as  much  after  it,  the 
firft  aftronomers,  who  formed  the  afterifms,  would  naturally 
endeavour  to  place  thofe  grand  divilions  of  the  year,  the  equi- 
noxes and  folftices,  as  near  as  they  could  in  the  middle  of  the 
conftellations  Aries,  Cancer,  Chclx,  and  Capricorn. 

Admitting  the  colures  to  have  pafled  through  the  middle  of 
thofe  conftellations  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  finds  that  the  equinoctial  and  folftitial  points 
had  gone  back  thirtylix  degrees  forty-four  minutes  at  the  end 
of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine  •,  which 
allowing  feventy-two  years  to  each  degree,  would  have  beeq 
accompliflied  in  the  fpace  of  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty-five  years.  This  number,  counted  back  from  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  will  place  the  Ar- 
gonautic expedition  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon, 

This 
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This  computation  proceeds  upon  the  fuppoGtion  that  the 
middle  of  the  conilellation  is  exadlly  the  middle  point  between 
the  two  ftars  called /r/;;w-rfr/V///  and  ultima  Couda^  but  if  we 
fix  the  cardinal  points  by  the  ftars  through  which  the  coiures 
paflcd  in  the  primitive  fphere,  as  defcribed  by  £udoxus>  which 
feems  to  be  better,  the  equino^ial  points  will  have  receded 
tliirty-fix  degrees  twenty-nine  minutes,  which  anfwers  to  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fevcn  years,  and  places  the 
expedition  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  very 
pear  the  fame  year  to  which  it  was  referred  by  the  other  pre- 
ceding, and  very  different,  methods  of  computation ;  the  very 
near  and  remarkable  coincidence  of  which  is  the  greateft  con-? 
firmation  of  the  certainty  of  both  thofe  methods  of  invefti- 
gation. 

What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument  from  the  pre- 
ceffion  of  the  equinoxes  is,  that  if  we  reckon  from  whatever 
time  the  pofition  of  the  equinodlial  points  hath  been  mentioned 
by  aftroQomers  whofe  age  is  known,  this  motion,  counted 
backwards,  fixes  that  great  event  in  the  fame  year.  It  like- 
wife  demoiiitrates  that  the  obfcrvatiops  of  the  ancients,  though 
coarfe  enough,  as  Sir  Ifaac  acknowledges,  are  fufiiciently  ex- 
^ft  for  the  purpofe.  As  tliis  circumflance  is  pretty  remarkable, 
I  (hall  mention  the  particulars  of  it. 

According  tp  Pliny,  and  the  calculations  of  Petavius,  Thales, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  the  tropics  and  equinoxes,  fixed  the 
equinoxes  and  folftices  in  t;he  eleventh  degree  of  their  refpec- 
tive  figns ;  fo  that  they  had  receded  four  degree?  twcnty-rfi^j: 
minutes  and  fifty^two  feconds,  from  their  original  place  at  the 
^ime  of  the  ^rgonautic  expedition.  This  anfwers  to  three 
hundre4  and  twenty  years,  and  calculated  backwards  from  the 
forty-firft  Olympiad  (when  Thales  was  a  young  man,  fit  to 
apply  to  aftronomical  ftudies)  will  place  that  event  forty-four 
years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  Columella,  Meton,  and  Euclen^on,  who  pub- 
liflied  the  lunar  Cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and  for  this  purpofe 
pbfervcd  the  fummer  folftice  in  the  year  of  Nabonaflar  three 
Jiundred  and  fixteen,  the  year  before  the  Peloponnefian  war 
^egan,  placed  the  fummer  folftice  in  the  eighth  degree  of  Can- 
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cer,  which  is  at  leaf):  feven  degrees  more  backwards  than  at 
iirft.  This  fpace  anfwers  to  five  hundred  and  four  years, 
which,  counted  backwards  from  the  year  of  obfervation  makes 
the  expedition  fall  upon  the  forty-fourth  year  after  the  death  of 
Solomon. 

Laflly,  Hipparchus,  who  firft  difcovered  that  the  equinoxes 
had  a  regular  motion  backwards,  made  his  obfervations  about 
the  year  of  NabonafTar  fix  hundred  and  two,  and  fixed  the  ver- 
nal equinox  in  the  fourth  degree  of  Aries.  Confequently,  the 
equinoflial  points  had  gone  back  eleven  degrees  fince  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition^  which  is  equivalent  to  feven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  years,  and  which  counted  backwards  places  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  forty-third  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Thefe  four  coincidences  are  remarkable,  and  could  not  have 
placed  the  fame  event  fo  near  the  fame  year,  unlefs  all  the  ob- 
fervations had  been  fufficiently  exaft.  And  when  we  coxifider 
the  coincidences  of  a  great  many  more  independent  evi- 
dences, derived  from  the  courfe  of  generation,  and  the  order 
of  fucceffion,  with  thofe  which  are  borrowed  from  aflronomical 
principles,  nothing  feems  to  be  better  eflablifhed,  than  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  event  on  which  all  the  Greek 
chronology  depends,  really  happened  about  forty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  not  in  the  days  of  Gideon, 
above  three  hundred  years  before,  as  has  been  the  common 
opinion. 

It  may  be  obfcrved  in  this  place,  that  the  error  of  Hippar- 
chus  with  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  the  precefEon,  is  a  proof 
that  the  chronology  of  Greece  before  his  time  was  erroneous, 
and  wanted  correction.  He  makes  it  to  be  one  degree  in 
abqut  one  hundred  years,  which  he  was  neceilarily  led  tQ 
conclude  from  the  lengthening  of  the  intervals  of  obfervation 
by  the  received  chronology.;  and  therefore  the  difcovery  that 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  is  only  at  the  rate  of  feventy- 
two  years  to  a  degree,  furnifhes.  us  with  a  good  reafon  why 
we  ought  to  fhort^n  the  time  before  Hipparchus  in  about  the 
fame  proportion. 

By  arguments  drawn  from  the  rate  of  the  precefEon  of  the 
equinoxes  we  ^an  nearly  determine  the    age   of  an  old  globe 

found 
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found  m  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  which  is  now  pre- 
ferved  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Farncfian  palace,  as  one  of  the 
moft  curious  monuments  of  antiquity.  On  this  globe  the 
equinodial  cdure  pafies  through  the  right  born  and  right  foot 
of  Aries,  and  is  about  five  degrees  diftant  from  the  equinoc* 
tial  point  laid  down  on  the  globe.  From  thefe  circumftances 
It  will  appear,  that  this  globe  was  r«ide  about  forty  years  before 
Chrift ;  and,  it  is  moreover  probable,  from  the  conftrudtion  of 
this  globe,  that  the  colure  pailed  through  the  bright  ftar  of 
Aries  about  four  hundred  years  before  Chrift. 

The  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  ftars  with  rcfpeft  to  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun  depends  alfo  upon  the  preceflion  of  the 
equinoxes.  Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions  the  rifing 
or  fetting  of  any  ftar,  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  with 
refpe^l  to  the  fun,  fumifhes  us  with  data  fufiicient  to  deter- 
mine the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Thus  Hefiod  tells  us  that 
^xty  days  after  the  winter  folftice  the  ftar  ar£hirus  rofe  juft  at 
fun  fet ;  from  which  circumftance  it  is  eafily  calc^ated  that 
Hefiod  flouriftied  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  or  in  the  generation,  or  age,  next  to  the  Trojan 
war,  as  Hefiod  himfelf  declares ;  which  is  another  independent 
argument  for  the  date  before  ailigned  to  that  war,  and  all  the 
Greek  chronology  conneAed  with  it. 

Many  other  circumftances  which  Hefiod  occafionally  men- 
tions, relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  in  his  time,  concur 
in  leading  us  to  the  fame  conclufion.  Virgil  too,  if  his  age 
^ad  not  been  afcertained  in  another  manner,  has  given  us  data 
pf  the  fame  kind  fufiicient  to  determine  it  pretty  nearly. 

I  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  chronology  of  the 
carlieft  ages  of  the  heathen  world  better  than  by  reminding 
you,  that,  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  being  unqnef- 
tionable,  and  relating  to  times  prior  to  the  age  in  which  hif- 
lory  began  to  be  written  by  any  other  people  than  the  Jews^ 
|t  is  the  heft  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  prophane  antiquity. 
It  was  in  purfuing  this  plan  that  Jvfcwtpn  was  led  to  correct 
the  ancient  technical  chronology  pf  the  Greeks  by  itfelf. 
The  principles  on  which  he  reduces  their  accounts  are  founded 
on  nature,  and  independent  on  any  arguments  drawn  from 

fcripture. 
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fcriptore.  But  it  is  more  tban  probable  that,  feeing  reaFon  to 
think,  from  fimilar  circumilances,  that  Sefoftris  muft  have 
been  the  fame  pcrfon  withSefac^  of  whom'  we  have  an  account 
in  the  hiftory  of  Rehoboam,  he  firft  of  all  fixed  the  date  of 
that  expedition  according  to  the  fcriptures)  and  that  afterwards, 
ftatn  confidering  the  fubjeA  in  various  points  of  lighti  he  was 
led  to  the  other  arguments  which  have  been  mentioned ;  by 
which  he  was  able  to  confirm  the  fcriptural  date  of  that  event, 
and  alfo  the  dates  of  the  priticipad  faAs  in  the  hifl:or7  of 
Greece  conneded  with  it,  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  au- 
thorities on  which  he  firft  founded  his  opmion.  Then  having, 
by  the  joint  helps  of  fcripture  and  reafon,  re£Hfied  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Greeks,  he  made  ufe  of  this  rcftified  chronology  to 
adjuft  the  cotcmporary  affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Afiyrians,  Baby« 
lonians,  Medes,  and  Perfians. 

If  this  analyfis  of  the  method  of  reafoning,  fo  fatccfefiilly 
©fed  by  Sir  Ifaic  Newton  in  reftifying  the  chronology  of  an- 
tient  times,  induce  any  of  you  who  are  intended  for  a  learned 
{jrofeffion  to  ftudy  fo  excellent  and  important  a  work,  and  be 
any  help  to  ybu  in  nnderftanding  it,  and  I  fliall  thus  contribute 
to  the  more  general  reception  of  the  great  outlines  of  this 
fyftem,  I  fhall  think  that  I  have  rendered  an  important  fervice 
to  the  learned  world. 


PART 
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PART         III. 

WHAT  IS  NECESSARY,  OR  USEFUL,  TO  BE 
KNOWN  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY. 


LECTURE        Xm. 

XJfi  of  the  Sciences  derived  from  Hiftory  to  the  Study  of  Hiftory^ 
The  Knowledge  of  human  Nature.  PhiUjophical  Knowledge  in 
general.  Geography.  Chronology,  The  Method  of  reckoning 
by  Weeks.     Divifion  of  the  Day. 

JjEFORE  wc  enter  upon  the  third  divifion  of  our  fubjeft, 
Trhich  comprizes  what  is  necefTary,  or  peculiarly  ufeful,  to  be 
known  previous  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it  is  proper  to  obiferve, 
that  it  muft  be  taken  in  very  different  degrees  of  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  with  which  hiftory  is  read ;  and  that  thi^, 
as  was  obferved  before,  depends  very  much  upon  the  age  and 
iituation  of  the  perfon  who  applies  to  it. 

If  particular  portions  of  hiftory  be  recommended  to  young 
perfons,  with  a  view  to  amufe  their  imaginations,  to  engage 
their  paffions,  to  difcover  their  difpofitions  and  genius,  or  form 
them  to  juft  and  manly  fentiments,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
a£ting  in  the  common  fphcres  of  life  with  more  propriety  and 
dignity,  no  previous  qualifications  at  all  are  neceflary.  Let 
youth  have  hiftory  put  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  reading,  provided  that  paflages  be  felecled  with  a 
view  to  their  age  and  capacity.  The  ufes  above-mentioned 
(which  after  all,  are  the  nobleft  that  can  be  made^  of  hiftory) 
may  be  derived  from  it  though  many  particular  paflages  in  hif- 
torians  be  unintelligiWc,  and  the  reader  be  not  capable  of  ap- 
plying hiftory  to  thcfe  purpofes  of  fcience,  to  ivhich  it  has  been 
ihown  to  be  fubfervient. 

But  if  a  perfon  have  farther  and  fcientific  views  in  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory,  he  will  find  fevcral   branches  of  knowledge,  and '» 

fome 
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fome  articles  of  previous  information^  extremely  tifcfiil,  and 
in  a  manner  neceflary.  It  is  true  that  thofe  fciences,  and  thofe 
articles  of  information,  were  originally  derived  from  hiftdry  ; 
and  therefore  that  thcfe  who  firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  it 
had  not  thefe  helps.  But  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  grammars, 
which  were  made  after  the  perfon  who  wrote  them  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  which  they  were  defigned 
to  explain ;  but  which  are  univerfally  efteemed  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  neceflary  to  be  underftood  by  any  perfon  who  would 
obtain,  at  leafV  an  eafy  and  fpeedy  acquaintance  with  thefe  lan- 
guages afterwards.  I  (hall  therefore,  in  this  part  of  my  fub- 
jeft,  point  out  thofe  branches  of  fcience,  and  give  the  principal 
of  thofe  articles  of  information,  which  arc  peculiarly  ufeful  to 
a  perfon  who  applies  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  And,  indeed, 
if  a  perfon  have  no  thought  of  eftablifhing  or  confirming  any 
principles  of  fcience  by  his  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it  muft  greatly 
contribute  to  his  pleafure  in  reading,  to  underftand  his  author 
perfedlly,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  every  thing  which  is.pre- 
fented  to  him  in  the  theatre  he  is  viewing. 

Confidering  the  extenfive  nature  of  hiftory,  there  is  no 
branch  of  fcience  which  it  may  not  be  of  advantage  for  a  per- 
fon to  furnifli  himfelf  with,  preparatory  to  the  ftudy  of  it. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  an  accurate  and  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  thofe  fciences  cannot  be  attained  without  fome  know- 
ledge of  hiftory.  Indeed  their  aid  is  mutual,  juft  as  the  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  as  was  obferved  before,  qualifies  a  perfon 
for  the  reading  of  authors,  and  the  reading  of  authors  en- 
larges and  perfefts  his  acquaintance  with  grammar.  There  is 
no  occafion  therefore  for  a  perfon  who  propofcs  to  ftudy  hif- 
tory fcientifically  to  defer  his  application  to  it  till  he  be  com- 
pletely mafter  of  the  fciences  I  {hall  recommend,  as  peculiarly 
ufeful  to  his  purpofe.  If  he  come  to  the  reading  of  hiftory 
furniftied  with  the  firft  principles  of  them,  he  will  find  his 
knowledge  of  them  grow  more  perfeft  as  he  proceeds  ;  par- 
ticularly if  he  attend  to  the  facts  he  becomes  acquainted  with, 
with  that  view. 

For  inftance,  the  knowledge  of  ht4tnan  nature  is  of  univerfal 
^d  conftant  ufe  in  confidering  the  characters  and  actions  of 

mens 
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men :  jet  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  this  important  fulv 
jeA  is  the  refult  of  all  our  reading,  of  all  our  experience^  and 
of  all  the  obfervations  we  can  make  upon  mankind.  A  gene- 
ral idea,  how^ever,  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  \k 
an  excellent  guide  to  us  in  judging  of  the  coniiftency  of  hu^ 
man  charaAers,  and  of  what  is  within,  and  what  is  without^  the 
reach  of  human  powers ;  and  without  fbme  attention  to  this 
fubjeft  we  might  embrace  all  the  £ibles  of  Grecian  mjtbologf^ 
and  all  the  extravagancies  of  books  of  chivalry f  as  undoubted 
truth;  or  admit  it  to  be  poiBble,  that  the  real  heroes  of  anti- 
quity might  have  been  the  fame  perfons  with  thofe  who  bore 
their  names  in  the  moft  abfurd  of  the  modern  plays  and  ro- 
mances which  are  founded  on  their  hiftory. 

Philofophical  knowledge  in  general  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  u(e 
to  all  perfons  who  would  examine  with  accuracy  the  atchieve* 
ments  of  ancient  nations  in  peace  or  war,  orwho  would  tho- 
roughly weigh  the  accounts  of  any  thing  in  which  the  powers 
of  nature  are  employed.  Without  fome  acquaintance  with 
philofophy  it  will  be  impofSble  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
moft  abfurd  chimeras  of  eaftem  romance,  and  the  moft  na^ 
tural  hiftorical  relations.  Who  but  a  philofopher,  or  a  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  could  form  any 
judgment  of  what  the  ancients  relate  concerning  the  pro- 
digious machines  of  Archimedes  in  the  defence  of  Syracufe  j  or 
know  what  to  think  of  the  accounts  of  omens,  oracles,  and 
prodigies,  which  occur  in  fuch  grave  hiftorians  as  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Jofephus,  &c.  ? 

Without  fome  knowledge  of  philofophy  a  perfon  might  even 
admit  what  many  authors  have  related  one  after  another,  that 
the  famous  Otho,  Archbiihop  of  Mayence,  was  befieged  and 
devoured  by  an  army  of  rats  in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  that  Gafcony  was  deluged  with  fhowers  of  blood  in 
one  thoufand  and  feventecn,  or  that  two  armies  of  ferpents 
fought  a  battle  near  Tournay  in  one  thoufand  and  fifty-nine. 
It  particularly  requires  a  confiderablc  acquaintance  with  fcveral 
branches  of  philofohoy,to  diftinguifli  between  truth  and  falfliood, 
probability  and  improbability,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  ancient  and  remote  nations.  ^ 

ABronomj^ 
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AJlronomy^  though  feemmgly  very  remote  from  tU&iuJ^e^ 
of  civil  hiilory,  has  been  fliown,  in  a«  preceding  leflur^f  to 
.  infiru£l  us  ia  the  bofinefs  of  chronological  calculaitio&s  \  a^d 
matl^wiatical fcuftce  in  general  is  ufefully  applied  in  meafuring 
the  greatnefsy  and  confequently  in  determining  the  probability! 
of  many  human  works. 

But  thofe  fciences  which  are  of  the  mod  co^ftant  aotd  gencT 
ral  ufe  to  an  hiftorian,  fo  as  to  have  deferved  to  be  eddied. tfac 
two  eyes  of  hiftoty^  are  ge^raphy  and  chronology.  Without  gflOr 
graphy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  relative  fnagnK 
tude  of  the  feveral  countries  of  the  earthj  no  reader  ef  hif- 
tory  can  have  any  clear  and  didinA  idea  of  what  he.  reads^  a^ 
being  tranfaded  in  them.  Befides,  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
grofleft  impoiitionsi  and  might  even  be  led  to  thinks  for  in- 
fiancei  from  the  common  editions  of  Shakefpeare^  that  (hips 
might  come-  to  an  harbour  in  Bohemia.  Moreover,  by  a 
knowledge  of  geography,  we  are  able  to  verify  many  paft 
tranra£lions,  which,  if  they  ever  happened,  muft  have  left  in- 
delible traces  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  cuuous.  cjl- 
amples  of  this  oftture  may  be  feen  in  Addiibo's,  MauddneU'^ 
and  Shaw's  travels.  The  fifiure  in  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvajry* 
which  was  made  when  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  and  a  la^g^ 
fragment  of  the  roek  of  Rephidim  near  Mount  Sinai,  are.  re-  « 
markable  £i£l8  of  this  nature. 

This  fcience  of  geography,  being  perfectly  diftioA  from 
hiftory,  civU  or  ecclefiadicalj  though  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  knowledge  of  it,  I  (hall  not  enter  upon;  but  chranology^ 
the  other  eye  of  hiftory,  as  it  confifts  chiefly  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  artificial  diviikvos  of  time,  and  partakes  more  of  th^ 
nature  of  hiflory,  I  (hall  explain  as  briefly  as  poffible ;  efpe* 
cially  as  much  of  the  principles  of  it  as  I  apprehend  to  .be  of 
the  moft  ufe  in  the  (hidy  of  hiftory. . 

The  ufe  of  chronology  (though  it  may  have  been  ibmetimes 
handled  too  mjautdjt  i^t  the  purpofe  of  hiftory)  cannot  be 
denied.  We  can  form  hut  very  confiifed  notions  of  the  inl^r* 
vals  of  time,  of  the  rife  and  fill  of  empires,  and  of  the  fue- 
ceffive.eftabliOuDcnc.  of  ftates»  without  fome  fuch  general  com- 
preheniioOi  as  iv.e  napy.  call  it,  .of  the  whole  current  of  tim^^ 
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as  may  enable  us  to  trace  out  diftinAly  the  dependence  of 
ercDtSy  and  diftribute  them  into  fuch  periods  and  divifions,  as 
ihall  lay  the  whole  chain  of  paft  tranfaAions  m  a  jiift  and  or* 
derly  manner  before  us ;  and  this  is  what  chronology  under- 
takes to  ai&ft  us  in. 

The  divifions-  of  time  which  are  confidered  in  chronology 
relate  either  to  the  diflferent  methods  of  computing  days,^ 
inonths»  and  y^rs,  or  the  remarkable  seras  or  epochas  from 
which  any  year  receives  its  name»  and  by  means  of  which  the 
date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

Time  is  commodioufly  divided  by  any  equal  motions,  or  the 
regular  return  of  any  appearancesi  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
earth,  that  ftrike  the  fenfes  of  all  perfons ;  and  there  are  three 
of  thefe,  fo  particularly  confpicuous,  that  they  have  been  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  all  mankind.  They  are  the  changes 
of  day  and  night,  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  and  the  return  of 
the  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis,  and  is  called  a  day ;  the  fecond  is  the  period 
that  elapfes  between  one  new  moon  and  another,  called  a  month  / 
and  the  third  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth  completes  its  revo- 
lution about  the  fun,  called  a  year. 

Were  thefe  three  periods  commenfurate  to  one  another,  that 
is,  did  a  month  confift  of  any  equal  number  of  days,  and  the 
year  of  a  certsun  number  of  lunar  months,  a  great  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  chronology  would  have  been  exceedingly  eafy. 
AU  the  embarraiTment  of  the  ancient  aihronomers,  in  fettling 
their  periods,  and  all  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  acquirmg 
the  knowledge  of  them,  have  been  owing  to  the  methodsthat 
mankind  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  three  methods  of  computing  time,  via.  by  days,  months, 
and  years^  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  ufe  of  them  all  at  the 
fame  time. 

Befides  thefe  three  natural  divifions  of  time,  there  is  ano- 
ther that  may  be  called  artificial,  viz.  into  nveeks^  or  periods 
of  feven  days,  which  took  its  rife  from  the  Divine  Being  hav- 
ing completed  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  feven  days.  But 
this  divifioa  of  time,  though  ufed  by  Jews,  ChrUtians,  and 

Mahometans^ 
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Mahometans,  and  by  almoft  all  the  people  of  Afia  and  Afnca^ 
was  not  obferved  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

To  give  as  diftin^l  a  view  of  this  fubje^t  as  I  am  able»  I 
(hall  firft  give  fomc  account  of  each  of  thefe  divtfions  of  time, 
noting  all  the  principl  fub^iviiions  or  diftributions  that  have 
been  made  of  them,  and  then  defcribe  the  m^nhods  of  accom- 
modating them  to  one  another. 

Days  have  been  very  differently  terminated  and  divided  by 
diffisrent  people  in  different  ages,  which  it  is  of  fome  impor- 
tance to  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  be  acquainted  with.  The 
ancient  Babylonians,  PeriianSy  SyriaaS}  and  moil  other  eaftera 
nations,  with  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands^ 
the  Greeks,  &c.  began  their  day  with  the  fun's  rifing.  The 
ancient  Athenians  and  Jews,  with  the  Auftrians,  Bohemians^ 
Marcomanni,  Sileiians,  modem  Italians  and  Chinefe,  reckon 
£rom  the^fun's  fetting ;  the  ancient  Umbri  and  Arabians^  with 
the  modem  aftronomers,  from  noon ;  and  the  Egyptians  and 
Romans,  with  the  modern  Englilh,  French,  Du^ch,  GermanSf 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  from  midnight. 

The  Jews,  Rom^^ns,  and  moft  other  ancient  nations  divided 
the  day  into  twelve  hours,  and  the  night  into  four  watches. 
But  the  cttftom  which  prevails  in  this  weftera  part  of  the  world 
at  prefent  is,  to  divide  the  day  into  twenty-four  equal  portions^ 
only  with  fome  the  twenty-four  are  divided  into  twice  twelve 
hours;  whereas  others,  particularly  the  Italians,  Bohemians, 
jind  Poles,  count  twenty-four  hours  without  interruption. 
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M^nthSf  Lunar  and  Solar.  Difference  in  Beginning  the  Tear. 
Initrcalaiion.  Cycles.  Old  and  new  Sijh,  The  Solar  Cycle* 
Cycle  of  IndiSlion.  Julian  Period*  ^ras  or  Epochas.  The 
Mra  of  Nabonaffar.  Of  the  Seleucida.  Of  the  Birth  of 
Chrijl,  Of  the  Hegira.  Of  the  Mra  ufed  formerly  in  Spain. 
Of  the. Battle  of  Aainm.  Of  the  Mra  cf  Dioclefan  and  that 
rf.Yefdijerd*     Cautious  in  comparing  them  with  one  another. 

XXS  a  complete  lunation  confifts  of  about  twenty^nine  days 
and  an  half,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon  arc  very  vifiblc, 
there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating.thetfn  to  each 
other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  of  days  fhould  be  allowed  to 
a  month.  In  general  the  ancients  made  them  to  coniiil  of 
twcnt y-riunc. and  thirty  days< alternately;  and  they  could  never 
make  a  miftake  of  a  day  without  being  able  to  rcftify  it  (pro- 
vided the  view  of  the  heavens  was  not  obftnided)  by  oqular  ob- 
fervatioD. 

When  months  came  to  be  reckoned  not  by  lunations,  but 
were  confidered  as  each  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year,  confifting 
of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  and  fome  hours,  it  became 
necdSury  to  allow  fometimes  thirty  and  fometimes  thirty*one 
days  to  a. month,  as  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

"Whenever  months  are  mentioned  as  divided  by  days  in  the 
books  of  fcripture,  they  arc  fuppofed  to  confift  of  thirty  days 
each ;  and  twelve  months,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  days, 
make  the  year.  This  is  particularly  to  be  obferved  in  interpret- 
ing the  prophetical  books  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Different  people  have  made  their  years  to  begin  at  different 
times,  and  have  ufed  a  variety  of  methods  to  give  names  to 
them,  and  diflinguifli  them  from  one  another. 

The  Jews  began  the  year  for, civil  purpofes  in  the  month  of 
Tizriy  which  anfwers  to  our  September ;  but  for  ecdefiaftlcal 
purpofes  with  Nifan^  which  anfwers  to  our  April,  at  which 
time  they  kept  the  paflbver. 

The 
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The  Athenians  began  the  year  with  the  month  HeeatotHbam^ 
which  began  with  the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fuimner  folftice. 

The  Romans  had  at  firil  only  ten  months  in  their  year, 
which  ended  with  December,  but  Numa  added  January  and 
February. 

At  prefent  there  are  in  Rome  two  ways  of  reckoning  th^ 
year.  One  begins  at  Chriftmas  on  account  of  the  nativity  of 
( our  Saviour,  and  the  notaries  of  Rome  ufe  this  date,  prefix* 
ing  to  their  deeds  A  nativitate:  and  the  other  at  March,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  incarnation  of  Chrift,  and  therefore  the  Pipe's 
bulls  are  dated  anno  incarnatUnis* 

The  ancient  French  hiftorians  began  the  year  at  the  death  of 
St.  Martin,  who  died  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  one,  or 
four  hundred  and  two ;  and  they  did  not  begin  in  France  ta 
reckon  the  year  from  January  till  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fixty-ibur,  by  virtue  of  an  or4inance  of  Charles  IX.  Be- 
fore that  time  they  began  the  day  next  after  Eafter,  about  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March. 

In  England  alfo,  till  of  late,  we  had' two  beginnings  of  the 
year,  one  in  January,  and  the  other  in  March  25  ;  but  by  aS: 
of  parliament  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
the  firft  day  in  January  was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  all  purpofes. 

Moft  of  the  eaftern  nations  diftinguifh  the  year  by  the  reigns 
of  th«ir  princes.  The  Greeks  alfo  had  no  better  method, 
giving  names  to  them  from  the  magiftrates  who  prefided  in 
them,  as  in  Athens  from  the  Archons.  The  Romans  alfo 
named  the  year  by  the  conluls.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before 
any  people  thought  of  giving  names  to  the  years  from  any 
particular  aera,  or  remarkable  event.  But  at  length  the  Greeks 
reckoned  from  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the 
Jlomans  from  the  building  of  Rome,  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, begin  to  make  thefe  computations  till  the  number  of 
years  that  had  elapfed  fince  thofe  events  could  not  be  com-> 
puted  with  exaftflefs,  and  therefore,  they  have  greatly  ante- 
dated them. 

About  A.  D.  360,  the  chriftians  began  to  reckon  the  years 
irom  the  birth  of  Chriil,  but  not  time  enough  to  enable  the 

chronologos 
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Chronologers    of  that   age,    to   fix   the  true   time  o£  that 
event. 

The  Greeks  diflributed  their  years  into  fyftems  off&ury 
calling  them  Olympiads^  from  the  return  of  the  Olympic  games 
every  four  years.  And  the  Romans  fometimes  reckoned  by 
Luftrn^  or  periods  of  five  years.  The  word  comes  firom  luoy 
which  VutTO  fays  fignifies  to  pay^  becaufe  every  fifth  year  they 
paid  a  tribute  impofed  by  the  Cenfbr>  at  the  folemn  purification 
inftltuted  by  Servios  Tullius. 

The  greateft  difiiculty  in  chronology  has  been  to  accommo- 
date the  two  methods  of  computing  time  by  the  courfe  of  the 
moon  and  that  of  the  fun  to  each  other  \  the  neareft  divifion 
of  the  year  by  months  being  twelve^  and  yet  twelve  lunar  months 
falling  eleven  days  ihort  of  a  complete  year.  This  gave  birth 
to  many  cycks  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  the  principal  of  which 
I  Ihall  explain. 

It  appears  from  -the  relation  which  Herodotus  has  given  of 
the  interview  between  Solon  and  Crcefus,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  and  probably  that  of  Herodotus  alfo,  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom  with  the  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  intercalate^ 
a  month  every  other  year ;  but  as  this  was  evidently  too  much^ 
they  probably  reAified  it,  by  omitting  the  intercalation  when* 
ever  they  obferved,  by  comparing  the  feafons  of  the  year  with 
their  annual  feftivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it.  If,  for  in-^ 
ftance>  the  firft  firuits  of  any  kind  were  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cefiion  on  any  particular  day  of  a  month,  they  would  fee  the 
neceflity  of  intercalating  a  month,  if  according  to  their  uftial 
reckoning,  thofe  fruits  were  not  then  ripe,  or  they  would 
omit  the  intercalation  if  they  were  ready.  And  had  no  other 
view  interpofed,  their  reckoning  could  never  have  erred  far 
from  the  truth.  But  it  being  fometin^es'  the  intereft  of  the 
chief  magiftrates  to  lengthen  or  ihorten  a  year,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  ambition,  every  other  confideration  was  often  f^cri- 
ficed  to  it^  viCL  the  greateft  confuiion  w^  introduced  into  their 
computations, 

Finding  themfclves,  therefore^  under  a  necefiity  of  having 
fome  certain  rule  of  computation,  they  firft  pitched  upon  four 
fiArs^  jn  yrhi^h  the^  intergitiitc^  only  one  month.    But  thia 
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producing  an  error  of  fourteen  dayt  in  the  whole  cyde,  they 
invented  the  period  of  eight  years^  in  which  they  intercadated 
three  months^  in  which  was  ^n  excefs  of  only  one  day  and 
fourteen  hours,  and  therefore  this  cycle  continued  in  ufe  much 
longer  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

But  the  moft  perfefi  of  thefe  cycles  was  that  which  was 
called  the  Metanict  from  Meton,  ^h  Athenian  aftronomer»  who 
invented  it.  It  confifted  of  nineteen  years,  Ip  which  ieven 
months  were  intercalated.  This  brought  the  two  methods  to  b 
near'an  agreement,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  period,  not 
only  dp  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame  day  of  thcN 
year,  bat  very  nearly  on  the  iame  hour  of  the  day. 

This  cycle  was  adopted  by  the  Chriftians  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  for  the  purpofe  of  iettling  th^  time  for  keeping  £after» 
and  other  moveable  feafhr.  This  period,  however,  falling  ihort 
4>f  nineteen  years  almoft  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  has  come  to  paft, 
that  the  new  and  full  moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated 
the  new  and  full  moons  in  the  calendar  ol  the  Book  of 
G>mmpn  Prayer  four  days  and  an  half.  Thefe  laft  are  called 
Calendar  new  moons^  to  diikinguiih  them  from  the  true  new  moons 
in  the  heavens. 

It  has  not  been  without  difficulty  and  variety,  that  the  com- 
puution  by  years  has  been  accommodated  to  that  by  daysi  Qpce 
a  year  does  not  confift  of  any  even  number  of  days,  but  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty-fiive  days  five  minutes  and  forty-nine 
£bconds» 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  obierved,  that  fo  lonj; 
38  mankind  computed  chiefly  by  months,  it  was  not  of  much 
confequence  to  determine  with  exa^hiefs  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year }  and  this  method  Aifficiently  anfwered  every  civil 
and  religious  purpofe.  But  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations 
addifted  to  aftronomy,  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  method  of 
computing  by  lunar  months,  the  days  of  which  varied  fo  very 
much  from  one  another  in-  different  years.  They  therefore 
made  the  year  the  ftandard,  and  dividing  thajt  into  daysj  made 
ufe  of  montbi  only  as  a  commodious  intermediate  divifion,  and^ 
without  regard  to  the'  courfe  of  the  moon,  diftributed  the 
days  of  the  year  into  twelve  parts^  as  nearly  equal  as  they 

conveniently 
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convenibidy  could.  By  this  means  the  fame  day  of  the 
month  vould  fiJl  on  the  fame  part  of  the  fan^s  annual  re- 
Tolution^  and  therefore  would  wore  exaftly  corref^wnd  to  the 
&afons  of  the  year.  The  Mexicans  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  parts. 

The  Egyptrans,  as  aMb  the  Chaldeans  and  Aflyrians,  reckoned 
at  firft  three  hundred  and  iixty  days  to  the  year,  but  after* 
wards  three  hundred  and  fixty-five.  The  confeqnence  of  this 
was  that  the  beginning  of  their  year  wotild  go  back  through  all 
the  feafons,  though  {lowly ;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  about  fix 
hours  every  year.  Of  this  form  to6  were  the  years,  which  took 
their  date  from  the  reign  of  Nabonailar  of  Babylon,  Yefdijerd 
of  Perfiaf  and  the  Seleucidse  of  Syria. 

ft  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  people  who  reckoned 
their  year  from  thefe  epochas,  namely,  the  Egyptians,  Per- 
£ans,  and  Jews ;  as  alTo  the  Arabians,  had  a  different  and  more 
fixed  form  of  the  year  for  agronomical  purpoies ;  but  as  no 
ttfe  was  made  of  it  in  civil  hiftory,  the  account  of  it  is  omitted 
in  this  place. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above- 
mentioned  was  in  a  great  nieafure  remedied  by  thd  Romans 
in  the  time  «f  Julius  Caefar,  who  added  one  day  every  fourth 
year  which  (from  the  place  of  its  infertion,  viz.  after  the 
fixth  of  the  calends  of  M^rch)  was  called  hijjextiley  or  leap 
year.  This  form  of  the  year  is  ftill  called  the  Julinn  year. 
But  the  true  length  of  the  year  being  not  quite  fix  hours 
more  than  the  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  this  allow- 
ance was  too  much^  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  introduced 
another  aiTiendment  in  the  year  one  thouf^nd  five  hundred 
^nd  eighty-two,  by  ordering  that  once  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  a  day  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar, 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  from  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  every  hundreth  year  (which  according  to  the 
Julian  form  is  always  biflextile,  or  leap  year)  was  to  be  com- 
mon, but  every  four  hundredth  year  was  to  continue  biflextile^ 
as  in  the  Julian  account.  As  this  Pope  made  allowance  at 
once  for  all  the  alteration  that  his  method  would  have  made 
in  the  courfc  of  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  council  of 

Nice, 
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Nice,  the  nnvJl'tU  (for  fo  his  regulation  of  the  year  is  called) 
difit:red  from  the  old  ftUe  ten  days  at  the  very  commenceoient 
of  ity  and^  is  now  eleven  days  different  from  it.  The  new 
ftile  was  adopted  in  England  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fifty-tyro. 

The  Mahometans  make  their  year  to  confift  of  lunar  months 
only,  without  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  the  coarfc  of  chc 
fun;  fo  that  with  them  the  bqinning.  of  the  year  goes 
through  all  the  feafons  at  the  rate  of  about  eleven  days  every 
vear. 

But  (ince  the  exaft  time  of  twelve  moons,  befides  the  three 
kundred  and  fifty*four  whole  days,  is  aboiit  eight  hours,  and 
forty-eight  minutes,  which  make  eleven  days  in  thirty-fix 
years,  they  arc  forced  to  add  eleven  days  in  thirty  years, 
wliich  they  do  by  means  of  a  cycle,  invented  by  the  Ara- 
bians, in  which  there  are  nineteen  years  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  days  only,  and  eleven  intercalary  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  days,  and  they  are  thofe  in  which  the  num« 
ber  of  hours  and  minutes  more  than  the  whole  days  in  the 
year  is  found  to  be  more  than  half  a  day,  fuch  as  two,  five, 
feven,  ten,  thirteen,  fixtecn,  eighteen,  twenty-one,  twenty^* 
four,  twenty-fix,  and  twenty-nine,  by  which  means  they  fill 
up  all  the- inequalities  that  can  happen. 

It  has  been  of  fomc  confequence  to  chriftians  to  adjufl:  the 
ijays  of  the  week  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  get  a  rule  for  finding  Sunday,  Had  there  been  no 
biflextile,  it  is  evident  that,  fince  the  year  confifts  of  fifty^ 
two  weeks,  and  one  day,  all  the  varieties  would  have  been 
comprized  in  feven  years.  Bat  the  bifle^ctile  returning  every 
fourth  year,  the  feries  of  dominical  letters  fucceeding  each 
other  is  interrupted,  and  does  not  return  in  order,  but  after 
four  times  feven  years,  or  twenty-eight  years,  which  is  there- 
fore commonly  called  the  filar  cycle^  fcrving  as  a  rule  to  find 
Sunday,  and  confequently  all  the  days  of  the  week  of  every 
month  and  year. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  periods  of  years,  called  cycUsf 
there  are  fome  other  combinations,  or  fyftems  of  years,  that 
are  qi  ufe  in   chronology,  as  that  called  the  indiHiony  which 
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is  a  period  of  fifteen  years^  at  tlie  end  o£  which  a  certain 
tribute  was  paid  by  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
by  which  the  emperors  ordered  public  aAs  to  be  dated. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  of  sll  the  periods  in  chronology 
is  that  called  tht  Julian  period^  invented  by  Jofeph  Scaliger, 
and  called  JtiUatiy  from  the  years  of  which  it  confiAs  being 
Julian  years.  His  objeA  was  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  computing  time,  and  fixing  the  dates  of 
-events,  by  difitrent  chronologers.  For  this  purpofe  nothing 
was  neceflary  but  a  feries  of  years  fomc  term  of  which  was 
fixed  (that,  for  inftance,  by  which  the  prefent  year  (hould  be 
denominated)  comprehending  the  whole  extent  of  time.  Since» 
tt  each  chronologer  would  apply  that  common  meafure  to  his 
particular  fcheme,  they  would  all  perfectly  underiiand  one 
another. 

To  accomplifh  this,  he  combined  the  three  periods  of  the 
//»,  the  moon^  and  the  indi^ion^  together,  that  is,  multiply^ 
ing  the  numbers  twenty-eight,  nineteen,  and  fifteen  into  one 
another,  which  produces  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty,  after  whkh  period,  and  not  before,  all  the  three 
cycles  will  return  in  the  fame  order  every  year,  being  difiin- 
guifhed  by  the  fame  number  of  each. 

In  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  this  period,  he  took  the 
cycles  as  he  then  found  them  fettled  in  the  Latin  church  \  and 
tracing  them  backwards  through  their  feveral  combinations, 
he  found  that  the  year  in  which  they  would  all  begin  together 
was  the  year  before  the  creation  feven  hundred  and  fourteen, 
according  to  Uiher,  and  that  the  firft  year  of  the  chriiHan  sera 
would  be  four  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  this 
period. 

There  is  a  farther  convenience  in  this  period,  viz.  that  if 
any  year  be  divided  by  the  number  compofing  the  cycles,  viz. 
twenty-eight,  nineteen,  or  fifteen,  the  quotient  will  fhew  the 
number  of  the  cycles  that  have  elapfed  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  and  the  remainder  will  give  the  year  of  the  cycle* 
correfponding  to  the  year  given. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  that  this  boafled  period  feems  to 
have  been  nnneceilkry  for  the  chief  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
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inventcdi  viz.  to  ferve  as  a  common  hnguagefor  chronologer^ 
and  that  now  little  ufe  is  made  of  it,  notwithftandtng  a& 
writers  ftiU  fpeak  of  it  in  the  fame  magnificent  terms. 
The  vulgar  chriftian  aera  anArers  the  fame  purpofe  as  effec- 
tually. 

All  that  can  be  necefTary  for  chronologers  to  fpeak  the  fame 
language,  and  be  pcrfcftly  undcrftood-by  one  another,  and 
by  all  mankind,  is  to  give  every  year  the  fame  name  or  defig^* 
nation,  which  is  moft  conveniently  done  by  exprefling  them 
in  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  prcgreffion,  any  one 
term  of  which  they  fhall  agree  to  affix  to  the  fame  year,  a 
year  in  which  any  well  known  event  happened.  Let  it,  for 
example,  be  that  in  which  the  peace  of  Paris  was  made,  and 
let  it  be  called  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-three. 
H*,  befides,this,  it  be  only  agreed  in  what  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  fun,  or  in  what  month  and  day,  the  year  begins^ 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  narpe  to  ^cvery  other 
year  preceding  or  following  it,  and  thereby  afcertaining  the 
interval  between  all  tranfa^tions.  For  all  the  events  that 
took  place  the  year  before  that  peace  will  be  referred  to  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty*two,  and  all  in 
the  year  after  it  to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  (ixty- 
four.  This  period  having  had  a  commencement  fince  the  date 
of  hiftory  is  no  inconvenience ;  for  whenever  we  have  gpne 
back  to  number  one  of  this  period,  the  year  preceding  it  may 
be  called  one  before  its  commencement,  the  year  preceding  that 
two  before  it,  &c.  and  thus  proceeding  ad  infinitum  both 
ways,  - 

That  Chrift  might  not  have  been  bom  in  the  firft  of  that 
fyftem  of  years  to  which  it  ferves  to  give  a  name,  is  no  in» 
convenience  whatever  \  fince,  whatever  diffin'ences  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  chronologers.  about  the  time  when  Chrift 
was  born,  they  all  agree  in  calling  the  prefent  year,  and  con** 
fequentiy  every  other  year,  by  tlic  fame  name,  and  therefore 
they  have  the  fame  idea  of  the  interval  between  the  prefent 
year  and  any  other  year  in  the  fyftcm.  The  real  time  of 
Chrift's  birth  can  no  more  ^affisft  the  proper  ufe  of  this  fyftem 
tbap  that  of  any  other  indifierent  event ;  fince,  ufing  the  fame 
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f;jflem  (f  dates ^  they  may  (ayChrift  was  bora  in  the  third, 
fourthi 'fifth*  or  fixth,  or  what  I  think  to  be  the  cafe^  in 
the  feventh  year  before  the  chrtftian  aera. 

Whenever,  therefore,  chronologers  ceafed  to  date  events 
from  the  creation^  which  was  very  abfurd  ((ince  they  did  not 
agrefe  in  fixing  the  interval  between  the  prcfent  year  and  the 
dat(?  of  that  event,  and  therefore  gave  all  the  years  different 
nameis)  they  had  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  any  fuch  pe<r 
riod  as  the  Julian ;  fince  another,  capable  of  anfwering  the 
fame  purpofes,  was  already,  in  common  ufe,  fupplying  them 
with  a  language  which  they  all  equally  underi\ood. 

iEras  or  Epochas  are  memorable  events  from  which  time 
is  reckoned,  and  from  which  any  fubfequent  year  receives  its 
denoniination.  The  Greeks  for  a  long  time  (as  I  obferveU 
before)  had  no  fixed  aera,  afterwards  they  reckoned  by  Olym* 
ptads,  which  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter  oncd 
in  four  years,  and  began  in  Midfummer,  feven  hundred  and 
ieventy-fix  years  before  Chrift.  The  Athenians  gave  names 
to  their  years  from  (heir  archons.  The  Romans  called  their 
,  years  from  the  names  of  the  confuls  who  prefided  in  them> 
and  afterwards  they  dated  events  from  the  building  of  their 
city,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  built  feven  hundred  and  fifty* 
thrctf  years  before  Chrift. 

Some  hiuories  are  regulated  by  the  year  of  Nabonaflar,  who 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  be- 
fore Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period  three  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  fixty-feven.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  commenced  on  the 
twenty-fixth  of  February  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Jews  before  Chrift  reckoned  by  the  year  of  the  Seleu* 
cida:,  fometimes  called  the  year  of  the  contracts,  which  began 
in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twelve  before  Clirift,  of  the 
Julian  period  four  thoufand  four  hundred  and  two,  fome  time 
in  the  ipring. 

The  Cliriftians,  about  three  hundred  and  fixty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  began  to  make  ufe  of  that  sera,  which  is 
now  ufed  in  all  chriftian  countries. 

The  Mahometans  reckon  their  years  from  the' flight  of 
Mahommed  from  Me^ca.    This  aera  is  called  the  Hegira.    It 
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began  in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two  after  Chrift,  of 
the  Julian  period  five  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-fivei 
on  the  fixteenth  of  July. 

The  old  Spanifli  wra  is  dated  from  the  year  thirty-eighl 
before  Chrift,  about  the  time  when  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  ufed  till  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hun-^ 
dred  and  thirty-three,  under  John  I-  of  Caftile. 

The  Egyptians  long  reckoned  from  the  battle  of  Aftium, 
which  happened  in  the  year  thirty-one  before  Chrift,  of  the 
Julian  period  four,  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-three,  on 
the  third  of  September. 

^  Before  the  Chriftian  sera  was  ufed,  the  Chriftians  for  fome 
time  made  ufe .  of  the  Dioclefiaii  aera,  which  took  its  rife 
from  the  perfecution  by  Dioclefiap,  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  after  Chrift. 

The  aera  of  Ycfdijerd  is  dated  frqm.  the  laft  king  of  Pcrfia 
who  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  fix  hundred 
and  thirty- two  after  Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period  five  thoirfand 
three  hundred  and  foFty-five,  on  the  fixteenth  of  June.. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  methods  of  denominating  time, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  year  be  reckoned  according  to  the 
method  of  computation  followed  by  the  people  who  ufe  it. 
Thus,  in  reckoning  from  the  Hegira,  a  perfon  would  be  led 
into  a  miftake  who  fliould  make  thofe  years  correfpond  to 
Julian  years.  He  muft  deduA  eleven  days  from  every  year 
which  has  elapfed  fince  the  commencement  of  it.  Thus, 
though  the  firft^year  of  this  xra  correfponded  to  the  year  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-two  after  Chrift,  and  began  on  the  fijc- 
teenth  of  July  j  the  year  three  hundired  and  twenty-fix  of  the 
Hegira  correfponded  to  the  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty^ 
(even  of  Chrift,  and  began  November  eight.  And  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  fix  hundred  and  fifty-five  commenced  on  tlic 
nineteenth  of  January,  one  thoufand  twp  hundred  and  fifty, 
feven. 

This  compendium  of.  chronology  is  fufficicnt  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  reading  hiftory,  but  is  by  no  mean^  a  complete  >  ac- 
count of  the  methods  of  computing  time  Jn  every  particular 

country 
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country  which  has  been  mentioned.  To  have  done  this,  would 
have  carried  me  beyond  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  too  far  into 
the  cuftoms  of  particular  countries.  For  a  fuller  account  I 
refer  you  to  Strauchius^  and  other  chronologers. 


LECTURE       XV.     , 

Of  the  Methods  of  ejfimating,  the  Riches  and  Power  (f  ancient 
and  remote  Nations.  Sources  of  HCftahe  on  this  &idfje3^ 
Chofige  in  the  Standard  of  Tioin.  Upon  what  the  Price  of 
Commodities  depends.  Of  the  Changes  which  the  Grecian  Coins 
underwent.  Of  the  Proportion  between  Silver^  Gold^  and 
Coppery  in^  ancient  Times.  Of  the  Changes  in  the  Roman 
Coins.  Of  the  Proportion  of  Money  to  Commodities  in  different 
Periods  (f  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Hiflory.  Of  the  Intereft 
of  Money  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

jtxN  article  of  information  the  moft  immediately  ncceflary 
to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  is  how  to  make  a  juft  eftimate  of 
the  riches  and  power  of  ancient  and  remote  nations,  and 
to  compare  them  with  thofe  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  by 
means  of  the  expreffions  which  hiftorians  have  ufed  to  denote 
the  riches  and  power  of  ftates,  and  particularly  by  the  fums  of 
money  which  are  occafionally  mentioned  in  their  writings* 
The  true  ftate  of  the  riches  of  nations,  in  the  feveral  periods 
of  their  hiftory,  will  be  pointed  out  as  an  objeft  of  the  firft 
Importance  to  an  hiftorian.  On  this  account  it  is  of  conie^ 
quence  that  every  reader  of  hiftory  have  it  in  his  power  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  th^m  from  the  data  he  finds  in  hlftorians, 
and  that  he  be  guarded  againft  the  miftakes  which,  without 
fome  previous  inftruAion,  he  would  unavoidably  £iU  into 
with  refpcft  to  them. 

I  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the  fources  of  un- 
certainty, and  ambiguity,  that  ^very  circumftance  in  our  fitu-i 
ation  can  occaHon  to  us,  in  interpreting  the  fums  of  money 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the  moft  confiderable 
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nations,  and  I  fliall  then  give  fnch  a  colleftion  6i  foBs^  col- 
lected from  hiftory,  as  Ihall  flicw  us  the  true  ftatc  of  cverj 
thing  connected  with  money  in  the  moft  remarkable  fucceffivd 
periods  of  time  in  thofe  countries.  By  this  means  it  will  be 
cafy  to  make  every  neccflary  allowance  for » the  diflference  of 
circumftances  between  us  and  them,  and  thus  exhibit  what- 
ever accounts  we  meet  with  of  the  riches  and  power  of  an- 
cient times  and  nations,  in  a  fair  contraft  with  the  riches  and 
power  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  and  fo  to  form  the  cleared 
idea  we  can  get  of  them. 

In  order  to  this,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  money  is  only  a 
commodious  reprefentative  of  the.  commodities  which  may  be 
purchafcd  with  it  \  and  we  (hall  have  the  eafieft  view  of  this 
fubjed  if  we,  moreover,  confider  Jilver  as  the  only  ftandard 
of  mQney,  and  gold  and  copper,  as  fubftitutes  for  fiiver,  or  as 
commodities  which  are  reprefented,  and  may  be  purchafcd 
by  iilver.  Now,  there  are  two  things  which  may  make  an 
alteration  in  the  reprefentative  power  of  money.  The  one  is 
a  change  of  the  idea  annexed  to  any  common  name  of  a  piece, 
or  a  fum  of  money,  and  the  other  is  an  alteration  of  the  pro* 
portion  between  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  ftate,  and  the 
commodities  reprefented  by  it.  I  (hall  explain  each  of  thefe 
more  particularly. 

If  a  change  be  made  in  the  ftandard  of  a  coin,  which  con- 
tinues to  go  by  the  fame  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  iame  name 
no  longer  cxpreiTes  the  fame  idea,  and  therefore,  if  we  be 
not  aware  of  thb  change,  we  (hall  be  mifled  by  the  expref- 
fions.  For  inftance,  if  the  quantity  of  fiiver  which  we  call  a 
found  be  at  this  time  but  half  the  quantity  which  was  formerly 
called  by  that  name,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  would  form  a  juft 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  pound  in  times  previous  to  the  altera^ 
tion,  we  muft  fuppofe  it  to  be  two  of  our  prefent  pounds,  in- 
ftead  of  one  \  for  fo  in  h&  it  is. 

The  tables  of  our  coin  only  ihow  the  propCMrtion  whichv 
fums  denoted  by  particular  names,  as  pounds^  {hillings,  pence, 
&c.  bear  to  one  another ;  and  though  thefe  fums  may  have 
always  kept  the  fame  proportion,  the  abfolute  value  of  them 
an  may  h^ve  changed.     And  tabUsy  which  ihew  the  value  of 
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ancient  or  foreign  money,  are  always  calculated  according  to 
the  laft  ftandard  of  both,  which  is  generally  the  loweft.  The 
prefent  tables,  therefore,  are  not  fufficlent  to  inform  a  reader 
of  hiftory  of  the  true  value  of  fums  of  money  expended,  or 
acquired,  in  early  times.  He  mufl  alfo  have  an  biftorical  ac- 
count of  thofc  changes  in  the  value  of  com,  which  alter  the 
quantity  of  metal  contained  in  it,  either  by  diminifbing  the 
fize  of  the  current  pieces,  or  leilening  the  finenefs  of  the  me- 
tal by  a  greater  proportion  of  alloy. 

As  the  generality  of  hiftorians  take  no  notice  of  changes  in 
the  value  of  money,  but  content  themfelves  with  mentioning 
fums  by  their  common  names,  I  (hall  endeavour  (as  far  as  the 
materials  I  have  been  able  to  colIeA  will  enable  me)  to  fupply 
this  defe^  with  refpe^l  to  thofe  hiftories  which  are  moft  inte-^ 
refting  to  us. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  svery  thing  will  find  its  value 
(and  indeed  the  value  which  the  exchange  of  any  thing,  in 
buying  and  felling,  has  is  its  real  value,  that  is,  its  true  rela- 
tive value  with  refpefl  to  other  things),  the  accounts  of  fums 
exchanged  for  comipodities  in  hiftory  are  the  only  data  we 
have  given  us,  to  determine  this  relative  value  of  money;  and 
if  we  have  enough  of  theie  accounts,  they  will  be  abundantly 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

To  judge  of  the  proportion  between  tlie  quantity  of  circu- 
lating €a(h  in  different  nations,  or  different  periods  of  the 
fame  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  muft  not  be  guided  by  the 
price  of  any  fingle  article,  particularly  an  article  of  luxury  % 
becaufe  the  prices  of  thefe  things  depend  upon  fancy  and  ca- 
price, which  are  continually  changing.  The  beft  guide  upon 
the  whole  feems  to  be  the  price  of  mere  labour^  eftimated  by 
the  wages  given  to  perfons  of  the  loweft  occupations.  For 
thefe  have  beeit  obferved,  in  all. ages  and  nations,  to  be  little 
more  than  a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  the  articles  of  their  expence 
muft  be  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Beftdes,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  man  who  can  command 
the  moft  of  the  labour  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  the  richeft» 
and  the  moft  powerful.  For  this,  in  fa£l,  is  all  that  wealth 
and  power  can  procure  a  man.     If  it  be  faid  that  what  is  ne- 
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ccflary  in  fomc  countries  is  fuperfluous  in  others,  as  cloatlis  in 
hot  climates,  bread  or  fleflx  meat  in  countries  where  each  of 
thofe  articles  may  not  be  ufed,  and  the  like,  it  is  ftill  obvious, 
that  the  lefs  money  will  purchafe  necejfaries^  whatever  they  be, 
the  more  value  it  is  of,  and  the  more  a  perfon  may  fpare  out  of 
the  fame  fum  for  the  conveniencies  and  iuperfluities  of  life,  by 
purchaiing  the  labour  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

We  arc  not,  however,  to  judge  of  a  man's  wealth  by  the 
number  of  perfons  he  can  maintain,  unlefs  thofe  perfons  con- 
tribute nothing  by  their  labour  towards  their  own  maintenance. 
He  muft,  by  commanding  the  labour  of  others  (for  it  cannot 
be  done  in  any  other  way),  maintain  them.  But  if  they  be  a 
continual  expence  to  him,  if  they  were  employed  in  building, 
or  other  great  works,  in  the  army,  or  kept  upon  charity,  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  fair  medium  of  computation.  If  there- 
fore, for  inftance,  we  read  that  one  perfon  was  impoveriihed 
by  employing  one  thoufand  labouring  men  upon  any  piece  of 
work,  and  that  another  was  able  to  keep  two  thoufand  at  work» 
we  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  confider  the  fituation  of  th^ir  ' 
difierent  countries,  and  times,  the  prices  of  provision,  man- 
ner of  living,  &c.  but  may  very  fairly  conclude,  that  the  on^ 
was  twice  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the  other. 

Under  the  fecond  head,  therefore,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  find 
the  proportion  between  money  and  the  neceflaries  of  life  in 
the  different  periods  of  thofe  hiftories  with  which  a  gentleman 
and  fcholar  would  choofe  to  be  bed  acquainted.  And  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  endeavour,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  the 
proportion  which  the  quantity  of  current  money  has  borne  to 
vendible  commodities,  I  fhall,  likewife,  take  notice  of  the 
price  of  money  with  regard  to  itfelf,  that  is,  the  intereft  it  has 
borne.  It  is  true  that  the  intereft  of  money  has  been  very 
juftly  called  the  barometer  of  ftates  with  refpeft  to  other 
things  than  thofe  I  am  now  confidering,  and  which  may  be  the 
fubje£l  of  a  future  lefture ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  it,  at  prefent,  as  a  commodity,  and 
on  many  occaflons  one  of  the  moft  neceflary.  For  iince  mo- 
ney may  be  of  ufe  like  any  other  commodity  which  a  perfon 
jnay  make  advantage  ofj  he  is  the  richefl  man  (cxt.  par.) 
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whofe   ftateJ  revenues  can   purchafe  the  moft   extenfive  ufe 
of  it. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  enter 
upon  it,  by  giving  the  beft  account  that*  I  have  been  able  to 
colleft  (taken  almofl:  wholly  from  Arbuthnot)  of  the  fucceffive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  nominal  fums 
of  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bore  to  commodities,  and  then  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  like  changes  and  proportions  in 
Englifh  and  French  money,  and  to  each  I  (ball  fubjoin  an  ac- 
count of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  intereft ;  not  that  I  (hall 
perhaps  keep  all  thefe  articles  perfectly  diftinft,  fince  very  little 
inconvenience,  and  perhaps  fome  advantage,  may  arife  from 
occafionally  mixing  them. 

The  Greek  coins  underwent  very  little  change  compared 
with  that  of  the  Roman  money,  or  of  the  money  of  modem 
European  ftates,  and  therefore  is  the  lefs  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice. All  the  allowance  we  are  to  make  for  the  changes  of  va- 
lue in  the  Drachma  (a  coin  equal  to  the  Roman  Denarius^  and 
worth  about  eight-pence  of  our  prefent  money)  and  to  which 
the  changes  of  value  in  the  reft  of  their  money  correfponded 
is,  that  from  Solon  to  the  time  of  Alexander  we  muft  reckon 
fixty-feven  grains  for  the  weight  of  it,  from  thence  to  the 
fubjeftion  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  (ixty-five,  and  under  the 
Romans  (ixty-tvvo  and  an  half,  a  change  which  is  very  incon- 
iiderable. 

The  conftant  and  ftated  rate  of  the  value  of  gold  to  filver 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  times,  was  ten  to  one,  with  very  little  variation, 
and  the  rate  of  (liver  to  Cyprian  brafs  one  hundred  to  one ;  and 
the  general  fuppofition  is,  that  there  was  one  fiftieth  part  of 
alloy  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  ancients.  At  prefent  gold  is  to 
fdver  as  about  fifteen  to  one,  and  filver  to  copper  as  feventy- 
three  to  one. 

Numa,  or  Servius  TuUius,  firft  (tamped  brafs  money  among 
the  Romans,  filver  was  not  (lamped  by  them  till  the  year  of 
the  city  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  time  of  their  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  gold  not  till  (ixty-two  years  after. 
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The  Asy  from  being  a  pound  weight  averdupoi^,  fell  to  two 
ounces  in  the  firfl  Punic  war,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  to  one 
ounce,  and  prefcntly  after  it  was  fixed  by  the  Papyrian  law 
to  half  an  ounce.  Thcfe  alterations  were  occafioned  by  the 
neceffities  of  the  commonwealth;  but  as  Arbuthnot  obferves, 
the  plenty  of  gold  and  filvcr  would  have  done  the  fame  thing, 
and  have  brought  down  fuch  an  enormous  brafs  coin ;  or  ra- 
ther filver  coins  of  an  equal  value,  and  of  lefs  weight  would 
have  been  introduced. 

It  may  eaiily  be  imagined  how  fcarce  filver  was  at  Rome 
when,  in  all  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  of  brafs  were  equivalent  to  one  of 
filver.  Some  fay  the  proportion  between  thefe  two  metals  be- 
fore the  firft  Punic  war  was  nine  hundred  and  fixty  to  one. 
The  different  proportion  which  was  juft  now  obferved  to  have 
taken  place  in  Greece,  during  the  fame  period,  (hows  how 
little  communication  there  was  between  Greece  and  Rome  in 
thofe  times.  Indeed  the  commonwealth  gradually  reduced  this 
proportion,  probably  in  confequence  of  a  freer  intercourfe  with 
other  nations,  which  would  neceflarily  be  attended  with  the 
introdu Aion  of  filver  where  it  was  fo  fcarce. 

The  adulteration  of  the  Roman  coin  in  fome  periods  of  their 
hiftory  exceeds  any  thing  we  read  of  with  refpeft  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  money  of  Caracalla  had  more  than  one  half  alloy, 
that  of  Alexander  Severus  two  thirds,  and  under  Gallienus  it 
was  nothing  more  than  gilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proportion  of  money  to  com- 
modities, I  have  felcfted  fome  of  the  accounts  that  I  have 
met  with  concerning  the  moft  neceflary  articles  of  confump- 
tion  in  the  feveral  countries  and  ages  which  I  have  propofed 
to  confider. 

Corn  was  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece  at  a  drachma  the 
toedimnus,  which,  reduced  to  our  computation,  is  four  (hil- 
lings and  fix-pence  per  quarter.  In  Demofthenes's  time  it 
was  much  higher ;  being  five  drachmas  the  medimnus,  which 
is  about  one  pound  two  (hillings  and  feven-pence  per  quarter. 
In  times  of  plenty  in  Greece  the  price  of  a  flieep  was  eight- 
fence^  of  a  hog  two  fliillings,  an  ox  three  pounds  three  fliU- 
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lings;  and  a  foldicr  fcrvcd  for  a  drachma  a  day,  which  is 
about  eight-pence.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  allow 
that  the  proportion  of  money  to  commodities  in  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  time  of  Greece,  or  the  time  in  which  the  claflical  h^ 
torians  wrote,  was  about  one-third  Icfs  than  it  is  at  prefent  with 
us ;  which  was  about  the  fame  that  it  was  in  Europe  before  the 
difcovcry  of  America. 

As  the  common  people  of  Rome  lived  very  much  upon 
bread  corn,  the  price  of  that  article  will  be  a  better  guide  to 
us  than  any  other  fingle  circumftance  in  judging  of  the  pro- 
portion between  money  and  the  neceiTaries  of  life  among  them. 
The  ancient  price  of  corn  in  Rome,  and  to  which  it  was  re« 
duced  at  the  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  was  three  nuromi 
themodius,  that  is  three-pence  three-£urthings  the  peck.  Ac« 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  coarfeft  bread  was  made  of  flour  worth 
forty  affes^  equal  to  two  fhilUngs  and  fix-pence  three-farthings 
a  peck;  of  wheaten  bread  fcn-ty-eight  ajfes^  equal  to  three 
ihillings  and  three-farthings  ;  and  the  fineft  of  all  eighty  ajfes^ 
or  five  fhillings  and  one-penny  fsirthing;  fo  that  about  the 
time  of  Pliny,  com  was  confiderably  dearer  in  Rome  than  it  is 
commonly  at  London. 

The  article  Which  flands  next  to  bread  corn  among  the 
neceiTaries  of  life  is  cloathing.  Common  wearing  cloaths, 
made  of  wool,  fuch  as  were  always  worn  at  Rome,  we  fhould 
not  think  very  dear.  For  Cato  the  elder  never  wore  a  fuit 
worth  above  one  hundred  drachms,  equal  to  three  pounds 
four  ihillings  and  feven-pence ;  and  we  muil  confider  that  the 
Roman  cloaths  were  not  made  clofe,  but  large,  and  looie,  and 
therefore  would  laft  longer  than  our  clofe  garments.  This 
article  is  likewife  to  be  underilood  of  plain  undyed  cloth, 
which  was  white ;  for  the  expence  of  dyeings  particularly  pur* 
pie,  which  the  Romans  and  the  ancients  in  general,  moil  of 
all  affected,  was  prodigious.  Pelagium,  one  fpecies  of  that 
dye,  was  worth  fifty  nunmii,  equal  to  eight  fhillinp  and 
eleven-pence  per  pound.  The  buccinum,  another  fpecies  of 
it,  was  double  that  value ;  the  violet  purple  was  three  pounds 
ten  [(hillings  and  eleven-pence  per  pound,  and  the  Tyrian 
double  dye  could  fcarccly  be  bought  for  thirty-five  pounds  nine 
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fiiillings  and  one  penny  farthing  per  pound.  There  muft  alfo 
have  been  a  great  difference  in  the  finenef^r  of  their  wool,  and 
confequently  in  the  price  of  it.  For  a  Roman  pound  of  Pa- 
dua wool,  the  fineft  of  all  (though  indeed  when  it  was  rather 
dear)  fold  for  one  hundred  nummi»  at  which  rate  the  Englifh 
pound  troy  comes  to  feventeen  (hillings  and  eight*pence  three 
farthings. 

Wine  fccms  always  to  have  been  cheap  at  Rome.  For,  ac- 
cording to  Columella,  the  common  fort  was  worth  eight  pounds 
per  ton. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a  good  calf  was 
twenty-five  ajfes^  equal  to  one  fhilling  and  feven*pence  three- 
eighths.  The  price  of  a  fheep  a  denarius,  or  eight-pence^ 
and  the  price  of  an  ox  ten  times  as  much.  Thefe  articles 
Arbuthnot  quotes  from  Pliny,  who,  no  doubt,  makes  allow* 
ance  for  the  alteration  in  the  coin.  Otherwife  they  muft 
have  been  much  dearer  than  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  in  the 
early  times  of  the  commonwealth.  According  to  Varro^ 
ihcep,  in  his  time,  were  commonly  worth  twenty-five  (hil- 
lings each,  a  bullock  twelve  pounds  ten  (hillings,  and  a  calf 
three  pounds  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence.  This  makes  the  price 
of  butcher's  meat  nearly  the  fame  as  in  London. 

An  £ngli(h  acre  of  middling  land,  for  a  vineyard,  was 
worth  according  to  Columella,  fourteen  pounds  fifteen  (hiU 
Mngs  and  three-pence,  and  the  Jugerum  was  to  the  Englifh 
acre  as  ten  to  fixteen.  According  to  the  fame  author,  the 
common  mean  rent  of  an  acre  of  pafture  ground  was  one 
pound  eight  (hillings  and  ten-pence.  Lands  were  commonly 
reckoned  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe.  For  the  lands  of  the 
government  were  fo  let,  paying  according  to  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  per  cent.. 

The  price  of  land  was  confiderably  increafed  by  the  great 
treafures  brought  to  Rome  in  Auguflus's  reign.  An  acre  of 
the  beft  ground  in  the  city  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors, 
may  be  reckoned  to  have  brought  in  a  ground  rent  of  five 
pounds  per  annum* 
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The  price  of  an  ordinary  flavc,  in  Cato  Major's  time,  was 
three  hundred  and  fcventy-feven  drachmsi  equal  to  forty-eight 
pounds  eight  {hillings  and  nine-pence. 

Before  Domitian,  the  Roman  foldiers  fcrved  for  under  five- 
pence,  and  afterwards  for  about  fix^pence  a  days  fo  that  if 
we  take  the  price  of  day  labour  from  the  pay  of  a  foldier 
(which  in  mod  countries,  and  particularly  ancient  nations,  it 
hardly  ever  exceeds)  it  will  not  make  it  much  higher  in  Rome 
than  in  our  own  country. 

From  the  prices  of  all  thefe  articles  taken  together,  wc 
fhould  conclude  that  the  proportion  which  money  .bore  to 
commodities  in  the  moft  flouriQiing  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  under  the  firft  emperors,  was  rather  higher  than 
it  bears  at  prefent  with  us.  But  this  could  only  be  the  cafe 
at  Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  All  the  neceffaries 
of  life  were  confiderably  cheaper  in  Greece.  Polybius,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  fays  that  provifions 
were  fo  cheap  in  Italy  in  his  time,  that,  in  fome  places,  the 
ftated  club  in  the  inns  was  a  femis  a  head,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  a  farthing.  And  under  the  later  emperors  the 
prices  of  all  neceffaries  were  certainly  nearly  the  fame  that 
they  were  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

All  the  articles  mentioned  above  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  neceffaries  of  life.  How  extravagant  the  Romans 
were  in  entertainments  and  the  elegancies  of  life,  we  may 
form  fome  idea  of  from  the  following  circumdance,  that  Rofcius 
the  adlor  (whofe  profeffion  was  lefs  refpeftable  at  Rome 
than  it  is  even  with  us)  could  gain  five  hundred  feftertia, 
equal  to  four  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  pounds  nine  (hillings  and 
two-pence  per  annum ;  and  per  day  when  he  afted  one  thou- 
fand nummi,  equal  to  thirty-two  pounds  five  (hillings  and  ten- 
pence.  Various  curious  inftances  of  Roman  luxury  may  be 
feen  in  Arbuthnot. 

The  moft  moderate  interejl  at  Athens  was  twelve  per  cent, 
paid  monthly,  and  according  to  ArilVophanes  it  was  fome- 
what  more.  The  rent  of  other  things,  likewife,  was  very 
high  in  proportion  to  their  value.     Antidorus,  fays  Demof- 
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thenes^  paid  three  talents  and  an  half  for  a  houfe,  which  he 
let  for  a  talent  a  year.  If  this  were  true»  admitting  it  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
hire  of  money  bore  fo  extraordinary  a  price  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  Such  circumftances  as  thefe  are  a  denionftration 
of  the  precarious  ftate  of  property.  For  both  with  regard 
to  money,  and  every  thing  elfe,  the  more  fecure  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  the  lefs  annilal  intereft  is  required  in  proportion 
to  its  value. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Koman  commonwealth  too,  in- 
tereft was,  at  a  medium,  twelve  per  cent.  In  the  flouriihing 
times  of  the  commonwealth  it  was  at  fix,  and  though  it  was 
fuddenly  reduced  to  four  upon  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  it  pre- 
lently  rofe  to  its  old  ftandard  -,  and  in  Pliny's  time  fix  per 
cent,  was  the  public  cuftomary  intereft  of  money ;  Juftinian 
reduced  it  to  four  per  cent,  and  money  lent  to  mafters  of  (hips 
to  one  per  cent,  per  month.  This  kind  of  intereft  had  before 
been  two  per  cent. 

But  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  Roman  method  of  put- 
ting out  money  to  intereft,  which  muft  be  explained,  as  we 
have  nothing  like  it  with  us.  With  them  it  was  ci^omary 
after  one  hundred  and  one  months  to  add  fix  per  cent,  to  the 
principal,  befides  the  fimple  intereft  which  was  due  upon  the 
fum.  This  they  called  anatocifmos^  fo  that  their  ufual  rate  for 
long  intereft  was  neither  fimple  nor  compound^  but  fomething 
between  both. 
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LECTURE       XVI. 

Of  the  Englijb  Coins.  Saxon  and  Norman  Coins  compared.  Whex 
Gold  and  Copper  began  to  be  coined  by  our  Kings.  A  Table  of 
all  the  Changes  in  the  Value  of  Engit/b  Coins,  The  Proportion 
between  Gold  and  Silvery  and  between  Coin  and  Commodities  in 
different  Periods  of  our  Hijlory,  A  Table  of  all  the  Changes  of 
the  French  Coins  from  the  Time  of  Charlemagne.  A  general 
Idea  of  the  Proportion,  it  has^  at  different  Times ^  borne  to  Com" 
modifies  in  France.  Of  the  different  Rates  of  Inter  eft  in  Eu^ 
rope  in  dfferent  Periods.  The  Number  and  Riches  of  a  People 
to  be  conftdered  in  computing  the  proportional  ^tantities  of  the 
Money  they  raife. 

X  H  £  Englifli  money,  though  the  fame  names  do  by  no 
means  correfpond  to  the  fame  quantity  of  precious  metal 
as  formerly,  has  not  changed  fo  much  as  the  money  of  moft 
other  countries.  In  this  part  of  my  fubjeft  I  am  fo  happy  as 
to  be  able  to  give  a  much  more  complete  dedudUon  of  the 
changes  both  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  proportion  it  has 
borne  to  commodities,  than  in  the  preceding.  A  view  of  all 
the  changes  which  the  ftandard  of  our  money  has  ever  under- 
gone, I  fhall  prefent  to  you  at  once,  in  a  table  extracted  from 
the  account  lately  publilhed  of  Englifb  coins  by  the  fociety  of 
antiquaries.  But  previous  to  this  it  will  be  proper  to  inform 
you,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  a  ihilling  (at  one  time  at  leaft) 
was  reckoned  to  contain  five-pence,  or  pennyweights,  and  one 
pound  contained  forty-eight  (hillings,  which  is  the  fame  number 
of  pence  that  a  pound  contains  now. 

However,  the  proportion  between  the  fbilling  Tind  either  the 
penny  on  th^  one  hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other,  feems  not  to 
have  been  fo  conftnnt  and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny 
and  the  pound.  During  the  firft  race  of  the  kings  of  France, 
the  Frenchy&w,  or  y^/V//>/^,  appears,  upon  different  occafions,  to 
have  contained  five,  twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.  From 
the  lime  of  Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of 
WilliamthcConqueror  among  the  EngliCh,  the  proportion  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  poundy  the  Jbilling^  and  the  ptnnj^  {eems  to  have 
been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at  prefent  *• 

Though  a  different  diftribution  of  the  fubdivifions  of  a  poun<l 
was  introduced  with  the  Normans,  yet  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  no  new  weight  into  his  mint ;  but  the  fame  weight 
ufed  there  fome  ages  after,  tad  called  the  pound  of  the  tower  of 
London^  was  the  old  poimd  of  the  Saxon  moniers  before  the 
conqueft.  This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  pound  troy  by 
three  ounces.  It  was  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty* 
pence,  and  confequently  the  intrinfic  value  of  that  fum  in 
weight  was  the  fame  as  the  value  of  fifty-eight  fhillings  and 
three  half-pence  of  our  prefent  coined  money. 

It  xtqf  not  be  improper  alfo  to  premife,  that  Edward  III. 
was  the  firft  of  our  kings  who  coined  any  gold ;  and  that  no 
copper  was  coined  by  authority  before  James  I.  Thefe  pieces 
were  not  c^ltdfarthings,  htxtfartiing  tokens^  and  all  people  were 
at  liberty  to  take  or  refiife  them.  Before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  gold  was  exchanged,  like  any  other  commodity,  by  its 
weight  I  'and  before  the  time  of  James  I.  copper  was  ftamped 
by  any  perfon  who  chofe  to  do  it. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  ftandard  of  our 
filver  money  as  to  goodnefs,  together  with  the  true  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  pence,  fixty  groats,  or  twenty  {hillings^ 
making  the  pound  fterling  in  tale,  and  the  prefent  intrinfic  value 
of  fo  much  filver  as  was  refpeAively  contained  in  the  fame  pound 
fterling  at  the  feveral  times  there  noted  in  the  firft  column. 
To  this  L>  alfo  added,  in  the  laft,  the  fame  intrinfic  value  of  the 
nominal  pound  fterling,  exprefied  in  decimals  of  our  prefent 
fterling  pound  *,  where  the  proportion  of  the  intrinfic  value  of 
any  fum  of  money  mentioned  in  book3,  to  the  intrinfic  value 
of  fo  much  money  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  fame  appella- 
■tion,  may  immediately  be  known,  and  the  prices  of  provifions, 
labour,  and  materials  in  former  times,  may  readily  be  compared 
with  the  different  prices  which  the  like  provifions,  labour,  and 
materials,  are  found  to  bear  at  this  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  oldjlerlingj  in  the  fecond  column  of 
the  following  table,  is  that  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  L  p.  40. 
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•^ne  illvcTi  were  contained  in  twelve  ounces  of  old  coin.    The 
numbers  which  exprefs  the  aherations  made  afterwards  (how 
the  additional  quantity  of  alloy  ufed  in  fome  reigns. 
TABLE. 


Year  of  the  king*! 

K  reign, 

Standard  of,  Weight  of 

208. 

Valuer  of  the  fame 

.  Propor- 

aiidA.D. 

Silver. 

in  tsAc 

inprefenti 

[honey. 

tion. 

\ 

OS.    dtatj. 

^'• 

/. 

d. 

Cboqneft      - 

io66l01drtcrling;u        j 

0 

18 

li 

2,906 

28  Edward  L 

1300 

Ditto 

IZ          % 

5 

17 

5 

2,cS7I 

18  Edir.  HI. 

1344 

Ditto 

lo        3 

0 

12 

Si 

2,621 

20  ditto 

1346 

Ditto 

10       0 

c 

JI 

8 

2^583 

27  ditto 

1353 

Ditto 

9       0 

0 

6 

6 

2,3*5 

13  Henry  IV. 

1412 

Ditto 

7      10 

0 

18 

9 

i»937 

4  Edw.  iV. 

1464 

Ditto 

6        0 

0 

11 

0 

,554 

18  Hen.  Vlll. 

1517 

Ditto 

5        6 

16 

I 

7 

H 

1,378 

34  ditto 

1543 

w.  los.  aJw. 

5        0 

0 

I 

3 

si 

1. 163 

36  ditto 

1545 

5     a 

Ditto 

0 

13 

iii 

0,698 

37  d^tto 

1546 

7     » 

Ditto 

0 

9 

3i 

0,466 

3  Edw.  VI. 

1549 

5      a 

3        6 

16 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5  ditto 

1551 

8      2 

Ditto 

0 

4 

7i 

0,232 

6  ditto 

^SS^ 

0.    1 

4        0 

0 

1 

0 

64 

5I 

i,ot8 

I  Mary 

1553 

0        2g 

Ditto 

I 

0 

1,024 

2  Eliz. 

1560 

Old  ftei  ling 

Ditto 

I 

0 

8 

',033 

43  ditto 

1601 

Ditto 

3      17 

10 

I 

0 

0 

>,ooo 

It  appears  that  in  the  twenty-fevcnth  year  of  king  Edward 
III.  13539  when  the  firft  confiderable  coinage  of  gold  was  made 
in  England,  fine  gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at  eleven  times 
and  about  one-fixth  part  as  much  as  fine  filver.  But  even 
this  value  of  gold  was  thought  too  great  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  fame  being  complained  of,  by  the  regu- 
lations made  in  his  thirteenth  year,  141 2,  gold  came  to  be 
exchanged  for  ten  times  and  about  a  third  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  filver.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.  1464, 
gold  was  again  valued  at  a  little  more  than  eleven  times  the 
price  of  fJver.  During  one  hundred  and  forty  years  next 
following  there  was  fcarce  any  alteration  made  in  the  pro- 
portional value  of  the  two  metals,  excepting  only  in  the  times 
of  confufion,  between  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  laft  of  Edward  VI.  and  by  the  indentures  of  the  forty- 
third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  of 
king  James,  1603,  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the 
coin  was  yet  rated  at  fomewhat  lefs  than  eleven  pounds 
weight  of  filver.    Byt  foon  after  that  time  the  price  of  gokl 

was^ 
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was  fenfibly  advanced,  the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued  in 
the  indentures  of  the  fecond  year  of  king  James  at  more  thaa 
twelve  pounds  and  an  ounce  j  and  in  the  feventeenth  year  of 
the  fame  king,  at  more  than  thirteen  pounds  four  ounces  and 
three  penny  weights  of  fine  filver.  When  guineas  came  firft  to 
be  coined  for  twenty  (hilling  pieces,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Charles  II.  1663,  the  pound  of  fine  gold  was  made  equivalent 
to  fourteen  pounds  five  ounces  fixteen  pennyweights  and  nine 
grains  of  fine  filver  ;  which  value  (by  the  running  of  guineas  as 
they  now  do  for  twenty-one  (hillings  each)  is  yet  farther  advanc-» 
ed  to  fifteen  pounds  two  ounces  ten  pennyweights  and  fevea 
grains  of  the  fame  filver. 

The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  firom  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Firft,  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver 
of  the  fame  weight  and  finenefs  with  the  EngliOi  pound  fterling. 
Their  pound  and  penny  now  contain  about  a  thirty-fixth  part 
of  their  original  value  *. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  fiicceflive  changes  of 
the  Englifli  coin  to  the  prcfent  time,  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
afcertain  the  proportion  that  money  has  firom  time  to  time 
borne  to  commodities,  by  means  of  the  prices  of  things  taken 
at  proper  intervals,  from  the  times  of  the  Saxons  down  to 
our  own. 

In  the  year  712  and  727  ^n  ewe  and  lamb  were  rated  at  one 
{lulling  Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after  Eafter.  Between  900 
and  1000,  two  hydes  of  land,  each  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were  fold  for  one  hundred  fhillings. 
In  IQOO,  by  king  Ethelred's  laws,  a  horfe  was  rated  at  thirty 
fhillings,  a  mare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old,  at  twenty  fhillings, 
a  mule,  or  young  afs,  at  twelve  (hillings,  an  ox  at  thirty 
pence,  a  cow  at  twenty-four  pence,  a  fwine  eight-pence,  a 
iheep  at  one  (hilling.  In  1043,  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold 
for  fixty  pence.  From  thefe,  and  fome  other  fimilar  fafts, 
it  is  computed  that  in  the  Saxon  times,  there  was  ten  times 
lefs  money  in  proportion  to  commodities  than  at  prefent. 
Their  nominal  fpecie,  therefore,  being  about  three  times 
higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing,  according  to  our 
?  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nationt^  voLI.  p«  39*  4Z* 

prefent 
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prerent  language,  muft  be  reckoned  thirty  times  cheaper  than 
it  is  now. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  commodities  were 
ten  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  from  which  we 
cannot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  that  king.  For  the  revenue  of  William  the  Conqueror  was 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  every  pound  being 
equal  to  that  weight  of  filver.  Confcquently  the  whole  may  be 
eftimated  at  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the 
prefent  computation ;  a  fum  which,  coniidering  the  different 
iraluc  of  money  between  that  period  and  the  prefent  time,  was 
equivalent  to  twelve  millions  of  modern  elVmiation. 

The  moft  neceffary  commodities  do  not  feem  to  have  advan- 
ced their  price  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Richard  I. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  was  near 
half  the  mean  price  in  our  times.  Bifhop  Fleetwood  has 
fliown  that  in  the  year  1240,  which  was  in  this  reign, 
four  pounds  thirteen  ihillings  and  nine-pence  was  worth  about 
fifty  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  About  the  latter  end 
of  tliis  reign  Robert  de  Hay,  redtor  of  Souldern,  agreed  to 
receive  one  hundred  (hillings  to  purchafe  to  himfelf  and  fucceSbr 
the  annual  rent  of  five  fliillings,  in  full  compenfation  of  an 
acre  of  corn. 

Butchers  meat,  in  the  time  of  the  great  fcarcity  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  was,  by  a  parliamentary  ordinance,  fold  three 
times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price  at  prefent  5  poultry  fome- 
what  lower,  becaufe  being  now  confidered  as  a  delicacy,  it  has 
rifen  beyonl  its  proportion*  The  mean  price  of  corn  in  this 
}>ciiod  was  half  the  prefent  value,  and  the  mean  price  of  cat* 
tic  one-eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Edward  IIL  the  moft 
neceflary  commodities  were,  in  general,  about  three  or  four 
times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

In  thcfe  times  knights,  who  ferved  on  horfeback  in  the  army, 
hud  two  ihillings  a  day,  and  a  foot  archer  fix-pence  ;  which 
lail  would  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  day.  This  pay  has 
continued  nearly  the  fame  nominally  (only  that  in  the  time  of 
^hc  commonwealtli  the  pay  of  the  horfe  was  advanced  to  two 

{hillings 
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ihillings  and  fix-pcncc,  and  that  of  the  foot  to  one  {hilling  ; 
though  it  was  reduced  again  at  the  reftoration)  but  foldiers 
were  proportionably  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about  half  its  prcfcnt  valuc» 
other  commodities  much  cheaper,  Bifliop  Fleetwood  has  de- 
termined, from  a  moft  accurate  confideration  of  every  circum-r 
ftance«  that  five  pounds  in  this  reign  was  equivalent  to  twenty* 
eight,  or  thirty,  now. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodities  were  three 
times  as  cheap  here,  and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are  at  prefent, 
there  having  been  a  great  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  in  £u« 
rope  fince  his  time,  occaiioned  by  the  difcovery  of  America. 

The  commodities  whole  price  has  rifen  the  moft  flnce  before 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  are  butcher's  meat,  fowls  and  fifh  ; 
efpecially  the  latter.  And  the  reafon  why  corn  was  always 
much  dearer  in  proportion  to  other  eatables,  according  to  their 
prices  at  prefent,  is,  that  in  early  times  agriculture  was  littl^ 
underftood.  It  required  more  labour  and  expence,  and  was 
more  precarious  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Indeed,  notwithftanding 
the  high  price  of  com  in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the 
raifing  of  it  fo  little  anfwered  the  expence,  that  agriculture  was 
almoft  univerfally  quitted  for  grazing ;  which  was  more  pro- 
fitable, notwithftanding  the  low  price  of  butcher's  meat.  So 
that  there  was  conftant  occaiion  for  ftatutes  to  reOrain  grazing, 
and  to  promote  agriculture ;  and  no  effectual  remedy  was 
found  till  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn ;  fince  which, 
above  ten  times  more  com  has  been  raifed  in  this  country  than 
before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  confequently 
that  of  other  necefTaries  of  life,  was  not  lower,  but  rather 
higher,  than  at  prefent ;  wool  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  value 
it  was  then;  the  finer  manufa^ures  having  rather  funk  in 
price  by  the  progrefs  of  art  and  induftry,  notwithftanding  the 
increafe  of  money.  Butcher's  meat  was  higher  than  at  pre- 
£enU  Prince  Henry  made  an  allowance  of  near  four-pence 
per  pound  for  all  the  beef  and  mutton  ufed  in  his  family.  This 
may  be  true  with  refpcA  to  London  (  but  the  price  of  butch- 
cr's  meat  in  the  country,  which  does  not  even  now  much  ex- 
ceed 
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cccd  this  price  at  a  medium,  has  certainly  greatly  increafed  of 
late  years,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  counties. 

The  French  money  has  fuffcred  much  more  by  the  di* 
minution  of  its  value  than  the  Englifh.  Vohaire  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  account  of  it.  The  numerary  pound  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was  twelve  ounces  of  filver.  This  pound 
was  divided  into  twenty  fols,  and  the  fols  into  twelve  deniers. 
In  Europe  that  fol,  which  was  equal  to  a  crown  at  prefent,  is 
now  no  more  than  a  light  piece  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  at 
moft  one-eleventh  of  iilver.  The  livre  which  formerly  reprc- 
fented  twelve  ounces  of  filver,  is  in  France  no  more  than  twenty 
copper  fols,  and  the  denier  is  one  third  of  that  bafe  coin  we 
call  a  Hard.  Whereas  a  pound  fterling  is  worth  about  twenty- 
two  franks  of  France,  and  the  Dutch  pound  is  nearly  equal 
to  twelve.  But  the  following  table  will  exhibit  all  the  fucceflive 
changes  of  the  French  livre  in  a  more  particular  and  diftinA 
manner. 


Value 

of  the  Money  in  the 

Retons. 

D 

ATE8. 

prclc 

nt  Money  of  France. 

Charlemagne  from 

763 

to  IU3 

66  Livrcs.     S 

Sols. 

.oDcn. 

Lewis  VI.  VII. 

1113 

to  1158 

'8 

13 

6 

Philip  Auguftus 

I22Z 

19 

18 

4f 

St.  Lewis  and  Phil,  the  Hardy 

1226 

18 

4 

II 

Phil,  the  Fair 

1285 

'7 

19 

0 

Lewis  Hutin  and  Philip  the  Long 

1313 

ig 

8 

10 

Charles  the  Fair 

13" 

r. 

3 

7 

PhiUp  de  Valoit 

1344 

1 

It 

10 

John          -            -             - 

1364 

i9 

Ir 

Charles  V. 

1380 

9 

8 

Charles  VI. 

1422 

% 

3 

Charles  VII. 

I461 

5 

i3 

9 

Lewis  XL 

1483 

19 

7 

Charles  VIII. 

«497 

10 

7 

Lewis  XII. 

1514 

'9 

8 

Francis  1. 

1546 

1 

» 

Henry  II.  and  Francis  II. 
Charles  IX. 

1559 

6 

«574 

18 

7 

Henry  III.        -            -        - 

.589 

1% 

II 

Henry  IV. 

i6i( 

8 

0 

Lewis  XIII. 

164a 

iJ 

3 

Lewis  XIV. 

'7^5 

4 

11 

Lewis  XV. 

17*0 

0 

8 

0 

Prefent  Livre         .        -        - 

1720 

I 

0 

0 

Voltaire  alfo  gives  us  the  following  ufeful  caution  with  refpeft 
to  the  computations  made  by  feveral  confiderable  French  wri- 
ters. Rollin,  Flcury,  and  all  the  moft  ufcfiil  writers,  when 
they  would  expreis  the  value  of  talents^  minae  and  fefterces 

compute 
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compute  by  an  eftimate  made  bcfofc  the  death  of  Colbert.  Bat 
the  mark  of  eight  ounces,  which  was  then  worth  twenty-fix 
firanks,  ten  fols,  is  now  worth  forty-nine  livres  ten  fols  j  a  dif- 
ference which  amounts  to  near  one  half.  Without  remem- 
bering this  variation,  we  (hould  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of 
the  ftrcngth  of  ancient  ftates,  &c. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  between  money  and  commo- 
dities in  France  may  eafily  be  imrigined  to  have  kept  pace 
pretty  nearly  with  thofe  in  England,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  particularly  pointed  out.  Accordingly,  Voltaire  obferves 
that  all  provifions  were  eight  or  ten  times  cheaper  in  propor-^ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  Charlemagne's  time  •,  but  he 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  very  accurately,  when  he  fays  that 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  who  was  cotemporary  with  Edward 
IV.  money,  meaning  of  the  fame  ftandard,  was  worth  about 
double  of  what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  alfo  that  it  was  of  the  fame 
value  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIIL  who  reigned  in  thc^laft  year 
of  James  I.  and  the  beginning  of  Charles  I.  For  betwixt  thofe 
two  reigns  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in 
nrhich  was  the  difcovery  of  America,  which  occafioncd  the 
greateft  general  alteration  of  the  proportion  between  moncj 
and  commodities  that  ever  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  former  reign,  therefore,  the  value  of  money  muft  have 
been  much  greater,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  reign  lefs,  than 
he  makes  it.  At  prefent  the  prices  of  commodities  are  higher 
in  England  than  in  France,  befides  that  the  poor  people  of 
France  live  upon  much  lefs  than  the  poor  in  England,  and 
their  armies  are  maintained  at  lefs  expence.  It  is  computed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  that  a  Britifh  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  i» 
maintained  at  near  as  great  an  expence  as  fixty  thoufand  ia 
France,  and  that  the  Englifh  fleet  in  the  war  of  1 74 1  requir- 
ed as  much  money  to  fupport  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  However,  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  laft  article,  is  that  money  is  much  more  plentiful  in 
Europe  at  prefent  than  it  was  in  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  common  intereft  which  the 
Jews  had  for  their  money,  Voltaire  fays,  was  twenty  per  cent. 
But  with  regard  to  this  we  muft  confidcr  the  great  contempt 

that 
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that  nation  was  always  held  m,  the  large  contributions  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  pay,  the  rilk  they  run  of  never  re- 
ceiving the  principal,  the  frequent  confifcation  of  all  their  ef- 
fedls,  and  the  violent  perfecutions  to  which  they  were  expof- 
ed ;  in  which  circucnftances  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  lend 
money  at  all  unlefs  for  a  mofl:  extravagant  intereft,  and  much 
difproportioned  to  its  real  value.  Before  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  plantation  of  our  colonies,  the  interefl  of  money 
was  generally  twelve  per  cent,  all  over  Europe ;  and  it  has  been 
growing  gradually  lefs  fince  that  time  till  it  is  now  generally 
about  four  or  five. 

When  fums  of  money  are  faid  to  be  raifed  by  a  whole  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  it,  we  muft  take  into 
coniideration  not  only  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  coin  to  the  commodities,  but  alfo  the  number  and 
riches  of  the  people  who  raifc  it.  For  admitting  the  two  cir- 
cumftances  which  have  been  already  explained  to  be  the  fame; 
fiill  populous  and  rich  countries  will  much  more  eafily  raife 
any  certain  fum  of  money  than  one  that  is  thinly  inhabited* 
and  chiefly  by  poor  people.  This  circumftance  greatly  adds 
to  our  furprife  at  the  vaft  fums  of  money  raifed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  had  a  revenue  nearly  in  value  equal  to 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  of  our  money  (allowance  being  made 
for  the  ftandard  of  coin  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to  commo* 
dities)  from  a  country  not  near  fo  populous  or  rich  as  England 
is  at  prefent.  Indeed  the  accounts  hiftorians  give  lis  of  the 
revenues  of  this  prince,  and  the  treafure  he  left  behind  him* 
are  barely  credible. 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of  fums  of  money  men- 
tioned by  hiftorians,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  juft  ideas  of 
the  meafttres  of  length  and  capacity^  which  occur  in  them.  But 
thefe  arc  fubjefts  of  little  variation,  fo  that  common  tables  of 
thofe  things,  whether  adapted  to  the  prefent  or  former  times ; 
to  our  own  or  remote  nations,  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of 
reading  hiftory,  and  require  no  illuftration* 

PART 
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PART  IV. 


DIRECTK»IS  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY. 


LECTURE       XVIL 

Ufi  rf  CmpenAtnu.  The  h/i  Epitomes  rf  Hifto$j.  Mecbamcal 
Methods  vfbieh  have  been  ufed  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  Hijiorj^ 
Chronological  Tables.  Char  offer  of  different  Tables.  Sturfs 
Tables.     Gemah^al  Tables. 

J-N  the  fourth  divifion  of  our  fubjeA^  which  we  are  now  au 
tering  upon,  I  propofed  to  give  you  fome  diredions  for  facili- 
tating the  ftudy  of  hiftory }  both  that^  it  may  more  efieAually 
anfwerthe  end  propoled  by  it^  and  that  you  may  purfue  it  with 
more  fatisfadtion. 

One  of  the  moft  ufeful  direAions  I  can  give  you  is  to  begin 
with  authors  who  prefent  you  with  a  compendium,  or  general 
view  of  the  whole  fubjeft  of  hiftory,  and  afterwards  to  apply  tb 
the  ftudy  of  any  particular  hiftory  with  which  you  chufe  to  be 
more  thoroughly  acquainted.  This  is  like  {ketching  an  entire 
outline  before  you  finifh  any  part  of  a  pifture,  and  learning  the 
grand  divifions  of  the  earth  before  you  ftudy"  the  geography  of 
particular  countries }  and  feveral  very  obvious  advantages  attend 
this  methodj  to  whatever  it  be  applied. 

L  The 
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Thc  principal  advantage  of  this  method  in  ftudying  hiftory 
is,  that  you  have  hereby  a  clear  idea  what  figure  the  hiftory  to 
which  you  propofe  to  give  more  particular  attention  makes  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  j  «nd  by  this  means  arc  enabled  to 
judge,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  importance  of  iu  Befides,  it 
will  contribute  greatly  to  your  fatisfaftion  in  reading  hiftory, 
and  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  ftudy  of  it  to  have  fome 
idea  of' the  preceding,  the  cotemporary,  and  (if  it  be  an- 
cient hiftory)  of  the  fuccecding  ftatc  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  that  particular  part  of  the  world  of  whiqh  you  are  read- 
ing. Whereas  that  knowledge  can  be  but  very  limited,  and 
fcanty,  which  is  derived  from  ever  fo  minute  an  infpeAion  of  any 
iingle  portion  of  hiftory.  As  well  might  we  expeft  a  good  judg- 
ment of  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  an  extenfive  building  from 
viewing  a  fmall  part  of  it.  We  are  only  nufled  by  fuch  a  me- 
thod of  ftudy.  But  a  clofe  examination  of  particular  parts  is 
very  ufeful  after  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  any  thing. 

For  this  reafon,  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country,  though  the 
moft  worthy  of  a  pafticular  ftudy,  is  not  proper  to  begin  with. 
We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  Englifti  nation  in  general,  and  the 
hiftory  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  unlefs  we 
can  compare  an  idea  of  the  whole  icompafs  of  it  with  a^  like 
idea  of  the  whple  compafs  of  hiftory  in  general,  or  that  of  other 
pjarticular  nations.  But,  when  once  we  have  got  a  general 
idea  how  the  whole  courfc  of  hiftory,  as  we  may  fay,  lies,  we 
apply  with  pleafure  and  advantage  to  the  more  minute  confide- 
ration  of  our  own  country,  and  prevent  any  prejudice  or  in- 
convenience of  any  kind,  which  we  fliould  be  expofed  to  from  a 
clofe  attention  to  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  hiftory,  without  know- 
ing its  relation  to  the  whole  of  hiftory,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

This  fame  advice  is  applicable  to  a  perfon  who,  after  hav- 
ing gained  a  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  a  particular  country, 
propofcs  to  ftudy  any  particular  period  of  it.  Let  him  firft 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  then  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  the  particular  period- 
It  ;s  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  that  a  perfon  could  get  of 
tlic  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
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Charles  I.  for  inftance,  from  reading  fuch  a  fingle  hiftory  as 
that  of  Clarendon,  were  the  performance  ever  fo  excellent 
while  confined  to  the  occurrences  of  that  time.  We  ought  to 
go  very  far  back  in  our  hiftory  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  true 
ftate  of  the  parties  that  exifted  in  thpfe  times,  and  the  oppofition 
of  which  occaiioned  fuch  a  dreadful  convuUion  in  the  Englilh 
government. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  men's  forming  their  notions  of  fuch 
times  as  thefe  from  detached  pieces,  particularly  fuch  as  arc 
written  by  the  Jcnown  friends  of  one  or 'other  of  the  parties^ 
from  profefled  panegyrics  or  inveftives,  or  from  fermons 
(which  are  always  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  generally  the 
eiRremes  of  the  one  or  the  other),  that  they  arc  more  than  mifled 
in  their  ideas  of  thefe  times.  From  this  method  of  forming 
ideas  of  hiftory  is  derived  much  of  the  bigotry,  and  fpirit  of 
faAion,  which  has  prevailed  in  this,  or  any  other  nation.  This 
aidvice,  therefore,  to  perufe  fome  account  of  the  whole  hiftory 
before  you  apply  to  any  particular  hiftory,  and  the  whole  of 
any  particular  hiftory  before  you  ftudy  any  particular  period  of  it, 
is  of  more  importance  than  at  firft  fight  it  appears  to  be. 

This  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory 
will  make  it  lefs  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  order  in  which  par- 
ticular hiftories  are  read ;  becaufe  a  perfon  thus  prepared  will  be 
able  to  refer  any  particular  hiftory  he  takes  up  to  its  proper  place 
in  univerfal  hiftory.  And  though  particular  hiftories  be  read 
without  any  regard  to  the  order  of  time  or  place,  they  will 
eaCIy  range  themfelves,  as  we  may  fay,  without  any  confufion 
in  their  proper  place  in  his  mind. 

*  Befides,  univerfal  hiftory  is  an  immenfe  field,  with  which 
the  compafs  of  no  fingle  life  is  fufBcient  to  bring  a  man  even 
tolerably  acquainted.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  part  of  hif- 
tory  that  any  perfon  can  propdfe  to  make  himfelf  intimately  ac- 
quainted with,  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  able  to  chufe  the  moft 
important  part,  and  what  is  moft  worthy  of  his  attention, 
which  he  will  be  able  to  do  from  having  a  general  idea  of  the 
whole  fubjeft  of  hiftory  in  its  proper  order  and  connexion. 
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The  moft  celebrated  epitome  of  univerial  luftory  written  in 
Latin  is  Turfelirf%^  which  is  read  in  moft  of  the  foreign  univerfi* 
ties.  It  is  indeed  a  judicious  and  elegant  performance ;  but  in  ai- 
moft  every  page  of  the  modem  parts  there  are  fuch  marks  of 
ftrong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Poperj  as  cannot  but 
give  difguft  to  a  zealous  proteftant.  Boiliiet's  epitome  of 
unlverfal  hiftory  is  greatly  and  defervedly  admired  in  France  ; 
but  it  brings  the  hiftory  no  lower  than  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
One  of  the  moft  ufefiil  epitomes^  upon  the  whole,  b  that  written 
by  Baron  Holberg  in  Latin,  and  tranilated  with  improvements  in* 
toEnglifh  by  Gregory  Sharpe.  The  principal  defeA  in  k  is»  that 
too  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece.  The  moft 
valuable  of  the  larger  kind  of  epitomes  are  Roltin's  of  the  an- 
cient hiftory,  and  Puffendorrs  of  the  modern. 

One  of  the  moft  obvious  contrivances  to  reduce  hiftory  into 
a  ihort  compafsi  and  make  an  entire  courfe  of  it  eafy  to  be 
comprehended,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  a  proper  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  parts  of  it,  has  been  by  CHftONOLOGiCAL 
Tablbs  ;  and  if  they  confift  of  nothing  more  than  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  capital  events  in  hiftory,  thrown  together  promif- 
cuoufly,  without  any  diftin^lion  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only 
had  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened,  they 
liave  their  ufe.  We  thereby  fee  the  principal  things. that  hif- 
tory exhibits,  and  from  the  dates  annexed  to  each  article,  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  interval  of  time  between  each  of  them. 
Such  tables  as  thefe  are  publiflied  along  with  a  variety  of  iingle 
hiftories,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  fuited.  Suck 
is  the  Short  Chronicle  prefixed  to  Nrwtoffs  Cbrmoloff* 

But  when  a  hiftory  is  very  complex,  it  may  eafily  be  con* 
ceived  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  fq>arate  parts  kept 
diftinA,  by  being  arranged  in  diftcrent  colunms.  By  thb 
means  we  have  a  diftindl  idea  of  the  courfe  of  any  fingle  hiftory^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  clear  comparative  view  of  the  cotcm- 
porary  ftate  of  any  other  hiftory  which  runs  parallel  with  it* 
The  confuiion  attending  the  neglect  of  this  method  may  be  ieen 
in  the  chronological  tables  publiflied  with  the  Vmverfal  Htf- 

torj^  and  the  advantage  of  adopting  it  in  fuch- tables  as  Marjbairs^ 

Tallmfs^ 
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TalkttfSf  &c.  Indeed  thofe  adapted  to  the  Univerfal  Hiftoiyi 
could  not  have  been  brought  into  any  tolerable  compafs  on  a 
more  diftinA  and  perfect  plan. 

Befides  a  difHnft  view  of  the  fucceffion  of  events  in  difib-ent 
luftories»  it  is  an  advantage  to  have^  in  feparate  columns^  an;ic- 
oount  of  the  great  tnen^  in  arts  or  arms,  which  each  age  has 
produced.  This  has  b^cn  exhibited  by  the  laft  mentioned  au- 
thors and  others.  Two  columns  are  quite  fufficieilt  for  this 
purpofe ;  one  ioc  fiatefnun  and  ijifarriors^  and  the  other  for  men 
of  learning. 

Another  improvement  in  chronolo^cal  tables  has  been  to 
annex  a  variety  of  dates^  in  diftinA  columns,  to  every  events  to 
iave  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reducing  the  different  methods  of 
computation  to  one  another.  But  many  chronologers  have 
multiplied  thefe  different  epochas  far  beyond  any  real  ufe,  fo  as 
greatly  to  encumber  their  page,  and  leave  little  room  for  mbre 
valuable  matter.  Hehicus^  among  others,  is  an  example  of 
this.  Four  snKs  are  abundantly  fufficient,  namely,  the  year 
before  and  after  Chrift,  and  the  Julian  period  to  run  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  work  ;  the  Olyinptads  for  the  courfe  of 
the  Grecian  hiftory,  and  the  year  of  the  city  for  the  Roman. 
Thefe  are  ufed  by  filafa*. 

The  laft  and  capital  improvement  in  chronological  tables, 
which  has  been  effected  in  fome  meafure  by  Tallent,  and  Mar- 
fliall,  more  perfe£Uy  in  Helvicusy  but  moft  completely  by  Blair^ 
is  to  difpofe  the  events  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  diftance 
at  which  they  are  placed,  without  attending  to  the  date  in  the 
margin,  fhall  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  real  interval  of  time  between 
them.  This  is  done  by  having  a  fingle  line,  w  any  fet  fpacc« 
appropriated  to  any  certain  period  of  time,  or  number  of  years. 

In  the  chronological  tables  engraved  by  StHti  we  fee  a  great 
deal  of  matter,  by  a  Angular  method,  and  the  help  of  arbitrary 
and  fymbolical  charafters,  crowded  into  a  fhort  compafs ;  (b 
that  we  fee  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  any- 
century  fince  the  Chriftian  sera  in  a  fingle  page.  This  author 
has  alfo  annexed  an  alphabetical  index  to  his  work,  in  which, 
by  the  help  of  fymbolsi  he  has  txpreffed  the  character  of  every 
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Prince  tncntioncdin  his  tables,  and  tbc  principal  events  of  his 
life.     This  fmaU  work  is  valuable  for  its  pondfenefs,  but  is  not- 
fo  much  recommended  by  its  diftinfinefs. 

Very  much  of  the  perfpicuity  of  hiftory  depends  on  conceiving 

clearly  the  order  of  generaticfu  and  the  right  offucce/flfin  in  regal 

and  other  familiesi  i.  e«  in  what  manner  the  great  perfonages 

.  who  have  been  competitors  for  crowns,  or  rivals  in  power,  were 

related    to   one    another.      In    this    refpeft  Genealogical 

Tables  are  of  unfpeakable  ufe.     Indeed  it  is  not  poffible,  by 

words,  to  give  fo  eafy  and  pcrfeft  a   view  of  the  defcent  of 

families,  as  by  the  help  of  lines  and  figures.     For  local  poiition 

is  apprehended  entirely,  with  whatever  can  be  reprefented  by 

it,  at  one  view,    and  without  the  leaft  danger  of  miftake; 

whereas  if  the  hiftory  of  family  connexions,  which  is  neceflarily 

a  very  complex  and  intricate  thing,  be  exprefled  in  words,  we 

fee  only  a  part  at  a  time ;  and  before   the  whole  can  be  hid 

before  us,  in  this  flow  manner,  fomc  ciTcntial  cirCumftance 

will  have  been  forgotten. 

The  moft  natural  order  of  genealogical  tables  feems  to  be 
to  place  the  common  ftock  at  the  head  of  the  table;  and  the  • 
fevcral  defcents,  or  fucceeding  generations,  each  in  a  lower  line 
appropriated  to  it;  and  not  to  make  the  order  of  generations  pro- 
ceed from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  as  is  done  by  fome.  But 
every  diftinft  generation  ihould  by  all  means  be  placed  in  a 
line,  or  fpace,  appropriated  to  itfelf :  otherwife,  our  ideas  will 
be  greatly  confufcd.  The  order  of  birth  in  the  fame  generation 
may  eafily  be  obferved  (as  is  done  in  fome  of  our  beft  tables)  by 
placing  the  firft-born  to  the  left  hand  in  the  table,  and  the  reft, 
according  to  the  order  of  birth,  to  the  right. 

There  arc  a  variety  of  other  relations,  befides  mere  natural 
defcent,  which  it  is  very  ufcful  to  have  a  clear  idea  of,  as  the 
connexion  by  marriage,  by  adoption  among  the  Romans,  &c. 
by  which  different  families  are  intermixed.  And  it  is  poffible, 
by  different  kinds  of  lines,  joining  the  n.imes  To  conne<Sted, 
liow  remote  foever,  in  the  table  of  generation,  to  exprefs  all 
thefe  relations,  without  the  ufe  of  words.  But  as  the  attempt 
to  exprefs  them  all   by  chara^Sters  disfigures  the  table  with  a 

great 
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great  variety  of  liaes,  many  of  them  of  confiderable  length, 
and  extending  themfelvcs  in  every  direftion,  it  feems  moft 
convenient  to  exprefs  natural  defcent  only  by  charafters,  and  to 
fubjoin  to  each  name  an  account,  |n  words,  pf  all  its  other  con- 
nexions, referring  at  moft  from  one  to  another  by  marks  con- 
trived for  that  purpofe.  This  method  Rapin  has  taken,  in  the 
excellent  genealogical  tables  in  his  hiftory  of  England. 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of 
Petaviu/s  Chronology ;  but  the  largcft  andi  moft  complete  body 
of  genealogies  is  tbat  piibliflied  by  Anderfon ;  which,  in  one 
large  volume  folio,  contains  all  the.  genealogies  he  could  colled): 
from  the  whole  body  of  hiftory,  ancient  and  moderq. 
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LECTURE      XVIII. 

Ciart  of  Htjiory,     Chart  of  Biography.     Grefs  Memcria  Tech* 
nicam     The  Method  of  a  common  Place-hook  fir  the  Purpofe  of 

Hiftarj. 

» 

X  H  £  mofc  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance  to  fKilitate 
tlieftudyof  hiftory,  and  to  aid  the  imagination  in  concetv- 
ing  diftin^llj,  and  comprehending  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  in  all 
its  parts,  co-exiftent,  and  fucceffive,  is  the  chart  of  hiftory  latelf 
imported  from  France.  This  is  properly  a  picture  of  all 
hiftoryi  and  is  made  by  fuch  natural  methods  of  exprei&on, 
that  it  renders  vifibk  to  the  eye,  without  reading,  the  whole 
figure  and  dimenfions  of  all  hiftory,  general  and  particular  \ 
and  fo  perfectly  ihows  the  origin,  progrefs,  extent,  and  du- 
ration, of  all  kingdoms  and  ftates  that  ever  exifted,  at  one  view,* 
with  every  circumftance  of  t  me  and  place,  uniting  chronology 
and  geography,  that  it  not  only,  in  the  moft  agreeable  tnanner, 
refrefhes  the  meitiory,  without  the  fatigue  of  reading  \  but  a 
novice  in  hiftory  may  learn  more  from  it  by  a  mere  attentive  in- 
.fpeftion  of  a  few  hours,  tl^an  he  can  acquire  by  the  reading  of 
many  weeks  or  months. 

This  chart  will  not,  indeed,  give  a  perfon  th^  l^nowledge  of 
any  thing  that  pailed  within  a  kingdom^  and  which  produced  no 
a£hial  alteratioo  in  the  extent  of  its  territories,  or  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  conquefts  were  made  or  loft.  But  a  perfqq  may 
by  the  help  of  it  gain  a  clearer  idea  wien,  and  hy  what  nations 
(onquefts  were  made,  bow  far  they  extended,  and  how  long  they 
continued,  than  he  could  ever  get  by  reading. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  this  chart  muft  anfwer,  ia 
the  completeft  manner  imaginable,  almoft  every  ufe  of  a 
compendium  of  hiftory,  proper  to  be  read  Ucfore  a  larger 
and  fullpr  courfe  be  entered  upon  5  and  it^  will  prevent  any 

confudon 
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confiificm  which  might  arlfe  from  reading  particular  hlftorics 
without  a  regard  to  their  proper  order  of  time  or  place^  better 
than  any  abftraA  of  nniverfal  hiftory  whatever.  For  it  is  but 
cafting  our  eye  for  a  minute  upon  this  charts  and  we  fee,  at  one 
glance,  the  cotemporary  ftate  of  the  whole  world  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  reading,  and  the  preceding  and  fucceeding  ftate  of 
the  particular  country,  the  hiftory  of  which  we  are  ftudying. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  in  this  particular  chart  that  different 
fceles  are  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  the  fame  number  of  years 
in  different  parts  of  it ;  fo  that  the  fame  diftance,  as  feen  by 
the  eye,  does  not  reprefent  the  fame  portion  of  time  in  every 
part  of  it.  This  might  eaiily  have  been  obviated  by  doubling 
the  width  of  the  chart,  or  at  moft,  by  omitting  the  earlier  and 
obfcure  part  of  the  hiftory  *• 

The  ftate  of  the  world  with  refpeft  to  the  perfons  who  have 
made  the  greateft  figure  in  it,  may  be  exhibited  with  much 
more  eafe  and  advantage  by  means  of  lines  zndLfpace^  than  the 
ftate  of  the  world  even  with  refpeft  to  the  different  powers  to 
which  the  parts  of  it  have  been  fubjeft.  For  whereas,  in  this, 
regard  muft  be  paid  to  both  the  circumftances  of  tune  and  place 
(not  to  fay  that,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  when 
territories  were  really  acquired  or  loft)  with  regard  to  ftngle 
Gveii  the  circumftance  of  time  only  is  to  be  taken  in. 

IE,  therefore,  every  man's  life  be  exprefled  by  a  line  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  it,  and  all  the  lines  be  adapted  to 
the  fame  fcale,  and  terminated  in  their  proper  places  with 
regard  to  univcrfal  time,  fuch  a  chart  of  biography  will  exhibit^ 
in  the  cleareft  manner  imaginable,  without  reading,  the  entire 
fuccei&on  of  great  men  in  every  age  and  of  every  profeffion^ 
with  the  relative  length  of  their  lives.  So  that, if  we  attend 
to  any  period  of  time,  we  not  only  fee  who  flouriflied  in  it,  but 
how  all  their  ages  ftood  with  refpefk  to  ona  another ;  whereby 
we  not  only  fee  who  were  a  man's  cotemporaries,  but  alfo  how 

*  since  this  was  trrictcn,  I  have  publiflicd  a  new  Chart  ef  Hljlory,  In  which  I 
have  avoided  the  fruht  above-mentioned,  and  have  introduced  levcral  improve- 
ments. It  it  of  the  lame  fize  with  my  Chart  of  Biography ^  drawn  upon  the  fame 
ftralc,  and  made  to  coitefpond  to  it  in  all  refpe^s. 

bx 
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far  any  of  them  was  before  him,  or  how  for  after  him,  in  the 
order  of  their  births  or  deaths  ;  which  will  be  of  ufe  to  affift 
us  in  judging  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  they  refpec- 
tively  lay  under  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  inftruftion. 

How  much  more  readily,  and  with  how  much  lefs  fatigue 
of  the  imagination,  lines  thus  difpofed  will  fuggeft  the  idea 
of  the  relative  length  of  men's  lives,  may  be  conceived  from 
this  circum(tance,  that  the  names  of  the  numbers  which  exprefs 
the  time  of  a  perfon's  birth  and  death,  do  not  fuggeft  a  definite 
idea  of  the  inten'al  between  them,  till  they  be  reduced  to  the 
idea  of  extenfion ;  an  expedient  which,  I  believe,  all  perfons 
naturally  and  mechanically,  have  recourfe  to.  Our  idea  of 
time  is  always  that  of  a  lifter  and  a  longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of 
time  is  rcprefented  in  our  minds  by  the  idea  of  a  longer  or 
ftiortcr  line  ;  fo  that,  in  this  method,  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
of  reducing  intervals  of  time  to  lines,  is  fuperfeded,  and  done 
in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  any  perfon  could  do  it  in  his 
own  mind  for  himfelf. 

Moreover,  a  biographical  chart  of  this  kind,  filled  with 
names  properly  fclecled,  in  every  kind  of  epiineuce,  will  exhibit 
what  ages  have  abounded  moft  with  great  men,  and  what  were 
barren  of  them  ;  and  this  is  a  more  comprehenfive  and  diftin^t 
manner  than  can  be  acquired  by  reading  5  a  view  which  cannot 
fail  agreeably  to  amufe  a  fpeculative  mind. 

It  will  be  a  neceflary,  and  remedilefs  defect  in  every  chart 
of  this  nature,  that  the  time  of  the  death,  and  efpecially  of 
the  birth  of  many  perfons  cannot  be  found.  But  then  it  will 
Re  eafy  to  contrive  proper  chara(Slers  to  exprefs  the  uncertainty 
there  may  hz  with  refpeft  to  cither  of  tliefe  particulars. 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned,  that  it  cannot  be  expcfted  that 
fuch  a  chart  as  this  fhould  be  drawn  up  according  to  tlie  real 
went  of  the  perfons  inferted  in  it.  Beades,  it  is  a  regard  to 
i-elebriiy  only  that  can  make  it  of  any  ufe  to  a  reader  of  hiOory. 
A  chart  of  rer.l  merit  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  different  from 
this.  Many  names  which  make  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
tablet  of  fame  would  not  be  found  in  that  of  merit  \  and  again, 
many  names  would  be  fccn  in  that  of  merit,  which  no  peHbn  ' 

who 
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who  became  acquainted  with  men  by  fame  only,  would  have 
any  knowledge  of*.    . 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  methods  to  illuftrate  and  retain 
hiftory,  we  muft  by  no  means  forget  the  ingenious  Mr.  Grey's 
metnoriai  lines,  of  fuch  admirable  ufe  to  recolleft  dates  with 
cxaftncfs.  Of  all  things,  there  is  the  greateft  difficulty  in 
retaining  numbers.  They  are  like  grains  of  fand,  which  wfU 
not  cohere  in  the  order  in  which  we  place  them;  but  by 
tranfmuting  figures  into  letters,  which  eafily  cohere,  in  every 
form  of  combination,  we  fix  and  retain  nuilibers  in  the  mind 
with  the  fame  eafe  and  certainty  with  which  we  remember 
words.  Thus  when  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  Meimria  Technlcay 
annexes  a  chronological  date  to  the  terniination  of  the  name, 
it  is  only  pronouncing  it  with  his  variation,  and  we  inftantly 
recollect  its  proper  dAte.  For  example,  if  we  can  remember 
that  Mr.  Grey  calls  Rome  Romput  (which  the  very  odJnefs  of 
the  variation  will  make  us  lefs  liable  to  forget)  fince  he  makes 
{p)  to  ftan J  for  feven  (//)  for  five,  and  (/)  for  three,  we  imme- 
diately recolleft,  that  feven  hundred  and  fifty-three  before 
Chrift  is  the  date  ufually  affigncd  to  the  builJing  of  Rome. 
If,  moreover,  we  can  learn  to  repeat  the  names  of  kings  in  the 
order  in  which  he  has  digefted  them  (which  his  verfes,  rough 
as  they  are,  make  it  pretty  eafy  to  do)  we  fliall  have  not  only 
the  years  when  each  of  them  began  their  reigns,  but  alfo  the 
order  of  their  fuccefEon. 

As  this  method  is  fo  eafily  learned,  and  may  be  of  {o  much 
ufe  in  recollecting  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand, 
particularly  in  converfation  upon  the  fubject  of  hifcory,  when 
dates  are  often  wanted,  I  think  all  perfoiis  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion inexcuHible,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pairi<? 
that  is  n^cefiary  to  make  themtelves  mafters  of  it ;  or  who 
th^nk  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  io 
ufcful  and  convenient. 

Mr.  Grey's  attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  the  numbers  which 
occur  in  aflronomy,  tables  of  weights  and  meafures,  &c.  is 

•  Such  a  Chart  of  Biography  as  this  I  hive  drawn  up  and  publiHied,  and  a  fpc* 
cimen  of  it,  and  *lfo  one  of  the  Cl^ri  of  H'jlory^  arc  given  widi  this  work. 

likcwifc 
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likcwiie  extremely  ufeful }  but  his  apjdication  of  it  to  geography 
is  unnatural  and  ufelefs. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  moft  valuable  fruits  of  hiftory,  it  b 
dbfidutely  neceilary  that  they  be  repofited  in  a  common-fiace 
hot*  For  the  memory  of  no  perfon  whatever,  who  reads  much 
hiftary^  it  fuffident  to  retain  all  he  reads,  or  even  the  moft  va- 
luable part  of  it.  The  eaiieft  method  I  can  direA  you  to  for 
making  a  common-phce  book  for  this  purpofe  is  the  folIowing« 
Whenever  you  meet  with  any  faA  which  you  wifh  to  prefervei 
put  it  down  under  fome  general  head,  as  riligion,  government^ 
commerce^  war,  is^c.  referving  every  two  oppofite  pages  in  your 
book  for  one  of  thefe  heads,  and  note  it  in  a  feparate  place  at 
the  end,  or  beginning  of  the  book,  with  the  page  in  which  it 
may  be  found ;  and  when  any  two  pages  are  filled,  either  open 
two  other  pages  with  the  fame  title  -,  or,  if  you  perceive  that 
the  title  you  firft  began  with  was  too  comprehenfive,  divide  it 
into  whatever  parts  you  think  moft  convenient.  If  thefe  titles 
fhould  grow  fo  numerous  as  that  any  of  them  cannot  eailly  be 
found  in  the  promtfcuous  manner  in  which  they  were  firft  fet 
down^  it  will  be  eafy,  at  any  time,  to  reduce  them  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  in  another  page  )  and  the  former,  which  will 
then  be  fuperfluous,  may  be  cancelled. 

N.  B.  Let  the  perfon  who  gives  this  LoBure  and  the  preceding^ 
lome  to  hh  clafs  prepared  to  exhibit  the  different  TABLES,  l5fCn 
e:<plmnedy  or  meniiqncd  in  it. 
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LECTURE      IIX. 

The  Terms  of  Fortification  explained^  by  the  Help  of  a  Model  of  all 
its  Varieties  cut  in  Wood ;  to  enable  young  Gentlemen  to  under* 
ftand  modern  Hiftory^  and  the  News^Papers^  and  to  judge  of 
the  Progrefs  of  a  Siege  *. 


LECTURE       XX. 

A  regular  Progrefs  in  Hiftory  plea/ing.  The  Order  in  which  ancient 
general  Hiftories  may  moji  conveniently  be  ready  fo  as  to  make  them 
one  continued  Series  of  Hiftory  ;  together  with  the  CharaEler  of 
the  Hiftorians  as  they  are  mentioned^  and  an  Account  of  thofe 
Parages  in  other  Authors  which  mayferve  to  enlarge  the  Hif 
tory  of  the  feveral  Periods  of  winch  they  treat.  Of  Hero^ 
dotus.  / 

XX S  a  regular  progreffion  in  an/  thing  is  generafly  agree* 
able  ;  and  we  are  carried  along  the  courle  of  hiftory  (to  ufe  a 
metaphor)  with  more  pleafure,  when  we  go  uniformly  with 
the  current  of  time^  and  are  not  carried  backward  and  forward. 
In  the  conrfe  of  our  reading ;  I  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who 
have  opportunity  and  leifure  to  go  to  the  fources  of  ancient 
hiftpry,  give,  from  Wheare's  LeBures  on  Hiftory^  publifhed  by 
Bohun,  a  method  in  which  the  principal  authors  of  antiquity 
may  be  read,  fo  as  to  colledl  from  them  a  pretty  regular  feries 
of  fa£ls,  which  will  comprize  the  hiftoi^  of  Aiia» '  Africa^ 

*  M^  cttftom  wat  to  explain  the  tfudd,  without  having  any  thing  written  to 
read  on  the  fubjedl.  The  termi  belonging  to  the  art  of  forti/UailoH  are  eafily 
learned  from  bouki.  * 

Greece 
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Greece  and  Rome  till  the  diiTolution  of  the  empire  of  Conftan« 
tinople.  And  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  depend 
on  compilers  for  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country,  I  fhall 
likewife  name  the  original  authors  of  the  Engllfh  hiftory,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  may  be  read,  according  to  the  time  of 
which  they  treat. 

I  fliall  alfo  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  a  few  of  the  moft 
neccilary  obfervations  on  the  charaders  of  the  principal  hif- 
torians ;  and  to  the  accounts  of  each  author  in  the  regular  feries 
of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  I  (hail  fubjoin  ah  account  of  thofe 
other  authors,  and  pafTages  of  other  hiftorians,  which  may  be 
of  ufe  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  period  he 
treats  of;  that  any  perfon  may  either  read  the  principal  authors 
only,  which  follow  one  another,  in  the  order  of  time,  or  may, 
as  he  has  opportunity,  get  a  fuller  and  more  fatisfaAory  know- 
ledge from  the  other  authors  of  any  particular  period  before  he 
proceeds  to  another.  I  (hall  alfo  carefully  diftinguifh  the  fub- 
jefts  of  every  hiftory,  and  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  falls, 
compared  with  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived,  as  one  cir- 
cumftance  proper  to  be  taken  into  coniideration  in  judging  of 
the  credibility  of  any  hiftorian. 

As  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  little  or  no  con- 
nexion till  the  final  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  I  (hall 
often  depart  from  the  ftrift  order  of  time,  not  to  interrupt 
the  order  of  reading  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic  hiftory  by  a  regard 
to  the  cotemporary  hiftory  of  Rome,  but  begin  the  Roman 
hiftory  after  the  conqueft  of  Greece. 

The  oldeft  hiftory  extant,  next  to  the  hiftorical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  is  that  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamaflus,  who 
flourifhed  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  chrif- 
tian  «ra,  a  little  after  the  invafion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  His 
hiftory  comprifes  probably  every  thing  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians,  lonians,  Ly- 
cians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians.  Com- 
puting from  the  earlieft  of  his  accounts  to  the  lateft,  his  hif- 
tory may  be  reckoned  to  commence  about  feven  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  before  Chrift,  and  to  reach  to  about  the  year 

479  before 
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479  before  Chrift;  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years. 

This  author  was  never  charged  with  partiality  except  by 
Plutarch  with  regard  to  the  Boeotians  only,  which  is  not  worth 
our  notice,  fince  the  Boeotians  were  Plutarch's  countrymen, 
and  he  could  not  bear  that  any  refleAion,  though  ever  fo  juft,  , 
fhould  be  caft  upon  them.  But  he  is  generally  thought  to  be 
too  fond  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  inferted 
many  fabulous  things  in  his  hiftory,  though  very  often  with 
fufficient  intimations  of  his  own  difbelief,  pr  fufpicion  of 
them.  And  it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  this  ancient 
writer,  that  his  chronology  requires  lefs  correction,  according 
to  Newton's  canons,  than  that  of  any  fubfequent  Greek  hiftorian. 
The  greateft  inconvenience  attending  the  reading  of  him  arifes 
from  his  method^  which  is  the  mod  irregular  and  digrefilve  that 
can  be  conceived  ;  fome  entire  hiftories  coming  in  as  it  were 
by  way  of  parenthefis  in  the  bodies  of  others.  But  with  all  his 
faults  he  is  a  moft  pleafing  writer. 

A  more  particular  account  of  feveral  things  in  the  period 
of  which  Herodotus  treats  may  be  extradled  from  the  following 
authors.  Juftin,  book  i.  ii.  iii.  and  vii.  Xenophon's  Cyropx- 
dia.  The  lives  of  Ariftides,  Themiftocles,  Cimon,  Miltiadcs, 
and  Paufanias  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 
And  thofe  of  Anaximander,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  Heraclltus, 
and  Democritus  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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LECTURE      XXL 


Of  Thacjiiditf   Xtn$phoH^    Dtotbrut  Sicyliu,  ^mtus  Curtiut^ 
Jtrrian^  Jupn^  Plutarch f  ami  (kmelius  Nfpos. 

iN  EXT  to  Herodotus,  Thucydldes  is  to  be  read.  He  propofed 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  \  but  introduftory 
to  this,  hb  principal  and  profefled  fubjeft,  he  gives  a  fununary 
view  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece  from  the  departure  of  Xerxes 
to  the  commencement  of  that  war,  which  connefb  his  hiftory 
with  that  of  Herodotus.  His  hiftory,  however,  reaches  do 
farther  than  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  employed  by  hb  country 
in  fome  command  in  the  war  of  which  he  treats ;  but  not 
being  crowned  with  fuccefs,  in  an  undertaking  to  w^ich  the 
forces  he  was  entrufted  vrith  were  not  equal,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command  by  that  inconftant  people,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  any  marks  of  partiality  in  this 
writer,  notwithftanding  we  cannot  read  him  without  making 
ourfelves  a  party  with  the  Athenians.  There  is  all  the  appear- 
ance imaginable  of  the  ftriAeft  fidelity,  and  the  moft  pun£htal 
adherence  to  truth  in  hb  hiftory ;  notwithftanding  he  was  pro- 
bably the  firft  hiftorian  who  introduced  the  unnatural  cuftom  of 
putting  rhetorical  and  fictitious  harangues  into  the  mouths  of 
his  principal  a^rs.  For  the  fpeeches  which  occur  in  Hero- 
dotus, who  wrote  before  him,  are  more  like  converfation  than 
formal  harangues,  and  compared  with  thefe,  deferve  not  the 
name  oi  fpeeches. 

The 
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The  exa^faiefs  of  Thucydides,  in  obferving  chronological 
order^  in  his  hiftory  of  the  events  of  a  very  various  and  complex 
fcene  of  a£tions^  obliges  him  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  nar« 
ration  in  a  method  that  is  very  painful  and  difagreeable  to  a 
reader.  But  notwithftanding  th'is,  his  hiftory  is  extremely 
interefting. 

To  complete  the  period  of  the  hiftory  of  which  Thucydides 
treats,  after  his  firft  book  let  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  be  read,  together  with  Plutarch's  Themiftocles, 
Ariftides,  Paufanias  and  Cimon,  and  the  fecond  and  third  books 
of  Juftin.  And  after  the  whole  of  Thucydides  read  the  lives  of 
Alcibiades,  Chabrias,  Thrafybulus,  and  Lyfias,  written  by  Plu« 
tarch  or  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Juftin^ 
and  the  firft  book  of  Orofius. 

Next  to  Thucydides,  let  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Xeno^ 
photfs  hiftory  of  Greece  be  read.  This  completes  the  hiftory  of 
the  Pelqponnefian  war,  with  the  cotemporary  affairs  of  the  Medes 
and  Ferfians.  Afterthis  let  him  proceed  to  the  expedition  ofCyrus^ 
and  the  return  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  laftly,  the  remainder  of  his 
hiftory  of  Greece,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  and  Perfians  to  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  which  happened 
in  the  year  363  before  Chrift  j  fo  that  all  the  hiftorical  books  of 
Xenophon  comprize  a  period  of  about  forty-eight  years. 

Xenophon's  hiftory,  is  properly  that  of  his  own  times,  and  as 
he  was  the  firft  general  and  philofopher,  as  well  as  beft  hifto- 
rian  of  his  age,  he  had  the  beft  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
withj  and  the  beft  capacity  of  judging  of,  every  thing  of  which 
he  writes.  With  regard  to  his  country,  he  was  in  circum* 
ftances  very  fimilar'  to  thofe  of  Thucydides,  and  he  appears 
to  be  equally  impartial.  But  he  is  much  happier  in  the  fim- 
pliclty,  as  well  as  true  elegance,  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.  He 
feems  to  keep  a  medium  between  the  loofe  cxcurfive  man- 
ner of  Herodetus,  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  Thucydides, 
whofe  formal  harangues  he  has  likewife,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
dropped.  But  a  barrenncfs  of  remarkable  events  in  the  hiftory 
of  Greece  of  which  he  treats,  as  well  as  the  mangled  ftate  in 
which  his  works  have  come  down  to  usj  makes  his  hiftory  le(s 

M  engaging. 
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cng.^ging,  and  I  believe  lefs  generally  read,  than  either  of  the 
fore- mentioned  authors.  But  his  Anahafts^  in  which  he  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  body  often  thotifand  Greeks,  under  his  own 
command,  in  their  return  to  Greece  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  is  highly  engaging.  As  for  his  hiftory  of  Cyrus 
the  Elder^  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  compoTed  with  a 
tiew  to  exhibit  the  moft  pcrfe£b  idea  he  conld  conceive  of  an 
accompiifl^d  prince,  both  with  refpcft  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  all  that  period  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  trents,  fcad  the  lives  of  Lyfander,  Ageiilaus,  Artaxerxe^ 
Tlirafvbulus,  Chsbrias,  Conon,  and  Datames  written  by  Plu- 
tarch, or  Cornelias  Nepos  ;  the  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  Juf- 
tin,  and  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  iifteenth  of  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

After  Xcnophdn's  works  read  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  books 
of  Dicfhrus  Sii'idusy  which  contain  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and 
Perfia  from  the  battle  of  Mantinaca  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year  336  before  Chrift. 

Diodorus  fionriflicd  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cjcfar  and  Auguftus. 
He  fpp.rcd  no  pains,  or  ex  pence  in  reading  or  travelling,  to 
colled  niateriiils  fbr  an  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  ac- 
count of  things  to  his  own  times  j  and  the  fhiall  remains  wc 
have  of  it  bear  fufficient  marks  of  his  great  labour  and  fidelity. 
But  the  merit  of  that  part  cf  hrs  hnmenfe  and  valuable  work 
whicli  hns  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  a  faithful  compiler.  For 
all  the  laft  books  of  his  h'ftory  are,  in  all  probability,  irrecover- 
ably loft;  thotioh  there  arc  fome  who  pretend  that  they  ft  ill 
may  be  extent  in  fome  obfcure  part  of  Sicily.  Of  forty  book«, 
oF  which  the  entire  work  confiftcd,  the  five  firft,  which  bring 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  to  the  Trojan  war,  arc  entire.  The  next 
five  are  wanting ;  but  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  in- 
clufive,  the  work  is  complete.  The  hiftory  of  thofe  two  books 
of  Diodofus  will  be  more  complete  by  reading  the  lives  of  Cha- 
brias,  Dion,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  Phocion  and  Timoleon, 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepcj* 

After 
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After  thefc  two  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  read  Arrian's 
liiftory  of  Alexander.  To  make  this  hiftory  more  complete 
read  all  Quintus  Curtius,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  Juftin, 
and  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander. 

As  great  an  encourager  as  Alexander  the  Great  was  of  learned 
men,  in  an  age  which  abounded  with  them,  he  has  been  fo  un- 
fortunate, that  none  of  the  many  hiftories  of  his  exploits  which 
were  written  by  his  cotemporaries  have  reached  our  times  ;  a 
misfortune  which,  it  is  remarkable,  he  fhares  in  common  with 
Auguftus  and  Trajan,  who  were  nearly  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances.  The  oldeft  of  the  hiftories  of  Alexander  now  extant 
are  thofe  of  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  who  lived  four  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death.  The  hiftory  of  Arrian  is  an  evi- 
dent, and  in  all  appearance,  a  faithful  compilation  from  authors 
of  the  beft  authority,  and  who  lived  neareft  the  times  of  Alex- 
ander \  particularly  from  the  commentaries  of  Ariftobulus  and 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  He  has  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  a  ftudied  imi- 
tation of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Xenopon,  that  he  is  often 
called  the  younger  Xenophon.  There  is  alfo  extant  an  hiftory 
of  India  by  this  author.  The  leaft  praife  of  Arrian,  is  that  of 
an  hiftorian.  His  Enchirdioriy  which  is  a  compendium  of  £pic- 
tetus's  philofophy,  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft 
beautiful  piece  of  ancient  heathen  morality. 

The  hiftory  of  ^intus  Curtiuj  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  agree- 
able performance  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  too  great  a  difplay  of 
oratory,  an  afife£tation  of  fine  thoughts,  fhining  expreffions, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  upon  every  occafion,  to  make  it  thoroughly 
fatisfaftory  as  a  hiftory. 

After  Arrian  read  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  contain  the  hiftory  of  Greece 
from  the  year  323  before  Chrift  to  the  year  301 ;  and  to  com- 
plete thisperiodread  alfo  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, and  fifteenth, 
books  of  Juftin,  and  the  Demetrius  and  Eumenes  of  Plutarch. 

After  the  above-mentioned  books  of  Diodorus,  read  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth  book  inclufive  of  Juftin^  which 
biingsdown  the  hiftory  to  about  the  year  195  before  Chrift. 
Juftin  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year  150  after  Chrift. 

U  %  His 
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His  hiftory  is  only  an  ahnJgment,  and  as  it  were  the  contents  of 
nrhat  mnft  have  been  an  immenfe  and  valuable  work  of  Trttgur 
Pompeius ;  being  a  complete  univcrfal  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  things  to  his  own  time,  which  was  that  of  Auguftus. 
Juftin  has  drawn  up  his  compendium  with  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
priety and  elegance,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  book  to  introducer 
young  pcrfons  to  the  knowledge  of  hiftory. 

After  the  forementioned  books  of  Juftin,  read  Plutarch^s 
lives  of  Pyrrhus,  Aratus,  Agis,  Cfeomenes  and  Philopoemen. 

The  lives  of  illuftrions  men  written  by  Plutarch,  who  flou- 
riilied  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  about  the  year  1 30  after 
Chrift,  make  an  excellent  fupplement  to  univerfal  hiftory.  Being 
more  a  philofopher  than  an  hiftorian,  his  lives  of  iHuftrious 
men  coniift  chiefly  of  fuch  particular  incidents  as  lead  us  ta 
form  the  cleareft  idea  of  their  tempers,,  charafters,  and  views. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  a  writer  of  the  Auguftan  age,  who  pre- 
ceded Plutarch  nearly  in  the  fame  plan,  exhibits  an  agreeable 
compendium  of  the  chief  tranfaftions,  and  a  clear  view  of  the 
chara6lers,  of  the  principal  heroes  of  ancient  times,  and,  like,. 
Plutarch*  is  alfo  ufefuUy  read  by  way  of  fupplement  to  more 
rcgdar  hiftories. 

To  complete  the  hiftor}^  contained  in  thofe  fives  of  Plutarch,, 
read  the  fragments  of  Diodorus. 

Laftly,  in  the  regular  order  of  hiftory,  read  the  thirtieth 
book  of  Juftin,  and  all  that  follow  till  the  two  laft,  which 
completes. the  hiftory  of  Greece,  till  it  mixes  with  that  of  the 
Romans. 

All  the  hiftories  mentioned  in  this  le£lure  are  written  in 
Greek,  except  thofe  of  Juftin,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos»  which  are  in  Latin. 
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LECTURE        XXn. 

Hf  Hionjfius  Hallcarnaffenfisy  Livy,  Polyhtns^  and  Appian. 

JLx  S  the  authors  of  whom  an  account  was  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Icfiure  contain  not  only  the  hiilory  of  Greece,  but  that 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  were  known  to  the  hifto- 
rians ;  fo  the  following  courfc  of  Roman  hijlory  muft  likewifc 
be  confidered  as  comprehending  all  that  is  now  to  be  learned  of 
the  fubfequent  ancient  hiftory  of  all  other  nations.  Indeed, 
the  connexions  of  the  Romans  were  fo  extenfive,  that  a  com* 
plete  hiftory  of  their  affairs  could  be  nothing  lefs  than  a  hiftory 
of  the  world  ;  at  leaft  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  moft  worthy 
our  notice.  In  reality,  we  know  nothing  of  the  hiftory  of  any 
ancient  nations  after  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Roman  empire, 
but  in  confequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romans.  The 
writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  in  the 
order  in  which  they  arc  to  be  read,  without  any  formal  tranfi- 
tion  from  one  to  another. 

The  writer  who  treats  of  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 
in  the  fulleft  and  more  fatisfaftory  manner,  is  Dionyfius  of  Hali^ 
carnajfusj  an  excellent  rhetorician,  as  well  as  hiftorian.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  fpent  twenty -two 
years  there,  principally  with  a  view  to  acquaint  himfelf,  from 
the  fource  of  information,  with  the  antiquities  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Romans.  His  entire  work  conllfted  of  twenty  books,  and 
brought  down  the  hiftory  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  beginning  of 
the  firft  Punic  war.  But,  of  tbefe  only  the  eleven  firft  are  now 
extant,  and  they  end  at  the  year  of  the  city  412,  before  Chrilt 
341,  the  time  when  the  confuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  in 
the  Republic  after  the  diflblution  of  the  decemvirate. 

This  writer  was  fumifhed  with  all  the  lights  that  could  be 
procured  to  conduft  him  through  his  undertaking,  having  the 
afliftance  of  the  nioft  learned  and  eminent  of  the  Rgmans  in 

every 
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every  thing  in  which  they  could  be  ferviceable  to  him ;  and  he 
is  generally  thought  to  have  made  the  moft  of  the  authorities 
he  could  procure,  in  the  great  fcarcity  of  ancient  records  which 
we  have  before  obferved  to  have  been  at  Rome.  But  what  we 
are  moft  indebted  to  Dionyfius  for,  is  the  defcription  he  has 
given  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  Romans,  as 
obferved  by  himfelf,  and  which  no  Romans  writers  have  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  fuch  particulars  as  thefe  we  could  not  fo 
reafonably  expert  from  a  native,  writing  for  the  ufe  of  his 
countrymen  (who  muft  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
them  as  himfelf)  as  from  a  foreigner,  writing  for  the  ufe  of 
foreigners,  to  whom  every  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  new 
and  entertaining. 

Notwithftaniing  Dionyfius  lived  in  aTT  enlightened  age,  and 
he  fesms  defirous  to  tranfmit  nothing  but  well  attcfted  fadts, 
he  has  not  efcaped  the  charge  of  the  moft  egregious  credulity 
in  his  account  of  fome  of  the  prodigies,  with  which  all  the 
Roman  hiftories  abound,  particularly  when  he  tells  us,  that, 
by  the  command  of  N«vius  Aftius  the  Augur,  a  razor  cut  a 
whetftonc ;  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  fought  in  perfon  for  the 
Romans  againft  the  Latins,  that  two  rivers  turned  their  courfe 
to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae,  and  that  a  ftatue  of  For-r 
tune  fpoke  certain  words  twice  over. 

The  ft  vie  of  this  author,  though  his  language  be  truly  Attic, 
does  not  quite  anfwer  the  expectations  he  naturally  raifes  by  his 
criticifms  on  the  ftyle  of  other  hiftorians,  and  his  rules  for  the 
proper  ftyle  of  hiftory.  For  though  his  Attic  'phrafes  arc 
allowed  to  be  elegant,  the  bcft  dritics  complain  of  a  Angu- 
larity, and  a  particular  roughncfc,  in  the  general  turn  of  his 
fcntences. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  period  of  which  Dionyfius 
treats,  read  Livy,  Book  L  H.  and  IlL  Plutarch's  Rorfiulus, 
Numa  Pompilius,* Valerius  Poplicola,  Coriolanus,  and  Ca- 
millus.  ,  V 

After  Dionyfius,  read  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  book,  in- 
clufive  of  Livy,  which  brings  the  hiftory  of  Rome  to  the  45 1 
«f  the  building  of  the  city,  and  292  before  Chrift. 

Livy 
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Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  upon  undertaking  to  write 
the  Roman  hiftory  (a  work  in  which  he  was  wholly  employed 
for  more  than  twenty-two  years)  he  came,  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  to  live  at  Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  mod  proper  materials  for  his  work,  particularly 
thofe  records  which  were  preferved  in  the  Capitol  j  and  having 
collefted  every  thing  which  he  thought  to  his  purpofe,  he  re- 
tired to  Naples,  that  he  mi^ht  profecute  his  ftudies  without  in- 
terruption. 

All  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  lived  a  retired 
iedentary  life.  But  though  \vt  never  read  either  of  his  having 
ever  travelled,  or  being  employed  in  any  command  in  the  army^ 
or  any  other  department  of  public  budnefs,  it  is  remarkable  that 
tl^is  defeft  i$  not  perceived  in  his  hiilory.  His  defcription 
of  places  is  as  exa^l  as  if  he  had  viilted  them  himfelfs  and  he 
defcribes  a  fiege,  and  the  arrangement  of  an  army,  ,with  the 
greateft  propriety  and  judgment.  It  is  not  improbable  but  he 
might  be  affifted  in  thpfe  parts  of  1>ts  work  by  perfons  who 
Vrere  better  acquainted  with  the  fubjedts  of  them  than  he  him- 
felf  could  be.  When  he  was  at  Rome,  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Auguftus^  who  gaye  him  every  opportunity  pf  furniilihig 
himfelf  with  the  knowledge  i!|eceflary  to  his  defign. 

The  entire  work  of  l.ivy  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  books  5  but  of  thefe  only  thirty-five  arc  left,  viz.  the  tirft, 
the  third,  the  fourth,  and  half  of  the  fifth  decad  ;  but  the 
epitome  of  thenii  all  by  another  hand  is  extant. 

All  the  ancients  are  unaninious  in  giving  tl^e  moft  ample 
teftimony  to  the  noble  and  generous  impartiality  of  this  writer  ; 
who,  though  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  had  the  courage 
to  do  juftice  to  the  charafters  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  Brutus,  and 
Caffius.  But,  probably  with  a  view  tp  add  to  the  folemnity 
of  his  hiftory,  he  takes  every  op|>ortunity  of  inferting  accounts 
of  omens  and  prodigies,  and  fome,  as  they  appear  to  us  of  the 
loweft  and  moft  ridiculous  nature.  Indeed,  with  rcfpeft  both 
to  the  materials  of  his  hiftory,  and  the  ftyle  and  manner  of 
Gompolilion,  Livy  feems  to  have  ftudicd  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence.    With  all  .the  marks  of  real  moJefty,  and  gi-catnd's 

of. 
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of  mind,  he  every  where  preferves  an  uniform  energy  and 
majeftjr  of  ftylci  to  which  the  length  and  fulnefs  of  his  periods 
does  not  a  little  contribute  ;  and  every  part  is  as  elaborate  and 
highly  finifhed  as  poffible. 

To  fupply  the  chafm  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  books 
of  Livy,  read  Polybius^  particularly  books  firft  and  fecond', 
which  treat  chiefly  of  the  firft  Punic  war ;  the  epitome  of  the 
fecond  decad  of  Livy,  Juftin,  book  feventeenth,  eighteenth, 
twenty.fecond,  and  twenty-third,  fourteen  chapters  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Orofius,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Hiftoria  M'ljcellanea  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  Plutarch's  Marcellus, 
and  Fabius  Maximus  ;  the  fecond  tome  of  the  annals  of  Zo- 
naras,  and  Appian's  Punic,  and  lUyrian  wars. 

Polybius  was  an  Arcadian.  He  flouriflied  in  the  year  a  1 6 
before  Chrift,  and  was  of  the  firft  note  in  his  age  as  a  foldier, 
ftatefman,  and  philofopher.  He  came  to  Rome  on  anembafly, 
and  there  became  very  intimate  with  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  and  Lselius,  whofe  infeparable  companion  he  was  in 
all  their  expeditions. 

His  hiftory  confiftcd  originally  of  forty  books,  of  which  the 
eighth  part  only  is  remaining  to  us  entire,  and  comprehends  a 
fpace  of  fifty-three  years,  the  greateft  part  of  it  employed  in 
the  hiftory  of  thofc  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witncfs,  and 
in  the  conduft  of  which  he  had  a  confiderable  fhare. 

The  pains  which  this  writer  took  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
things  and  places  of  which  he  writes  was  prodigious.  He 
crofled  the  Alps,  and  traverfed  one  part  of  Gaul,  on  purpofe  to 
reprefcnt  truly  Hannibal's  paflage  into  Italy,  and  fearing  to 
omit  the  leaft  circumftance  of  Scipio's  a6bions,  he  travelled  all 
over  Spain,  and  flopped  particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that  he 
might  carefully  ftudy  the  fituation  of  it ;  and  even  ufed  Scipio's 
authority  to  procure  veflels  to  fail  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with 
fome  view  to  the  hiftory  he  was  writing.  He  learned  the  Roman 
tongue,  and  obtained  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their 
rites,  their  cuftoms  and  antiquities  ;  and  having  gained  per- 
mifSon  from  the  fenate  to  fearch  the  Capitol,  he  made  himfelf 
familiar  with  their  records,  and  ttanflatcd  them  into  his  mother 
tongue. 

However, 
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However,  though  in  a  perfeft  acquaintance  with  his  fubjeA^ 
and  cfpccially  as  a  judge  of  every  thing  relating  to  it,  he  vras 
fupcrior  to  almoft  all  other  ancient  hiftorians,  he  is  inferior  to 
moft  of  them  in  point  of  eloquence ;  and  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  without  juftice  that  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTu?  calls  him 
unpolite,  and  reproaches  him  with  negligence,  both  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  the  ftrufture  of  his  periods.  His 
obfervations  and  refleftions  (which  frequently  interrupt  the 
courfe  of  his  narration,  and  take  up  great  part  of  his  work) 
appear  tedious  to  thofe  who  are  impatient  to  go  on  with  the 
hiftory,  but  are  univerfally  admired  by  the  thoughtful  and  ju- 
dicious. 

Orofms  was  a  Chriftian  Prefbjrtcr,  who  flourifhed  about  A.  D. 
416,  and  wrote  feven  books  of  hiftory  againft  the  Pagans. 

App'ian  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  chief  families  of 
Alexandria.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  where  he  praftifed  the  law,  and  diftinguifhed  himfclf 
fo  much  as  a  pleader,  that  he  was  advanced  to  fome  oflSce  in  the 
government  \  and  by  the  fucceeding  Emperors  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus Piusy  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  many  works  which  he  compofed,  there  remain  at  this 
time  but  the  leaft  part,  viz.  his  hiftory  of  the  Punic,  Syrian, 
Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanifli  wars,  the  fifth  book  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  thofe  of  Illyricum. 

Whatever  refleftion  it  may  be  upon  him  as  a  man,  it  ought  to 
be  no  objeftion  with  us  to  the  hiftory  of  Applan,  that  he  has 
been  fufpefted  of  copying  a  good  deal  from  the  Commentaries 
of  Auguftus,  and  other  writers  whofe  works  are  now  loft ; 
and  this  circumftance  may  have  occafioned  fome  little  in- 
equality in  his  ftyle.  This,  however,  is  only  what  fome  critics 
pretend  to  have  obferved,  and  his  ftyle  is  allowed  to  be,  upon 
the  whole,  very  plain  and  fuited  to  his  fubjeft.  His  method  of 
prcfcrving  the  tranfaftions  of  every  particular  country  diftinft 
from  thofe  of  every  other  is  thought  to  have  fome  advantages, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  be  particularly  happy  in  his  defcriptions  of 
battles,  and  in  every  refpeft  to  have  given  the  greatcft  proof  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 

After 
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After  Appiaii)  (hould  be  read  the  remainder  of  Livy,  from 
the  twenty-firft  book  to  the  end,  which  brings  the  hiftory  to 
the  year  of  the  city  587,  befpre  Chrift  166,  and  the  epitome  of 
Livy  to  the  end. 

To  complete  the  laft  books  of  Livy,  read  Plutarch's  Hannibal, 
Scipio  Africanus,  Quintus  Flamininus,  Paulus  ^milius,  and  Cato 
Major.  After  this  read  his  Gracchi,  Marius,  Syllai  Cato  Minor^ 
Sertorius^  LucuUas^  Pompey,  audBruti^s, 


LECTURE 
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Of  Sallttjl,  CafaVy  Hirtitu,  D'to   Cajftut^   Patereu'us,  Suetonlutf 
and  Tacitus. 


Thi 


[  E  reader  of  hiftory  muft  now  proceed  to  Salluffs  hiftory 
of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  whicl^  happened  one  hundred  years 
before  Chrift,  and  of  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  hap- 
pened fixty-two  yeirs  before  Chrift. 

Salluft  was  a  Roman,  defcended  of  a  family  which  had  long 
made  a  figure  in  the  equeftrian  order.  He  was  a  man  of  profli- 
gate morals,  and  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  the 
purfuits  of  ambition ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  his  attempts  to  be 
a  leading  man  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  he  retired  with 
adifcontent  which  (hows  itfelf,  both  in  the  general  feverity 
of  his  language,  and  his  frequent  keen  inveftives  againft  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  Cicero  (whofe 
wife  Terentia  he  married  after  Cicero  had  divorced  her)  and  the 
friend  of  Caefar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  him.  By  Caefar 
he  was  entruftcd  with  the  command  of  fome  forces,  and  a  pro- 
vince, in  which,  by  his  exceflivc  rapacioufnefs,  he  grew  fo  rich, 
that,  upon  liis  return,  he  purchafed  one  of  the  nobleft  manfions 
in  Rome,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  gardens  of  Sallufc. 

The  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Catilinarian 
confpiracy  are  all  that  we  have  left  of  this  hiftorian.  Nothing  at 
all  is  left  of  that  excellent  hiftory  which  procured  him  the  title 
of  the  Prince  of  H'lftorians^  except  four  orations  and  two  epiftles ; 
collected  by  the  ancient  grammarians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithftanding  the  profligacy  of  this 
writer's  morals,  and  his  particular  attachments  in  life,  thofc 
things  feem  to  have  laid  no  bias  upon  him  as  a  writer.  He  does 
jufticc  both  to  Cicero  and  Cxfar  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Catilina- 
rian confpiracy  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  get  well  informed  in  the  particulars  of  his  hiftory.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Punic  wars  in  particular,  we  are  told  that  he  not  only 

examined 
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examined  the  memoirs  and  writings  of  thofe  countries,  but  vifited 
many  places  in  perfon,  to  avoid  miftakes  in  his  defcriptions. 

Salluft  fails  far  fhort  of  the  majefty  of  Livy,  but  he  is  re- 
markably happy  in  a  peculiar  concifenefs,  fulnefs  and  energy  of 
expreffion,  for  which  he  is  laid  to  have  particularly  ftudied 
Thucydides.  His  harangues  are  extremely  elaborate,  but  much 
too  long  in  proportion  to  vhe  hi  (lor  y^  and  they  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  purpofely  introduced  to  £hew,  his  own  elo- 
quence on  a  variety  of  occalions. 

A  fondncfs  for  thefe  fct  declamations  has  ftrangely  feized  al- 
moft  all  the  hillorians  of  antiquity  who  are  famous  for  their  flyle 
and  manner  of  compofltion.  It  may  perhaps  be,  in  part,  ac- 
counted for  by  confidering  that  they  were  almoft  all  educated 
pleadeiis  ;  and  that  propriety  of  addrefs  on  every  occafion  was 
fo  much  (ludied  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  the  conftant  excr- 
cile  of  youth  at  fchpols,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  to  make 
fpeeches  for  the  heroes  of  hiftory ;  and  one  great  and  happy 
example  would  occafioi>  many  imitations  of  that  unnatural 
manner.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  they  tend 
to  make  hiftory  much  more  interefting,  by  obliging  the  reader 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  ftate  of  things  in  important  fituations. 

Julius  Cafar^s  Commentaries  of  his  own  wjirs,  and  the  lup- 
plements  by  Hirtius  and  others. 

Julius  Caefar  was  a  man  who,  by  the  arts  of  popularity,  ac- 
quired great  afcendancy  ($vcr  the  people  at  Rome.  Being  en- 
truftcd  with  the  command  of  an  army  in  Gaul,  he  reduced  all 
that  country  into  fubjeftion  to  the  Romans,  an4  ^7  ^^e  fame 
good  fortune,  and  his  own  excellent  condu;^,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  commonwealth  j  but  f  jII  a  facrifice  to  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  which  was  not  yet  fufEciently  quelled  in  that  brave 
and  high  fpirited  people. 

The  title  of  Cxfar's  Commentaries  does  not  promife  a  regular 
and  complete  hiftory  of  the  wars  of  which  they  treat.  But 
fo  maftcrly  is  the  performance,  that  none  of  the  ancients  ever 
attempted  to  improve  upon  them.  Though  Casfar  is  the  hero 
of  his  own  hiftory,  he  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third 
perfon  ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  prodigious  fuccefs  he  met 
with,  with  the  greatcft  delicacy,  and  with  as  much  coolncis  and 

imp::rtiality, 
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impartiality,  as  if  he  were  writing  the  hiftory  of    any  otlicr 
perfon. 

In  this  Cxfar.  cxaftly  refemblcs  Xenophon.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  pcrfons  whofe  circumfrances,  and  manner  of  writing, 
admit  of  a  nearer  comparifon.  They  have  the  fame  advantage  in 
the  ciearnefs  of  then*  defcriptions  of  things  relating  to  war 
from  having  been  generals  thcmfclves.  They  have  the  fame 
fimplicity  and  eafe  in  their  ftyle,  and  both  are  equally  fparing  in 
introducing  fet  fpeeches.  Of  the  two,  Caefar  keeps  nearer  to 
nature  and  probability  in  this  refpe^.  Perhaps  lie  might  chufe 
to  ftyle  his  work  Commentaries^  rather  than  lay  himfeif  under  a 
kind  of  neceiEty  of  fwclling  a  regular  hiftory^  with  ornaments 
fo  unfuitable  to  a  work  which  ought  to  be  the  exaA  copy  of 
truth  and  real  life* 

Hirtius,  who  wrote  fome  of  the  books  which  are  generally 
joined  with  Caefar,  was  .  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
tranfa^ons  of  thofe  times.  After  the  death  of  Caefar  he  was 
made  conful,  and  together  with  his  colleague  Panfa  died  glo- 
rioufly  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  fighting  againft  Antony.  His 
ftyle,  and  manner  of  compofition,  as  well  as  the  fubjeft  of  his 
hiftory,  juftly  entitle  him  to  a  place  next  to  Caefar.  The  other 
pieces  commonly  annexed  to  Caefar  are  greatly  inferior  tothefe. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  this  important  period 
of  time,  Cicero^ sEpf files ^  cfpecially  thofe  to  Atticus,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  Cicero  feldom  departed  from  Rome, 
was  a  principal  aftor  in  all  the  great  affairs  tranfa<fled  in  his  time  ; 
of  which  he  writes  almoft  an  uninterrupted  account  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  who  lived  a  retired  life,  remote  from  all  affairs  of  ftate. 
So  great  is  the  franknefs  of  this  writer,  that  we  fee  the  moit 
fecret  motions  of  his  heart,  and  how  he  was  afie^ed  upon  every 
emergence.  He  alfo  fliews  us,  as  far  as  he  himfeif  was  able  to 
penetrate,  the  hearts  of  all  thofe  men  who  make  fo  great  a  figure 
in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 

Dio  Cajftus  was  a  native  of  Bythinia,  whither  alfo  he  retired  to 
pafs  the  conclufjon  of  his  life,  after  having  been  twice  conful  at 
Rome,  and  been  intrufted  with  the  government  of  fevcral  pro- 
vinces under  Alexander  Severus,  ar*d  fcveral  of  the  preceding 
emperors. 

His 
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His  hiftory  comprized  all  the  time  from  the  building  of 
Rome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  he  wrote  in  eighty 
books,  divided  into  eight  decads,  of  which  few  are  faved 
from  that  cataftrophe  which  has  been  fatal  to  many  admirable 
works  of  this  nature,  through  the  ignorance  and  incurilons 
of  barbarous  nations.  At  prcfcnt  the  thirty-fifth  book  is  the 
firft  of  thofe  that  remain  entire.  For  we  have  only  forae  frag- 
ments of  the  thirty- fourth.  His  progrefs  to  the  fixtieth  is 
complete  enough,  but  infcead  of  the  laft  twenty  we  muft  be 
content  with  what  Xiphilinus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  X050  after  Chrift,  has  given  us,  in  a  compen- 
dium of  them.  That  which  we  now  have  of  this  author,  com- 
prehending the  events  of  three  hundred  years  at  leaft^  begins  at 
the  time  when  Lucullus  had  his  great  commands,  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  We  are  as  unfortunate  with 
refpe^l  to  this  author  as  to  Livy ;  fince  the  hiftory  of  the  laft 
forty  years,  of  the  tranfaclions  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witnefs^ 
is  entirely  loft. 

This  writer  has  by  no  means  avoided  the  charge  of  partiality, 
from  his  favouring  th^  party  of  Ca^far  and  Antony,  and  his 
inveftive  againft  Pompey  and  Cicero,  particularly  the  latter, 
whom  he  treats  in  the  moft  fcurrilous  and  indecent  manner ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  fo  much  an  argument  of  the  prudent 
conduft  of  Dio,  as  of  a  criminal  complaifance  in  him,  that  he 
could  pafs  through  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thofe  of  Commodus, 
Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus,  without  any  rifk  of  his  life  or  for- 
tune. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
charafter,  that  he  was  efteemed  by  that  excellent  Prince  Alex- 
ander Severus,  with  whom  he  once  had  the  honour  of  being  con-  , 
ful,  and  under  whom  he  publiflied  his  hiftory.  This  writer, 
however,  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  greater  excefs  of  fuperftition 
and  credul'ty  with  rcfpe^El  to  prodigies  and  miracles  than  Livy. 
From  Livy's  manner  of  introducing  thofe  things  it  cannot  at 
all  be  iiiferred  that  he  believed  them.  He  fcems  rather  to  have 
brought  them  in  to  add  to  the  folemnity  and  dignity  of  his  hif- 
tory ;  but  ihcy  make  a  very  different  appearance  in  Dio.  The 
fpeeches  of  ihii  writer,  which  take  up  whole  books,  are  infuf- 
ferably  teJicus  ;  but  hij  ;>yle  in  general  is  rather  admired  than 

ctherwife. 
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otherwife.     He  was  a  great  imitator  of  Thucydides^  and  is  not 
fo  obfcure  as  he  was. 

The  period  ofwhich  Dio  CalGus  treats  will  bz  made  more 
complete  by  Velleius  Paterculus^  who  lived  under  Tiberius.  He 
was  a  perfon  of  noble  extraction,  and  had  coniiderable  employ- 
ments in  the  Roman  ftate.  His  work  is  an  epitome  of  the  Ro* 
man  hiftory  to  his  own  times,  upon  which  he  is  morge  laige  ; 
and  be  tranfmits  to  us  feveral  particulars  which  we  fhould  not 
otherwife  have  known.  Excepting  the  grofs  flatteries  of  Ti« 
berius  and  Sejanus,  Paterculus's  work  is  a  faithful  and  elegant 
compendium  of  Roman  hiftory  ;  but  it  is  in  feveral  places  im- 
perfeA.  This  writer  excels  in  drawing  charaAers ;  and  if  his 
work  be  thought  too  rhetorical,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
his  rhetoric  is  more  that  of  the  gentleman  than  of  the  fcholar. 

Suetonius*!  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cafars-  This  author  was  a 
Roman  born,  had  been  employed  in  the  army,  and  at  the  bar  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  \  and  under  Adrian  he  was  for  fome  time 
what  we  may  call  fecretary  of  ftate ;  but  being  obliged  to  quit 
his  oflice,  on  account  of  fome  difguft  which  he  had  given  to  his 
mafter,  he  retired,  and  wrote  the  hiftory  he  has  left  us.  Indeed, 
his  work  can  hardly  be  called  a  hiftory  ;  iince  without  any  re- 
gard to  chronological  order,  he  has  only  thrown  together  fuch 
incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caefars,  as  he  imagined 
would  reflect  the  greateft  light  on  their  real  characters,  and  lias 
difpofed  them  in  an  order  which  he  thought  beft  adapted  to  that 
purpofe. 

Suetonius  has  given  us  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  his 
diligence,  veracity  and  freedom,  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 
He  is  even  thought  to  have  entered  too  particularly  into  the  de- 
tail of  fome  unnatural  vices.  His  expreffion  is  very  clear,  tho* 
concife  :  but  no  writer  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  antiquities  of  Rome  to  make  him  intel- 
ligible ;  his  mention  of  them,  and  allufions  to  them  are  fo  fre- 
quent. 

Tacitu/s  Annals  and  Hiftory,  This  author  was  a  Roman, 
who  was  advanced  regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  th^ 
ftate,  till  he  was  made  conful  under  Nerva.  He  wrote  annal^  of 
the  public  afiairs  in  ilxteen  books,  which  begin  at  the  death  of 

Auguftus 
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Auguftus  Caefar,  and  continue  the  ftory  almoft  to  the  end  of 
Nero.  We  have  but  part  of  them  left ;  viz.  the  four  firft 
books,  a  fmall  part  of  the  fifth,  all  the  fixth,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteenth,  and  part  of  the  fixteenth.  The  two  laft  years 
of  Nero,  and  part  of  the  foregoing  year  are  wanting.  Thefe 
are  the  laft  books  of  the  work.  He  has  left  us  a  hifiory  likewife, 
which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gaiba  to  the 
end  of  that  of  Domitian.  There  are  alfo  extant  of  this  author, 
one  book  of  the  Manners  of  the  Germans^  and  another  of  the 
Life  of  Agricola, 

Tacitus  is  a  moft  faithful,  grave,  and  fevere  writer.  Indeed, 
the  fubjed  of  his  hiftory  exhibits  the  moft  fhocking  fpeAade 
of  vice  which  the  annals  of  mankind  can  fhow ;  in  which  cafe 
tru€  hiftory  muft  neceflarily  have  all  the  keennefs  of  fatire. 
This  hiftory  contains  a  fund  of  political  knowledge,  and  on 
that  account,  is  very  proper  to  be  ftudied  by  princes  and  minis- 
ters of  ftate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  than  the  flyle  of  Tacitus 
and  that  of  Cxfar ;  yet  each  may  be  called  excellent  in  their 
ki  nd.  Tacitus  has  not  the  beautiful  fimplicity  and  eafy  flow 
of  Cxfar,  but  his  language  has  equal  precifion  and  more  force. 
Hr  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  underftood,  but  he  does  not  pleafe  lefs 
when  he  is  underftood.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  fo  much 
fentimcnt  fhould  be  crowded  into  fo  fmall  a  compafs  as  is 
done  by  Tacitus.  Csefar  will  perhaps  have  more  charms  for 
a  young  gentleman,  but  Tacitus  will  give  more  fatisfaftion  to  a 
perfon  of  age  and  experience. 

Tacitus  is  the  laft  Roman  hiftorian  who  is  worth  reading 
except  barely  for  the  fake  of  thofe  faiis  which  we  liave  no 
other  method  of  getting  acquainted  with.  Indeed  both  Sue- 
tomus  and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed  in  what  is  called  the 
^Iver  age  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  but  all  the  fucceeding  writers 
are  univerfally  thrown  into  the  brazen  or  iron  age.  I  fhall, 
therefore,  content  myfelf  with  a  flighter  mention  of  them,  in 
the  order  in  which  tlicy  ought  to  be  read,  without  diftinguifliing 
them  into  primary  and  fecondary  writers. 
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OJAurelius  ViBor^  Herodian^  Scriptores  Romania  Etftropiusj  T^oau^ 
musy  ZonaroFy  Jornandes^  Amtmanus  Marcellinui,  Procerus, 
Agathia4f  N'tcitas  Acoffunatusy  Nkepharus  GregoraSy  and  Johan^ 
nes  Cantacuzenus.  Ufe  of  Books  of  Antiquities,  Writers  who 
have  explained  Coins  and  Injcriptions*  Ufe  of  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Civil  Law,  Of  modem  Compilations  ^  Hiftory^  The  Uni^ 
verfal  Hifiory.     Hookis  Roman  Hifiory. 

A  H  E  lives  of  Ncrva  and  Trajan  written  by  Aurelius  Viftor 
or  Xiphilin.  Aurelius  ViAor,  was  a  perfon  of  mean  birth^ 
but  on  account  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  was  advanced  by 
Conftantius,  the  fon  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  to  feveral  con- 
iiderable  employments  in  the  ft  ate:  Among  other  works  he 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Caefars,  from  Auguftus  down  to  Con- 
ftantius  his  patron. 
Spartian's  Adrian,  and  Capitolinus's  Antoninus, 
Herodian.  This  author  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Altt« 
andria  in  the  (econd  century,  but  he  fpent  moft  of  his  time  at 
Rome  in  the  court  of  the  Emperors,  where  he  wrote  his  hiC* 
tory.  It  confifts  of  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Antonimit 
Philofophus  to  Balbinus  and  Pupienus^,  in  the  year  238,  which 
is  th^  hiftory  of  his  own  times. 

Few  authors  have  ever  had  a  happier  and  more  engaging 
manner  of  writing  than  this.  He  prefents  every  fcene  with  its 
'caufes  and  effefts  in  the  clearcft  and  eafieft  point  of  view  %  and 
his  ftyle,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  labour,  has  all  the 
charms  of  ftmplicity  and  elegance. 

After  Herodian  muft  be  read  what  has  not  been  already  dircfted 
to  out  of  the  fix  following  writers,  commonly  knowr  by  the 
liame  of  Scriptores  Romans,  or  Hijloria  Augufta  fcriptores,  viz. 

N  Spartianusy 
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Spa^ianus,  Lampridius,  Capitollnus,  Vulcatius,  Trebellius  PoW 
lio,  and  Vopifcus.  Thty  are  publiflied  altogether  by  Cafaubon 
and  Salmafius.  They  aU  iourifhed  about  the  time  of  Diocle^ 
fian,  or  Conftantine,  and  their  >vorks  are  not  eafily  diftinguiihed 
from  one  another.  But  there  is  a  chafm  in  thefe  vrriters,  be- 
tween Gdrdian  III.  and  Valen^inian'i  which  diay  be  fupplied 
from  Aurelius  Vi^or.  By  the  help  of  this  fupplement^  the 
above-mentioned  writers  bring  down  the  hiftofy  to  the  year  of 
the  city  1036,  ef  Cbrift  283. 

If  any  perfon  would  chufe  to  fee  an  epitome  qf  the  Rom;»i 
hiftory  till  aboiXt  thi»  timei  Euiropius  wilL  furnifli  him  with  a 
pretty  good  one  in  Latin.  He  wasan  Italian  fophift,  and fe- 
cretary  to  Conftantine  the  Great,  but  more  particularly  trufted 
by  Julian.  By  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Emperor  Valens  he 
Wrote  a  compendium  of  the  Roman  hiftory  to  the  death  of  Jo- 
viain,  in  the  year  of  the  city  ijt9»  of  Chrift  366.  AU  the 
writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory  from  this  time  are  Greeks  except 
Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Zazimus  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  declenfton  of  the  empire  in 
fix  books,  beginning  with  Auguftus,  giving  a  fuller  account  of 
tilings  from  the  reign  of  Dioclcfian,  and  ending  with  the  talk- 
ing of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric.  In  the  firft  book  he 
runs  through  all  the  firft  emperors  to  Diocleftan  with  great 
brevity^;  but  in  the  other  five  books  he  gives  a  larger  and 
fuller  account.  He  Uved  in  the  time  of  Theodofius  the 
younger,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  507.  Zozimus  was 
a  pagan,  and  therefore  very  often  reflet  upon  the  chriftian  ^ 
princes  }  notwithftanding  which,  his  fidelity  is  not  eafily  to  be 
called  in  queftion. 

Ztonaras  wrote  a  general  hiftory,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  in  the  year 
1 1  ipi  in  whofe  time,  he  lived*  He  divided  his  work  into  three 
tomes4  In  the  firft  he  gives  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  world  fi-om  the 
creation  to  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalcm ;  in  the  fccond  he  writes 
the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  Conftantine 
the  Greatj  but  very  briefly  \  and  in  the  third  tome,  he  gives  an 

account 
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account  of  the  actions  of  all  the  chriftian  emperors  from  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comjienus. 

This  hiftory  and  that  of  Zozimus  will  be  made  more  com- 
plete by  Jornandi/s  hiftory  of  the  fucceilions  of  kingdoms  and 
times,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  Goths.  He  flourifhed  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  540.  He  was  himielf  a  Goth,  or  an  Alan,  and 
as  he  fays,  joined  the  Gothic  hiftorians  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  in  order  to  compile  his  hiftory. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  flourifhed  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
375,  and  was  a  foldier  under  Conftantine  and  Julian.  He 
wrote  thirty-one  books  from  the  beginning  of  Nerva  to  the 
death  of  Valens  in  whofe  court  he  lived  :  but  of  thofe  the  firft  ^ 
thirteen  have  perifhed.  In  thofe  which  are  extant  he  begins 
with  Gallus  Caefar  about  the  year  of  Chrift  353,  and  largely 
defcribes  the  a£tions  and  lives  of  Conftantius  Caefar,  JuHan^ 
Jovian,  Valentinian,  and  Valens.  He  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  a 
great  part  of  what  he  writes,  and  he  brings  the  hiftory  to  the 
year  of  Rome  1128,  of  Chrift  378. 

In  the  mifcellaneous  hiftory  of  Faulus  Diaconus,  beginning 
with  book  xii.  will  be  found  a  complete  hiftory  from  Valen- 
tinian to  the  depoiition  of  Michael  Curopalates,  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  812,  in  which  time  thi^  author  lived. 

Procopius  flourifhed  in  the  year  502,  and  wrote  feven  books 
of  the  Perfian,  Gothic,  and  the  Vandalic  wars,  undertaken  by 
Juftinian,  and  conduced  by  his  general  Belifarius. 

Agathias  lived  about  the  year  of  Chrift  567.  He  was  a  kwyer 
by  profeffion,  of  Smyrna  in  Afia  \  he  wrote  five  books  of  the 
reign  and  a£lions  of  Juftinian,  and  begins  his  hiftory  where 
Procopius  ended.    He  was  a  pagan. 

If  any  perfon  chufe  to  omit  thefe  laft  mentioned  writers,  and 
go  on  with  the  third  tome  of  Zonaras,  he  may  pafs  on  from 
Zonaras  to  Nijcetas  Acominatus,  or  Chonites,  who  begins  where 
Zonaras  ends,  and  continues  the  hiftory  pretty  largely  for 
eighty-five  years,  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Baldwin 
the  Flandrian,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1203.  This  writer  was 
born  at  Chonis^  a  town  in  Phrygia,  from  whence  he  took  his 
name* 

N  z  After 
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After  Nicctas,  follows  Nicephorus .  Grcgoras,  who  wrote  a 
Fiiftory  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fivc  years,  from  Thcodo* 
nis  Lafcares  the  firft  to  the  death  of  AnAronictis  Palaeologus^ 
the  latter,  in  the  year  of  Chrlfi  IJ41,  about  which  time  he 
flourifked. 

But  whereas  the  fidelity  of  this  writer  is  called  in  queftJon^ 
particularly  his  hiitory  of  Andronicus  Pafxogolus,  it  may 
not  be  amife  to  take  in  hci^  Johannes  Gantacuzentxs  who  of  ai» 
emperor  became  a  monk,  and  wrote  an  excellent  hiitory,  under 
the  title  of  Chriftodolus.  This  royal- hiftorian  flotirifhed  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1350.  His  hiftory  confifts  of  fix  books,  of 
which  the  two  firft  treat  dF  the  reign  of  Andronicus,  the  re* 
tnaining  four  of  his  own  rdgn>  and  what  he  did  after  the  death 
of  AndronicttSv  He  wa»  made  a  n^M^nk  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
V360,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Jofaaplitis. 

The  conclufion  of  the  hifi:ory  of  Cenftantinopfe,  with  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  may  be  learned  from  Laonicus 
Chalchondiles,  who  put  an  end  to  it.  tie  begins  his  hiftory 
with  Ottoman  the  fon  of  Orthogul,  ^ho  began  to  reign  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1300^  His  itork  confifts  of  ten  books,  and 
brings  the  hiftory  to  the  year  1453,  in  which  Conftantinc^i^ 
was  taken  by  Mahomet  II. 

That  you  may  not  be  difappointed  in  your  expeftations  from 
fhofe  hiftorians  who  wrote  after  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the 
empire  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  I  muft  inform  you  that, 
as  from  that  tinae  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  began  to  decline,  ' 
the  bounds  of  it  to  be  contraftcd,  and  confeqently  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Romans  to  be  lefs  extenfive  than  before  ;  'the 
Byzantine  hiflor'ian:^  as  thofe  writers  are  called,  are  very  much 
confined  to  the  af&irs  of  the  empire  and  court  of  Conftanti- 
nople, which  for  feveral  centuries  before  the  final  diflblution  of 
the  empire  was  Tery  inconfidcraWe.  This  part  therefore  of  the 
preceding  courfc  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  general  hiftory,  as 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  much 
limited  and  particular. 

"   Of  all  the  modern  compilationSy  derived  from  thefe  fources  of 
hiftorical  knowledge,  XM)ne  are  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  which  treat  of 
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the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  moft  complete  bodjr  of  Gre^k  and  Roman  antiquities  is, 
that  which  has  been  coIleAcd  from  the  united  labours  of  aU 
|h£  beft  critics  and  antiquaries  by  Graevius  and  Gronovi&s. 
But  this  is  an  iBiiBenfelf  voluminous  work»  which  few  perfons 
can  purchafe,  or  perufe.  A  perfon  nlay  acquire  knowledge 
enough  of  this  kind  for  the  purpofe  at  reading  the  Greek  and 
Latin  hiflorians  19  PoKer's  excellent  and  compendious  fyftem 
of  Greek  antiquities  and  in  Kenaet*^  antiquities  of  Rome  ( 
bat  without  an  acquaintance  with  thek  at  leaft,  a  perfon  wiH 
find  himfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs  in  reading  the  courfe,  oi'  any  part 
of  the  courfC)  of  hiftory  recommended  pbove. 

Books  which  contaiii  coUedUons  of  .coins  and  infcriptions 
fliould  by  no  means  be  negleAed  by  a  perfon  who  is  dedrous  of 
receiving  all  the  lights  he  can  get  into  the  tranfaAions  of  any 
period  of  paft  times.  The  principal  coUedors  of  thefe  kinds  of 
records  are  Gruter,  Lipftus,  Chifbul,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux, 
Mazochius,  and  Fleetwood  for  infcriptions;  and  Spanheim, 
Urfinus,  Patin^  Vaillanti  Hardouin^  and  Gokzius  for  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  no  perfon  can  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  many  important  things  relating  to  it,  who  is 
not  veried  in  ihe  Wvi/  law,  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
xlomeftic  policy  of  that  great  people.  jLet  every  perfon  there- 
fore who  propofes  to  ftudy  the  Roman  hiftory  by  all  means 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  Ju/iinian*s  Inftitutts  at  leaft,  which 
contain  an  authentic  outline  of  their  policy  ;  and  this  indeed  is 
fufficient  for  the  purppfe  of  reading  their  hiftory^ 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  aU  the  modern  jcompila- 
tions  of  ancient  hiftory.  The  moft  complete  body  of  hiftory 
ancient  and  modern  is  the  Univerfal,  fmd  it  is  the  more  conve- 
nient for  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  the  references  in  it  to  original 
authors  are  very  large  and  particular  on  every  paragraph  of  it ; 
fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a  full  index  to  univerfal  hiftory,  and  fur- 
nifties  the  reader  with  the  mean^  both  of  enlarging  the  ftory, 
and  correcting  any  miftakes  the  authors  may  have  fallen  into. 
The  performance  is  certainly  a  very  unequal  one,  with  refpeft 
pQ\\l  to  judgment  and  ftyle>  and  the  chronology  of  it  is  various. 
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as  might  be  ezpeded  from  a  work  which  could  not  have  heat 
completed  at  all  hut  by^  a  great  number  of  hands.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  chronological  tables  adapted  to  it  are  drawn 
lip  upon  the  old  exploded  fyftem.  But  among  a  few  inftances 
of  inaccuracy,  there  are  numberlefs  marks  of  the  greateft  la^ 
hour  and  impartiality. 

Of  the  compilers  of  the  Roman  hiftory  in  particular,  Hooke 
feems  far  preferable  to  any  other  in  French  or  Engliih.  He 
has  fhewed  the  greateft  fagacity  in  tracing  the  rife,  progrefi» 
and  condud  of  that  people,  and  in  penetrating  into  the  cha« 
ra^rs  of  thpir  principal  heroes, 
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Of  the  Method  ofjudying  the  Englijb  Hiftory.  Original  Writers 
recommended..  Gildas.  fiede.  Nennius,  Hoel  DbJs  lanus^ 
Geoffrey  of  MonmoutL  Caradocus.  SMmn  ^uriters  of  Eng^ 
li/b  Affmrs..  T^seir  DefeBs  Jjow  fupplied.  Fulnefs  of  Engllfb 
Hi/larj  from  the  Tifne  of  Chriftianity  ikccpurUfd  for.  Saxsa 
Recorders,.  Saxon  Chronicle.  Ajfer  Meneven/is.  Ethflward^ 
Ferftegan.  Sheringham.  What  Foreign  Hiftories  are  ufeful  to 
a  KnoHuledge  of  the  Englijh  Affairs  in  early  Times.  f)f  tfu 
Dani/b,  IJlandic,  German^  and  Norwegian  Antiquities,. 

Jl\S  tht  hUtory  of  our  own  country  is  both  more intcrcfling 
«o  OS,  and  on  every  account,  of  the  moft  confequence  for  us 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  I  fhall  be  more  particular  ia 
my  direflions  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  than  I 
have  been  with  refpefl:  to  ancient  hlftory.  To  do  this  in  as 
complete  a  manner  aa  the  bounds  of  my  defign  (vriH  admit,  I 
ifaallfirft'deduce  a  regular  feries  of  hiftorianSf  from  the  earlie(V 
account  of  our  nation  to  what  may  be  called  our  own  times, 
and  then  give  fome  account  of  the  records  wl^ich  our  coun- 
try affords  of  a  different  nature,  but  which  a  careful  hif- 
^ian  ought  to  avail  himfelf  of,  and  adfo  of  the  places  where  it 
is  faid  fuch  records  are  to  be  met  with.  A  great  part  of  what 
I  fliall  advance  «pon  thi»  lafi  head  in  particular  will  be  ex- 
uded from  Nicholfoffs  Englifb  Hiftorical  Library^  to  which  I 
would  refer  thofe  perfons  who  are  defirous  of  farther  information 
witti  refpofl  to  tbe  fubjeA  of  this  Ledure.  I  fhaU  however 
(o  far  depart  from  his  method  as  to  give  all  I  have  to  fay  con- 
censing  the  Brixons,  Saxons,  -ai^d  all  the  earlier  part  of  our 
hiftory,  by  itfelf.  ' 

Imperfect  as  what  I  hgve  collected  on  this.&bjed  a>ay  be,  it 
will  at  l^ft  fuffice  to  give  you  an  idea  what  care,  labour,  and 
Ctgacity  are  neceflStry  to  compije  a  good  hiftory  of  our  country^ 
from  the  vaft  variety  of  materials  which  it  affords  for  that  pur- 
fof(  \  whicl^  will  inake  us  more  feniible  of  the  obligations  we 
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are  under  to  thofe  diligent  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  who  have 

taken  tKe  pains  requifite  for  that  purpofe,  and  increafe  our 

contempt  for  thofe  writers^  whoj  without  ftirring  from  their 

clofets,  or  perufing   one  ancient    original  author,  afliime  the 

name  of  htfiorians^   and  publiih  pompous   accounts  of  thdr 

works  ;  when  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  republifh,  in 

,  a  new,  and  perhaps  no  better  form,  the  information  that  had 

been  colleftcd  by  others.     Of  thefc  fecond   and  third  hand 

compilers  no  nation  perhaps  furni(hes  a  greater  number  than 

our  own.     If  fiich  works  be  recommended  by  greater  fymmetry 

in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and  a  better  ftyle  and  manner 

of  compofition,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  authors  of 

them  have  their  merit  *,  but  then  It  is  a  merit  of  a  difierent  kind 

from  that  of  the  laborious  inve(Hgators  of  hiftorical  truth,  and 

ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

I  muft  admonifh  you,  however,  that  you  muft  not  promife 
yourfelves  much  entertainment  from  the  language  and  ftyle  of 
the  original  hiftorians  of  our  nation.  The  bulk  of  our  ancient 
hiftories  are  only  to  be  confidered  as  repofitories  of  &£b.  It 
has  only  been  of  late  years  that  hiftory  has  been  written  with 
the  Icaft  degree  of  elegance  by  the  natives  of  this  country  |^ 
and  even  now  we  can  ihow  but  very  few  mafterly  compoiitton^ 
of  this  kind  \  perhaps  none  which  have  united  with  the  merit 
of  writers  that  of  diligent  inveftigators  of  hiftorical  truth. 
Indeed,  thefe  qualifications  in  modern  times  are  rai^ly  united, 
though  in  ancient  times  they  often  were. 

The  moft  ancient  Britifh  hiftoriauf  now  extant  is  GilJas. 
He  was  a  monk  of  Bangor  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century^ 
a  forrowful  fpeAator  of  the  miieries,  and  almoft  utter  ruin,  of 
his  countrymen  the  Britons,  by  a  people  under  whofe  banntrs 
they  cxpeCbed  protection  and  peace.  His  lamentable  hiftory 
De  exddio  Britftnnut  is  all  that  is  printed  of  his  writing,  and 
perhaps  all  that  is  any  where  extant. 

Cotemporary  with  Gildas  was  Bede^  who  was  a  Saxon ;  and 
though  his  hiftory  6f  the  Engliih  nation  is  chiefly  ecclefiaftkal, 
he  has  intermixed  feyeral  particulars  of  tbp  civil  ftatc  of  the 
||f{toas  and  Salmons. 

TM 
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The  next  Britifli  hiftorian  of  note  is  NennitUf  a  monki  who 
flourifhed  in  the  year  830.  He  is  faid  to  have  left  behind  him* 
fcveral  treatises,  whereof  all  that  is  publifhed  in  his  Njfima 
Bfii<mum» 

The  next  remains  of  the  Britons,  are  Hoel  DhJs  Latvia  which 
were  enaded  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  copies,  both  in  Welch  and  Latin,  ftiH  extant ; 
among  which  is  a  very  old  one,  written  on  parchment  in  Jefhs 
College,  at  Oxford. 

We  are  not.  to  exped  any  fuch  aiBftance  for  afcertaining  the 
kiftory  of  thefe  times  as  after  ages  afibrd  us  from  charters^' 
letters  patent,  &c.  It  is  very  doubtftil  whether  thofe  timet 
ever  produced  fuch  materials  for  hiftory ;  if  they  did,  they  have 
all  periihed.  Neither  can  we  expert  any  affiftance  from  the 
medals,  or  coins,  of  the  ancient  Britcms.  The  money  ufed 
here  in  Csefar's  time  was  nothing  more  than  iron  rings,  and 
fliapelefs  pieces  pi  brafs }  nor  does  it  well  appear  that  their  kings 
did  afterwards  introduce  any  of  another  fort.    . 

The  firft  perfon  that  attempted  the  writing  of  the  old  Britiflt 
hiftory  after  the  conqueft  was  Jefery,  Archdeacon  of  Moa^ 
mouth.  This  author  lived  under  King  Stephen,  about  the 
year  1150*  He  ieems  particularly  fond  of  ftories  which  have 
the  air  of  romance,  which  led  him  to  pitch  upon  King  Arthur's 
feats  of  chivalry,  and  Merlin's  prophecies,  as  proper  fubjefls 
for  his  pen ;  but  his  moft  famous  piece  is  his  Cbromcon,  Jive 
Hiftaria  Britonum.  In  this  he  has  given  a  genealogy  of  the  kings 
of  Britain  from  the  days  of  Brutus,  thefuppofed  fonof  ^neas, 
iBontaining  a  catalogue  of  above  feventy  monarchs,  who  reigned 
in  this  ifland  before  Julius  Cxiar  landed  in  it.  The  £rft  ftone 
of  this  fabric  was  laid  by  Nennius,  but  the  fuperftrudlure  19 
this  author's  own.  Notwithftanding  this  author  has  not  been 
without  his  advocates,  particularly  the  famous  J.  Leland,  hi9 
hiftory  is  now  univerfally  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  tba( 
of  a  romance. 

Contemporary  with  this  Jefiby  was  Caradocus,  a  monk  of 
Jjancarvan,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  petty  kings  of  Wales 
^fter  they  were  driven  into  that  corner  of-  the  ifland  by  the 
l^asLOQS.    This  hiftory  which  was  written  originally  in  Latin, 
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and  brouglit  as  low  as  the  year  1 156  by  its  author,  was  after- 
wards tranflated  into  Eoglifh  by  Humphry  Lluid,  and  enlarged 
and  pubUflied  by  Dr.Powel,  and  again  by  W.Wyn,  with  a 
learned  preface. 

After  King  Charleses  reftoration  Mr.  R.  Vaughan,  a  learned 
gentleman  of  Merionethfhire,  publifhed  his  Bntijh  Antiquities 
revived^  whe][^in  are  many  curious  remarks  and  difcoveries. 
TJiis  author  was  was  well  known  to  Archbiihop  Uiher,  by  whom 
be  was  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  thefe  ftudies. 

The  Roman  writers  treat  of  the  afiairs  of  this  ifland,  both 
antecedent  to  their  conqueft  of  it,  and  during  their  ftay  in  it, 
only  occaiionally*  C«far  may  be  depended  upon  fof  an  authentic 
account  of  his  own  expedition,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
tras  received  by  the  natives ;  but  it  is  certain  he  could  have 
but  little  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  o^  the  people,  or  any  thing  relating  to  the  internal 
fiate  of  the  nation.  As  the  Romans  were  afterwards  better 
acquainted  with  the  ifland,  we  have  more  reafon  to  depend 
upon  the  little  thj^t  we  find  of  our  hiftory  in  Tacitus,  Dio 
Caffius,  (Suetonius^  Eutropius^  and  theScriptores  Romani,  who 
may  allbe  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  perufal  of  fuch  memorials 
as  were  from  time  to  time  ient  to  the  emperors  from  their 
lieutenants  in  this  province.  A  great  deal  of  caution  is  necef- 
fary  in  reading  fome  of  the  laft  mentioned  authors;  but  their 
defefh  are  well  fnpplied  by  the  famous  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his 
PraleSiiones  Camdeniafutj  which  will  be  highly  ferviceable  to 
all  perfons  who  engage  in  thefe  ftudies.  Tadtus's  life  of 
Agricola  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  faithfiil  account  of 
that  general's  condud  in  this  ifland.  He  fpeaks  of  the  natives 
with  great  impartiality. 

Many  defeats  in  the  Roman  accounts  have  been  fupplied  hj 
infcriptions  and  coins,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  our  ifland  ;  and 
there  arc  daily  new  difcoveries  of  both.  The  Roman  comman- 
ders iA,this  ifland  affefted  to  celebrate  their  exploits  on  the 
rcvcrfes  of  their  coins,  whence  may  be  collcfted  feveral  good 
illuftrations  of  that  part  of  our  hiftory,  Thofc  preferved  in 
fpamden's  Britannia  are  very  very  valuable. 
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Wc  arc  much  more  happy  with  rclpcft  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
Saxon  times,  particularly  the  end  of  them,  than  thofe  pr&» 
ceding.,  It  is  remarked  by  all  writers,  that  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  hiftory  lefs  obfcure  than  that  of  England  after  the 
ninth  century.  Nor  can  we  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this^ 
when  we  are  informed  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  there  was  a 
cuftom  in  England,  that,  in  each  mitred  abbey  of  the  order 
of  St.  BenediA,  fome  perfons  of  the  fraternity,  of  ability  and 
care,  were  appointed  to  regifter  the  moft  confiderable  events  ]^ 
and  after  tho  death  of  every  king  thefe  difierent  memoirs  were 
laid  before  a  chapter  of  the  order,  to  be  reduced  to  a  body  of 
hiftory,  which  was  preferved  in  their  archives  for  the  infbuAion 
of  pofterity. 

We  have  likcwife  other  remains  of  the  Saxon  times,  which 
may  be  of  great  ufe  to  an  hiftorian.  In  feveral  libraries,  and 
in  many  regifter  books  of  our  oldeft  monafteries,  we  have 
many  charters  granted  by  our  Saxon  kings,  but  they  are  to 
be  admitted  with  great  caution.  The  records  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury  aflfure  us  that  Withered,  who  reigned  about  the 
year  .700,  was  the  firft  who  gave  out  charters  in  writing,  his 
predeceflbrs  thinking  their  bare  word  fufficient  to  fecure  any 
of  their  gifts  and  benefaAions. 

Many  of  the  Saxon  laws  have  been  publiOied.  The  firft 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  L.  Nowel,  who  coUeAed  all 
he  could  find,  and  left  them  to  be  tranilated  by  his  friend  W. 
Lambard.  Mr.  Somner  correfted  the  errors  of  Lambard,  adding 
feveral  laws  omitted  by  him,  and  giving  a  double  tranflation^ 
in  Latin  and  Engli(h,  to  the  Whole.  And  there  have  been  fome 
ftill  later  additions  and  improvements  by  other  hands.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  coins  of  any  of  our  Saxon 
kings ;  their  filver  ones  being  generally  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
very  flovcnly  minted. 

The  oldeft  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  afiairs  is  the  Saxon  Chronicle^ 
firft  publillied  by  Abraham  Wheelock,  who  tranilated  it,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Saxon  Bede.  The 
author,  or  authors,  of  this  work  are  unknown.  Some  copies  of 
it  end  with  the  year  977,  another  brings  down  the  hiftory  to 
1 00 1,  another  to  the  year  1070,  and  another  to  1154. 

Th^ 
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The  earlleft  account  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Alfred  is  that 
of  AJftrtiu  Menevenjisy  who  livedo  in  his  court,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  promoted  by  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Sherbom* 
This  treatife  was  firft  publiflied  by  Archbiihop  Parker  in  the 
old  Saxon  chara^ber,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Thomas  WaU 
fingham's  hiftory.  Aflerius  wrote  his  fovereign's'life  no  farther 
than  the  forty-»fifth  year  of  his  age,  which,  according  to  his 
computation,  fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893  ;  but  the  work  is 
continued  by  other  hands  to  the  death  of  Alfred. 

The  ne](t  Saxon  hiftorian  is  Etbeiwardf  or  Elnvard  Fatritiu/p 
defcended  of  the  blood  royal,  who  lived  in  the  year  1020,  but 
he  continued  his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  no  farther  than 
Edgar.  Indeed,  the  whole  is  faid  to  be  a  tranflation  of  an  imr- 
ipetfeA  copy  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  in  a  very  bad  ftyle. 

Many  things  relating  to  the  civil  government  of  thefe  times 
are  difperfed  in  fome  particular  lives  of  their  faints  and  kings, 
particularly  thofe  of  O^a,  Ofwin|  ]£th^lwolf,  ^x^4  Edward  tb9 
ConfeflcMT. 

,  Of  the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  affiurs,  VerJIegan  muft  be 
firft  mentioned,  fils  Reftitt4ion  of  decayed  Intelligena  in  Afu^ 
iiquitiei  relates  particularly  to  Jhe  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  government  of  the  ancient  ^nglilh  Saxons.  This  writer 
has  fallen  into  many  miftakes ;  but  fome  of  them  have  been 
noted  by  Mr.  Sheringham,  ai)d  the  reft  I^aye  been  carefully 
correfted  by  Mr.  Somner. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a  perfon  of  vaft  induftry,  and  his  attainments 
in  moft  parts  of  leafning  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  every 
thing  that  came  fron>  hiin  is  highly  admired  j  but  Mf  r  Nicholfoa 
b  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  account  he  gives,  iq  Ws  Ana-^ 
k^a^  of  the  religion,  government,  and  revolutions  pf  ftate 
amoiig  our  Saxon  anceftors. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr,  Nicholfon  fays,  that  the  beft  per- 
formance he  knows  of,  relating  to  the  prime  antiquities  of  the 
Saxons  is  Mr.  Sheringham^ s  Treatijie  Di  Angkrum  getitis  origifu. 
Our  civil  wars  fent  this  author  into  the  Low  Countries,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mar- 
iham  and  the  Dutch  language,  both  inclining  him  to  fuch 
i^udies  ;^  his  book  ihpws  him  to  have  delighted  in.  He  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  modcfty,  as  well  as  induf-  . 
try  and  learning.     His  colledions  from  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  particularly  from  the  northern  writers,  arc  exceedingly  va- 
luable. 

Our  Saxon  antiquary  ought  alfo  to  be  fkilled  in  the  writings 
of  thofe  learned  Germans  who  have  made  coUeftions  of  their 
own  laws,  or  have  written  fuch  gloflaries,  or  grammatical  diC- 
tourfes,  as  may  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  many  ancient 
dialefts  of  our  anceftors  and  kinfmen  in  that  part  o£  the  world  j 
particularly  the  Sachfen  Spiegel^  or  Speculum  Saxonicumy  which  b 
an  excellent  manuel  of  the  old  laws  of  the  ancient  Saxons. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  Danijb  period  of  our  hiftory,  the 
Danifh  antiquities  muft  be  fearched  into,  and  the  Runic  charafter 
nnderftood  \  for  in  this  charafter  the  Danes  regiftered  all  their 
more  confiderable  tranfaflions  upon  rocks,  and  (tones  hewn  into 
various  fhapes  and  figures.  On  thefe  they  engraved  fuch  in- 
fcriptions  as  were  proper  for  their  heathen  altars,  triumphal 
arches,  fepulchral  monuments,  and  the  genealogical  hiftories 
of  their  anceftors.  The  writings  of  lefs  concern,  as  letters, 
almanacks,  &c.  were  engraven  upon  wood  ;  and  becaufe  beccli 
was  the  moft  plentiful  in  Denmark,  and  moft  commonly  em- 
ployed for  thofe  purpofes,  from  the  Danifh  name  of  that  tree, 
which  is  Bogy  they,  and  all  other  northern  nations,  have  the 
name  of  Book. 

Our  Danifh  antiquary  ihould  alfo  be  acquainted  with  the 
beft  Iflandic  hiflorians  \  the  moft  ancient  whereof  is  Aras 
Frodej  cotemporary  with  Saemond,  about  the  year  1 1 1 4.  He 
firft  wrote  a  regular  hiftory  of  Iceland  from  the  firft  planting 
of  his  country  down  to  his  own  time,  wherein  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  af&irs  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England,  in- 
termixed with  thofe  of  his  own  nation.  Part  of  this  work 
happily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bartholine's  friend,  the 
Biihop  of  Skalholt,  who  took  care  to  have  it  publiQxed  in  the 
year  1689, 

There  is  likewife  extant  a  couple  of  Norwegian  hiftories  of 
good  credit  which  explain  many  particulars  of  the  exploits 
relating  to  the  Danifh  kings  of  Great-Britain,  which  our  own 
hiiiorians  have  either  wholly  omitted,  or  recorded  imperfe^y. 

The 
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The  former  of  thefc  was  written  foon  after  the  year  1 130,  by 
one  Theoderic,  a  monk.  The  other  was  compiled  by  Smrro 
SrurUJonius.  Both  drew  their  materials  from  the  ballads  of  the 
Scaldri^  whofe  hi(lorical  poems,  it  is  generally  thought,  may 
be  depended  upon.  Arngrim  Jonas,  who  lived  about  thofe 
times,  afTures  us  that  thefe  Scaldri  were  far  from  flattering,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  modem  poetical  fable.  This  book  was 
tranilated  into  the  vulgar  Englifh  by  Peter  Undallenfis^  and 
pnbliihed  by  Wormius.  x 

Only  two  Daniih  hiftorians,  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays,  are  necef- 
firy  to  the  Englifh  antiquary's  library;  namely  Saxo  Grammaticus^ 
and  his  cotemporary  and  fellow  fervant  Sweno  Agonis^  of 
both  which  we  have  an  excellent  edition  by  Stephanus.  Saxo 
is  commonly  reckoned  the  moft  ancient,  as  well  as  the  mod 
polite,  hiftorian  of  Denmark,  dying  provoft  at  the  cathedral 
church  at  Rofchild  in  the  year  1204.  Saxo  himfelf  fays  that 
he  compiled  his  hiftory  out  of  the  Icelandic  ballads,  and  Sweno 
declares  that  he  compiled  his  from  the  traditions  of  old  people  \ 
yet  the  former  is  thought  by  Arngrim  Jonas,  and  J.  Lyfcander, 
not  to  have  made  good  ufe  of  his  authorities* 

The  great  reftorer  of  the  decayed  antiquities  of  Denmark  was 
Olaus  Wormiusy  who  has  alfo  enabled  us  to  make  many  new 
difcoveries  in  thofb  of  our  own  nation.  His  Literatura  Runica 
was  the  firft  happy  attempt  towards  the  right  explanation  of  the 
old  Cimbrian  monuments,  wnich  till  his  time  had  lain  ne- 
gleAed,  and  unknown  to  the  learned  world,  not  only  in  thefc 
northern  kingdoms,  but  in  fevcral  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
other  European  countries,  where  the  Gothic  arms  and  letters 
had  gained  a  footing.  His  Mpnumenta  Danica  is  alfo  of  lingular 
ufe  to  a  perfon  who  pretends  to  write  upon  any  branch  of  our 
EngliQi  antiquities  j  fomc  of  which  arc  particu.arly  illuftrated 
by  the  author  himfelf.  Thomas  Bartholine,  fon  to  the  famous 
phyfician  of  that  name,  has  given  us  an  addition  to  Wormius's 
difcoveries. 
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LECTURE      XXVI. 

Tie  Engli/b  Hiftory  from  the  Conqueft,  Ingulpbus  of  CroylanJ^ 
Marianus  Scottis*  Florentius  BravoniuSy  EadmeruSf  William  of 
JUaitn^ury,  Simeon  of  Durbamy  Ealred^  Henry  of  Huntingdon^ 
William  of  Newbury •  Gervafe  of  Canterbury ^  Roger  de  Hove^ 
deny  Ralph  de  Diceto,  Matthew  Partly  Chronicle  of  Mailros, 
Thomas  Wicksy  Nicholas  THvety  Roger  Ce/tren/tSy  John  Bromp^ 
tony  Walter  of  Hemmingfordy  Ralph  Higdeny  John  Vicar  of 
Tinmouthy  Matthew  of  Wejiminftery  Henry  Knighton,  Froijart, 

*  Thomas  of  Walfngham,  William  Caxtony  and  John  Rofs. 

After  the  conqueft  (as  Sir  William  Temple  obfervcs) 
though  the  Hiftory  of  England  was  not  for  a  long  time  written 
by  one  fkilful  hand,  yet  it  is  reprefented  in  fo  clear  a  light  as 
leaves  very  little  either  obfcure  or  uncertain  in  the  hiftory  of  our 
kingdom,  or  the  fuccei&on  of  our  kings  j  and  for  this  advan« 
tage  we  are  indebted  to  our  monafteries.  I  {hall  only  give  an 
account  of  the  principal  of  our  hiftorians  fince  that  period, 
and  this  as  briefly  as  poftible,  ranking  them  in  the  feveral  cen- 
turies wherein  they  wrote- 

The  firft  of  our  Englifli  hiftorians  after  the  conqueft  was 
Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  monaftery, 
and  in  it  relates  many  things  concerning  the  kings  of  England. 
He  begins  in  the  year  of  Chrift  626,'  with  Penda  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  and  ends  at  the  year  1089,  which  was  the  third  year  of 
William  Rufus.  This  author  was  the  fon  of  a  courtier  of  Ed- 
ward the  laft  King  of  the  Saxon  race.  He  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
cellent Ariftotelian  philofopher.  He  was  counfellor  to  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  after  the  conqueft  of  England  was  by 
him  made  Abbot  of  Croyland.  The  relation  this  author  bore  to 
king  William  does  manifeftly  bias  him  in  the  account  he  gives 
of  Harold. 

About  the  fame  time  wrote  Marianus  Scotusy  a  monk  of 
Mentz  in  Germany,  who  brought  down  our  Englifti  hiftory, 
interwoven  with  the  more  general  one  of  Europe,  as  low  as  the 
year  1083.  He  was  reckoned  an  elegant  writer  for  the  times, 
'and  his  work  met  with  fuch  univerfal  applaufe  in  our  monaf- 

teries^ 
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terieSy  that  there  was  hardly  one  in  the  kingdom  that  wanted  a 
copy  of  it,  and  fome  had  feveraL  The  beft  and  moft  complete 
manufcript  of  it  is  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford. 

The  earlieft  hiftory  in  the  twelfth  century  was  written  by  Flo^ 
rentiia  Bravonius^  a  Monk  of  Worcefter,  who  in  many  places  of 
his  work  has  almoft  tranfcribed  Marianus,  but  he  has  added  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  othef  writers.  His 
book  ended  with  his  life,  in  the  year  1119;  but  it  was  continued 
£fty  years  farther  by  another  monk  of  the  fame  monaftery. 

Eadtnerust  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  our  next  hiftorian,  who(e 
Hijforia  Novorum,  &c.  was  publifhe<Lby  Mr.  Setden,  and  con- 
tains the  hiftory  of  the  two  Williams,  and  Henry  I.  from  the 
year  1066,  to  the  year  1 122.  Mr.  Nichoifon  fays  this  work  is 
of  great  gravity,  and  unqueftionable  authority.  The  intimate 
acquaintance  the  author  had  with  archbifhop  Anfelm  did  not 
bias  liim  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  The  charafter  which  Seldcn 
gives  of  him  is  that, his  ftyle  equals  that  of  William  of  Malmf^ 
bury,  and  that  his  matter  and  compofition  exceed  him. 

IViUiam  of  Malm/bury  has  had  the  higheft  commendations 
imaginable  given  him  by  fome  of  our  beft  critics  in  Engliih  hif- 
tory. He  wrote  De  Geftis  Regum  Anglorum  in  five  books,  with 
an  appendix  in  two  more,  which  he  ftyles  NovelU  Hifioria.  In 
thefe  we  have  a*judicious  colieAion  of  whatever  he  found  on 
record  touching  the  affairs  of  England,  from  the  firft  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  concluding  his  work  with  the  reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen, to  whom  he  fhows  himfelf  to  have  been  a  hearty  enemy. 
Simeon  Dunelmenfisj  and  Ealred  abbot  of  Rievaulx  arc  our 
next  hiftorians  of  note  in  this  century.  The  former  was  monk 
and  precentor  of  Durham  in  the  year  1 164,  and  may  juftly  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age.  But  his  two 
books  De  Geftis  Regum  are  not  his  mafter-pieces.  His  hiftory 
begins  at  the  death  of  Bede  in  732,  and  ends  in  the  year  1 129. 
Abbot  Ealred  gives  us  a  fliort  genealogy  of  our  kings  to  Henry  !!• 
but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  praifes  of  David  king  of  Scots, 
founder  of  many  abbeys  of  the  Ciftercians. 

About  the  fame  time  flouriflied  Henry  Archdeacon  of  Hunting-' 
ton,  whofe  eight  books,  concluding  with  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  were  publilbed  by  Sir  Henry  Savil.    After  Bede's 
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time  he  has  manjr  particulars  out  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
had  been  omitted  by  our  hiftorians  before  him.  He  acknow- 
ledges, and  very  juftly,  that  his  hiftory  is  very  confufed. 

William  of  Newberry  was  fo  called  from  a  monaftery  of  that 
name,  whereof  he  was  a  member.  His  hiftory  begins  at  the 
death  of  Henry  L  and  ends  in  the  year  1097,  though  he  isfaid 
to  have  been  alive  in  the  year  i  i2o«  He  has  with  great  keen- 
nefs  expofed  the  fables  of  Jeffirey  of  Monmouth,  for  which  he 
is  blamed  by  Leland. 

The  thirteenth  century  begins  with  Gervafe  a  Monk  of  Can- 
terbury, who  is  reported  fo  have  been  a  moft  judicious  anti« 
quary,  and  methodical  hiftorian,  and  to  have  made  an  excellent 
colleAion  of  the  Britifli  and  Englifli  hiftory  from  the  coming  in 
of  the  Trojans  to  the  year  laoo.  All  that  is  extant  of  his 
works  begins  with  the  year  x  1 1 2,  wliich  was  the  twelfth  year 
of  Henry  I.  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  It  is  faid 
to  be  done  with  great  judgment. 

Cotemporary  with  thefe  two,  and  as  NichoUbn  fays,  as  great 
an  hiftorian  as  both  of  them  joined  together,  vras  Roger  de  Hove* 
deny  who  feems  to  have  been  chaplain  for  fome  time  to  King 
Henry  II.  He  has  deduced  our  hiftory  to  the  year  of  Chrift 
1202,  the  fourth  year  of  King  John's  reign. 

The  next  hiftorian  of  note  is  Ralph  de  Diceto^  Dean  of  London^ 
who  wrote  about  the  year  12 10.  He  compofed  two  treatifes, 
one  called  Abbrevationes  Chronicoruniy  and  the  other  Imagines  Htf^ 
iorlarum.  The  former  contains  an  abftraA  of  our  hiftory,  but 
chiefly  of  church  afiairs,  down  to  the  conqueft.  In  the  latter 
he  gives  the  hiftory  of  fome  of  our  kings  more  at  length,  end- 
ing with  the  firft  years  of  King  John's  reign.  Sclden  is  a  great 
admirer  of  this  author  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  thefe  writers  appeared  Mattbetu  Paris,  a  Monk  of 
St.  Alban's,  one  of  the  moft  renowned  hiftorians  of  this  king- 
dom. His  Hifioria  Major  contains  the  annals  at  large  of  eight 
of  our  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  I.  to 
the  conclufion  of  that  of  Henry  III.  From  the  year  1259, 
in  which  this  author  died,  to  the  death  of  King  Henry  III.  it 
was  continued  by  William  Riftianger,  a  Monk  of  the  fame  fra- 
ternity.   The  whole  book  (hows  a  great  deal  of  candour  and 
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cxaftnefs.  It  furnifhes  us  with  fo  particular  a  relation  of  the 
brave  oppofition  made  by  many  of  our  pr'nccs  to  the  ufurpations 
of  the  Pope,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  fuch  an  heretical  hiftory 
came  to  furvive  thus  long.  The  fame  author  wrote  an  abftraft 
of  the  fore-mentioned  book,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  CAno- 
nica^  and  which  Lambard  firft  called  Hiftoria  Minor,  It  con- 
tains feveral  particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  hiftory. 
The  faireft  copy  of  this  book,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  au- 
thor's own  hand,  is  in  the  king's  library  at  St.  James's. 

The  Chronicle  of  MatlroSy  though  its  title  may  feem  to  rank 
it  among  the  records  of  another  kingdom,  may  juftly  challenge 
a  place  among  our  Engliih  hiftorians,  fince  it  chiefly  infifts  upon 
the  affairs  of  this  nation.  The  Abbot,  or  Prior  of  Dundranard 
in  Galloway,  a  nurfery  under  Mailrofs,  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  firft  compiler  of  this  work ;  but  it  was  afterwards  continued 
by  feveral  hands  down  to  the  year  1270. 

The  fourteenth  century  begins  with  Thomas  Wlkes,  Hi^ 
hiftory  begins  at  the  conqueft  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
in  the  year  1304.  The  author  was  canon  regular  of  Ofney  near 
Oxford,  and  writes  as  clearly  and  fully,  efpecially  fome  palTages 
relating  to  the  wars  of  the  barons,  as  fo  compendious  a  chro- 
nicle as  his  is  would  allow  him  to  do  \  his  ftyle  is  elegant  for 
the  times. 

Nicholas  Trivcty  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  Lord  Chief  Juf. 
tice,  was  prior  of  a  monai^cry  of  Dominican  friars  in  London, 
where  he  was  buried  in  the  yfear  1 3  28.  His  hiftory  is  in  French, 
and  bears  the  title  of  Les  Gcftes  des  Apoftoiles^  Empereurs^  et  Rois^ 
ail  excellent  copy  of  it  is  in  Merton  college  at  Oxford. 

Rcger  C^'flrevfisy  who  was  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  St.  Wer- 
borge*s  of  ChclV^r,  v/as  Trivet's  cotemporary,  and  wrote  a  large 
account  of  I'le  a^lairs  of  this  nation.  His  work  he  intitled 
Pdylyonu\n  71  z?;/:?;-/./;;,  and  began  it  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
Romans.  lie  continued  it  at  firft  no  firther  than  the  year  13 14, 
but  afterwards  adiicd  a  fuppiemcnt  of  fixteen  years  more.  There 
are  many  n)?.r.i:1cripts  of  this  work  in  the  Harleian  library. 

About  the  fame  time,  as  Mr.  Selden  with  probability  con- 
jectures, lived  the  author  of  that  chronicle  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  J^hn  Browptony  fome  time  Abbot  of  Jorcval  in  the 
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county  of  York,  which  begins  with  the  coming  in  of  Auguftin 
the  Monk,  in  the  year  528,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I. 
in  the  year  1198.  This  author  is  particularly  valuable  for  the 
colledlion,  and  verfion,  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  Saxon  laws 
in  Latin,  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

The  chronicle  of  Walter  Hemmtngfordy  who  flouriflied  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (whofe  reign  he  has  more  largely  defcribed) 
begins  in  the  year  1 066,  and  ends  with  the  year  1308.  He  was. 
a  Monk  of  Glaftonbury,  a  pcrfon  of  great  induftry,  and  a  very 
learned  man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Ralph  H'lgderiy  a  Monk  of  St.  Werburg's  in  Cheflrer,  wrote  a 
hiftory  which  he  ftyles  Polyckronicon^  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  others,  particularly  from  fome  ancient  chronicles 
which  are  now  wholly  loft.  He  died  very  old,  in  the  year  1377. 

yohrif  Vicar  of  Tinmouth^  and  afterwards  a  Monk  of  St.  Alban's, 
in  the  year  1366,  was  a  great  collector  of  EngUQi  hiftorics^ 
which  he  left  digefted  in  three  very  large  volumes,  of  which 
there  are  now  fair  copies  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  Lambt^th,  &c- 
They  relate  chiefly  to  the  miracles  of  our  Englifli  faints. 

MatiheiUy  a  Bened  inline  Monk  of  Wejtminjtery  was  a  great  col- 
leftor  of  former  hiftorians,  from  which  he  is  ufually  ftyled  Flori-^ 
legus.  His  hiftory  ends  at  the  year  1307,  which  it  is  not  pro- 
bable he  long  furvived:  The  moft  eminent  of  his  continuators 
was  Adam  Merimuth,  canon  regular  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  great 
civilian.  He  begins  his  work  at  1302,  and  his  fir  ft  part  reaches 
only  to  1343,  but  the  fecond  continues  the  hiftory  to  the  year 
1380,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  died. 

Henr^  Knighton^  one  of  the  canons  of  Leicefter,  in  this  cen- 
tury, wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the  Events  of  Englandy  as  he  ftyles  it. 
In  his  firft  books  he  gives  us  fome  account  of  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  affairs,  from  the  time  of  Edgar,  who  began  his  reign 
in  958  to  William  the  Conqueror;  and  then  he  writes  more 
largely  to  the  year  1395.  which  was  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Richard  II.  in  whofe  times  he  lived. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  one  of  the  moft  rude  and  illiterate 
ages.  Among  the  few  who  were  eminent  for  learning  in  it  was 
Sir  John  Fro'ijfarty  fome  time  canon  and  treafurer  of  Chimay  in 
the  diocefe  of  Liege.     His  work  contains  indeed  a  general  hif- 
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tory  of  the  stffiiirs  of  France,  Spain,  aiid  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  he  chiefly  infifts  on  thofc  of  this  nation,  and  particularly  the 
wars  between  the  Englifli  and  French  from  the  year  1335  to 
1400.  This  author  was  a  Frenchman  bom,  but  was  brooght 
up  in  the  court  of  King  Edward  III.  and  many  years  was  fa-* 
miliarly  converfant  in  that  of  Richard  II.  His  account  o^ 
things  fe«ms  to  be  plain  and  honeft,  and  perhaps  no  perfon  gives 
a  better  account  of  the  affairs  of  thofe  two  princes.  He  wrote 
in  his  own  native  language,  which  in  his  time  was  the  court  lan- 
guage in  England. 

Failing  by  a  fet  of  very  ordinary  writers,  the  next  hiftorian 
worthy  of  our  notice  is  Thomas  Walfinghamy  a  Benedictine  Monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  very  probably  regius  profeflbr  of  hiftory  in 
that  monaftery,  about  the  year  1440.  His  fhort  hiftory  begins 
at  the  conciufion  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  where  Matthew  Paris 
ends,  and  continues  the  hiftory  to  the  end  of  Henry  V.  His 
JJjpodigma  Neuftria  has  a  more  particular  regard  to  the  affiiirs  of 
Normandy,  giving  a  full  account  of  that  dukedom,  from  the 
time  that  it  firft  came  into  the  hands  of  RoUo,  down  to  the  fixth 
year  of  Henry  V.  in  which  are  many  occurrences  not  elfewhere 
to  be  met  with. 

William  C/ixtiWf  who  was  a  menial  fervant  for  thirty  years  to- 
gether to  Margaret  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  (fii'ter  to  our.  King 
Edward  IV.)  in  Flanders,  continued  a  hiftory  begun  by  the 
Monks  of  St.  Alban's,  which  commenced  with  the  firft  inha- 
biting this  ifland,  to  the  laft  year  of  Edward  IV.  1483.  The 
whole  work  bears  the  title  of  Fruilus  Temporum.  This  author 
had  certainly  a  good  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
court  tranfaftions  of  his  time. 

John  Ro/sf  with  the  account  of  whom  we  fhall  clofc  this 
century,  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  fingular  induftry.  He 
travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  England,  and  made  large 
colledlions  out  of  the  libraries  where  he  came,  relating  to  the 
hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this  kingdom.  His  hiftory  of  our 
kings  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  lately  removed  to  the 
Britilh  Mufeum.  It  contains  many  coUeftions  iiluftrating  the 
antiquities  of  our  univerilties.         ,, 
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Robert  Fabian,  Polydore  Virgil,  Edward  Hall,  Hollingjhead^ 
Sicw,  Speedy  Baker,  Clarendon,  Whitlacke,  and  Ludlow* 
Burnet,  Rapin,  Hume,  Robertfon.  Parliamentary  Hi/lory. 
Grefs  Debates.  Ufe  of  private  Letters,  Memorials,  and  other 
Jtemains  of  Mfn  inpublif  CbaraSer^ 

X  H  E  firft  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  fifteenth 
century  is  Robert  Fabian,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  fome 
time  Sheriff  of  Londoin,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1 5  j  2.  His 
Hifioriarum  Concordantia  confifts  of  feven  parts,  of  wliich  the 
fix  firft  bring  down  the  hiftory  from  Brutus  to  William  xhc 
Conqueror,  and  in  the  feventh  he  gives  Ihe  hiftory  of  our  kings 
from  the  Conqueror  to  IJenry  VII.  He  is  very  particular  in 
the  affairs  of  London,  many  things  concerijting  the  government 
of  that  great  city  being  noted  by  him  which  are  not  to  be  met 
yith  any  where  elie^  He  mixes  all  along,  the  French  hiftory 
with  the  Englifti,  but  in  different  chapters.  In  the  begimiing 
of  the  feventh  part  he  obferves  Hig4ex^s  n)ethod,  of  making 
his  years  commence  at  Michaelmas^ 

Polydore  Virgil  wjw  the  moft  accomplifiied  writer,  for  ele- 
gance and  dearnefs  of  ftyle,  that  this  age  aftbrded.  He  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  our  nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was 
much  unacquainted  with  the  Engliih  tongue^  and  being  a  Catho-* 
lie,  he  gives  a  very  unfair  account  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the 
conduA  of  the  Protcftants.  His  work  however  is  neceflary  to. 
fupply  a  f:hafm  of  akpoft  feventy  years  in  our  hiftory,  including 
particularly  the  lives  of  J^ward  IV.  and  Edward  V.  which  pei^ 
riod  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

Edward  Hall,  who  was  fome  time  Recorder  of  London,  wliere 
he  died  in  the  year  1547*  wrote  a  large  account  of  the  wars 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Henry  VIII.  If  the  reader  defires  to  know  wliat  fort  of 
ftjo^ths  were  worn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how  the  faftiion^ 
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altered,  this  is  the  author  for  his  purpofe.     In  other  rcfpcfts 
his  information  is  not  very  valuable. 

The  Chronicle  written  by  IViUiam  Harrifon  and  Ralph  Holling^ 
Jbead^  two  obfcure  clergymen,  was  well  received,  and  is  ft  ill 
greatly  efteemed.  Hollingfhead  frequently  owns  the  great  a(^ 
fiftance  he  had  from  Francis  Thynne,  fome  time  Lancafter  he- 
rald, and  an  eminent  antiquary  in  the  reigfi  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  fecond  edition  of  this  hiftory  was  continued  to  the  year 
1586  by  John  Hooper,  alias  Vowel. 

The  firft  author  we  meet  with  in  the  feventeenth  century 
is  John  Stow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors 
Company  in  London.  He  travelled  through  a  good  part  of 
England  in  fearch  after  manufcript  hiftorians,  in  the  libraries 
of  our  cathedral  churches,  and  was  very  exaft  and  critical  in 
his  colleftions.  Having  fpent  above  forty  years  in  thefe  ftudies, 
he  was  put  upon  the  correction  and  publiftiing  of  Reyne  Wolfs 
Chronicle  by  Archbifhop  Whitgift,  and  he  had  fairly  tranfcribed 
his  work,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  prefs,  when  he  died,  in 
the  year  1605.  Upon  his  death  the  revifing  and  continuation 
of  his  work  was  committed  to  Edward  Hows,  who  fays  he  be- 
ftowed  thirty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  good  order  and  me-; 
thod  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

The  Chronicle  of  John  Speed  is  the  largeft  and  beft,  fays 
Mr.  Nicholfon,  that  is  extant.  It  begins  with  the  firft  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland,  and  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two, 
kingdoms  under  King  James,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  Chronicle  of  Richard  Baker ^  who  died  in  the  Fleet  in 
tlie  year  1644,  met  with  very  great  fuccefs.  The  author  himfelf 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  our  kings  from  the  Romans  down  to  the  end 
.of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  it  was  continued  to  the  reftoration 
by  Edward  Pliilip,  who  having  the  perufal  of  fome  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle's  papers  might  have  fet  that  great  revolution  in 
its  true  light,  had  not  ambition  and  flattery  carried  him  beyond 
the  truth,  and  his  copy. 

In  latter  times  we  have  had  no  want  of  hiftorians,  at  leaft 
of  compilers  of  Hiftory.  The  misfortune  is  that  too  many  of 
them  have  been  mifled  by  fome  favourite  hypothefis,  which 
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they  fecm  to  have  written  to  fupport.  To  pafs  by,  therefore, 
fuch  writers  as  Sir  Winfton  Churchill,  Sandford,  Brady,  Tyr- 
rcl,  Echard,  Carte,  and  Guthrie,  which  are  either  faid  to  fall 
under  the  former  cenfure,  or  are  too  voluminous,  or  ill  digefted, 
to  be  read  with  much  pleafure  or  improvement,  I  (hall  give  a 
£hort  view  of  the  more  coniiderable  that  remain. 

Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  who 
was  afterwards  his  chancellor,  and  lafl  of  all  difcarded  by  him, 
wrote  a  full  and  pretty  faithful  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  But  as  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  much 
to  the  royal  party,  it  will  be  neceilary  for  the  reader  to  com- 
pare his  account  of  things  with  thofe  of  Whitlocke  and  Lud- 
low, who  were  of  the  oppofite  party  ;  of  whom  the  one  was  a 
zealous  Prefbyterian  and  the  other  an  Independent ;  and  who, 
on  account  of  the  rank  and  employments  they  bore  under  the 
CiOmmonwealth,  had  no  lefs  advantage  than  Clarendon  of  being 
well  informed  of  what  they  wrote.  Clarendon  is  the  fir  ft 
Englifhman  who  feems  to  have  attempted  to  write  hiftory  with 
any  degree  of  dignity ;  and  confldering  how  bad  a  tafte  for 
compofition  prevailed  at  this  time,  his  fuccefs  was  confiderable. 
But  the  length  of  his  periods,  and  his  long  and  frequent  paren- 
thefes  are  very  tircfome. 

Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  of  procuring 
information  than  Biftiop  Burnet,  and  the  Hijlory  he  has  left  us 
of  his  oivn  ^imes  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  But  being  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  houfes  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  he  is 
charged  with  great  partiality,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without 
reafon,  by  the  party  whofe  principles  he  oppofed. 

Of  all  the  general  hiftories  of  our  nation  till  the  revolution 
none  are  fo  full,  and  fo  impartial,  as  that  written  by  Rapirtj  a 
frenchman,  wlio  came  over  with  King  William  from  Holland, 
and  after  having  fcrved  under  him  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  as 
tutor  to  fome  of  our  Englilh  nobility,  retired  again  to  Holland, 
where  he  fpent  twenty  years  in  the  compofition  of  this  excellent 
hiftory.  If  this  writer  be  thought  tedious  in  fome  parts  of  his 
work,  it  is  owina  to  his  extreme  care  to  omit  no  circumftancc 
of  any  important  tranfaftion,  and  to  his  fidelity  in  keeping 
clofc  to  his  authorities.    The  notes  of  Tindal,  who  tranflated 

this 
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this  work,  are  an  ufefiil  fupplement  to  it,  and  a  correfbion  of  it 
in  leveral  places.  The  fame  author  has  written  a  continuation 
of  Rapin  to  the  reign  of  George  II. 

A  more  entertaining  hiftory  of  the  fame  period,  and  much 
fuperior  in  point  of  compoiition,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hume.    For  a 
judicious  choice  of  materials,  and  a  happy  difpoiition  of  them, 
together  with  perfpicuity  of  ftyle  in  recording  them,  this  writer 
was  hardly  ever  exceeded  9  efpecially  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
work,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  elaborate.    The  earlier  part 
of  his  hiftory  is  too  fuperficial.     He  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  progrefs    of   our  CQnftitution,   and  has  defcended  more 
into  the  internal    ftate    of  thf   nation,  in  exhibiting  a  view 
of  the  manners  and  fcntiments  of  each  age,  the  ftate  of  pro- 
perty and  perfonal  fecurity,  with  the  improvements  in  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  than  moft  other  vrriters ;  but  he  has  repre- 
fented  the  ancient  government  as  much  more  arbitrary  than  it 
really  was,  as  will  appear  by  the  much  more  accurate  accounts 
of  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  efpecially  Mr.  Millar,  whofe  work  on  the 
Englifh  conftitutign  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  recommend.    Some 
great  faults  in  Mr.  Hume's  hiftory  were  well  pointed  out   by 
'  Dr. Towers.     Mr.  Hume   is  aifo  thought   by  many  to  have 
given  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  characters  of  our  princes  of 
the  Stewart  family,  by  omitting  tQ  mention  thofe  particulars 
in  their  conduA  which  have  been  much  objected  to ;  and  it  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  exculpate  them,  that  he  has  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  give  the  colour  that  be  has  done  to  the  preceding 
periods  of  our  hiftory.     A  good  antidote  to  what  is  unfavour- 
able to  liberty  in  Mr.  Hume  will  be  found  iq  the  very  mafterly 
hiftory  of  Mrs.  Macaulay.    Though  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Hume  is, 
upon  the  whole,  excellent,  yjtt  he  has  departed  more  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  prefent  age  ffom  the  true  Englifh  idiomt 
and  leaned  more  to  that  of  the  French  *. 


*  This  I  pointed  out  ia  the  Nttu  ad  Obfer^Miicms^  fubjoined  to  tx\j  EngfJjk 
Grammar,  To  a  common  friend  he  acknowledged  the  juftnefs  of  my  remarki. 
and  pramifed  to  corre«Sk  his  ilyle  in  future  editioni  of  hii  work ;  Jind  1  believe 
^  has  in  a  great  meafurc  done  it. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Robertfon's  hiftory  of  Scotland  throws  great  light  upon 
the  reign  of  queen  EU^abeth,  an4  in  point  of  ^ompofitiop  b 
not  inferior  to  (lume. 

A  valuable  treafure  of  materials  fqr  the  conftttutional  hiftory 
of  England  is  contained  in  the  parliamentary  hiftory  lately  pubr 
Itihed,  and  in  the  journals  and  debates  in  the  houfe  of  Commons 
by  various  hands,  among  which  thofe  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are 
the  moft  valuable ;  relating  to  the  times  l}efore  and  after  the 
important  period  of  the  revolution. 

It  is  in  fuch  large  works  as  thefei  and  the  letters  and 
journals  of  eminent  men,  who  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the 
tranfaftions  of  their  times,  as  thofe  of  Melville,  Henry  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  others,  that  we  are  tranfported  as  it  were  into 
thofe  paft  times.  Thefe  give  us  an  infight  into  the  manners 
and  turn  of  thinking,  which  prevailed  in  them,  and  bring  us 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  perfons  who  made  the  greateft 
figure  in  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  their 
fentiments  and  views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  peculiar 
charaAer,  temper  and  manner.  In  fuch  works  as  thefe  the 
men  thcmfelves  are  feen  acting  and  fpeaking ;  whereas  in  general 
hiftoryi  we  are,  at  beft,  only  told  how  they  fpoke  and  aAed^ 
which  b  a  thing  very  different  from  the  former.  Of  fuch 
books  7fi  thefe  there  has  been  no  want  fince  the  introduAion 
of  printing  into  England,  particularly  from  the  rdgn  of  Henry 
VIII.  fo  that  a  very  (atisfaAory  idea  of  our  hiftory  from  that 
time  may  be  had  by  any  perfon  who  will  take  therequiilte  paii^ 
^rit. 
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LECTURE        XXVIIL 

fTi/Iories  of  particular  Lives  and  Reigns.  Of  IVilliam  the  Con^ 
queror  by  IVilliam  of  Poitiers.  Of  Ednvard  11.  by  Thomas  de 
la  More.  Of  Henry  V.  by  Titus  Livius.  Of  Edward  IV. 
by  Haddington,  Of  Edward  V.  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  Of 
Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Of  Henry  VIII.  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Edward  Ylth^s  own  Diary.  Of 
Elizabeth  by  Camden,     Lives  written  by  Harris  and  others, 

A  O  the  former  writers  of  general  hifiory^  or  of  the  hiftory  of 
their  own  times,  we  (hall  find  our  account  in  adding  thofe 
ivho  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  mo^ 
ftarchs  ;  fince  from  thefe,  if  not  manifelHy  under  fome  preju- 
dices, we  may  expedl  the  fulleft  and  moft  fatisfa^tory  accounts, 
I  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  moft  valuable 
writers  of  this  clafs. 

The  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  written  by  William 
of  Poi fliers.  Though  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  under  fome  ob- 
ligations to  the  king,  he  has  acquitted  himfclf  with  great  im- 
partiality. There  is  alfo  a  fhort  anonymous  hiftory  of  his  reign 
publifhed  by  Silas  Taylor  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  of  Gavel- 
kind. This  writer  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  fo  that  he 
might  be  fufficicntly  informed  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  relates. 
But  Sir  William  Temple  has  given  us  the  moft  excellent  and 
judicious  account  of  this  king's  reign  and  policy. 

King  Stephen's  memoirs  were  colledicd  by  Ruhard  Prior  of 
flexhamy  and  are  printed  among  the  decern  fcriptores. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  II.  has  of  late  been  very  elaborately 
frritten  by  lord  Littleton. 

The  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land  was  cele- 
brated by  Jofeph  IfcamtSy  in  a  poem  intitled  Arttiocheis,  It  is 
in  heroic  verfc,  and  in  a  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be 
expelled  from  his  age.  This  author  was  one  who  accompanied 
his  hero  into  the  Holy  Land. 

The 
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The  life  of  Edward  II.  was  accurately  written  by  Sir  Thomax 
de  la  Morty  who  was  knighted  by  Edward  I.  was  counfellor 
of  Edward  11.  aod  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  more  profperous 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  firft  tranflated  from  French  into 
Latin  by  Walter  Baker,  a  canoi^of  Ofney,  near  Oxford,  and 
has  frequently  been  publifhed  in  Englifh.  Sir  Henry  Gary 
has  alfo  ^written  the  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  with 
political  obfervations  on  him,  and  his  unhappy  favourites 
Gavefton  and  Spencer. 

The  life  of  Henry  V.  was  written  at  large  by  one  who  called 
himfelf  Titus  Livius^  and  under  that  name  dedicated  it  to  king 
Henry  VI.  We  have  two  good  copies  of  this  work,  one  in  Sir 
John  Cotton's  library,  the  other  in  that  of  Bennet  College. 

The  life  of  Edward  IV.  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Haddington^ 
as  well  as  could  be  expedted  from  one  who  lived  at  fo  great  a. 
diftance  from  him. 

The  Qiort  and  lamentable  hiftory  of  Edward  V.  was  largely 
and  elegantly  defcribed  by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More^  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  who  alfo  began,  but  did  not  finifh,  the 
hiftory  of  Richard  III. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  has  been  written  in  an  excellent 
manner  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  He  has  entered  as  it  were  into 
all  his  councils,  has  largely  defcribed  every  thing  of  importance, 
and  dwelt  ujx)n  nothing  trivial. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  written  by  Edward 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  with  almoft  as  much  reputation 
as  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of  Henry  VU.  This 
author,  however,  has  dwelt  chiefly  on  affairs  of  war  and 
policy,  and  has  not  entered  far  into  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  that  reign,  which  is  neverthelefs  the  moft  important  and 
interefting. 

The  moft  confiderable  tranfa^lions  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  are  well  regiftered  by  the  young  king  himfelf,  in  the  diary 
written  by  his  own  hand,  which  is  ft  ill  preferved  in  the  Cotton 
library,  from  which  Bifliop  Burnet  tranfcribed  and  publiflied  it. 

The  long  and  profperous  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Camden,  by  the  fpecial  direftion  and  command  of 

lord 
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lord  Cecil.  It  kas  gone  through  feveral  editions,  and  in  feveral 
languages,  though  it  is  pity,  Nicholfon  fays,  it  fhould  be  read 
in  any  other  than  its  author's  polite  original  Latin.  The  fame 
reign  has  likewife  been  written  lately  by  Mr.  Birch. 

The  hiftory  of  the  laft  century  has  been  very  much  illuftrated 
by  feveral  fingle  liyes  lately  published,  particularly  thofe  of 
James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Mr.  Harrb,  in 
the  way  of  text  and  notes^  after  the  manner  of  Bayle^. 

*  Ab  hiftories  of  particular  reigns  and  lives  are  continually  multiplying,  | 
jl^aTc  thii  IcAure  a  fliort  one,  to  ^ive  ro9m  for  an  account  of  them. 
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LECTURE       IXIX. 

Light  thrown  upon  the  Civil  Hijlory  of  England  by  the  eccleftq/H^ 
cal  Writers.  Odericus  Fitalis,  isfc.  Bumefs  Hijlory  of  the  Re- 
formation. Cranmet's  Memorials  publijbed  by  Strype.  An  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  old  Engli/b  Law-books  ufeful  to  an  Englifb 
Hjjlorian.  Couftumier  de  Normandy.  Glanville^  BraSlon,  Fleta^ 
Henghants^  Hortfs  Mirroir  de  Juftice^  Breton^  Nova  Narra- 
tioneSf  Forte/cue  de  Laudibus  legum  Anglia^  Statham^s  Abridg- 
ment of  Reports^  Littleton  and  Cokey  DoBor  and  Student^ 
Fitzherbert  de  Natura  Brevium.  Tear  Boohs,  Reports,  Iffc. 
Blachftonis  Commentaries. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  political 
affairs  of  this  nation,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  attend  to  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  it ;  particularly  as  before  and  during 
the  reformation,  the  affairs  of  the  church  aiid  fcate  were  fo  in- 
timately united,  that  no  writer  can  give  a  complete  idea  of 
either  of  them  feparately.  Even  thofe  writers  who  confined 
themfelves  the  moft  to  ecclefiaftical  matters  never  fail  to  intro- 
duce a  good  deal  of  political  hiftory.  Thus  Odericus  Vitalis, 
who  wrote  thirteen  books  of  church  hiftory,  in  his  firft  and 
fecond  books  treats  pretty  largely  of  the  military  aftions  of  the 
Normans,  in  France,  England,  and  Apulia,  to  the  year  1141. 
about  which  time  he  lived. 

Of  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  there  has  been  no  failure  fince  the 
firft  introduftion  of  chriftianity  into  this  iflartd,  quite  down  to 
the  reformation.  Of  thefc  fome  have  written  general  ecclefiaf- 
tical hiffory,  others  the  particular  hiftories  of  certain  biflioprics 
and  bifliops,  of  particular  orders  of  monks  and  faints ;  but  for 
thefe  I  refer  you  to  Nicholfon,  who  has  treated  very  largely 
of  all  the  moft  confiderablc  of  them  j  it  not  being  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  take  notice  of  church  hiftory,  any  farther  than  it  is  ne- 
ceflarily  connected  with  civil.     In  this  view,  however,  I  muft 

not 
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not  fail  to  mention  Burners  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.  For 
never  were  the  affairs  of  church  and  ftate  fo  intimately  con- 
ne£led  as  during  that  period.  This  hiftorian  gives  us  a  parti- 
cular account  of  all  the  affairs  of  \ht  reformation,  from  its 
firft  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  it  was  finally 
fettled  and  completed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  I559» 
The  collection  of  records  which  he  gives  in  the  conclufion  of 
each  volume  fupplles  good  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  all  he  ad- 
vances in  the  body  of  his  hiftory,  and  are  much  more  pcrfeft 
than  could  reafonably  be  expelled,  after  the  pains  taken  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  to  fupprefs  every  thing  that  carried  the  marks 
of  the  reformation  upon  it. 

The  Memorials  of  ArchbiJJyop  Cranmer  have  been  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Strype,  who  has  adhered  to  Burnet's  method,  giving 
his  own  hiftorical  account  in  three  books  ;  the  firft  of  which 
ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fccond  at  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  and  the  third  at  that  of  Cranmer  himfclf.  In  the 
cx)nclu{ion  there  is  a  good  coUecHiion  of  records^  among  which 
are  feveral  authentic  letters,  and  other  papers  of  value  then  firft 
made  public. 

Of  all  the  books  not  directly  hiftorical,  none  are  of  fuch  Im- 
mediate ufc,  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  hiftory,  as  Law 
Books.  In  thefe  we  may  trace  both  the  greater  and  more  mi- 
nute changes  in  the  internal  conftitution  of  the  nation,  with 
innumerable  other  important  articles  of  which  general  hiftorians 
take  but  little  notice.  I  fliall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of 
all  our  moft  ancient  lawbooks,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written. 

The  firft  book  of  laws  which  draws  our  attention  is  that 
which  is  entitled  Coufumier  de  Normandy^  and  would  do  much 
more  fo,  if  it  were,  as  feme  have  imagined,  an  ancient  formulary 
drawn  up  by  the  firft  priii:';s  of  that  country,  and  brought  in 
hither  by  the  contjucror.  But  though  it  contains  many  particu- 
lars which  prove  it  not  to  be  of  fo  great  antiquity,  it  would  ftill 
be  of  tonfidcrablc  value,  if  it  were  compiled,  as  the  author 
himfclf  hints,  forty  years  after  the  acceftion  of  King  Richards 
There  are  in  it  many  cf  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeifor^ 

and 
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and  other  Saxon  kings,  but  mixed  with  Norman  cuftoms  that 
are  no  way  related  to  them.  Though  a  great  part  of  this  com- 
pilation is  very  ancient,  feveral  paragraphs  are  tranflated  almoft 
verbatim  out  of  Glanville ;  yet  fome  of  his  courts  o0  juftice^ 
original  writs,  &c.  are  not  fo  much  as  named  in  it. 

The  next  author  is  Rainulph  de  GlanvitU^  who  was  chief  juC- 
tice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  book  that  now  bears  his 
name  (though  there  have  been  fome  difputes  about  the  author 
of  it)  was  firft  publifhed  by  the  perfuafion  and  procurement  of 
Sir  William  Stamford,  and  has  fince  had  feveral  editions.  Its 
title  is  TraElatus  de  Legibus  et  Conjuetudimbus  Regnl  Angliay  isfr. 
It  is  divided  into  fourteen  books,  each  of  which  relates  to  a  diC- 
tinft  divifion  of  the  law,  as  it  flood  in  his  time ;  and  in  all  thefe 
he  gives  the  forms  of  fuch  writs  as  were  then,  and  are  moflly 
ftill  in  ufe,  upon  all  the  feveral  occadons  that  are  treated  of. 

John  Brafton,  the  author  of  a  trcatifc  which  goes  by  his 
name,  was  judge  itinerant  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  This  truly  vene- 
rable code  of  our  ancient  common  law  confifts  of  five  books, 
which  begin  with  the  feveral  legal  ways  of  procuring  property, 
and  proceed  to  thofe  of  the  jufl:  maintaining  or  recovering  it. 
This  method  is  very  conformable  to  that  of  the  cmperorjuftinian, 
whofe  laws  are  alfo  fometimes  quoted  as  familiarly  as  if  they 
were  part  of  the  known  common  law  of  this  kingdom.  On 
every  head  this  author  intcrfperfes  a  rcgifter  of  proper  writs,  and 
reports  of  adjudged  cafes  in  both  benches,  as  alio  of  fuch  as  had 
been  tried  before  the  judges  in  Eyre,  aflize,  &ic. 

The  author  of  that  methodical  and  learned  treatlfe  which 
bears  the  name  of  FUta^  wrote  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ed- 
wards, mod  probably  the  fecond  or  third.  In  his  firfl  book 
xhe  inlifts  chjetly  upon  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  in  the  fecond  he 
gives  a  moft  full  and  curious  account  of  all  the  afTairs  of  the  king's 
houfliold,  with  many  otlier  particulars  that  greatly  illuflrate  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times  ;  and  in  the  four  following  he  fhews  the 
praifbice  of  our  courts  of  judicature,  the  forms  of  writs,  expli- 
cation of  law  terms,  occ.  He  fometimes  tranfcribes  the  very 
words  of  Draclcn,  r.nd  Ibnict'incs  h^.s  tnc  fame  things  that  we 
find  in  one  of  Braclons  epito  rizcrs,  Gilbert  de  Ihoruton. 

The 
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The  hft  mentioned  writer  modelled  his  abftra£tof  the  com- 
mon law  as  he  thought  would  be  moft  ufeful  in  explaining  a£b 
of  parliament.  He  frequently  quits  Bra£ton's  method,  and 
makes  iJfTe  of  one  which  looks  more  confufed. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Hengham  was  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His 
Summas  have  always  paft  under  the  titles  of  Hengham  MagfiOj 
and  Parvoj  and  have  both  the  fame  common  fubjeA,  treating  of 
the  ancient  and  now  obfolete  forms  of  pleading  in  effmns  and 
defaults.  They  were  long  fince  tranflated  into  Englifh  ;  but 
that  being  done  in  the  language  of  Edward  II. 's  or  III.'s  time, 
it  was  thought  moft  advifeable  to  print  them  in  their  original 
Latin.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Selden,  who  publifhed  them 
with  Fortefcue,  adding  a  few  notes  of  his  own  in  Englifh. 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  many  more  treatifes  on  matters 
of  law,  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  wherein  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar  began  firft  to  flourifh  ;  but  not  being  much  con* 
ducive  to  the  purpofe  of  hiftory,  the  mention  of  them  is  omitted 
in  this  place. 

Andrew  Horn,  the  author  of  the  Mirroir  de  Jufticey  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  deiign  was  to  give  the  judges  of 
his  time  a  view  of  what  they  (hould  have  been,  and  what  they 
were.  He  frequently  quotes  the  rolls  of  tKc  Saxon  times,  and 
even  their  very  year  books^  which  are  now  vanifhed  ;  which  (hews 
that  we  have  loft  many  of  our  bcft  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  ages.  He  pretends  to  have  perufed  all  the  laws 
of  tliis  ifland  ever  fince  the  reign  of  King  Arthur.  The  Englifh 
edition  differs  very  much  from  the  French,  and  yet  the  tranf- 
lator  pretends  that  he  kept  clofe  to  the  words  and  meaning  of 
his  author. 

That  excellent  French  manual  of  our  laws  which  bears  the 
name  of  Briton^  Mr.  Nicholfon  thinks  was  written  by  that 
John  Breton,  whom,  we  find  one  of  the  king's  jufticcs  together 
with  Ralph  and  Roger  de  Hengham,  in  the  firft  year  of  Edward 
II.  \Vingatc*s  edition  is  juftly  commended  for  the  care  and 
judgment  of  the  publifher  ;  fuch  various  readings  being  ^dded 
in  the  appendix  as  ferve  very  much  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  the 
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former  impreffion.  The  language  is  the  true  old  French  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  appears  from  the  authentic  inftruments 
of  thofe  days,  and  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  Littleton  in 
the  fifteenth.  The  whole  hook  runs  in  the  name  and  ftile  of 
the  king  him(elf,  as  a  fymmary  of  all  the  laws  then  in  force 
within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of  pleading  was  brought  to 
its  perfeAioi^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  little  manual 
of  entries  which  bears  the  name  of  Nova  Narrationes  wa6 
£rftcoIlefted  and  pubiifhed.  It  gives  us  fuch  forms  of  courts, 
declarations,  defenibrs,  pleas,  &c.  as  were  then  in  ufe.  To 
which  are  added  the  articuli  ad  novas  narrationes ^  being  a  com- 
mentary or  fome  fhort  rules  upon  them.  i£ut  all  thefe  areMew 
and  defective  in  comparifon  with  what  we  have  in  thofe  books 
of  entries  which  are  the  work  of  later  times,  the  chief  whereof 
are  thofe  by  IVtlliam  Raftaly  Sir  Edward  Coh,  and  Sir  Humphry 
'  Winch.  ' 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  chief  juftice  of  the  kmg's  bench 
during  half  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  his  book,  which  is  en- 
titled De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglie^  and  which  is  written  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  the  prince  and  himfelf,  he  proves  that 
all  kings  are  under  obligation  to  be  converfant  in  the  laws  of 
their  own  realms ;  that  our  laws  are  not  alterable  at  the  fole 
will  of  our  monarchs ;  that  our  conftitution,  or  common  law, 
is  the  moft  reafonable,  as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe,  and 
more  equitable  in  many  things,  in  which  he  inftances,  than  even 
the  civil  law,  or  the  laws  of  neighbouring  nations,  and.that  our 
kings  are  greater  and  more  potent  in  the  liberties  and  properties 
oif  their  oWn  people,  than  arbitrary  tyrants  in  the  vaflalage 
of  thei^  flaves.  This  book  was  firfi  tranilated  and  publi(hed, 
together  with  its  Englifli  verfion,  by  R.  Mulcafter,  and  was 
afterwards  reviled  and  improved  with  a  few  curfory  notes,  by 
Mr.  Selden. 

Nicholas  Statham,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  was  the  firft  who  reduced  the  larger  ar.% 
guments  and  tedious  reports  of  the  year  books  into  a  (hort 
fyftem  under  proper  heads  and  common  places,  which  be  did  as 
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low  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     Hb  example  has  been  followed 
by  many  other  perfons. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton  vns  one  of  the  juftices  of  common 
pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  Book  of  Tenuns  is  ftudicd 
by  every  body  who  pretends  to  any  acquaintance  with  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  been  more  frequently 
printed  than  any  other  law  book  whatever;  though  many 
particulars  of  his  common  law  are  altered  by  a£ls  of  parlia- 
ment, and  others  are  difufed  and  grown  obfolete.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  fays  that  this  is  the  moft  perfedt  and  abfolute  work  that  ever 
was  written  in  any  human  fcience.  The  firft  volume  of  Cokeys 
lufitutes  is  only  a  tranilation  and  comment  upon  this  book. 
Sir  Edward's  Complete  CopykoldiTy  may  alfo  be  read  as  a  fecond 
commentary  on  Littleton's  tenures ;  and  together  with  thefe,  it 
will  be  highly  convenient  to  perufe  Sir  Henry  Spelman*s  trea- 
tife  on  the  original  growth,  propagation,  and  condition  of  lands 
and  tenures  l^  knight's  fervice  in  England. 

The  dialogue  in  two  parts,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
DoSlor  and  Stttdetit^  was  written  by  one  Chriftopher  St.  Ger- 
main, barriftcr  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  diedtn  the  year  1540. 
The  dciign  of  the  book  was  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  to  (hew  how  con- 
iiftent  every  one  of  its  precepts  is  with  right  reafon  and  a  good 
,  confciencc. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbcrt  was  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  com- 
mon plc;vs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  author  of  the 
New  Natura  Bra^fium,  which  was  carefully  reviewed  by  William 
Raftal,  who  added  a  table  and  fome  other  proper  ornament^  to 
what  its  excellent  author  feems  to  have  left  unfinifhed. 

There  were  ten  volumes  of  the  Tliar  Books  printed  by  fub- 
fcription  in  the  year  1679.  Thefe  began  with  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  and  ended  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To 
thefe  were  afterwards  added  the  cafes  adjudged  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II*  coUefled  by  Serjeant  Mainard,  out  of  feverol  ancient 
manufc^pts. 

Anciently  judgments  at  the  common  law  were  recorded  wlrii 
the  reafons  and  caufes  of  fuch  judgments,  and  the  cuftomwas. 
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continued  during  the  whole  ragn  of  Edward  L  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  Edward  IL  But  this  cuftom  ceafed  in  Edward 
III.'s  time,  when  caufes  were  numerous,  and  the  praAice  of  the ' 
law  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection.  Hence  arofe  the  trouble 
of  thofe  reporters  of  cafes^  who  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign 
have  fupplied  the  defeAs  of  the  records,  and  not  only  afford 
us,  as  thefe  do,  the  final  determination  of  the  judges  in  each 
cafe^  but  alfo  the  intermediate  reafonings  and  debates  on  which 
fuch  judgment  was  founded.  The  authors  of  thefe  reports  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  daily  increafing. 

The  preceding  writers  are  neceflary  to  be  ftudied  by  a  perfbn 
who  would  enter  minutely  into  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  irith 
refpeA  to  thofe  things  to  which  they  relate  ;  but  a  perfon  may 
understand  our  general  hiftorians  very  well  if  he  be  mafter  of 
Blackjtonfs  Commentaries^  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  law,  Sulli- 
van's LeAures,  and  Dalrymple  on  feudal  property,  together  with 
fomeof  Lord  Kaims'  law  tra£b,  for  the  ancient  ftate  01  it,  and 
the  capital  changes  it  has  undergone  to  the  prefent  time.  Jacob's 
Law  Diftionary  is  likewii^e  a  very  ufeful  book  to  be  co^fulted  oc« 
caiion2dly,  in  reading  a  courfe  of  Englifh  hiftory  \  as  alfo  Brady's 
Gloflary,  fubjoined  t<^  his  Introdu£tioh  to  the  old  Englifh  His- 
tory. But  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  English  law,  it  can 
be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfcdl  idea  that  any  perfon  can  ^et  oi 
the  Englifli  hiftory. 
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LECTURE       XXX. 

Of  the  Engli/b  Records.  Royal  Proclamations.  Difpatcbes  and 
InJlruEHons  for  Foreign  Minifiers.  Leagues^  Treaties^  Memt^ 
rialSf  isfc.  wljere  to  be  found.  Records  of  the  Old  Court  of  Chi^ 
valry,  jigard^s  ColleBions.  Cottotis  Library.  Records  of 
Foreign  States.  Rymer^s  Foedera.  The  Green  Cloth.  AQs  of 
Parliament.      RaftaPs  ColleBion.     Prynnis  Ahridgmenty   and 

r  others.  Jourmds  of  both  Houfes.  Summons  of  the  Nobility  im 
Dugdale.  Records  in  the  Courts  of  Weftmnfier.  Dijpofition  of 
the  Records  in  the  Tower. 

Jt  R  O  M  books  and  writings  which  have  beeh  publlfhedj  I 
proceed  to  give  feme  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  records 
which  our  country  affords,  and  which  a  diligent  hiftorianmay 
greatly  avail  himfelf  of.  Of  thefe  records,  fome  or  other  arc 
daily  publifhed,  but  many  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  we  can  never 
cxpcft  there  \*  ill  be  any  other  than  fingle  copies  of  them  ex- 
tan  t  J  or  at  moft  but  a  few  copies  of  each.  Thefe  therefore 
cannot  be  confulted  without  having  recourfe  to  the  places  where 
they  are  preferved,  of  which  I  (hall  give  the  bcft  information  I 
can  collcft  from  Nicholfon  and  other  writers. 

To  preferve  as  much  dif^inftnefs  as  pofllble  in  this  account, 
I  fliall  firft  give  an  account  of  thofe  records  which  are  preferved 
within  the  verge  of  the  king's  Court  and  Palace  Royal ;  fe- 
condly,  of  thofe  which  relate  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament ; 
thirdly,  thofe  of  the  courts  of  Wcftminfter,  &c.  and'  laftly, 
thofe  of  an  eccleflaftical  nature.  Articles  of  lefs  note  wiU  be 
introduced  occafionally,  where  the  mention  of  them  will  appear 
the  mod  natural. 

The  fociety  of  antiquaries  projefted  by  S'r  Robert  Cotton, 
Mr.  Camden,  and  others,  took  particular  care  to  make  it  one  of 
the  rules  and  ftatutes  of  their  community,  that  all  Xht proclama- 
tions of  our  kings  and  queens  fliould  be  preferved  in  their 
library.  Thefe  are  the  more  valuable,  becaufe  general  hiftp- 
ri^ns,  although  they  take  notice  of  what  is  commanded  or  pro- 
hibited by  royal  authority,  feldom  give  us  the  reafons  of  fuch 
public  cdi<ftS|  which  are  always  cxpreffcd  in  the  inftrument 
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itfelfy  and  are  much  more  valuable  than  it,  as  the7  often  con- 
tain a  good  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

Charters,  and  letters  patent,  making  grants  of  privileges! 
offices,  and  penfions  are  at  this  day  enrolled  in  chancery  ;  but 
as  they  formerly  took  their  rife  at  the  king's  Court  of  Rcfidencc 
they  arc  to  be  looked  for  in  the  paper  office. 

To  diftinguiih  thofe  that  are  truly  ancient  and  genuine  from 
fuch  as  are  counterfeit,  it  will  be  requifite  to  be  perfeftly  well 
ikiiled  in  the  feveral  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  king's 
feals  and  titlesv  of  which  Nicholfon  gives  a  particular  account. 
For  ancient  and  modem  precedents  of  charters  confult  Shep- 
herd's treatife  of  corporations,  fraternities  and  guilds. 

Occafional  proclamations  with  all  difpatches  and  inftruc-> 
tions  for  foreign  minifters,  letters  of  intelligence,  and  other 
public  papers  which  are  communicated  to  the  two  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  are  tranfmitted  to  the  paper  office^  wherein  they  are  all . 
difpofed  by  way  of  library,  in  a  place  of  good  fecurity  and  Con- 
venience within  the  king's  Royal  Palace  at  Whitehall.  There 
are  likewife  the  credentials  of  ambaiTadors,  the  letters  of  fo- 
reign princes  and  fVates,  leagues,  treaties,  memorials,  &c.  Of 
what  great  ufe  to  any  hiftorian  a  free  accefs  to  this  trcafure  may 
be,  appears  from  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  Reformation.  Befides 
thefe  affiftances,  the  inquifitive  hiftorian  will  here  find  a  grestt 
variety  of  papers  relating  to  the  decrees  and  tranfaftions  of  fe- 
veral of  our  ancient  as  well  as  modern  palace  courts. 

The  court  of  chivalry  has  been  long  difcontinued,  but  fomc  of 
its  records  that  relate  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Marflialfea  are  ftill 
in  the  Paper  office.  There  is  however  little  in  them  to  an  hiftori- 
an's  purpofe.  What  is  moft  confiderable  in  this  rich  treafure  is 
the  vaft  coUeftion  we  here  meet  with  of  memorials,  inftruAions^ 
plenipotentiary  powers,  granted  in  feveral  reigns  and  on  feveral 
occaiions  to  our  ambafladors  and  envoys,  or  papers  of  the  like 
kind  prefented  by  the  minifters  of  foreign  princes  and  ftates 
redding  in  England.  That  great  Kght  in  hiftory  may,  be  had 
from  thefe  is  evident  from  Diggs^s  complete  Amhaffadar^  the 
hiftory  of  Sir  Thomas  Randolt's  cmbafly  to  the  emperor  of 
Ruffia,  and  many  other  works. 

In 
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In  the  Receipt-office  in  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  (hort  coU 
leftion  of  all  leagues,  treaties  of  peace,  intercourfes  and  mar- 
riages with  foreign  nations,  compiled  by  the  induibrious  anti- 
quary Agard  I  but  this  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  that  immenfe 
ftore  which  Sir  John  Cotton's  library  will  afford  of  thefe  mat- 
ters. We  have  there  no  lefs  than  forty-three  volumes  of  trea- 
ties between  the  Englifli,  Scotch,  and  French,  in  a  £iir  and 
regular  nlethod,  befides  many  more  of  the  like  kind  in  a  more 
loofe  and  difperfed  condition. 

Nor  are  the  memoirs  of  our  own  ambafladors  only  of  great 
ufe  to  an  Englifh  hiftorian  *,  thofe  of  our  neighbouring  nations 
are  no  lefs  fo ;  thofe  efpecially  with  which  this  kingdom  has 
maintained  the  greateft  correfpondence  in  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce ;  as  France  and  Holland,  from  which  countries  we 
are  often  obliged  to  fetch  our  information  in  fome  articles, 
concerning  which  our  own  hiflorians  afford  us  no  fatisfaAion. 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  whenever  we 
£ud  our  own  affairs  interwoven  with  thofe  of  other  countries. 
This  want  is  in  part  fupplied  by  Rymer^s  Fosdera^  an  immenfe 
work,  undertaken  by  the  command,  and  at  the  expence  of  queen 
Anne.  It  contains  not  only  iini(hed  treaties,  but  letters  of 
great  prihces,  and  their  chief  minifters  of  ftate,  in(lru£Uons  to 
ambaffadors,  and -other  minifters  reiiding  in  foreign  courts. 
Papal  bulls  of  all  kinds,  conge  d'elires,  and  of  reftitutions  of 
temporalities,  royal  mandates  to  jhe  clergy  for  commemorative 
mailes,  faf^s,  and  thankfgivings,  &c.  fculptures  of  ancient  hands 
and  feals,  and  many  other  curious  pletcs  of  antiquity. 

There  is  another  repofitory  of  our  court  records  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  green  cloth.  In  this  office 
are  not  only  prefervcd  the  accounts  of  the  king's  houfliold  ex- 
pences,  but  alfo  fuch  orders  as  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  by  the  lord  ftcward,  chamberlain,  comptroller,  &c.  for 
the  more  regular  behaviour  of  the  inferior  fervants.  There 
Ifkewife  (;^nd  not  in  Chancery)  were  commonly  inroUed  all 
letters  and  writings  concerning  fuch  matCrs  of  ilatc  as  were 
not  fit  to  be  ipade  public. 

A  collection  of  the  laws  before  Magna  Charta  was  made  by 
^ir  Henry  Spelman,  and  is  now  among  the  many  choice  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Afls 
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Afts  of  parliament  often  give  hints  of  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  being  ena^ed,  fo 
that  many  parts  of  our  hiftory  may  be  recovered  from  them  ; 
cfpecially  if  compared  with  the  writers  ejther  in  divinity  or 
morality  about  the  fame  date.  Thus  the  ftatute  againft  the  mul- 
tiplication of  metals  {hows  the  attention  which  was  given  tb 
chemical  experiments  iq  order  to  difcover  the  philofopher's 
ftonc  J  and  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  cannon  yeomen  confirms  the 
fame  fa^. 

The  putting  of  marginal  notes  to  the  ftatutes  at  large  was 
.  firft  begun  by  William  Raftal,  who  coUefted  all  in  force  from  ~ 
Magna  Charta  to  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Thefe 
colleftions  have  been  carried  on  by  different  hands  to  the  prefent 
time.  But  fince  thefe  col]e6tions  are  in  many  refpeifls  deficient, 
the  diligent  hiftorian  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
original  records. 

.  Before  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  ftatutes  were  all  engrofled  on  parchment,  and  pro- 
claimed openly  in  every  county;  but  this  cuftom  h'a^' fince 
been  difcontinued.  In  thefe  p'arliamentary  rolli-'are  many 
decifions  of  difficult  points  in  law,  in  which  we  have  not  only* 
the  final  refolution  and  judgment  of  the  court,  tut  alfo  the 
reafons  of  it. 

An  exa£b  abridgment  of  as  many  of  the  parliamentary  records 
as  were  to'  be  had  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  the  refgn  of 
Edward  II.  to  that  of  Richard  III.  was  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  publifhed  by  William  Prynne.  There  is  a  fair 
traiifcript  of  thofe  from  the  firft  of  Edward  III.  to  the  forty- 
third  qf  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Cotton  library,  where  there 
are  alfo  two  volumes  of  indexes  to  the  Tower  records. 

The  laft  fort  of  parliamentary  records  are  the  journals  of  the 
tords  and  commons  wherein  every  vote  that  pafTes  Is  carefully 
regiftcred  by  the  clerks  of  the  feveral  houfes.  A  complete 
journal  of  the  tranfaftions  of  both  houfes,  from  the  firft  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  feventh  of  Edward  VI.  was  drawn  up  by 
Robert  Boyer,  and  is  now  in  the  Cotton  library ;  but  the 
furcft  fountain  is  that  of  the  original  records  themfelvcs  in  the 
Tower  and  Parliament-oiHcc.  Tbefe  journals  have  lately  beca 
printed.  Sir 
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Sir  William  Dugdale  has  giycn  us  a  perfeft  copy  of  all  the 
fummonfes  of  the  nobility  to  all  the  great  councils  and  parlia- 
ments of  this  realm,  from  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
prefent  time^,  wherein  we  likewife  find  the  like  mandates  to  the 
clergy  and  commons. 

The  records  of  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminftcr  are  firft  de- 
pofited  in  the  chapel  at  the  rolls,  and  as  that  grows  full  and 
overftocked,  they  are  removed  to  the  Tower ;  where,  in  two 
feveral  apartments,  they  are  methodically  arranged  according 
to  their  various  kinds  and  ufes.  In  Wakefield  Tower  are  the 
inrollments  of  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  the 
original  laws  as  they  pafied  the  royal  aflent,  authentic  memoirs 
of  tbeEngllfh  atchievements  in  France  and  other  nations,  forms 
of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the  eftablifhment  and 
laws  of.  Ireland,  liberties,  and  privileges  granted  to  cities,  cor- 
porations, and  private  fubjedls,  tenures  and  furveys  of  lands 
and  manures,  infpeximus's  of  charters  and  deeds,  made  before 
and  foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  boundaries  of  all  the  forefts 
in  £ng)^n^,  &c.  In  fhort,  we  have  here,  according  to  the  pe- 
tition of  the  commons  in  parliament,  the  perpetual  evidence  of 
every  man*s  rights  without  which  no  ftory  of  the  nation  (to  ufc 
Dr.  Chamberlain's  words)  can  be  written  or  proved.  In  Julius 
Caefar's  chapel  in  the  White  Tower  there  is  another  vaft  coUec- 
tion  of  records,  out  of  which  the  indefatigable  William  Prynne 
c:>llefted  his  four  large  volumes.  Any  of  thefe  may  be  fecn  and 
perufed  by  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  confult  them,  there  being 
.a  perfon  appointed  to  attend  for  that  purpofe,  eight  hours  every 
day  in  fummer,  and  fix  in  winter.  . 

In  the  records  of  the  courts  of  ffing's-bench  we  are  to  look 
for  all  judgments  ^pon  notorious  treafons,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  &c.  as  alfo  for  the  like  upon '  common  pleas,  by  bill  for 
debt,  covenant,  promife,  &c«  againft  the  immediate  officers  of 
the  King's  court.  The  public  records  of  this  court,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  Common  Pleas,  preceding  the  firft  year  of  Henry 
VI.  are  in  the  cliapter  houfe  of  the  church  of  Weftminfter  j 
but  thofe  of  that  year  and  downwards  are  kept  in  the  upper  trca- 
fury,  adjoining  to  Weftminfter-hall  9  fuch  only  excepted  as  are 
of  daily  ufe,  and  not  above  ten  years  old,  which  are  in  the 
^uftody  of  the  clerks  in  the  lower  treafury.  ^-^ 
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The  petty  Bag-cffice.  The  Mqfier  of  the  Rolls.  Reglflrum  ie 
Cancellaria.  Lower  Exchequer,  The  Pipe-cffice,  Thefeveral 
Remembrancers.  Doom/day  Bbok.  The  red  Book  of  the  Ex^ 
chequer.  The  black  book.  Tefa  Nevtllt.  Records  of  the 
inferior  Courts.  Thofe  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.' 
The  Office  "rf  Ordnance.  The  Libraries  and  Mufeums  of  Nohle^ 
ihen  and  private  Gentlemen.  Ufe  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
What  Records  have  been  publifhed.  Formulare  Anglicanum. 
Pedigrees  of  ancient  Families.  Old  Accounts  of  Expences  and 
DifburfemenU  in  Families,  Ledger  Books^  and  other  Domejic 
Records.  MonaJHcum  Anglicanum  by  Dugdale.  Notiiia  Mo-* 
naflica  by  Tanner.  Univerftty  Monuments.  Hijloriola  Ox^ 
onienfs.  fTood's  Hifory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.  Black 
Book  of  Cambridge.  Lives  of  Engli/h  Writers  by  Leland  and 
others.     Regifters  in  Ecclefiaflical  Courts. 


X  H  E  records  of  that  court  of  Chancery  wherein  the  pro- 
cefs  runs  fecundum  legem  et  conjuetudinem  Anglia  arc  filed 
up  in  the  petty  hag-office.  The  chief  clerk  of  this  court  is  the 
Mafter  of  the  Rolls.  In  his  keeping  are  the  inroUments  of 
all  letters  patent,  treaties  and  leagues,  deeds,  and  purchafes^ 
recognizances,  commiffions  of  appeal,  oyei^  and  terminer,  &c. 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  reft 
having  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Tower.  Moft  of  the  Chancery 
records  were  deftroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  in  the  ' 
time  of  Richard  11. 

There  are  feveral  repofitories  of  the  records  belonging  to  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  all  of  which  are  under  the  immediate 
care  and  infpeftion  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls.  Firft,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Rolls,  the  oldeft  record  is  a  patent  roll  of  Edward  V. 
thofe  that  bear  any  higher  date  being  long  fince  depofited  in 
the  Tower.  Thofe  of  the  following  reigns  to  the  end  of  Queen 

Elizabeth, . 
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Elizabeth,  and  fomewhat  lower,  are  ftill  kept  here  in  good 
order.  Secondly^  The  petty  Bog-office  firft  receives  the  enroll- 
ments of  patents  with  the  privy  icaU  and  eftreats  from  the  fix 
clerks,  but  is  obliged  to  tranfxnit  the  former  to  the  chapel» 
and  the  latter  to  the  Exchequer ;  fo  that  nothing  ancient  is  to 
be  looked  for  here.  Thirdly,  In  the  Escamner'i'cffici  arc  de- 
pofitions  of  witnefies,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  fome  few  that  are  higher.  Fourthly,  The 
moil  noble  repofitory  of  the  ancient  records  in  Chancery  is  in 
the  Tower^  under  the  ultimate  infpedlion  of  the  mafler  of  the 
Rolls.  The  principal  treafure  under  his  charge  lies  in  feveral 
prefles  within  that  part  of  the  palace  which  bears  the  name  of. 
Wakefield  Ttnvir.  The  contents  of  thefe  are  very  large.  A 
general  account  of  them  in  alphabetical  order  may  be  feen  in 
Nicholfon. 

Another  coniiderable  treafure  of  records  within  the  precin<fh 
of  the  Tower  of  London^  and  under  the  fame  infpe^tion  with  ' 
the  former,  is  in  that  part  which  is  called  Cafars  Cbc^L  There 
is  a  large  colleAion  of  proceedings  in  Chancery  as  high  as  the 
times  of^Henry  VI^  together  with  regiilar  bills,  anfwers  and 
depofitions,  from  the  firft  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  privy  feaH, 
manucaptions,  &c.  from  the  days  of  Edward  L  and  feveral 
other  particulars.  ^ 

There  is  one  famous  monument  of  antiquity  belonging  to 
this  court  which  they  call  Regifirunk  de.  Cancellaria^  or  the  re- 
giAer  of  writs,  containing  the  form  of  writs  at  the  common 
law.     Thefe  have  often  been  printed. 

In  the  hands  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  lower  Exche- 
quer there  are  many  ancient  records,  leagues,  and  treaties 
with  foreign  princes,  ftandards  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
fures,  &c.  There  were  anciently  four  feveral  apartments  where- 
in the  records  of  the  Exchequer  were  kept,  being  all  in  the 
cuf^ody  and  under  the  charge  of  {he  chamberlains  of  that  court. 
A  particular  account  of  thele  wltli  their  contents  may  be  feen  in 
Nicholion. 

Of  the  other  repofitories  of  exchequer  records  the  principal 
is  the  Pipe-cjjlcej  wherein  arc  kept  the  great  rolls  of  the  Exche*  . 

quer^ 
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^iur^  that  is  one  bundle  for  every  year,  from  the  reigfi  of  king 
Henry  11.  to  the  prefcnt  time.  In  thcfe  ai'c  ftated  the  accounts 
of  the  royal  revenue*  whether  certain  or  cafual.  The  moft 
ancient  record  in  this  office  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
King  Stephen. 

There  are  alfo  other  offices  belonging  to  this  high  court  not  to 
be  overlooked  by  an  hiftorian,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
their  feveral  remembrancersy  as  firft,  that  of  the  ^eer^s  Renum-  . 
hraneer i  fecondly  of  the  Lord  Treafurer's  Remembrancer: 
thirdly,  the  Office  of  Pleas ;  and  fourthly,  the  Office  of  Remem^ 
hraneer  of  Jirfi  Fruits  and  Tenths,  To  thefc  are  to  be  added  the 
Courts  of  Wardsy  Ihe  records  of  which  n^v  make  part  of  the 
treafary  of  tlie  Queen's-bench.  There  is  alfo  an  apartment  in 
the  Exchequer  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Augmentation^ffice* 
For  the  contents  of  thofc  I  refer  to  Nichdlfon. 

Among  all  the  ancient  records  in  the  Exchequer,  Doomf" 
day  booh  is  defervedly  of  the  greate(l  reputation  and  value. 
It  is  a  tax  book  made  by  the  commiffioners  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  wherein  is  an  exa£t  furvey  of  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  in  England.  It  does  not  only  account  for  the 
feveral  baronies,  kpights  fees,  and  plough  lands,  but  gives 
alfo  the  number  of  families,  men,  foldiers,  hnfbandmcn,  fer- 
vants,  and  cattle ;  what  rent,  hew  much  meadow,  pa(lure, 
woods,  tillage,  common  heath,  marOi,  &c«  every  one  poflefTed. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  whereof  the  former  gives  a  fuccinft  de- 
fcription  of  thirty-three  counties,  and  the  latter  a  fomewhat 
larger  account  of  Eflex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  the  front 
of  each  county  (lands  a  lift  of  the  lords  of  the  foil ;  that  is,  the 
king  and  a  few  of  his  nobles.  Sir  Henry  Spclman  has  given 
us  a  fample  of  the  book,  but  it  is  fai J  that  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries are  about  undertakiitg  the  publication  of  the  whole. 

There  is  alfo  in  the  keeping  of  the  king's  remembrancer  a  mif-  . 
cellany  of  ancient  treaties,  which  go  by  the  name  of  iht  red  book 
of  the  Exchequer,  It. has  fome  things  (as  number  of  the  hides 
of  land  in  many  of  our  coimties)  relating  to  the  times  before  the 
conqueft,  and  the  ceremonies  ufcd  at  the  coronation  of  queen 
Eleanor  wife  to  King  Henry  III.    There  is  likewife  an  cxa£l 
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coUe^on  of   the  efcuages  under  Henry  11.  Ridiard  I.  and 
King  John. 

The  jblach  booh  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  compiled  by  Qcrvife 
of  Tilbury,  nephew  to  King  Henry  II.  In  this  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  court  of  the  king's  Ex- 
chequer ;  the  manner  of  bating  the  accounts  of  thofe  times^ 
and  the  way  of  colle^ng  the  rents,  both  in  money  and  pur- 
veyances of  victuals,  &c. 

The  great  roll  which  bears  the  name  of  Tejla  NevilH  was 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  contains  an  account  of 
all  the  lands  held  in  grand  or  petty  ferjeantry  within  the  county 
of  Hereford. 

The  Englifh  hiftorian  will  alfo  find  his  account  in  confuTting 
txrcaiionally  the  records  of  aflize,  feifions  of  the  peace,  and  other 
inferior  courts  in  England,  and  in  Wales.  He  ought  alfo  to 
look  into  the  navy  office,  and  the  abftradh  of  accounts,  lifts  of 
the  old  and  new  fkipping,  from  the  feveral  yards  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  &c.  all  which  may  be  feen  in  the  cuftody 
of  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty. 

For  a  jud  eftimate  of  the  military  force  in  England,  there  are 
feveral  repofitories  of  papers  and  rolls,  with  which  an  hiftorian 
fhould  be  acquainted.  But  above  all  the  office  of  ordnana  will 
afford  him  the  beft  acquaintance  with  the  provifions  of  war. 
All  orders  and  inftrudlions  for  the  government  of  this  office, 
as  likewife  all  patents,  and  grants  tg  the  many  officers,  ar- 
tificers, attendants,  and  labourers,  with  the  quarter  books  for 
falaries,  ledgers,  receipts,  and  returns  of  his  majefty's  ftores,  &c. 
are  in  the  cuftody  of  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance  \  as  thofe  for 
the  giving  out  of  any  provifions,  or  ftores,  either  at  th^  Tower 
or  any  other  of  the  king's  magazines,  arc  under  the  care  of  the 
clerk  of  the  delivery. 

To  underftand  the  hiftory  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  it  will 
be  ncceffary  to  confult  the  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  of  all 
our  fea  ports  5  with  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  for  them, 
which  will  be  found  with  the  officers  who  have  the  infpeftion 
of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  and  alfo  in  the  journals  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

The 
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The  libraries  and  mufemns  of  many  noblemen  and  private 
gentlemen  are  able  to  afford  a  good  fupply  of  materials  to  an 
hiftorian  who  can  procure  intelligence  of  them,  and  have  accefs 
to  them.  And  iince  the  opening  of  the  Britijb  Mufeum  many 
perfons  are  daily  contributing  to  that  immenfe  and  valuable  cdl- 
leftion,  by  fending  ancient  writings  and  manufcripts  ;  which  are 
much  more  uleiul  when  they  are  thus  made  the  property  of  the 
public,  than  they  could  be  while  they  were  in  their  own  private 
cuftody. 

A  great  number  of  conveyances,  deeds,  and  other  papers  and 
records,  in  the  hands  of  priv^e  fubjeQs,  were  deftroyed  in  the 
civil  wars ;  but  the  fubverfion  of  monaftcries  deibroyed  the 
greateft  number  of  thofe  ufcful  materials  for  hiftory;  fincc 
many  of  the  moft  confiderable  EngUih  families  had  committed 
their  moft  valuable  writings  to  the  cuftody  of  the  monks,  in 
whofe  hands  they  thought  them  fafer  than  at  home.  The  fmall 
fcraps  of  parchment  and  of  paper,  on  which  they  were  com- 
iponly  written,  were  more  liable  to  be  loft  than  the  more  bulky 
inftruments  of  our  days. 

Many  colleAions  of  thefc  private  records  have  been  publifhed . 
Particularly  we  have  a  very  valuable  and  judicious  colle£lion 
of  contraAs,  grants,  and  other  evidences  gathered  chiefly  out  of 
the  augmentation  office  by  Mr.  Maddox,  who  has  placed  them 
in  a  methodical  order,  and  afcertained  the  age  of  every  flngle 
inftrument,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII  I.  under  thd  title  of  Fomiulare  Anglicanum.  The 
general  heads  of  this  work  are  certificates,  confirmations,  com- 
pofitions,  feoffments,  letters  of  attorney,  releafes,  wills,  &c. 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  certainly  genuine  5  and  notice  is 
given  when  there  feems  to  be  reafon  for  fufpedting  any  of  them. 

Had  pedigrees  been  carefiilly  prcferved  in  all  tiie  great   fa- 
milies in  England,  they  would  have  been  of  excellent  fervicc 
to  an  hiftorian ;  fince  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  in  the . 
lives  of  eminent  perfons  are  ufually  recorded  in  them.     But  few 
of  thefe 'pedigrees  arc  to  be  met  with. 

Old  accounts  of  expences  and  diiourfements  In  the  families 
of  noblcinen  and  perfons  of  quality  will  be  of  fingul^irufe  to  an 

hiftorian. 
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hiftorian,  who  cannot  but  be  fenfiblc  of  what  importance  it  is  to  _ 
take  notice  of  rhe  prices  of  food,  cloaths,  and  other  conveniences 
of  life,  the  wag«s  of  fcrvants,  and  day-labourers,  &c. 

^t  is  needlefs  to  obferve  what  advantage  may  accrue  to  hiftorj 
from  the  eptjh!-  ry  cgrrefpondcncey  and  private  journals,  of  emi- 
nent ftatefmen,  as  alfo  from  the  lives  of  fuch  perfoiis,  in  which 
the  mod  important  part  of  the  hiftory  of  their  times  is  necef^ 
farily  introduced. 

The  ufe  of  the  ledger-hooi^  and  other  monaftic  records  b 
very  apparent.  The  mofl  eminent  of  our  hiftorians  arc  greatly 
indebted  to  them.  Hence  they  are  enabled  to  clear  the  defcents 
and  pedigrees  of  many  noble  families,  the  tenures  of  eftates,  the 
ancient  cuftoms  of  counties,  cities,  and  great  towns,  the  foun- 
dations and  endowments  of  churches,  &c.  For  how  fparing 
or  defe^live  foever  the  monks  might  be  in  recording  the  public 
affairs  of  ftate,  we  are  fure  they  were  extremely  diligent  in 
noting  thofe  of  their  own  monafteries ;  whence  it  is,  that  the 
hiflories  of  thofe  cathedrals  which  were  anciently  in  their  pof- 
feffion  are  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  the  kingcjom. 

The  greateft  treafure  of  this  kind  of  ecclefiaftical  records  Is 
contained  in  the  famous  Monajlicon  Anglicanumf  publifhed  in 
three  volumes  folio  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  and  Mr.  Dodf- 
worth.  Great  are  the  advantages  which  all  branches  of  our 
hiftory,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  will  derive  from  this  work ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  private  family  of  any  confideration  in  the 
kingdom  but  here  will  meet  with'fomething  of  its  genealogy 
and  pedigree.  They  are  moft  fcrupuloufly  exadt  in  tranfcribing 
the  ancient  records  \  fo  that  the  bad  Latin,  barbarous  expref* 
fions,  and  other  deformities  of  the  monkiih  ftyle,  are  to  be 
reckoned  beauties  in  them. 

Tanner's  Notitia  Mona/lica  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Mo^ 
nafticon.  It  only  contains  a  fliort  hiftory  of  the  foundation 
and  chief  revolutions  of  all  our  religious  houfes,  but  prefents  us 
with  a  catalogue  of  fuch  writers  (noting  the  places  where  wc 
may  find  them)  as  will  abundantly  furnifh  us  with  fuch  farther 
particulars  as  we  may  have  occafion  for. 

Our 
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Our  two  univerfitics  furnifh  fcvcral  records  worthy  to  be  con- 
fuUed  hj  our  hiftorians.  There  are  no  lefs  than  twenty-one 
volumes  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
as  charters,  orda*$,  ftatutes,  decrees,  letters,  &c.  all  in  manu- 
fcript.  Of  thofe  which  have  been  printed,  the  Hiftoriola  Oxo^ 
ftienfis  is  reckoned  the  moft  authentic.  It  is  only  a  fliort  frag- 
ment of  a  fingle  page  in  odtavo,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the 
Britons  began  an  univerfity  at  Grekelade,  which  the  Saxons  re- 
moved to  Oxford.  Anthony^  Wood  has  publifhed  a  valuable 
iwork  under  the  title  of  The  Htfiory  and  Antiquities  of  tie.  Univer" 
Jitjtf  Oxford. 

The  black  hook  of  Cambridge  makes  as  confiderable  a  figure 
there  as  any  of  the  old  ftatute  books  can  do  at  Oxford,  and  it 
lias  alfo  its  hiftoriola^  which  is  equal  both  for  matter  and  autho- 
rity to  the  other.  The  whole  volume  is  a  colleAion  of  ancient 
charters  and  privileges. 

The  lives  of  Englifti  writers  have  been  written  by  John  Bof- 
ton,  John  Leland,  J.  Pitts,  A.  Wood,  and  John  Tanner,  all 
proper  to  be  confulted  by  an  £ngli(h  hidorian.  For  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thefe  works,  I,  refer  to  Nicholfon. 

The  regifters  of  ecclefiaftical  courts  can  be  but  of  little  ufc 
to  a  writer  of  civil  hiftory,  efpecially  fince  the  reformation. 
It  may  hot,  however,  be  improper  to  obferve  that  regifters  in 
churches,  of  marriages,  chriftenings,  and  burials,  were  firft 
appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  year  1538,  juft  upon  the  diflblution 
*  of  the  monafteries.  lliefe  have  been  of  fome  ufe,  and  migl.c 
be  of  more  if  care  were  taken  to  regifter  other  remarkable  oc- 
currences relating  to  the  'public  concerns  of  the  feveral  pa- 
griflics^ 
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LECTURE       XXXII. 

I 

Hiftoriam  of  other  Naiions.  Where  Accounts  of  them  are  to  be 
looked  for.  What  fufficient  for  an  Engtijbman,  Heinaulfs 
Hiftory  of  France.  Ufe  of  the  Univerfal  Hiflory.  Thuanus^ 
GuicciarJinif  Davila,  Voltaire,  Lives*  Voyages  and  Travels,, 
Suites  of  Hi/lories, 

JriAVING  treated  fo  largely  of  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
nation,  I  Ihail  refer  you  to  fuch  writers  as  Wheorc  and 
Rawlinfon  for  the  hiftorians  of  other  particular  countries.  In- 
deed, confidering  the  time  it  will  neceflarity  require  to  get  toler- 
ably well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country  (which 
it  is  certainly  of  the  moft  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with)  it  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  any  perfon,  let  him  have 
ever  fo  much  leifure  for  hiftorical  purfuits,  to  take  the  his- 
tories of  other  countries  from  compilers  of  the  beft  repute ; 
and  even,  of  thefe,  the  moft  voluminous  may  very  well  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  Engli(hmen,  in  general,  for  inftance,  hardly  need 
to  dcfire  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  France  than 
the  abridgment  of  Heinault  will  fupply  them  with.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  the  hiftories  of  other  nations  were  drawn 
up  in  the  fame  compendious  manner,  and  with  fame  judgment. 
We  fhould  then  have,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  marrow  of  hiftory 
difencumbered  of  that  load  of  fuperfluous  matter,  which  makes 
the  reading  of  hiftory  as  it  is  generally  written,  extremely  tire- 
fome  and  difgufting.  But  if  a  perfon  be  pofl*eired  of  the  Uni- 
verfal Hiftory,  he  will  generally  have  it  in  his  power  to  infcMrm 
himfelf  of  as  much  of  the  hiftory  of  any  foreign  country  or 
people,  as  he  can  have  occafion  for,  or  defire. 

There  are  fome  particular  hiftories,  however,  which  are  fo 
excellently  written,  and  the  fubjefts  of  which  are  fo  generally 
interefting,  that  ihaugh  little  notice  be  taken  of  the  affairs  of 
our  own  country  in  them,  no  perfon  of  a  liberal  education  ought 
to  be  unacquainted  with  them.    The  principal  of  thefe,  are, 

Thuanu/s 
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7huanus^s  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  a  work  almoft  equal  to  any 
produftion  of  the  claffical  ages.  Guicciar dittos  hiftory  of  Italy, 
Davilas  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  Bentivoglh's  of  thofe  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Giamion/s  hiftory  of  Naples.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  written  origihally  in  Latin,  and  the  four  laft  in 
Italian. 

No  writer  whatever  can  excel  Vertot  in  the  happy  art  of 
making  hiftory  entertainmg ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  he 
has  facrificed  more  than  he  ought  to  the  graces. 

Voltaire's  general  hiftory  confifts  of  little  more  than  obfer- 
vations  on  a  courfe  of  htftory.  In  general  they  are  certainly  juft, 
and,  to  a  perfon  who  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  hiftories 
to  which  his  obfervations  are  adapted,  nothing  can  be  more  en- 
tertaining ;  and  to  this  his  lively  manner  of  writing  not  a  little 
contributes. 

But  though  the  title  of  his  work  promifes  a  compendious 
view  of  univerfal  hiftory,  and  therefore  might  feem  to  be  in- 
tended for  perfons  who  are  beginning  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  fubjeft ;  not  to  fay  that  it  requires  a  good  ftock  of 
general  knowledge  to  guard  the  mind  againft  his  prejudices, 
and  the  errors  into  which  his  writings  in  general  would  in  many 
refpefts  betray  his  readers. 

Time  is  continually  producing  other  hiftorical  productions  of 
great  excellence,  with  which,  as  they  gain  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  and  fcholars,  it  will  become  all  readers  of  hiftory  to 
make  themfelves  acquainted.  The  recommendation  of  thefe 
muft  be  left  to  the  lefturer  of  the  day. 

Befides  more  general  hiftories,  many  Jingle  lives  are  fo  well 
written,  and  are  fo  peculiarly  interefting  andinftruAive,  that  they 
force  an  almoft  univerfal  attention ;  as  that  of  Sixtus  V.  by  Leti, 
that  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  Hart,  and  many  others.  Voyages  and 
Travels  are  aifo  works  of  an  hiftorical  nature  that  are  univerfally 
pleaiing,  and  of  thofe  every  year  never  fails  to  produce  feveral 
that  give  the  moft  valuable  information,  and  convey  it  in  the 
moft  pleaiing  manner.  The  moft  generally  interefting  are  the 
voyages  of  the  circumnavigators,  as  that  of  Lord  Anfon,  and 
efpecially  the  late  ones  conducted  by  Captain  Cook. 

(^  It 
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It  is  a  particular  fatisfaftion,  after  reading  a  diftinA  and  in- 
terefting;  hiftory  of  any  particular  period,  to  find  another  hif- 
torian  whofe  account  fhall  begin  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
preceding  leaves  offl  I  fhall  mention  two  courfes  of  this  kind 
which  I  have  perufed  with  much  fatisfaAion. 

Philip  De  ComineS)  a  ferious  and  excellent  hiftorian,  has 
left  fuch  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  together  with  many 
particulars  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  as  is  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree interefting  and  improving.  Had  I  the  education  of  a  prince, 
he  fhould  get  many  parts  of  this  hiflory  almoft  by  heart.  It 
ends  with  the  famous  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  and 
with  this  expedition  the  hiftory  of  Guicciardini,  another  very 
exaA  and  copious  hiftorian  begins,  and  where  he  ends,  viz.  a 
little  ^er  the  year  1530,  the  flill  more  celebrated,  and  more 
general  hiftory  of  Thuanus  commences,  ending  near  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  5  including  the  civil  wars  of  that  country, 
every  thing  that  is  interefting  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
half  a  century,  comprizing  events  of  the  greateft  magnitude  and 
importance. 

If  a  pcrfon  cannot  read  Latin,  or  French  (in  which  there  is 
a  good  tranflation  of  Thuanus)  he  may,  after  Guicciardini,  take 
up  the  hiftory  of  Charles  V.  by  Robertfon,  and  with  much  fa- 
tisfaftion  read  that  work,  and  after  it  the  hiftories  of  Philip  II. 
and  III.  by  llr.  Watfon^ 

A  method  of  making  hiftory  particularly  interefting  and 
ufeful,  is  to  make  the  objeA  of  it  fome  particular  perfon  of  dif- 
tingui(hed  eminence,  whofe  hiftory  has  a  connexion  with  al- 
moft every  thing  of  importance  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  in  writing  his  hiftory  to  omit  no  tranfaftion  of  any  mo- 
ment. Such  a  work  is  the  Metnoirs  of  Petrarch  in  three  vo- 
lumes quarto,  which  I  have  read  feveral  times  with  fingular 
fatisfaftion.  This  work  gives  a  diftinft  view  of  the  moft  im- 
portant affairs  of  Europe  for  the  fpace  of  near  feventy  years, 
ending  A.  D.  ^  374*  and  including  almoft  the  whole  period  of  the 
rcfidence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon.  As  very  little  is  faid 
in  this  work  of  the  civil  tranfafUons  of  France  or  England 

during 
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during  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  dcfeft  may  be  fupplied 
from  Froiflart,  whofe  manner  of  writing  is  very  natural  and 
pleaiing,  refembling  that  of  Philip  de  Comines ;  and  in  a  feries 
it  may  with  great  propriety  be  read  immediately  before  that  work, 
though  there  is  an  interval  of  near  half  a  century  between  them, 
which  muft  be  fupplied  from  other  hiftories. 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Petrarch  was  the  grand  fchifm^ ' 
the  hiftory  of  which  is  largely  written  by  U Enfant^  in  his 
Hi/lory  of  the  Councils^  of  P'lfa^  and  Conjiance  ;  which  to  perfons 
who  do  not  diflike  church  hiftory  will  be  very  interefting  ;  and 
after  this  may  be  read  in  the  fame  author,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Bafily  which  will  bring  him  to  about  the  time  of 
Philip  de  Comines. 

If  a  perfon  finds  himfelf  interefted  in  thefe  hiftories  of  coun-" 
ciis  (which  indeed  comprize  almoft  every  tranfaAion  of  i^or- 
tance,  civil  as  wpU  as  ecclefiaftical,  in  the  period  of  which  they 
treat)  he  will  have  equal  fwtisfaftion  and  advantage  in  reading 
Father  PauPs  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent ^  a  work  of  extraor- 
dinary merit  in  its  kind,  efpecially  in  the  French  tranflation 
with  notes  by  Courrayer. 

It  would  be  highly  interefting  to  find  a  feries  of  the  lives  of 
great  men  which  might,  in  fuccefiion,  and  without  interruption, 
carry  us  down  the  ftream  of  time  till  we  come  to  the  period  of 
our  own  recollection.  As  Mr.  Berrington  has  begun  in  fo  early 
a  period  as  the  I'fe  of  Ahelard^  and  has  written  it  in  a  manner 
that  makes  it  highly  interefting,  I  cannot  help  wiihing  that  we 
had  other  works  of  a  fimilar  conftruAion,  to  bring  us  from 
thence  to  the  age  of  Petrarch. 

Voyages  have  lefs  connexion  with  each  other  than  hiftories  of 
tranfaAions  by  land,  but  thofe  of  great  confequence  have  often 
fomc  relation  to  «ach  other,  and  therefore  are  read  with  par» 
ticular  fatisfaAion,  in  fuccefiion,  as  in  the  coIleAion  of  Harris, 
and  others.  The  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  which  will  always 
make  a  moft  interefting  period  in  the  hiftory  of  n  ivigation, 
will  clofe  this  lift  with  great  advantage.  There  are  few  voyages 
the  objeAs  of  which  were  fo  great,  and  none  that  were  fo  ably 
and  fuccefsfully  conduAed  \  and  they  have  every  advantage  of 
illuftration  by  means  of  maps  and  cuts. 

Q  2  PART 
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PART       V. 


OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBJECTS  OF  AT- 
TENTION  TO  A  READER  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE        XXXIIL 

Different  Objeffi  to  different  Perfons,  An  Acquaintance  with  the 
Hijlory  of  our  own  Country  ufeful  to  Perfons  in  all  Ranks  of 
Life,  Peculiar  life  of  Biography.  Biographia  Britannicay 
and  other  Biographical  Writings.  We  ought  particularly  to 
attend  to  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and  Effect  in  all  the  Changes 
of  human  Affairs.  What  Prejudices  to  be  ^more  particularly 
guarded  againft.  Afcribing  too  much^  or  too  little  to  general^  or 
particular  Caufes  ;  too  many,  or  too  few  Caufes.  Inconveniences 
of  both. 

Wf  E  are  now  advanced  to  the  laft  divifion  of  our  fubjcfl, 
namely,  to  point  out  the  moft  proper  objeBs  of  attention^  ci- 
ther to  an  hiftorian,  or  a  reader  of  hiftory,  that  is  to  direct  a 
perfon  to  thofe  parts  of  hiftory  which  will  moft  tend  to  form 
his  judgment  and  direft  his  conduct  j  which  was  one  of  the 
ufes  which  hiftory  was  ihown  to  anfwer  in  the  beginning  of  this 
courfe,  and  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  any  concern  at 
prefent.  What  objefts  thofe  are  that  amufe  the  imagination, 
and  intereft  the  paiEons,  are  confidered  in  another  courfe  of 
IcAuresy  viz.  that  on  philofophical  critidfm. 

Since 
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Since  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  bufinefs  of  human 
life,  different  claffes  of  men  require  different  kinds  of  infor- 
mation! according  to  their  different  ftations  in  life.  It  were 
vain,  therefore,  to  prefcribe  one  fcope,  or  view,  to  every  hit 
torian.  He  may,  if  he  pleafes,  write  for  one  clafs  of  men 
only,  and  therefore,  with  great  propriety  and  advantage,  intro- 
duce that  kind  of  information  only  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  them ;  or,  writing  for  the  ufe  of  mankind  in  general,  con- 
iifting  both  of  the  fpeculative  and  practical  part  of  them,  he 
may  compofc  a  hiftory  of  fuch  materials  as  promife  to  be  of  the 
moft  general  ufe  ^  containing  maxims  and  examples  both  for  the 
direction  of  the  more  active  part  of  mankind,  and  alfo  the  moft 
rational  entertainment  of  the  fcholar  and  the  gentleman. 

With  refpeft  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
in  the  firft  place,  as  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  aheady, 
that  every  perfon  will  beft  find  his  account  in  ftudying  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  country,  or  profeflion,  and  that  both  in  a 
fpeculative  and  practical  view. 

If  a  perfon  be  called  to  bear  an  a^ve  part  in  the  tranfatSHons 
of  his  country,  either  by  prefiding  in  its  councils,  direfting  its 
force,  or  performing  any  thing  which  will  probably  enter  into 
the  hiftory  of  his  country  j  as  his  particular  conduA  is  only 
a  part^  and  a  continuation,  of  a  feries  of  councils,  and  a  train 
of  exploits,  which  bega'n  before  he  was  born,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  ftriftly  connected  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  no 
fucceeding  part,  fuch  as  he  is  aAing,  can  be  well  conducted 
without  regard  to  the  preceding.  For  inftance,  how  ill- 
qualified  would  a  general  be  to  conduA  a  future  war  againft 
France  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the  laft  war  j 
when  every  new  expedition  and  ftratagem  would  neceffarily 
have  fome  kind  of  reference  to,  or  be  guided  by,  a  former 
expedition  or  ftratagem.  But  the  laft  war  could  not  be 
thoroughly  underftood  without  fon^e  knowledge  of  thofe  pre- 
ceding it.  In  the  fame  manner  we  may  argue  the  neceflity  of, 
at  leaft,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  Englifh  hiftory, 
to  every  Englifh  commander- 


But 
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But  the  knowledge  of  hiftoiy  is  ftiU  more  neceiTary  to  a 
minifter  of  ftate.  For  every  treaty  that  is  made  with  any  nation, 
and  every  meafure  that  is  taken  with  refpefl  to  it,  muft  necei^ 
farily  be  adapted  to  the  preceding  tranfaAions  of  every  kind 
with  that  nation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  our  country 
is  no  lefs  neceflary  to  very  perfon  who  is  concerned  in  the  en- 
abling or  in  the  adminidration  of  our  /aws.  The  conduA  of  a 
divine  too,  whether  of  the  eftablifiiment,  or  a  non-conformift, 
(hould,  in  many  particulars,  be  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
hidory  of  our  country,  both  eccleiiaftical  and  civil ;  and  the 
like  is  neceflary,  or  ufeful,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Beiides,  what  more  inviting  fubjeft 
of  contemplation  can  a  redufe  perfon  make  choice  of,  than 
to  trace  the  revolutions  in  church  and  ftate  which  his  own 
country  has  undergone,  to  enter  into  the  cauies  of  them,  and 
fee  the  manner  of  their  operation. 

If  a  perfon  read  hiftory  for  real  ufe,  and  the  dire£Hon  of  his 
conduft  in  his  own  profeffion,  biography  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
more  eSefhially  than  general  hiftory.  Lives  have  been  pub* 
lifhed  of  particular  perfons  of  every  ftation  and  profeffion, 
princes,  generals,  ftatefmeni  divines,  philofophers,  and  even 
artifts  of  every  kind,  which  are  of  excellent  ufe  to  infpire  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  in  perfons  of  tlie  fame  ftation  and  pro- 
feffion. Thofe  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  are  excellently 
adapted  to  this  purpofe,  but  the  General  Biographical  DiBionary^ 
though  exceedingly  ufeful,  will  not  completely  anfwer 
this  end.  The  accounts  it  contains  of  the  perfons  whofe 
lives  are  introduced  into  it  are  too  concife.  And  we  cannot 
become  fufficiently  interefted  in  any  character,  fo  as  to  have 
our  emulation  and  other  generous  paffions  excited  by  it,  unlefs 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and 
thereby  forming  a  pretty  particular  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it. 

A  ihort  declarf^tion  in  a  few  words  (fuch  as  is  given  of  great 
men  in  many  general  hiftories)  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a  dear 
idea  of  a  chamAer.    It  muft  be  dwelt  upon  a  confiderable  time 

before 
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before  it  can  affefl:  the  imagination)  and  intereft  the  paflions. 
Indeed,  this  effeft  cannot  be  produced  by  any  general  and  ab- 
ftra£t  defcription  whatever.  Thofe  characters  only  aSe£l  the 
imagination,  and  intereft  the  paffions,  which  we  form  to  our<^ 
felves  from  the  reprefentation  of  a  detail  of  adtions,  and  a 
courfe  of  conduft  of  fomc  extent. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve  (though  it  be  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  attend  to  it)  that  in  propofing  to  ourfelves  the 
imitation  of  any  perfon  or  adlion,  we  fhould  take  care  that  the 
circumftances  of  the  two  cafes  be  perfectly  alike.  Otherwife  a 
fimilar  conduA  wily  have  very  different  confequences.  Yet  the 
circumftances  of  human  condu£t  are  fo  various,  and  changes 
are  fo  imperceptible  in  a  courfe  of  time,  that  men  of  the 
greateft  fagacity  are  often  deceived  by  fimilar  appearances,  and 
betrayed  by  them  into  great  abfurdities  in  their  condudl.  Thus 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  the  year  1606,  thought  to  imitate  Gregory  VII. 
in  laying  the  whole  ftate  of  Venice  under  an  interdift.  But 
time  had  greatly  leflened  the  terror  of  papal  menaces.  The 
Venetians  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  mandate. 

Secondly,  if  we  read  hiftory  like  philofophers,  we  muft 
principally  attend  to  the  connexion  of  caufe  and  effeBy  in  all  the 
great  changes  of  human  affairs.  We  ought  never  to  be  fatisfied 
with  barely  knowing  an  event,  but  endeavour  to  trace  all  the 
circumftances  in  the  fituaiion  of  things  which  contributed 
cither  to  produce,  or  facilitate  ;  to  haften,  or  to  retard  it,  and 
clearly  fee  the  manner  of  their  operation  ;  by  which  we  fliall 
be  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  political  affairs 
in  future  time,  and  take  our  meafures  with  greater  wifdom,  and 
a  more  reafonable  profpeft  of  fuccefs. 

Thus  a  perfon  who  confines  himfelf  ftriftly  to  natural  hiftory 
contents  himfelf  with  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  5  but  a  philofopher  employs  himfelf  in  obferving 
the  analogies  of  thefe  appearances,  in  order  to  difcover  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  nature,  and  produce  future  appearances  from 
known  preceding  circumftances. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  the  political  philofopher  has  the  fame  pre- 
judices to  guard  againft   that   philofophers  in  general  have ; 

particularly 
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particularly  the  two  extremes  of  fimplicity  and  refinement. 
Some,  not  confidering  the  vaft  variety  there  is  in  the  fprings  of 
human  conduA,  are  never  induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious 
reafon  of  a  great  event.  Others  again  affign  fo  many  reafons 
for  the  rife  and  fall  of  ftates,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  wonder- 
ing that  they  rofe  fo  early,  or  fell  fo  foon  as  they  did,  that  we 
cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  they  rofe  no  earlier,  higher,  or 
faftcr,  and  that  they  fell  no  lower,  or  fooner,  than  they  did. 
When  hiftorians,  like  Mr.  Hume,  affign  a  great  number  of 
reafons  for  every  political  meafure,  there  is  this  advantage  in  it, 
that  though  it  be  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  ftiould 
have  been  afhially  thought  of  at  the  time,  yet,  of  fo  many, 
fome  would  probably  have  been  attended  to,  and  have  had  real 
weight  with  the  perfons  concerned  ;  and  the  reader  in  this  cafe 
may  chufe  what  reafons  he  thinks  did  moft  probably  contribute  to 
'bring  about  the  event.  This  method  is  certainly  fairer  and 
better  than  pronouncing  dogmatically  that  this  or  the  other 
circumftancc  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  event,  when  it  could 
not  have  produced  it  fingly,  though  its  operation  was  necellary ; 
or  when  it  was  the  laft  in  operation  of  a  train  which  gave  birth 
to  the  event,  and  in  rcfpeft  of  which  it  was  no  more  than  a 
fecondary  caufe,  and  therefore  not  fo  deferving  of  notice  as  the 
primary  caufe. 

I  fliall  endeavour  to  make  myfclf  underftood  by  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  principal  of  thefe  cafes.  Montefquitu  is  one 
of  the  moft  excellent  of  all  political  writers,  but  his  lively 
manner  of  expreffion  is  very  apt  to  lead  his  readers  into  mis- 
takes, if  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  fome  parts  of  his  works 
to  explain  others.  Thus  it  is  too  peremptory  to  fay,  as  he 
does,  that  the  blood  of  Lucretia  put  an  end  to  kingly  power 
at  Rome  J  that  the  debtor  appearing  cQvered  with  wounds 
made  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  republic ;  that  the  fight  of 
Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  that 
the  fight  of  the  robe  and  body  of  Csefar  enflaved  Rome.  This 
is  certainly  afcribing  too  much  lofpeffacleSi  without  telling  us 
what  was  the  reafon  why  fuch  fpeftacles,  in  thofe  particular 
circumftances,  had  fo  much  influence.     For,    as   he  himfelf 
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excellently  obferves,  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  lofs  of  a 
battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  ftate,  there  muft  have  been  a  more 
general  reafon,  why  the  lofs  of  a  battle  would  ruin  it.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  applied  here. 

Bolingbroke  excellently  fhows,  in  a  familiar  and  ftriking  in- 
ftance,  that  we  muft  endeavour  to  look  farther  than  the  neareft 
caufe  in  politics.  The  mifery  of  England,  he  fays,  under 
James  II.  was  owing  to  his  bigotry,  that  to  the  exile  of  the 
royal  family,  that  to  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the 
civil  wars,  and  that  to  oppreffion. 

Writers  who,  with  fo  pofitive  an  air,  affeft  to  afcrlbe  the 
greateft  events  to  iingle  caufes  are  very  apt  to  feem  to  contradift 
themfclves  when,  in  feparate  parts  of  their  works,  they  have 
occaiion  to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caufes  which  were  equally 
neceffary  to  the  event.  Thus  Montefquieu  fays  in  one  place, 
that  whatever  Charles  II.  of  England  meant,  certain  it  is  that 
his  conduft  eftablifhed  the  fiiperiority  of  France  in  Europe  ;  ia 
another  place,  that  a  numerous  nobility  without  eftates  has 
been  a  great  caufe  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  France.  But 
in  other  places  he  very  juftly  affigns  other  reafons  for  the  ama- 
zing increafe  of  the  French  power.  And  though  in  the  p;ifrage 
quoted  above,  he  feems  to  afcribe  too  much  to  mere  JpeElacksj 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  ftate  ;  yet  in  his  treatife  on 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  empire,  he  gives  a  moft  judicious  detail 
of  many  caufes  which  concurred  to  produce  thofe  events.  In- 
deed, many  circumftances  are  really  neceflary  to  almoft  every 
event ;  and,  as  was  obferved  in  a  former  part  of  this  courfe,  it 
is  very  ufeful  to  refleft  on  what  minute  incidents  the  grcateft 
events  do  often  abfolutely  depend,  notwithftanding  the  acknow- 
ledged influence  of  general  caufes.  I  ftiall.  juft  add  a  few  more 
examples  of  this  kind  here  to  thofe  mentioned  in  another  view  ' 
before. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  that  Pope  Clement  would  probably  have 
confented  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and  confequently  that 
the  reformation  would  have  been  prevented  from  taking  place 
in  England,  at  leaft  at  that  time,  and  in  that  manner,  if  a 
perfon  who  carried  a  particular  letter  from  Henry  to  the  Pope 

had 
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had  not  been  detained  by  an  unforefeen  accident  beyond  the 
day  appointed.  Voltaire  fomewhere  fays,  that  a  ftone  thrown  a 
little  harder,  in  a  battle  in  which  Mahomet  was  ftunned  with 
tt  blow  from  one,  would  ha\e  given  a  different  turn  to  the 
hiftory  of  all  the  eaft ;  and  that  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular 
fafhion,  which  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  refufed  Queen  Ann, 
and  a  glafs  of  water  which,  by  an  affcftcd  miftake,  fhe  let  fall 
in  her  prefence  upon  Lady  Mafham's  gown,  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Europe.  And  it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  all  the 
folid  reafons  which  are  given  for  the  rife  of  the  French,  and  the 
declendon  of  the  Spanifh  power  after  the  difcovery  of  America, 
that  had  Henry  IV.  Richlicu,  and  Lewis  XIV.  been  Spaniards, 
and  Philip  IL  and  his  fuccefTors  been  French,  the  hiftory  of 
tfac^e  two  nations,  as  Mr.  Hume  fays,  would  have  been  entirely 
revcrlcd. 

Voltaire,  juflly  ridiculing  the  manner  in  which  fome  poli- 
ticians reafon  after  events,  fays,  that  "  if  Germany  in  the  time 
•*  fuccceding  Charles  V.  had  fallen  to  decay  5  had  the  Turks 
'<  invaded  one  part  of  it ;  and  had  the  other  called  in  foreign 
«•  mafVers,  politicians  would  not  have  failed  to  declare,  that 
<<  Germany,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  inteftlne  dlvifions,  could 
«*  not  have  fubfifted  any  longer ;  and  would  have  demonflrated 
«  from  the  peculiar  form  of  its  government,  that  the  great 
«*  number  of  ils  princes,  and  a  plurality  of  religions,  had  ne- 
•«  ceflarily  prepared  the  way  for  its  ruin  and  inevitable  flavery. 
««  And,  indeed,"  he  adds,  «  as  far  as  human  forefight  could 
•*  reach,  the  caufes  of  the  dechne  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
f*  not  fo  obvious." 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  particular  perfons  is 
often  the  occafion  of  great  miftakes  witli  refpeft  to  the  caufes 
of  important  events.  How  many  extravagant  things  afcribed 
to  the  intelligence  and  fchemcs  of  Cromwell  j  and  how  abfurd 
h  the  opinion  which  was  common  in  France,  that  Richlieu  was 
the  only  perfon  who  caufed  Guftavus  the  Great  to  turn  bis  arms 
again  ft  Germany. 

It  is  very  pofliMe  that  the  afiairs  of  empires  are  in  faft 
condufled  with  no  deeper  policy,  or  greater  reach  of  thought 

than 
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than  mankind  in  general  exert  in  the  management  of  their  own 
private  aSairs ;  only  the  things  themfelves  are  more  important, 
and  therefore  make  a  greater  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 
Voltaire  well  obferves  that  it  is  not  a  fuperior  fliare  of  pene- 
tration that  makes  ftatefmen.  All  men  that  have  any  tolerable 
degree  of  underflanding  can  nearly  difcern  what  is  their  intereft. 
A  common  citizen  of  Amfterdam  or  Bern,  he  fays,  knows  as 
much  on  this  head  as  Sejanus,  Ximenes,  Buckingham,  Richlieu^ 
or  Mazarine.  This  is  certain,  that  all  the  capital  events  in 
this  world,  which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  a  better  ftate 
of  things  in  general,  all  the  (ituations  in  human  afiairs  favour- 
able to  liberty,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  were  brought  about  in  a 
manner  independent  of  the  policy,  the  defigns,  or  even  the 
wifhes,  of  all  human  beings,  and  muft  be  afcribed  wholly  to 
the  good  providence  of  God,  wifely  over-ruling  the  paffions  and 
powers  of  men  tp  his  own  benevolent  purpofes. 
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LECTURE       XXXIV. 

General  Ohfervatiom  on  political  Meafures.  IVhen  perfonal  Con^ 
Jiderations  may  hefuppofed  to  influence  public  Meafures^  and  when 
not.  Difference  hetmjeen  the  trucy  and  the  declared  Motives  to 
Tranfaflions^  IVars^  ^c.  All  juji  reafouing  on  the  Connexion 
of  Caufe  and  Effect  capable  of  being  reduced  to  Prailice,  Periods 
of  Hi/lory  more  particularly  ivorthy  of  Attention*  The  Connexion 
if  Sacred  and  Prophane  Hijhry.  The  SucceJJton  of  the  four 
Monarchies.  Hiflory  of  the  Grecian  Commonwealths y  why  in* 
terefingy  and  what  to  be  learned  from  it. 

Notwithstanding  thepropnety of  affigmng  politi- 
cal reafons  for  political  meafures,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
where  they  depend  upon  one  perfon,  or  a  few,  perfonal  confi-^ 
derations  enter  very  much  into  them.  Princes^  though  politici- 
ans, are  ftill  men.  In  abfolutc  monarchies,  and  particularly  in 
Eailern  countries,  almofl;  every  great  event  is  afcribed  by  the 
mod  judicious  hiftorians  to  the  effects  of  private  paffions  ;  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  though,  no  doubt,  Ihe  had  political  reafons 
for  the  unnatural  part  (he  afted  towards  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
is  not  without  reafon  thought  to  have  been  determined  to  it  in 
fome  meafure,  by  her  envy  of  her  beauty  and  accomplilhmeuts. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever  depends  upon  a  few 
perfons  may  often  be  afcribed  to  unknown  caufes,  but  that  what 
depends  upon  a  great  number  is  beft  accounted  for  by  determi- 
nate and  known  caufes.  Individuals  may  efcape  the  influence 
of  general  pafllons,  but  multitudes  are  aftuatcd  by  grofs  and 
fenfible  motives.  Befides,  multitudes  are  not  alhamed  of  being 
governed  by  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole  body  ;  where- 
as fuch  motives  may  influence  the  conduct  of  particular  perfons, 
as  they  will  not  avow,  and  which  there  are  no  means  of  dif- 
covering. 

Wc  find  in  Polybius  that  in  his  time  the  declared  reafons 
of  the  conduct  of  princes  and  Aates  were  different  from  the  true 
motives  of  their  conJuft.     But  even  this  author  could  have  no 
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conception  from  any  thing  he  had  feen,  of  the  great  refinement 
of  modem  politics  in  this  rcfpeft.  To  fee  the  fpi  rit  of  be- 
nevolence, tendernefs,  equity  and  honour,  that  appears  in  all 
our  declarations  of  ^Yar,  and  the  manifef^oes  which  are  pub- 
lifhed  upon  entering  an  enemy's  country,  a  common  reader 
would  think  that  the  princes  of  Europe  were  more  than  men  \ 
but  then  he  would  be  furprifed  that  when  all  princes  entertained 
thofc  excellent  pacific  fentiments,  they  fliould  be  obliged  to 
have  recourfc  to  fanguinary  methods  in  order  to  terminate  their 
differences.  He  would  think  that  when  all  parties  concerned 
were  fo  happily  difpofed,  they  would  bear  every  thing  from 
one  another  rather  than  go  to  war. 

This  attention  to  the  connexion  of  catf/e  and  eff^B  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  confined  to  philofophers.  It  is  the  intered  of 
the  aftive  ftatefmen  clofely  to  ftudy  it.  For,  as  Bolingbroke 
obfcryes,  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to  derive  from  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory  cannot  be  reaped,  unlefs  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  com- 
pare the  conduft  of  different  governments,  and  to  obferve  the 
methods  they  did  purfue,  and  the  meafures  they  might  have 
purfued  ;  with  the  adual  confequences  that  followed  the  one  ; 
and  the  probable  or  poflible  confequences  of  the  other, 

Befides,  inpolitics,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  ftudy,  alljuft 
reafoning  on  the  connexion  of  caufe  and  efl'cft  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  pnw^icc.  A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  of  con- 
duct, can  only  be  derived  from  the  obfervation  of  a  train  of 
caufes  and  effcfts  in  real  life  ;  and  all  acting  is  at  random  with- 
out regard  to  fome  theory.  Indeed,  it  is  inipoflible  to  aft  at  all 
without  fome  vienu^  and  that  view  diredkd  by  fome  hspothijls^ 
to  which  the  event  is  expefted  to  correfpond.  Is  it  not  then 
better  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  beft  hypothefis  about  human 
anions  that  we  can  colleft  from  reading  and  obfervation,  than 
to  aft  abfolutely  at  random  ;  and  is  it  not  better,  and  fafer,  to 
follow  a  more  perfeft  theory,  than  a  more  iniperfeft  one  ? 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  power y  of 
knowiedgCf  and  of  commercfy  which  are  more  dcferving  of  a  clofe 
attention  than  others, which  I  fliall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you. 

Thc.firft  thing  deferving  in  an  efpecial  manner  the  notice 
of  a  divine,  is  tie  connexion  of  facred  and  profane  hijioryy  in  the 
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fucceiEon  of  the  four  great  monarchies,  the  Babylonian,  Pcr- 
fian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  *,  in  order  to  fee  the  accompUfibment 
of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John.  The  whole  of  this 
fubjefl  is  treated  very  largely,  and  in  a  judicious  manner  by 
Frideaux,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  this  fubjefk.  Rollin,  and 
Boiluet,  have  alfo  taken  particular  notice  of  it. 

Faffing  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  unlefs  where  it  is  particularly 
connected  with  civil,  the  next  period  worthy  of  our  notice  is 
that  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  comnumweabhi  / 
every  ftage  of  which  we  have  fo  fine  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
in  the  admirable  Grecian  hiftorians,  who  adorned  that  period  ; 
by  means  of  which  the  hiftory  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  people^ 
with  refpe£l  to  numbers,  and  extent  of  territory,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  civilizefl  nations  and  ages,  and  will  be  the 
fubjeA  of  difcourfe  and  of  writing  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
fo  long  as  a  tafte  for  knowledge,  and  a  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
magnanimity,  fhall  fubfift.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  with  the  greateft  cleamefs,  and  with  every  variety  of 
ctrcumftance,  all  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  a  popular 
government,  both  in  their  ftruggles  for  common  liberty  with  a 
foreign  power,  and  in  their  contefts  for  fuperiority  among 
themfelves* 

This  period  is  the  more  worthy  of  our  notice  on  account  of  the 
great  refemblance  it  bears,  though  in  miniature,  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Europe.  The  power  both  of  the  Grecian  and  European 
fiates  was  greatly  increafed  in  confequcnce  of  mutual  emulation, 
and  domeftic  wars ;  but  whereas  theirs  were  fo  obftinate  as 
greatly  to  weaken  one  another,  and  give  a  foreign  power  aa 
opportunity  to  crufli  them  all ;  Europe  has  hitherto  only  been 
cxercifed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  has 
been  increafed,  by  the  wars  which  the  feveral  ftates  of  it  have 
maintained  with  one  another.  The  wars  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians,  particularly  the  great  Peloponnefian  war, 
which  is  the  fubjeft  of  Thucydides's  hiftory,  afford  an  excellent 
leffon  to  the  Englifh  in  their  wars  with  the  French,  exhibiting 
in  the  cleareft  light  all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  force,  and 
the  riik  that  is  run  by  a  popular  government  (or  a  government 
inclining  to  that  form)  from  aiming  at  extenfive  conquefts. 
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LECTURE      XXXV. 

The  Rife  and  Declenjion  of  tin  Roman  Empire.  What  InJirnBhn 
it  affords.  The  Settlement  of  the  No^-thern  Natlom  in  the  Dip- 
memhered . Provinces  of  the  Rotnan  Empire^  with  their  original 
Laws  and  Cujioms^  as  the  Foundation  of  the  prefent  European 
Governments*  What  circumjlances  contributed  to  render  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Europe  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  much  more  in- 
terefiing^  and  mort  deferving  of  Attention ^  than  before.  The  Time 
when  the  Hi/lory  of  Spain  begins  to  be  interejling  to  the  rejl  ofEu- 
rope.  Thefatne  with  refpeB  to  France.  The  Northern  Crowns. 
Ruffta^  Pru/Jia.  bito  what  Parts  the  whole  Period^  fr^^  ^ 
Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  to  the  prefent  TimeSy  may  be  divided* 
What  are  the  mo/lfirihing  ObjeBs  of  Attention  in  other  Paris  of 
the  Worlds  in  the  Interval  between  the  Irruption  of  the  Nortberm 
Barbarians  and  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century.  The  Hiftorj 
of  Afia  ;  and  of  Gertnany. 

X  H  £  rife  and  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  Is  a  vaft  and 
worthy  objeft  of  contemplation.  For  great  power  rifing 
from  low  beginnings,  for  extent  of  empire,  and  the  duration  of 
it,  will  probably  be  always  the  greateft  objedl  that  univcrfal 
hiftory  can  exhibit.  Never  can  we  fee  more  clearly  demon- 
ftrated  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  a  people  from  temperance, 
valour,  difcipline,  juftice,  and  emulation,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  hiftory  \  and  never,  on  the  theatre  of  this  world,  didlux^ 
ury,  afpirit  of  fa&bn,  violence,  and  lawlefs  power,  reign  more 
ancontrouled  than  when  the  empire  was  fully  eftablifhed. 

No  hiftory  furnifhes  fo  ftriking  an  example  how  incompa- 
tible cxtenfivc  empire  is  with  political  liberty,  or  difplays 
in  a  more  confpicuous  light  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  appointing  that  that  form  of  government  which  is,  in  a 
manner,  neceflary  for  extenfive  dominion,  ihould  be  the  happieft 
for  the  fubjedb  of  it.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  hif- 
tory, were  knot  for  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  arts  and  fciences 
(which  never  entirely  quitted  Conftantinople,  till  the  final  dif- 
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foluticn  of  the  empire)  no  hiftory  can  exhibit  a  more  difagreeable 
fpeftaclc,  though  it  is  not  an  ufelcfs  one.  For  never  were  re- 
volutions, attended  with  a<^s  of  the  bnfed  treachery,  and  the 
mod  ftudied  cruelty  more  frequent ;  nor  did  any  nation  ever 
fink  lower  into  the  moft  defpicable  fuperftition. 

A  Icfs  grand  objedt  of  contemplation  indeed,  but  a  more 
uleful  and  interefting  one  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
is  the  invalion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Franks,  and  other  northern  nations,  and  their  fettlement 
in  thofe  parts  of  it  in  which  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
prefent  European  monarchies,  with  their  laws  and  cuftoms  an- 
tecedent to  their  migrations.  In  them  will  be  found  the  ftamina 
of  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  governments,  and 
of  the  feveral  fyitems  of  laws  now  in  force.  From  that  period 
every  kingdom  held  on  in  a  regular,  but  feparate  progrefs,  of 
internal  changes  and  revolutions,  till  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  power  of  the  greater  barons  (derived 
from  the  feudal  inftitutions)  was  broken  in  different  manners, 
and  with  different  confequences,  in  feveral  of  the  principal  ftates 
of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  domeftic  tranquilHty  being  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  fecured,  and  power  being  lodged  in  fewer  hands,  the  am- 
bition of  princes  began  to  awake,  and  confequently  fyftems  of 
politics  began  to  extend  themfelves,  fo  that  the  moft  diftant  con- 
nexions of  kingdoms  and  nations  took  place.  The  balance  of 
•'power  was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing  which  could 
throw  the  leaft  weight  into  the  fcale,  though  fituated  in  the  rc- 
raoteft  part  of  Europe,  or  even  in  ftill  more  diftant  parts  of  the 
world,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewife  a  concurrence  of  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumftances  which  contributed  to  render  this  part  of  hiftory 
particularly  illuftrious,  and  more  diftinguifhable,  as  a  period^ 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  courfc  of  hiftory ;  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Bolingbroke,  who  defines  a  period  in  hiftory  to  be 
*<  the  commencement  of  a  new  fituation^  new  interefts,  new 
«  maxims,  and  new  manners/' 

About 
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About  this  time  the  invention  of  gun-powder  made  an  entire, 
but  gradual,  revolution  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war  1  which 
made  it  more  complex  as  a  fcience  than  it  had  ever  been  before ; 
in  comparifon  of  which  former  battles  had  been  little  more  than 
the  fighting  of  wild  beafls,  in  which  force  is  of  more.confe- 
quence  than  Ikill.  Commerce  became  vadly  more  extenfive ; 
the  naval  power  of  Europe  greatly  increafed,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovery  of  a  paflage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  plant- 
ing of  European  colonies  in  thofe  new  difcovered  worlds.  About 
this  time  alfo  happened  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  b^  the 
Turks,  which  was  attended  with  the  flight  of  feveral  men  of 
learning  into  Italy,  who  promoted  the  revival  of  letters  in  Eu-» 
rope  :  an  event  which  contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigi- 
ous power  of  the  pope,  and  to  hailen  the  reformation.  Now 
alfo  manufadhires  began  to  be  multiplied,  the  arts  of  life  were 
brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfeftion,  luxury  was  beypnd 
conception  encreafed ;  and  at  this  time  politenefs  and  humanity 
are  improved  to  fuch  a  degree  as  diftmguifhes  the  prefent  race  of 
Europeans  from  their  anceftors,  almoft  a^  much  as  men  in  general 
are  diftinguifhed  from  brute  beafts.  I  may  add,  that,  in  confe- 
quence of  thefe  improvements,  happinefs  is  vaftly  increafed,  and 
this  part  of  the  world  is  now  a  paradife  in  comparifon  with  what 
it  was. 

Every  circumftance  which  contributed  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  and  happy  change  certainly  deferves  the  attention  of 
a  politician,  a  philofopher,  and  a  man.  For  the  events  of  this 
period  are  of  more  ufe  than  any  thing  that  the  \y)iole  field  of 
hiftory  furnifhes,  to  account  for  prefent  appearandes^  which  is 
naturally  the  firft  thing  which  excites  our  curiofity,  and  engages 
our  fpeculation.     Felix  qm  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  can/as. 

I  (hall  juft  mention  the  principalof  thofe  (tates  which  have  fince 
appeared  the  moft  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Spain, 
which  firft  rofe  to  fo  dangerous  a  height,  made  no  figure  till 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  about  the  time 
above-mentioned  j  when  the  difi:overy  of  America,  the  politics 
of  Ferdinand,  and  Charles  V.  and  the  conqueft  of  Portugal, 
advanced  that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  power 

R  ^  in 
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in  Europe  ;  but  which  the  abfurd  politics  of  Philip  II.  and  the 
weaknefs  of  his  fucceflbrs,  reduced  to  its  former  infignificance. 
France  had  no  opportunity  of  fliewing  itfelf  to  the  reft  of 
Europe  before  the  reign  of  Lewis  ^.  Till  that  time,  its  princes 
were  wholly  employed  either  iri  recovering  their  difmembcrcd 
country  from  the  Englifli,  or  in  their  ftruggles  with  their  own 
nobles.  Alfo  the  fuperior  power  and  politics  of  Spain,  prevent- 
ed the  French  from  appearing  with  that  prodigious  luftrc  with 
which  they  were  diftinguiflied  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  for 
which  however  they  were  prepared  by  their  expeditions  into  Italy, 
by  their  contefts  with  Germany,  and  by  their  own  civil  wars. 
Since  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  aflFairs  of  France  have  been 
very  fenfibly  upon  the  decline. 

The  hiftory  of  the  northern  crowns  likewife  dcferves  little 
attention  till  about  the  fame  period.  Before  Frederic  I.  was 
eleAed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  that  wonderful  revolu- 
tion which  Guftavus  L  brought  about  in  Sweden,  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  crowns  is  nothing  more  than  a  confuted  rhapfody  of  events, 
in  which  the  reft  of  Europe  had  little  concern. 

Rullia  was  hardly  fo  much  as  known  to  tlie  reft  of  Europe 
till  the  important  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Pruffla,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  firft  powers  in  Europe,  had  no  being,  as  we 
may  fay,  till  within  the  memory  of  iban. 

The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  fays  may  be  commo* 
dioufly  divided  into  three  parts,  forming  three  lelTer  periods  in 
politics  ;  the  firft  froift  the  fifteenth  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  fecond  from  thence  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  third 
from  thence  to  hb  own  times,  ^he  ambition  of  Charles  V. 
and  the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  he  fays,  were  the  objeA  of  the 
firft ;  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  III.  the  objeft  of  the 
fecond ;  and  the  oppofition  to  the  growine  power  of  France  was 
the  objeft  of  the  third.  For  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  not  only 
was  the  fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great  defign  of  unit- 
ing the  Spanifh  and  French  monarchies  under  the  former  was 
laid. 

During 
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During  all  the  period  which  intervened  between  Charle- 
magne (in  whofe  time  the  European  ftates  ^ft  began  to  fettle 
into  fome  tolerable  form,  after  the  confufion  attending  the  mi- 
grations of  the  northern  nations)  and  the  period  above-men- 
tioned, namely,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany 
(next  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes  in  temporal  as  well 
as  ecdefiaftical  affairs)  would  make  the  greateft  figure  in  the  eye 
of  a  perfon  unconneAed  with  any  particular  country  of  Europe. 
But  indeed  Europe  itfelf  during  all  that  period  would  fcarce  at- 
tn£t  the  notice  of  a  fpe£htor  of  the  afilairs  of  men,  who  had  no 
European  connexions.  For  feveral  centuries  before  and  after  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  Afia  exhibited  the  moft  inviting  fpeibcle, 
namely,  ftt>m  the  rife  of  the  Saraceps  in  the  feventh  century,  to 
the  eftabltihment  of  the  Turkifli  empire  by  the  uking  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  For  rapid  and  extenfive  conquefts,  foUoTidng  clofe 
upon  one  another,  nothing  in  hiftory  can  ht  compared  to  the 
fucceffive  viAories  pf  the  Saraceds,  under  their  firft  Calif^^ 
thofe  of  the  Tartars  under  Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek, 
commonly  called  Tamerlane,  and  of  the  Turks  till  they  were 
checked  by  the  rife  of  the  European  powers  in  the  circum* 
fiances  above-mentioned. 
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LECTURE      XXIVI. 


/ 


Tie  nwfi  remarkable  Periods  in  the  Engfijb  Hiforj.  When  the 
Hijlory  of  Scotland  begins  to  be  interefiing.  The  moft  interefting 
Periods  in  the  Hifiorj  of  Literature  and  the  ArtSy  fhm  the 
iarlieft  Antiquity  to  the  prefent  Time* 

T 

J-  H  E  earlier  periods  in  the  Engli/b  hiftory  stre  the  conqueft 
of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans,  our  fubjeftion  to  the  Saxons^ 
the  diflbhition  of  the  heptarchy,  the  reigA  of  Alfred,  and  the 
Norman  conqueft,  by  which  the  feudal  tenures  were  efta- 
bliihed,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  feudal  law  completed. 
Thence  our  attention  b  dnrt^n  to  the  gradual  declenfion  of  that 
iyftem  tiU  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  efpecially  the  more  ef- 
fi:Aual  blow  that  was  given  to  the  tottering  remains  of  it  in 
that  and  the  following  reigns,  attended  with  the  extenliofi  of 
our  commerce,  the  increafe  of  our  naval  force,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  commons,  who  availed  themfelves  of  every  alte- 
ration in  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  country.  Thence  we 
are  led  to  view  the  ineffeAual  oppofition  which  our  imprudent 
|irinces  of  the  family  of  Stuart  made  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  till  it  ended  in  a  temporary  diflblution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  abfolute  anarchy  and  confufion.  Monarchy,  however,  was 
reftored  again  with  Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign  almoft  all  the 
remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  except  the  forms  of  law,  were 
aboliftied  by  z€t  of  parliament. 

But  the  moft  important  period  in  our  hiftory  is  that  of  the 
revolution  under  King  William.  Then  it  was  that  our  con- 
ftitution, after  many  flufhiations,  and  frequent  ftruggles  for  pow- 
er by  the  different  members  of  it  (feveral  of  them  attended  with 
vaft  efiuiion  of  blood)  was  finally  fettled.  A  revolution  fo  re- 
markable^ and  attended  with  fuch  happy  confequences,  has  per- 
haps 
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haps  no  parallel  in  the  hiftoiy  of  the  world.  This  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Hume  fays,  that  cat  oflf  all  pretenfions  to  power  founded 
on  hereditary  right ;  when  a  prince  was  chofen  who  received 
the  crown  on  exprefs  conditions,  and  found  bis  authority  ef- 
tabliflied  on  the  &me  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people  ; 
fo  that  there  have  been  no  diflferences  between  our  kings  and  par- 
liament fince.  Indred  all  the  danger  we  have  reafon  to  appre- 
hend  fince  that  period  feenis  to  be  firom  the  aid  which  the  par-» 
liament  itfelf  m^y  be  induced,  by  indireft  methods,  to  give  the 
Court,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people* 

The  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  hardly  worth  the  notice  of  an 
Englilhman  till  the  reign  of  qiieen  EHzabetbi  the  period  which 
is  excellently  treated  by  Dr.  Robertfon. 

The  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftorj  of  the  arts  and fnences 
are  firft  that  of  Greece,  which  was  in  its  greateft  glory  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  age  excelled  in  archi* 
tefture,  fculpture,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  metapbyfi^al  philo* 
fophy.  It  alfo  produced  a  great  many  excellent  writd*s,  whofe 
works  have  greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  polifh  all  ages 
and  nations,  which  ever  after  arrived  4t  any  degree  of  refine- 
ment. 

When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail,  the  arU  and 
Iciences,  conduced  by  the  Grecian  mafters,  took  up  their  refi- 
denee  for  a  (hort  fpace  of  time  at  Rome,  namely,  about  the  end 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  till  a  little  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus ; 
though  archhefture  and  ftatuary  were  in  their  greateft  perfec- 
tion during  the  reigp  of  Trajan*^  The  Roman  arts  and  fciences 
were  the  fame  that  had  flouriJ(hed  in  Greece,  to  which  they 
Ktired  again  after  the  expiration  of  the  Auguftao  age ;  and  the 
remains  of  this  kind  of  learning  at  length  took  up  their  reG- 
dence  at  Conftantinopie.  A  few  learned  men  being  obliged  to 
fly  from  this  city  when  it  was  taken  .by  the  Turks,  took  re* 
Higc  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  pf  the  fourteenth  century,  where 
they  were  received,  protected,  and  encouraged  by  the  houfe  of 
Medici,  and  contributed  greatly  to  revive  a  tafte  for  the  leam^ 
mg  and  fciences  they  brought  with  them  in  the  weftern  piurts  of 

Europe. 

While 
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While  the  fmadl  remains  of  the  arts  and  fdences  were  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople,  all  the  reft  of  Europe 
was  involved  in  the  moft  deploraUe  ignorance  and  barbarity  ; 
except  that  faint  glimmerings  of  learning  were  ftill  to  be  found 
in  the  doifters  of  the  monks,  the  only  fafe  afylum  it  had  in 
thofe  ages  of  violence  and  confufion* 

But  while  fo  little  attention  was  given  to  matters  of  fdence 
in  Europe,  their  former  feat,  they  were  cultivated  with  the 
greateft  affiduity  and  confideraUe  fuccefs  where  they  were  leaft 
expedled,  namely,  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  eaftern  conquerors 
above-mentioned.  The  Saracens,  by  their  conqueft  of  Egypt, 
and  feveral  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Afia,  became  at 
length  enamoured  of  their  fciences,  and  tranflated  almbft  all 
their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  into 
their  own  language. 

The  later  Greeks  had  likewife  many  alchemical  writers, 
from  whom  the  Saracens  acquired  a  tafte  for  that  ftudy,  and 
natufal  philofophy.  From  the  people  of  India  it  is  fuppofed 
V  they  borrowed  the  nine  digits  in  arithmetic.  However  they 
applied  diligently  to  the  mathematical  fciences  and  aftronomy. 
They  compofed  tables  for  the  purpofe  of  calculation,  and  the 
rudiments  of  algebra  were  their  own  invention.  They  alfo 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  medicine,  and  anatomy ;  and 
their  poets  and  hiftorians  were  numerous  and  excellent  in  their 
kinds. 

Thefe  fciences,  as  has  been  the  fiite  of  fcience  almoft  uni- 
verfally,  were  both  extended  with  their  conquefts,  and  adopted 
by  their  conquerors.  The  Tartars,  a  barbarous  and  untraAable 
people,  adopted  both  their  religion  and  their  learning,  in  which, 
fo  long  as  their  empire  (y>ntinued,  they  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves,  though  not  fo  much  as  the  people  whom  they  had  fub- 
dued,  and  who  had  inftruA  d  them.  ^ 

But  what  is  moft  memorable  in  the  learning  of  the  Saracens 
is,  that  it  was  brought  by  them  (by  the  way  of  Spain)  into 
Chriftendom,  and  excited  a  thirf^  for  knowledge,  and  particu- 
larly a  confiderable  application  to  medicine,  chemiffay,  and 

natural 
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natural  philofophy,  long  before  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Con- 
ftantinople  promoted  a  tafte  for  eloquence  and  the  belles  lettres. 

The  Saracens  occailoned  the  revival  of  the  Ariftotelian  philo- 
fophy  in  Europe,  which  no  perfon  had  the  courage  to  controvert 
before  Defcartes,  who  died  about  the  time  that  Newton  vwas 
born.  In  his  time,  however,  the  foundations  of  the  true  philo- 
fophy  were  laid  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  profecuted  with 
much  affiduity  by  Boyle,  and  carried  by  Newton  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfe£kion. 

The  chief  reafon  why  knowledge  is  prodigioufly  mpre  dif- 
fufed  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as 
carried  to  a  much  greater  height  than  it  ever  was  in  any  former, 
is  the  invention  of  printings  which  firft  appeared  in  Germany 
about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before  the  taking  of  Conflantino* 
pie  by  the  Turks.  This  art  multiplies '  books  to  a  degree  of 
which  the  ancients  could  have  formed  no  idea,  and  at  very 
little  expcnce  j  whereas,  in  former  ages,  learning  ¥ras  necefia- 
rily  confined  to  the  wealthy.  This  clrcumftance  accounts 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  authors  among  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  among  the  ancients  than  among  the  moderns  *,  but  then 
it  was  a  much  greater  chance  with  them  than  with  us,  that  a 
genius  for  learning  might  arife  who  ^ould  never  have  it  in 
his  power  to  come  at  the  neceflary  materials  for  Improvjement 
in  fcience. 

The  firft  dawning  of  a  polite  tafte  in  compofition  appeared  in 
Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  crufades,  which  expeditions 
furnifhed  a  fine  fubjeft  for  poetry.  From  Provence  it  pafled 
into  Italy,  where  it  flouriihed  under  the  protection  of  the  Ita- 
lian princes  and  ftates,  more  efpecially  the  Florentines,  an 
induftripuS|  ricji,  enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a  coniiderablc 
time  before  |:he  taking  of  Conftantinople,  as  is  evident  from 
the  hiftory  and  writings  of  Petrarch.  Together  with  the  belles 
lettreSf  the  Italians  ea^celled  in  mufic,  painting,  and  architefture. 
From  them  thefe  arts  aad  fciences  pafled  into  France.  This 
nation,  however,  was  muc}\  behind  the  Englifh  in  poetry  and 
the  belles  lettres  in  the  age  of  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  but  far 
outftripped  us  in  thereign  of  Lewis  XIV.    They  were  however 

far 
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fur  behind  us  in  the  morp  manl^  ftudies  of  the  mathematics  and 
philofophy.  Of  the  prefent  times  I  fay  nothing.  The  generous 
emulation  by  which  wc  are  a£huted  can  only  produce  good 
effefts. 

It  is  needlefs,  indeed,  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  the  progrefs 
which  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  in  the  laft  age,  when  I 
propofe  uomore,  in  this  place,  thanjuft  to  point  out  the  greater 
periods  in  which  particular  attention  hath  been  paid  to  them. 
It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  before  I  clofe  this  fubje£t  juft 
to  mention  the  Chinele ;  who  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  attain- 
ed to  a  mediocrity  in  almoft  all  the  fciences,  beyond  which  they 
feem  incapable  of  advancing.  Being  fo  remote  fit)m  us,  they 
contributed  nothing  to  eolighten  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and 
their  attachment  to  their  own  daffical  books,  cuftoms,  and 
the  honour  of  their  own  nation  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  proba- 
ble  they  will  ever  receive  much  advantage  from  European  dif^ 
coyeries. 
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LECTURE      XXXVIL 

Tie  mofi  important  Periods  in  the  Hifioryof  ManufaHures  and 
Comfnerce  pointed  out* 

IF  we  would  mark  the  feveral  periods,  and  countries,  in  which 
manufafturcs  and  commerce  have  flouriflied,  we  muft  follow 
the  courfe  of  the  arts^  which  commerce  has  always  accom- 
panied, and  in  a  great  meafure  that  ofpower,  which  feldom  fails 
to  attend  it  ^  and  the  progrefs  of  all  the  three  has  been  from 
caft  to  weft,  beginning  near  the  land  of  Palcftine.  ^ 

The  firft  people  who  were  induced  by  their  (ituation  to  apply 
to  arts  and  commerce  were  thofe  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  convenient  for  trans- 
porting goods  from  the  Indies;  though  it  is  moft  probable 
that  goods  were  firft  carried  by  land  on  camels.  Thefe  people 
were  the  Arabians  or  Ifhmaelites,  and  efpecially  the  Edomite?^ 
Their  trade  was  chiefly  with  Egypt,  which  by  that  means  grew 
rich  and  populous. 

Upon  the  conqueft  of  Idumea  by  David,  the  fcattered  remains 
of  that  induftrious  people  fled  to  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean 
fca,  where,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  conjeAures,  they  took  Sidon,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  built  Tyre,  which  being  found  more  com* 
modiou  (ly  fituated  for  traffic,  prefently  b^ame  more  famous  ' 
than  its  mother  country.  The  Tyrians  finding  an  immenfe 
vent  fo  r  their  commodities  along  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  among  people  who  had  juft  begun  to  be  civilized 
(and  whom  their  intercourfe  with  them,  more  than  any  other 
circumftance,  contributed  to  civilize)  grew  rich,  populous  and 
powerful  to  anncredible  degree  ;  and  notwithftanding  they  were 
fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  only  driven  from  the  con- 
tinent. For  they  built  a  city  equal,  or  fuperlor,  to  the  former 
on  an  ifland  oppofite  to  it,  where  they  continued  their  com- 
merce with  the  fame  advantages,  till  they  were  finally  fubdued 
by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Before  this  iatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had  founded  many  colo- 
nifs  on  the  coafts  of  Europe  and  Africa^  particularly  Carthage^ 

which 
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which  by  the  intimate  connexion  it  always  kept  up  with  its 
mother  country^  and  the  free  accefs  the  Carthaginians  had  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  Europe,  grew  to  a  far  greater  height  of 
opulence  and  power  than  commerce  had  ever  advanced  any 
nation  before  them. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  feat  of  th^ame  commerce 
to  Alexandria,  where  the  Ptolemys  were  great  encouragers  of 
commerce,  and  found  their  advantage  in  it.  For  the  produce 
of  the  cuftoms  of  Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  been  two  millions 
of  our  money  annually.  Alexandria  maintained  the  fame  rank 
in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  yielded  to  Conftantinople  on  the  removal 
of  the  feat  of  government  to  that  place.  At  Conftantinople 
the  riches  acquired  by  commerce  long  preferved  the  remains  of 
that  power  which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

During  the  ravages  .committed  by  the  northern  barbarians  in 
their  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire,  two  rival  ftates,  Venice  and 
Genoa,  rofe  from  the  moft  inconfiderable  beginnings,  and  by  their 
commerce  with  Conftantinople  and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  the  weftern  ftates  of  Europe  on  the  other,  arrived  at  im- 
menfe  riches  and  power  ;.fo  as  to  be  a  match  for  the  Turks 
when  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire. 

Within  this  period,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  bufi- 
nei's  of  exchange  and  banking  was  begun  by  the  Lombards 
and  Jews ;  an  invention  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  trading  part 
of  the  world,  which  was  now  become  very  extenfive.  For  be- 
fore this  time  commerce  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  weft- 
wards,  and  many  towns  in  Germany,  England,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  France,  called  the  Uanfe  towns,  entered  into  a  league 
for  carrying  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce,  which  they  did  with 
vaft  advantage,  till  their  haughtinefs  and  warlike  enterprizes 
gave  umbrage  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged  them  to 
put  an  end  to  their  confederacy. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by  their  mutual  jealoufy 
and  wars ;  bat  wjiat  diverted  almoft  the  whole  courie  of  trade  out 
of  its  former  channel,  and  which  makes  the  moft  remarkable  re- 
volution in  the  whole  hiftory  of  commerce,  was  the  difcovery  of 
a  paffdgc  to  the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 

the 
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the  Portuguefc,  and  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  Thcfc  dif- 
coveries  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  the  comfafsf 
which  then  firft  began  to  be  applied  to  navigation ;  though  that 
property  of  the  loadftone,  pn  which  the  ufe  depends,  had  been 
known  a  confiderable  time  before. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  thefc  were  the  only  confider- 
able naval  powers  in  the  world ;  but  the  arrogance  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  excited  the 
hatred  and  induftry  of  the  Dutch  and  £ngli{h.  The  former 
firft  became  a  free,  then  a  commercial,  and  then,  in  a  remarkably 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  a  rich  and  potent  ftate,  and  much  fup^rior 
to  their  former  mafters.  The  Englifh  in  the  rcign  of  Elizabeth 
began  to  follow  their  footfteps,  and  by  a  fteady  perfeverance,  and 
the  help  of  many  natural  advantages,  they  have  been  continually 
increafing  their  commerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at  tUs  day 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  or  that  of  any  other  late  in 
the  world.  , 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifli  has  exeitied  all  the 
fbtes  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  and  opportunities^ 
to  Engage  in  commerce.  This  emulation  has  raifed  fuch  a  fpiric  , 
of  induftry,  promoted  fo  many  new  manufadhires,  occ^fioned  ^he 
eftabUfliment  of  fo  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of  tke  known 
world,  and  brought  fuch  an  amazing  acceffion  of  riches  and 
power  to  the  ftates  of  Europe  in  gencfral,  as  muft  have  appeared 
incredible  but  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  little  did  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  imagine  that  the  Divi/t  toto  arhe  J^ritanni^ 
and  the  poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring  nations, 
would  ever  make  the  figure  they  now  do,  and  go  fo  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  they  had  attained  to  in  refpeft  to  fcience, 
commerce,  riches,  power  and  I  may  add  happinefs. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  England,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
inconfiderable  in  feveral  periods  of  the  more  early  part  of  our 
hiftory,  that  were  particularly  favourable  to  it,  and  though  it  was; 
encouraged  by  feveral  of  our  wifer  princes  in  thofe  times ;  yet,  till 
the  period  in  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention  of  it,  it  never 
was  fo  confiderable  as  to  deferve  bemg  taken  notice  of  in  this 
Tcry  general  view  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  commerce. 
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LECTURE       XXXVIIL 

fvery  Thing  worthy  of  Attention  in  Hlftory  which  contriitaes  to 
mate  a  Nation  happy ^  popuhuSy  or  ftcure.  Government  an  ef^ 
fential  Article-  Nature  and  OhjeEis  of  Civil  Government^ 
How  far  the  Proviftons  of  Government  fhould  extend.  Liberty 
of /peaking  and  writing.  Public  InfruBion.  The  Power  of 
Individuals  and  of  the  State  in  the  Difpofal  of  Property^  Pr<H 
vi/ionfor  the  Poor. 

X-iASTLT,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  attention  both  of 
a  philofophical  and  political  reader  of  hiftory  which  can  con-> 
tribute  to  make  a  people  happy  at  home,  formidable  abroad,  or 
increafe  their  numbers;  becaufe  a  numerous^  a  Jecuro%  and  a 
happy  fociety  is  the  objeA  of  all  human  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  moft  important  objef^s  of 
attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  which  it  cannot  be  expefted  that 
I  fhould  confider  very  minutely.  I  think,  however,  that  I  (hall 
not  fulfil  my  engagement  to  point  out  the  proper  ohjeSs  rf  at^ 
tention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory  (which  implies  that  I  fliould  de-> 
monftrate  the  things  I  point  out  to  be  proper  obje£b  of  attention) 
unlefs  I  explain  the  great  leading  jfrn/f^i^/Ar  of  wife  policy^  in  an 
account  of  thofe  circumftances  which  contribute  to  the  fiourifh- 
ing  ftate  of  focieties,  and  the  mutual  connexions  and  influences 
of  thofe  circumftances.  Indeed,  the  bare  mention  of  them  will 
in  fome  meafure  anfwer  my  purpofe,  a$  it  will  make  the  reader 
attend  to  the  things  I  point  out,  as  of  principal  confequence  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  obfervc  their  effefts  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading,  which  certainly  leads  to  the  beft  pra&ica{ 
ufe  that  can  be  made  of  this  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the  domeftic  happinefs 
and  fccurity  of  ftatcs,  Government,  with  the  various  forms 
of  it|  is  the  firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  notice,  and  this  is  in 

faft 
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ia&  the  moft  firlking  objcft  in  every  hiftory.  To  this,  therefore, 
and  to  every  circumftance  relatmg  to  1t,  a  reader  of  hiftory 
ought  particularly  to  attend, 

Man  is  focial  beyond  any  other  animal,  and  the  connexions 
which  men  are  difpofed  to  form  with  one  another  are  infinitely 
more  various  and  exteniive  ;  becaufe  they  are  capable  of  doing 
much  more  for  one  another  than  any  other  animals  are.  The 
principle  which  leads  men  to  fok'm  themfelves  into  thofe  larger 
focieties  which  we  cdXiJlates^  is  the  defire.  of  (ccuring  the  un- 
difturbed  enjoyment  of  their  poiTeflions.  Without  this  the 
weak  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ftrong,  and  the  ig- 
norant of  the  crafty.  But  by  means  of  government  the  ftrength 
and  wifdom  of  the  whole  community  may  be  applied  to  redrefs 
private  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  repel  a  foreign  invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid  that  the  proper  ufe  of  focicty  (or 
that  which  we  may  fuppofe  a  number  of  perfons,  at  firft  uncon* 
neAed  together,  and  of  courfe  at  the  mercy  .of  their  neighbours, 
would  firft  think  of,  in  forming  a  fociety)  is  any  tiling  more 
than  mere  ficurity.  But  as  they  would  foon  find,  when  thus 
united,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  much  poftiive  ai» 
vantage  from  their  union,  tiif  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a 
juft  end  of  fociety.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very  great  one, 
is,  left  by  aiming  at  too  much  poCtive  advantage,  great  num- 
bers may  be  deprived  even  of  that  negative  advantage  which 
they  firft  propofed  to  themfelves,  viz.  fecurity  from  injury 
and  oppreflion,  fo  that  they  fhall  be  more  incommoded  than 
benefited  by  the  connexion.  It  may  even  happen  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  community,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  it, 
may  make  fuch  regulations  as,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  may 
eventually  be  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  them.  Societies  of 
men«  as  well  as  individuals,  not  being  omnifcient,  may  not 
confult  the  beft  for  themfelves,  but  mifs  of  the  very  advantage 
they  aim  at,  and  by  the  very  means  by  which  they  think  to 
gain  it. 

.  It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  government  was  confined 
not  only  to  thofe  things  in  which  the  whole  fociety  are  in- 
terefted,  but  to  thofe  in  which  the  power  of  the  whole  can  be 
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brought  to  ad  to  the  moft  advantage,  as  in  defence  from  ex- 
ternal injuries,,  which  neceflarily  requires  union  ;  adminiftering 
juftice,  which  requires  impartiality,  and  in  which  the  parties 
themfelves  are  not  to  be  truftcd,  as  alio  in  creating  fomc  public 
works,  and  forming  public  inftitutions,  ufeful  to  the  whole  and 
to  pofterity* 

Since  all  men  naturally  wifh  to  be  at  liberty  to  (crve  them- 
felves in  things  in  which  others  are  not  concerned,  and  the 
good  of  the  whole  is  the  great  rule  by  which  every  thing  re- 
lating to  fociety  ought  to  be  regulated,  it  is  evidently  defirable 
that  recourfc  fhould  not  be  had  to  the  power  of  the  fociety,  ex- 
cept where  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage ;  and  Cnce  expe- 
rience is  our  beft  guide  in  things  of  fo  complex  a  nature  as  the 
interefts  of  large  bodies  of  men,  it  is  moft  advifable  to  leave 
every  man  at  perfe^  liberty  to  ferve  himfelf,  till  fome  aAual  in- 
convenience be  found  to  refult  from  it. 

As  there  are  cafes  in  which  numbers  can  eafily,  and  con« 
veniently,  affift  Individuals^  fo  there  are  others  in  which  par- 
ticular individuals  are  beft  qualified  to  affift  numbers.  In  the 
former  cafes  there  is,  therefore,  a  propriety  in  the  interference 
of  government,  but  certainly  not  in  the  latter ;  and  in  this 
clafs  we  muft  rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  inveftigation 
of  truth,  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  as  medicine,  phi- 
lofophy,  thedogy,  &c.  and  every  thing  in  {^rafticc  depending 
upon  them,  in  which  any  number  of  the  fociety  may  voluntarily 
join  without  difturbin^  others.  The  reafon  is,  that  in. every 
thing  of  this  nature,  ingenious  and  fpeculative  individuals  will 
always  be  the  firft  to  make  difcoveries,  and  it  will  require  time 
to  communicate  them  to  the  reft.  Confequently,  if  the  prefent 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  majority  of  any  fociety  were  im- 
pofed  upon  all  the  reft,  no  improvements  could  ever  take  place ; 
and  the  moft  ingenious  members  of  the  community,  thofe  who 
would  be  the  beft  qualified  to  ferve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general 
ftock  of  knowledge,  would  always  be  fubjeA  to  be  diftrdled, 
and  to  have  their  generous  endeavours  thwarted,  by  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  more  bigotted  part  of  the  community,  whofe 
prejudices,  againft  what  would  ultimately  be  for  their  own 
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advantage,  might  in  time  be  overcome,  provided  that  perfeft 
liberty  was  given  to  ail  pcrfons  to  fpeculate,  and  to  aft  as  thejr 
fhould  judge  proper.  Different  fchemes  would  then  be  propofed 
by  different  perfons,  the  fociety  wcJuld  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  experiments  they  would  make ;  and  that  fcherae  would  at 
length  be  generally  and  univerfally  adopted,  which  fliould  ap- 
pear to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  rights  of  men,  as  individuals, 
and  the  moft  important  to  the  ftate  itfelf,  is  that  of  giving 
their  opinions,  and  endeavouring  to  inform  cithers,  where  either 
their  own  intereft  or  that  of  the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is 
the  only  method  of  coUefting  and  increafing  the  wifdomof  the 
nation.  It  is  therefore  for  the  intereft  of  the  whole  that,  in  a 
ftate  of  fociety,  every  man  retain  his  natural  powers  of  fpeak- 
ing,  writing,  and  publlftiing  his  fentiments  on  all  fubje£ls, 
cfpecially  in  propofing  new  forms  of  government,  and  cenfuring 
thofe  who  abufe  any  public  truft.  It  is  the  cafieft  and  beft  m^ 
thod  of  checking  abufes.  Perfons  may  certainly  do  mifchief 
by  this,  as  well  as  by  every  other  power  of  doing  good ;  but  it 
will  be  fufficiently  checked  if  every  man  be  puniflied  for  any 
injury  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  done  to  others  in  hLs 
pro^pcrty,  good  name,  &c.  But  if  this  extend  to  his  public 
charafter,  and  the  emoluments  of  public  offices,  the  great  ulc 
of  liberty  of  fpeech  and  of  writing  will  be  prevented.  If  any 
^officer  be  traduced  as  an  officer,  let  him  vindicate  himfclf  in 
the  fame  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  or  employ  his  friends 
to  do  it.  He  has  the  fame  accefs  to  the  public  opinion  that 
other  perfons  have,  and  he  ought  to  be  contented  with  it. 

Of  thofe  fervices  in  which  it  is  neceffary  for  numbers  to 
give  their  aid  to  individuals,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  all  of  them 
ihould  be  performed  by  the  whole  fociety,  fome  of  thofe  fervices 
being  more  conveniently  performed  by  a  particular  part  of  it. 
Thus  a  public  road,  or  bridge,  may  be  moft  conveniently  made 
by  the  diftrift  in  which  it  is  wanted ;  but  the  power  of  the 
ftate  may  be  neceflary  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftrift 
to  do  it,  or  to  direft  the  mode  in  which  it  fliould  be  done ; 
whether,  for  example,  by  a  general  contribution,  or  by  tolls 
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upon  the  ufc  of  the  road  or  bridge.  Where  the  latter  can  be 
done,  it  is  the  moft  reafonable,  becaufe  every  perfon  pays  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  he  receives. 

Public  inftruAion  is  an  object  in  which  the  whole  focietj  is 
intcrefted.  It  may  therefore  be  p^ope^that  the  government  give 
ibme  attention  to  it.  But  as  individuals  are  fiill  more  interefled 
in  it,  it  may  be  beft  for  the  ftate  to  do  no  more  than  appoint 
fchools  in  every  diftriA  or  diredt  in  whatever  manner  the  teachers 
may  be  induced,  by  fufficient  falaries,  or  the  ufe  of  proper 
rooms,  &c.  to  inftrudt  all  that  offer  themfelves  j  leaving  them  to 
derive  the  chief  part  of  their  maintenance  from  their  fees  for 
teaching.  As  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  particular 
importance  to  all  perfbns,  it  (hould  feem  that  effeAual  pr6vifion 
ought  to  be  made,  either  by  rewards  qr  puniihments^  that  all 
fhould  be  inflrudledin  them. 

In  a  very  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  the  occupation  of  each 
perfon  is  fo  limited,  that  in  order  to  attain  perfection  in  it,  he 
rouft  in  a  manner  facrifice  every  thing  elfe.  Confequently,  men 
would  be  little  more  than  machines  without  fome  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  an  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  reading. 
In  Scotland,  and  in  North  America,  the  judicious  eftabliflunent 
of  parilh  fchools  has  enabled  all  the  common  people  to  read« 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  caft  accompts. 

The  proviiions  of  government  are  always  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  prefent  day,  the  laws  of  fociety  being  a  rule 
for  our  own  future  conduA  and  that  of  our  pofterity ;  but  it 
becomes  men,  as  knowing  themielves  to  be  fhort-fightcd,  not 
to  pretend  to  look  very  far  into  futurity,  but  to  make  proyifion 
for  reftifying  their  miftakes  whenevei'  they  (hall  be  difcovered, 
and  to  make  the  re^ification  as  eafy  as  poilible.  For  when 
mankind  find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  regulations  of  their 
anceftors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  relieve  themfelves ;  but,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  injudicious  provifions  of  paft  ages,  they  may 
fufter  extremely  before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  wife,  therefore,  in  focieties,  if  not  exprcfly  to  ap- 
point a  formal  revifion  of -their  whole  conftitution  after  a 
certain  time,  at  leaft  to  do  this  with  refpeA^  to  fubordinate 
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parts,  and  by  all  ipeans  to  prevent  individuals  from  making 
fuch  a  difpofal  of  their  property  as  fhali  be  manifeftly  in« 
jurious  in  future  ages.  If  the  Englifh  law  had  not  interfered 
in  former  times,  fuch  was  the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  and 
their  fubjeAion  to  the  pricfts,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
landed  property  of  this  kingdom  would  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  prefent  generation  would  not  have  had  the 
difpofal  of  any  part  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  thofe  who  have  not  the  power 
of  alienating  it  again  fhould  be  carefully  watched  in  every 
country,  whether  lands  appropriated  to  religious  or  charitable 
ufcsj^  or  any  other  <)bjeft  that  refpefts  future  time.  Otherwife, 
the  bcft  intentioned,  and  the  moft  enlightened  pcrfons  may  do 
harm  when  they  mean  to  do  good.  For  want  of  proper  care 
in  the  management  of  any  fund  for  future  ufe,  the  defign  of  it 
is  liable  to  be  perverted,  thofe  who  fuperintend  it  not  having 
the  fame  upright  views  with  thofe  who  appointed  them;  fo 
that  a  very  fmall  advantage  may  be  procured  at  a  very  great 
cxpcnce.  If  the  provifion  was  intended  to  remedy  any  evil, 
the  evil  itfelf  may  ccafe,  and  the  fund  become  ufelefs.  The 
Crufades  brought  the  leprofy  into  Europe,  and  charitable  per- 
fons  founded  a  great  number  of  lazarettos  for  the  reception  and 
care  of  lepers.  But  the  leprofy  is  not  fo  common  at  this  day 
as  many  other  difeafes,  and  therefore  it  does  not  require  ^ny 
particular  provifion. 

When  revenues  are  left  to  the  difpofal  of  truftees,  they  will, 
direftly  or  indireftly,  find  a  benefit  to  themfelves,  or  their 
friends,  in  the  truft ;  and  fo  many  perfons  will  become  inccrefted 
in  the  continuance  of  it,  that,  let  the  abufe  of  property  be  ever 
fo  great,  a  powerful  intereft  will  be  formed  againft  any  refor- 
mation ;  Ind  fiich  inftitutions  may  do  much  harm,  before  it  be 
difcovered  that  they  even  dor  no  good* 

In  moft  cafes  it  would  certainly  be  mvch  better  to  provide 
temporary  remedies  for  inconveniences,  fuch  as  the  relief  ot 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  places  of  education,  &c.  If  they 
be  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  living,  they 
will  be  properly  fupcrintended,  and  they  will  not  be  continued 
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longer  than  they  will  be  found  to  be  ufeful.  Why  ihould  wc 
prefume  that  our  pofterity  will  not  be  4s  wife  and  as  generous 
as  ourfclves  ?  There  is  the  grcatcft  certainty  that  they  will  be 
w^r,  and  therefore  the  faireft  prefumption  that  they  will 
be  better  than  we  are.  But  all  perpetuities  go  upon  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  want  of  wifdom,  or  of  generofity,  in  our  de« 
fcendants. 

The  fafe  transferring^  as  well  as  the  fecure  pojfeffion  of 
property,  is  a  privilege  which  we  derive  from  fociety.  But  it 
is  a  queftion  among  politicians,  how  far  this  privilege  fhould 
extend  ?  That  all  perfons  ihould  have  the  abfolute  difpofal 
of  their  property  during  their  own  lives,  and  while  they  have  the 
ufe  of  their  underhand ing,  was  never  difputed.  But  fome,  and 
apnong  them  is  Mr.  furgot,  fays  there  (hould  be  no  tejlament^ 
a  man  fhould  have  no  pc^xr  of  difpofing  of  his  property  after 
his  death,  but  it  fhould  be  diftributed  by  the  law,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  confanguinity.  But  in  moft,  if  not  all  the 
civilized  ftates  of  Europe,  every  man  has  an  indefinite  power 
over  his  property,  fo  that  he  cjiq  4ire{t  the  enjoyment  of  it  in 
all  future  time. 

Perhaps  a  medium  would  be  the  moft  convenient  in  this 
cafe.  There  may  be  good  reafons  (of  which  private  perfons 
are  the  beft  judges)  why,  in  particular  cafeS|  their  property 
ihould  not  dcfcend  to  their  children,  or  neareft  relations.  But 
fis  no  man  can  look  into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  cannot  judge 
what  would  be  the  beft  ufe  of  his  property  in  generations  yet 
imborn,  and  they  who  furvive  hitp  will  have  a  much  better 
opportuijity  of  judging,  there  is  the  fame  reafon  why  it  fhould 
then  be  at  their  difpofal,  as  that  for  the  prefent  it  fhould  be  at 
his.  Let  every  i>€rfon,  therefore,  bequeath  ii'»s  property  to 
thofe  perfons  in  whofc  wifdom  he  can  moft  confide,  but  not 
pretend  to  direft  them  in  circumftances  which  he  will  never 
know,  and  therefore  cspinot  ^udge  of.  Indeed  the  wifdom  of 
all  ftates  is  frequently  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to  check  the  ca- 
price of  individuals  in  the  difpofal  of  their  property. 

A  difference  in  induftry  and  good  fortune  will  introduce  a 
fljfierence  in  the  (fonditions  of  ipeu  |n  fociety,  fo  that  in  time 
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fome  will  become  rkh,  and  others  poor  ;  and  in  cafe  of  extreme 
old  age,  and  particular  accidents,  many  of  the  latter  muft  perifh 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  former.  On  this  account  wife* 
ftatefmen  will  take  the  ftate  of  the  poor  into  confideration.  But 
ka  this  refpeft  there  will  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  too 
much,  and  thereby  encumbering  themfelves  without  remedying 
the  evil. 

If  every  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty,  by  whatever  means,  be 
allowed  to  have  a  claim  upon  the  common  fiock  for  fubflftence, 
great  numbers,  who  are  indifferent  about  any  thing  beyond  a 
mere  fubfiftence,  will  be  improvident,  fpending  every  thing  they 
get  in  the  mod  extravagant  manner,  as  knowing  that  tiiey  have 
a  certain  refource  in  the  provifion  which  the  law  makes  for 
them ;  and  the  greater  is  the  provision  that  is  made  for  the  poor, 
the  more  poor  there  will  be  to  avail  themfelves  of  it ;  as,  in 
general,  men  will  not  fubmit  to  labour  if  they  can  live  without  it. 
By  this  means  man,  inftead  of  being  the  moft  provident  of  ani- 
mals, as  he  naturally  would  be,  is  the  moft  improvident  of 
them  aM.  Having  no  occafion  for  forefight,  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing beyond  the  prefent  mpment,  and  thus  is  reduced  to  a  con^ 
dition  lower  than  that  of  the  beafts. 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  cafe  in  this  country, 
and  the  evil  is  fo  great  and  inveterate,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
a  remedy.  Better,  certainly,  would  it  have  been  if  government 
had  not  interfered  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  at  all,  Except  to 
relieve  thofe  who  are  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  become 
dlfabled,  in  the  fervice  of  theii;*  country,  as  foldiers,  feamen, 
^c^  In  this  icafe  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  inftances  of  great 
diftrefs  ;  but  fo  there  are  afprefent,  and  generally  of  the  moft 
dcferving,  who  decline  the  relief  of  the  parifli  5  while  the  idle, 
the  impudent,  and  the  clamorous  will  have  it.  In  general, 
if  no  provilion  was  made  for  the  poor  by  law,  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  truly  deferving  of  relief  would  find  it  fooner  than  they 
now  do,  in  the  charity  of  the  well-difpofed.  In  this  cafe  many 
no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to  the  poor.  But  in  urgent  cafes 
ftmething  would  be  got  even  from  them  by  (hame  ;  and  by  no 
^eans  can  all  men  be  made  to  bear  an  equal  fliare  of  any 
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burthen  nrhatever.  The  truly  well-difpofed  would  not  complain 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others,  being  con- 
tent with  looking  far  their  reward  in  a  future  ftate* 

The  beft  method  would  perhaps  be  to  oblige  the  poor  to 
provide  for  themfelves,  by  appropriating  a  certain  proportion 
of  then:  wages  to  that  ufe>  as  is  done  in  the  cafe  of  fbldiers 
and  feamen.  As  they  muft  have  a  prefent  fubfiftence»  this 
would  only  be  giving  the  poorer  fort  of  them  a  better  price  for 
their  labour,  and  would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the  produce 
of  that  labour.  But  it  would  be  a  much  better  tax  and  far 
lefs  expenfive,  than  the  prefent  poor  rates.  If  this  was  not 
done  by  a  general  law,  but  kft  to  the  difcretion  of  particular 
towns,  &c.  it  might  be  regulated  fo  as  to  enforce  greater  in« 
duftry,  the  appropriation  being  varied  according  to  the  gains  of 
workmen. 

The  idea  of  not  having  a  perfeA  cominand  of  their  own  money 
would,  no  doubt,  at£rft  give  labourers  and  manufadlurers  much 
difguft,  and  might  prevent  fpme  from  engaging  in  manufaAures. 
But  wh^n  the  regulation  was  fiilly  eftablifhed,  that  averfion 
might  vanifh.  At  all  events  we  mu|))  out  of  a  number  of  evils, 
f  boofe  the  lea(^. 
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Of  Political  and  CivU  Liberty,  Particular  OhfeSfs  ^.particular 
Governtnents.  Forms  of  Government^  JimpU  or  con^lex.  ifif 
confiituent  Parts. 

xIlS  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  dificrcnt  terms  to  exprcfi 
dificrent  things^  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  diftinguifli  tlie  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  power,  or  privileges,  that  men  in  a  ftate  of 
fociety  enjoy  in  the  following  manner.  The  power  which  the 
community  leaves  him  poflefled  of  with  refpeA  to  his  own  con« 
duA,  may  be  called  his  civil  liberty,  whereas  the  (hare  that  he 
may  have  in  direAing  the  afiairs  of  the  fociety  may  be  called 
his  political  liberty.  Both  the  terms  being  in  the  language,  it 
will  be  better  to  affign  them  thefe  diftinA  iignifications  than  to 
ufe  them  promifcuoufly,  as  is  commonly  done.  In  a  ftate  of 
civil  liberty  a  man  retains  the  moft  important  of  his  natural 
rights.  In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a 
control  over  the  conduA  of  others.  It  is  for  his  advantage^ 
therefore,  to  lofe  as  little  of  the  former,  and  to  gain  as  much  of 
the  latter  as  he  can. 

There  may  be  ftates  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity fhall  be  politically  free,  or  have  an  equal  power  of  mak- 
ing laws  (or  of  appointing  thofe  who  fliall  make  them)  and  yet 
thofe  laws  may  be  very  opprellive,  leaving  individuals  little 
power  over  their  own  anions.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
may  enjoy  much  civil  liberty,  being  left  in  the  undifturbed-  ufe 
of  their  faculties  to  think  and  aft  for  themfelves,  and  yet  be 
excluded  from  all  fliare  in  the  government.  But  in  this  cafe 
their  civil  liberties,  or  private  rights^  will  be  precarious,  being 
at  the  mercy  of  others.  Political  liberty  is  therefore  the  only 
fure  guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuably  on  that 
account,^ 
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It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  of  little  confequence 
whether  perfons  in  common  ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  (hare 
of  political  liberty  or  not.  But  without  this  there  cannot  be 
that  pcrfuafiotx  of  fecurity  and  independence,  which  alone  can 
encourage  a  man  to  make  great  exertions.  A  man  who  is 
fenfible  that  he  is  at  the  difpofal  of  others,  over  whofe  conduA 
he  has  na  fort  of  control,  has  always  fomc  unknown  evil  to 
df ead.  He  will  be  afraid  of  attrafting  the  notice  of  his  fupe- 
riors,  and  muft  feel  himfelf  a  mean  and  degraded  being.  But 
a  fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  his 
condoft  muft  be  governed^  with  fome  degree  of  control  over 
thofe  who  m^ke  and  adminifter  the  laws,  gives  him  a  conftant 
feeling  of  his  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  indulge  a  free 
and  manly  turn  of  thinking,  which  will  make  him  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  what  h«  would  have  been  under  an  arbitrary  form  of 
government* 

Under  every  form  of  government  we  find  men  united  for  their 
common  advantage,  and  fubmitting  to  fuch  reftraints  upon  their 
natural  liberty  as  their  common  good  requires.  But  though 
this  be  the  general  and  ultimate  objeft  of  every  government, 
yet^  the  whole  form  of  particular  governments  has  fome  more 
immediate  objeft,  to  which  the  principal  parts  of  it  are  more 
particularly  adapted,  and  this  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  reading 
the  hiftories  of  all  futes.  Thus,  according  to  Montefquieu,  war, 
but  rather  confined  to  fclf-defence,  was  the  object  of  the  Spar- 
tan government ;  cooqneft  thai  of  ancient  Rome,  religion  that 
of  the  Jews,  commerce  that  of  Marfeilles,  tranquillity  that  of 
China,  &c.  The  reafon  is  that  different  nations  have  formed 
different  notions  of  happinefs,  or  have  been  led  by  their 
fituations  to  purfue  it  indifferent  ways. 

Governments,  and  fyftems  of  laws  adapted  to  them,  are  more 
Jimple  or  complex i  according  to  the  variety  and  connexion  of  the 
interefts  of  the  members  of  the  community.  Thus  fincc 
members  of  a  fociety  which  fubfifts  by  hunting  interfere  but 
little  with  one  another,  few  regulations  are  fufficient  for  them. 
A  pafcoral  life  brings  mankind  nearer^  together,  agriculture 
nearer  ftill,  and  in  a  ftate  addicted  to  commerce,  the  connexion$of 
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individuals  arc  the  moft  intimate  and  cxtenfivc,  and  confequcntly 
their  interefts  the  moft  involved  that  any  fituation  of  human  af- 
fairs can  make  them.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  former  cir- 
cumftances  of  mankind^  government  is  of  lefs  confequence,  and 
for  that  reafon  there  is  lefs  occaiion  for  accuracy  in  adjufting  the 
feveral  parts  of  it,  in  the  latter,  the  fmalleft  part  of  fo  complex 
a  machine,  as  their  government  muft  neceifarily  be,  has  a  variety 
of  connexions,  and  the  moft  important  effe^,  and  therefore  ^ 
requires  to  be  adjufted  with  the  utmoft  care. 

In  the  flighter  connexions  of  mankind,  the  parts  of  their 
forms  of  government  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable ;  whereas 
when  government  is  grown  to  its  full  fize  and  dimenlions,  in 
circumftances  which  require  it  in  its  maturity,  its  parts  are 
eafily  and  diftin^lly  perceived.  They  are  then  plainly  feen  to 
be  the  following ;  a  power  of  making  the  neceilary  regulations^ 
or  laws,  I.  e,  the  Ugijlative  authority ;  a  power  of  determining 
when  thofe  laws  are  violated,  or  of  taking  cognizance  concern? 
ing  crimes  5  /.  e,  xht  judicial  power,  and  a  power  of  enforcing 
the  faiiftions  of  the  laws,  or  the  executive  power  of  the  ftatc. 

If  we  confider  the  vaft  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  polllble 
to  difpofe  of  thefe  eflcntial  parts  of  government,  both  with 
refpeft  to  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the  feveral  powers 
may  be  lodged,  the  fubdivifion  of  thefe  powers,  and  the  feveral 
powers  which  may  be  truftcd  in  the  fame  hands,  we  fhall  not  be 
furprized  at  the  prodigious  diverfity  of  the  forms  under  which 
government  has  appeared,  and  that  no  two,  which  ever  exifted 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  fhould  have  been  the  fame  \  though 
fome  of  them  may  have  borne  confiderable  refcmblance  to  one 
another.  Our  furprize  will  ftill  be  leflened  if  wc  confider  the 
diverfity  that  will  be  occafioned  in  forms  of  government  by 
individuals  retaining  more  or  fewer  of  their  natural  and  per- 
fonal  rights  under  each  of  them  5  that  is  the  more  or  fewer 
reftriftions  men  are  put  under  by  the  legifhtive  power,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  be  lodged. 

Befide  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the  fupreme  power  is 
lodged,  it  will  be  of  great  confequence  that,  in  reading  hiftory,  we 
attend  to  the  diftribution  of  the  powers  among  all  thofe  mem- 
bers 
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bcrs  of  the  ftatc  who  have  the  common  name  of  magiftrates. 
I  fhall  juft  mention  a  few  particuiarSi  to  (hew  that  this  obje£fc 
is  of  importance. 

No  fingle  hiftory  (hows  the  importance  of  this  remark  more 
dearly  than  the  Roman,  in  whofe  conftitution  there  were  the 
mod  capital  defefts.  What,  for  inftance,  could  be  a  greater 
,  contradlAion  than  this,  that  the  people  could,  in  latter  times^ 
make  laws  independent  of  the  fcnatc,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  patrician  j  and  yet  that  the  fenate  could  create  a 
diftator,  who  was  abfolute  mafter  of  the  whole  ftate.  The  people, 
by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  fenate,  but  that  fenate  had  no  negative  on  the  vote^  of  the 
people ;  which,  Montefquieu  fays,  was  the  caufe  of  a  change 
of  government  in  Rome  5  and  not  only  could  the  tribunes  put 
a  ftop  to  the  legiflative  power,  but  to  the  executive  alfo,  which 
produced  tl\e  grcateft  evils. 

Nothing  could  have  preferved  that  ftate  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
public fo  long,  but  that  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
{x)  many  perfons,  who  with  the  fame  authority,  had  different 
views,  and  who  checked  one  another.  It  was  likewife  happy  for 
tlve  Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  interfere  in  milU 
tary  affairs,  but  allowed  the  fenate  to  have  the  fupreme  direc- 
tion of  all  things  relating  to  peace  and  war  ;  whereas,  at  Car- 
thage, the  people  would  do  every  thing  themfelves. 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  mo- 
narchies, that  the  kings  of  the  heroical  ages  had  the  executive 
power  and  alfo  the  power  of  judging^  and  the  people  the  legifla- 
tive power ;  whereas  in  the  prefent  monarchies,  though  the 
prince  has  the  executive,  and  a  fliare  in  the  legiflative  power, 
he  is  no  judge.  Such  a  difpofition  of  power  as  the  former 
will  make  the  government  tyrannical,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
it.  For,  as  Montefquieu  iays,  there  can  be  no  liberty  unlefs 
the  power  of  j'idgirg  be  feparate  from  the  legiflative  and  execu- 
tive power.  Ill  Italy,  where  they  are  united,  there  is  lefs  li- 
berty than  in  monarchies. 

It  is  alio  an  effential  maxim  in  every  government  (in  order  to 
prevent  the  executive  pow^er  from  engrofling  the  whole  autho- 
rity 
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Tjty  of  the  ftate)  that  the  forces  they  arc  entrufted  with  the 
conunand  of,  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  or  have  the  fame 
inter^ft  with  the  people,  as  it  'was  in" Rome  till  the  time  of 
.Marius. 

^*  The  legiflative  is  properly  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  ftate. 
For  to  make  and  alter  laws  is  to  model  the  conftitutton.  But 
if  the  perfons  deputed  to  make  laws  have  no  power  of  execut- 
ing them,  they  will  be  careful  to  make  none  but  fuch  as  they 
believe  will  be  generally  approved,  and  fuch  as  they  are  willing 
to  fubmit  to  themfelves.  But  the  greateft  danger  would  arife 
from  the  fame  perfons  having  the  power  of  making  laws,  of 
applying  them  to  particular  cafes,  and  of  executing  the  fentence 
of  the  law.  This  it  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  tliat  conftitutes  ab- 
folute  tyranny f  whether  it  be  lodged  in  more,  or  in  fewer  hands. 
If  the  executive  power,  without  having  the  control  of  the 
legiflative,  fhould  only  interfere  in  the  judicial  office,  indivi- 
duals would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  caprice  of  the  court; 
flnce  the  beft  laws  may  be  tortured  to  favour  fome  and  injure 
others.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
cffeftually  control  the  legiflative  power,  and  who  will  not  fuffer 
their  property  to  be  fported  with  at  the  plcafure  of  the  crown, 
apply  the  fame  means  to  prefcrve  the  judicature  uncomipt.  It 
is  a  common  concern,  and  no  man  would  wifli  to  eftablifli  a 
fyftem  of  adminlftration  by  which  himfelf  might  ultimately  be 
a  fufferer.  Confequently,  every  man's  perfonal  intereft  leads 
him  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  adminlftration  by  which  the 
general  good  will  be  more  efFeftually  fccured. 

The  various  forms  of  government  have  generally  received 
their  denominations  from  the  number  of  perfon$  to  whom  the 
legiflative  power,  and  confequently  the  regulation  of  every  part 
of  the  conftitution  (which  is  the  moft^  ftriking  circumftance 
in  every  government)  has  bi^cn  intrufted.  If  it  be  in  one  per- 
fon,  it  is  commonly  citied  a  monarchy^  efpecially  if  the  chief 
magiftrate  lie  under  confiderable  reftriftions;  whereas  if  he 
lie  under  fewer,  the  government  is  called  defpotlc.  If  the  fu- 
preme power  be  lodged  in  a  limited  number  of  perfons,  the 
government  is  called  an  oUgarcky^  or  an  arUhfirmy ;  and  if  all 
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the  citizens  have  an  equal  vote  in  making  laws  and  appointiug 
magiftrates,  it  is  called  a  democracy,  • ' 

From  this  method  of  defining  the  various  forms  of  ^Mem- 
ment|  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  diftinftions  muft  rua 
into  one  another  ;  but  it  is  not  material  to  have  terms  appropri-> 
ated  to  any  more  accurate  diviflon.  I  fhall  jud  mention  fo  much 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  difad vantages  of  each  of  thefe 
forms  of  govefnment,  as  I  think  will  be  fufficient  to  excite  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  the  fubjeft,  and  make  him 
confider  their  effects  In  the  courfc  of  his  reading. 

To  enable  you  to  form  forae  idea  of  the  low  ftate  of  this 
fcience  of  government  in  ancient  times,  only  confider  how  im- 
perfeft  Ariftotle's  ideas  muft  have  been  of  the  conftitution  of 
ftates,  when  as  Monicfquieu  obferves,  he  clafles  Perfia  and 
Sparta  under  the  fame  head  of  monarc}^.  In  faft,  the  ancients 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  what  we  now  mean  by  the 
word  monarchy.  Arribas  king  of  Epirus,  in  order  to  temper  the 
government  of  one  perfon,  could  hit  upon  nothing  but  a  repub- 
lic, and  the  Moloffi,  to  bound  the  fame  power,  made  two  kings. 
It  is  a  known  fa^  that  the  ancient  ftates,  though  founded  many 
of  them  by  philofophers,  did  not  contain  that  provision  for  the 
freedom  and  happiaefs  of  the  fubje^Ets  of  them  which  has  been 
the  natural  refult  of  the  random  governments  of  fome  of  the 
nprthern  nations. 
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LECTURE       XL. 


Reafons  for  the  Prevalence  of  Defpotifm  in  early  Times.  Ad-' 
vantages  of  Monarchy.  Difadvantages  of  it.  What  Circum^ 
fiances  make  the  Situation  of  a  People  mofl  happy  in  Defpotic 
States,  What  Circumflances  always  more  or  lefs  control 
Defpotifm.  Attachment  of  fome  Nations  to  Defpotifm.  Danger 
of  Libels,  Importance  of  a  fixed  Law  of  fucceffion.  '  Profligacy 
of  Morals  in  arbitrary  Governments.  True  Seat  of  Power 
in  them. 

X  H  E  moft  fimple  of  all  governments  is  abfolute  monarchy  : 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  has  generally  been  the  firft  form  of 
government  in  all  countries.  It  requires  great  ikill  and  experi- 
ence to  balance  the  feveral  powers  of  a  free  ftate. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that  refolutions  may 
be  taken  with  fecrecy,  and  executed  with  difpatch :  a  thing  of 
the  utmoft  confequcnce,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  and  for 
this  reafon  this  form  of  government  is  almoft  neceffary  to  ex- 
tenfive  empire.  But  the  great  difadvantage  of  this  government 
is,  that  property  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  body  has  any  fpirit  to 
apply  to  commerce,  or  dare  affeft  any  appearance  of  riches  and 
fplendor.  Alfo  the  high  intereft  of  money,  which  neceflarily 
rifes  with  the  hazard  that  is  run  in  lending  or  pofleffing  it, 
is  an  additional  difcouragement  to  traffic.  No  perfon  there- 
fore, in  countries  fubjeft  to  dcf|x>tic  government,  lays  himfelf 
out  in  projects  which  would  benefit  pofterity,  but,  every  pctfon 
being  intent  upon  enjoying  the  prefent  hour,  a  rapacious  mer- 
cenary fpirit  prevails  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

Another  great  unhappinefe  in  countries  whofe  government 
is  ftriftly  defpotic  is,  that,  there  being  no  fundamental  laws, 
the  order  of  fucceCion  is  not  always  accurately  fixed.     Cour 
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fequently^  every  branch  of  the  royal  family  being  equally  capa*- 
blc  of  beiiig  eledled  king,  it  occafions  frequent  civil  wars,  and 
bloody  revolutions.  This  is  the  reafon  why  in  Turkc^  and 
many  other  Eaftern  ftates,  the  emperor,  immediately  upon  1^ 
acceillon  to  the  throne,  either  puts  to  death,  imprifons  fcr. 
life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of,  all  his  brothers  and  near  relations. 
Clovis  alfo,  king  of  France,  though  the  government  was  not 
defpotic,  exterminated  all  his  family,  left  any  of  them  fhould 
be  chofen  king.     His  children  and  fucceflbrs  did  the  fame. 

Thofe  countries  which  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  governed  in 
a  defpotic  manner,  Mr.  Montefquieu  fays,  are  the  happieft  that 
their  condition  will  admit  of,  when  all  ranks  of  men  ftand  moft 
in  fear  of  their  fuperiors ;  and  a  wife  prince,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  will 
Incline  rather  to  fevcrity  than  lenity.  In  Perfia,  he  fays,  Merevds 
faw  the  ftate  perifh  becaufe  he  had  not  (hed  blood  enough ; 
and  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  moft  happinefs  under 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  For  this  reafon  it  is  confiftent 
with  fuch  governments  that  all  decrees  fliould  be  irrevocable. 
Thus  Ahafuerus  could  not  revoke  the  ediA  he  had  once  paiTed 
for  exterminating  the  Jews.  To  render  it  of  no  cSe&  they 
were  allowed  to  ftand  upon  their  dcfepce. 

Even  that  law,  or  cuftom,  which  obliges  every  perfon  to 
continue  in  the  profeffion  to  which  he  was  bom  fuits  very  well 
with  defpotic  governments,  where  every  fpark  of  emulation  is 
dangerous,  and  where  the  moft  watchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept 
over  every  thing  that  may  poffibly  difturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
In  no  ftate  whatever  is  tranquillity  more  effefhially  preferved, 
by  every  thing  being  invariable,  than  in  China.  Their  man- 
ners, morals,  and  laws  are  equally  fixed  j  and  youth  arc  in-  . 
ftru£led  in  the  forms  of  falutation,  and  all  the  common  rules 
of  life,  in  the  fame  regular  manner  as  in  the  moft  important 
fciences. 

In  fome  defpotic  governments,  not  only  is  the  life  of  the 
prince  in  continual  danger,  either  from  competitors  to  power^ 
or  the  difcontents  of  injured  fubjefts,  but  the  country  itfelf  is 
more  expofed  to  invafion.  The  princes  are  jealous  of  fortifie4 
places,  and  will  not,  except  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceility, 
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tdmit  of  them ;  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  truft  any  perfon  with  the 
government  of  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  a  right  to  power  be  very  com- 
mon, this  prepofleilion  has  generally  given  way  to  fuch  an  ab- 
Ijbrrence  of  thcfe  tyrannical  governments,  that  the  very  names 
which  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  them  have  grown  in  the  higheft 
degree  odious  }  as  Tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  Rex  among 
the  Romans ;  infomuch  that  it  has  frequently  been  more  fafe 
to  ufurp  the  power  itfelf  than  to  aflume  the  title  of  it.  It  was 
reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  Rome  to  kill  kings  and  tyrants^ 
though  in  the  latter  emperors  were  refpeded. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  becaufe  there  are  no 
regular  laws  in  defpotic  governments,  and  no  perfon  invefted 
with  power  to  control  the  fovereign^  every  man's  life  and 
property  are  abfolutely  unfafe.  Manners,  cudoms,  prevailing 
fentiments,  and  efpedally  religion,  are  great  and  often  efie£hial 
reftraints  upon  the  exercife  of  feemingly  unlimited  power. 
The  Grand  Seignior  can  neither  touch  the  public  treafure, 
break  the  Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  Seraglios  of  any  of  his 
fubje£b,  nor  impofe  a  new  tax. 

Notwithftanding  the  abhorrence  we  have  entertained  of  de(^ 
potic  governments,  from  ftudying  the  republican  claffical  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  from  our  living  under  a  more  happy  conftitu- 
tion,  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  people  being  ftrongly 
attached  to  defpotifm.  The  Cappadocians  are  faid  to  have  re- 
fused their  freedom  when  the  Romans  would  have  given  it  them. 
In  the  Eaft  there  is  no  idea  of  the  pofGbility  of  any  other  kind 
of  government.  A  Venetian  being  introduced  to  the  king  of 
Pegu,  and  faying  that  there  was  no  king  at  Venice,  the  prince 
burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  profpeA  of  honour  is  a  great  inftrument  of  govern- 
ment, the  fear  of  fliame  is  no  lefs  powerful.  No  man  can  bear 
univerfal  or  very  general  cenfure,  elpecially  if  he  has  neceC- 
fary  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  diflike  his  conduft.  On  this 
account,  no  country  can  fufier  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its 
form  of  government,  if  the  people  have  the  liberty  of  fpeaking 
apd  writing,  and  have  an  unreftrained  right  of  petitioning  and 
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remonftrating.  In  this  cafe  jufticc  and  truth,  being  often 
prefentcd  to  view,  will  at  length  be  heard  and  attended  to. 
This  is  a  great  fecurity  in  the  Englifli  government,  and  prevents 
many  abufes  which  would  otherwife  take  place  in  it. 

Arbitrary  governors,  aware  of  this,  take  the  greateft  care  tfci 
prevent  the  people  frpm  publifhlng  their  thoughts  on  matters  of 
government,  and  fometimes  even  forbid  their  meeting  together- 
But  this  is  running  the  rifle  of  a  greater  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a 
Icfs.  The  people,  not  having  the  liberty  of  fpcech,  by  which 
they  might  give  vent  to^  and  (both  their  complaints,  fmother 
their  refcntment  for  a  time,  and  then  break  out  into  the  greateft 
outrages.  Tyrants  who  woukl  not  bear  to  be  cenfured  have 
often  been  fuddenly  dragged  to  death. 

The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with  refpeft  to  internal 
quiet,  is  that,  when  the  law  of  fucceflion  is  fixed,  and  univerfally 
refpcftcd,  and  when  the  executive  .power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  fovercign,  no  fubjeft  can  have  the  leaft  profpeft 
of  transferring  it  to  himfclf.  It  will  therefore  be  the  intereft 
of  all  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  that  power  in  which  they 
can  never  (hare,  and  to  fee  that  it  be  employed  for  the  public 
good.  This  is  the  capital  advantage  attending  the  conftitution 
of  this  country,  as  it  is  explained  at  large  by  Mr.  De  Lolme. 
All  watch  the  monarch,  but  none  endeavour  to  fupplant  him^ 
in  confequence  of  this,  all  ftruggles  between  the  prince  and 
the  people  have  terminated  in  fome  advantage,  which  has  been 
common  to  air  the  fubjef^s,  and  not  to  any  one  clafs  of  them 
in  particular.  The  executive  power  being  fo  great,  the  affift- 
ance  of  all  ranks  has  been  neceflary  to  curb  it. 

Many  of  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  politicians  the  moft 
celebrated  for  their  fagacity,  are  exceedingly  fallacious,  in 
confequence  of  being  drawn  from  tl  few  fa^s  only.  Machia« 
vel,  one  of  the  moft  famed  of  them  fays,  that  if  ever  a  prince 
confides  in  one  able  minifter,  he  will  be  dethroned  by  him. 
But,  as  IVIr.  Hunie  juftly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of  the 
moft  abfolute  minifters  in  France,  though  ever  fo  ambitious, 
while  in  his  fenfes,  entertain  the  leaft  hope  of  difpoflcffing 
the  Bourbons  ?  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  it  poffible,  that  the  moft 
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able,  the  moft  ambitiouS|  and  the  moft  abfolute  of  our  minifters 
of  ftate,  ihould  fupplant  the  houfc  of  Hanover.  But  becaufe 
the  contrary  had  happened  in  ancient  times,  when  the  rule  of 
hereditary  right  was  not  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  it  was  concluded 
dtet  it  would  always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arifing  to  a  people  from  the  executive  power 
being  lodged  in  one  hand,  is  that  of  its  becoming  independent 
of  the  people.  But  thb  is  happily  guarded  againft  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  condicution,  in  which  the  king  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  people  for  all  his  fupplies.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  ref- 
pcft  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  he  cannot  involve  them 
in  a  war  in  which  they  are  unwilling  to  fupport  him.  This,  at 
leaft,  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  was  the  true 
reprefentative  of  the  people.  But  as  things  a^ually  are,  the 
influence  of  the  court  on  the  members  of  this  houfe  is  fo  great, 
that  they  are  often  induced  to  give  their  fanflion  to  meafures 
which  their  condituents  would  not  approve. 

If  the  monarch  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  people  for  his 
fupplies,  it  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  that  thofe  be  granted 
by  them  in  one  great  body^  as  in  England.  If  the  fupplies  be 
voted  by  feparate  diftrifts,  they  will  have  jealoufies  among  them- 
felves.  Some  will  give  more,  and  others  lefs,  than  their  due 
proportion  ;  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  gain 
their  ends  with  them  all,  by  playing  one  againft  another.  On 
this  circumftance  Mr.  De  Lolme  lays  great  ftrefs. 

One  pf  the  greateft  evils  attending  monarchy,  is  the  diflb- 
lutenefs  of  morals  almoft  neceflarily  incident  to  a  fplendid  court. 
A  family  poflefTcd  of  great  power  will,  on  fome  pretence  or 
other,  amafs  gr«at  wealth  j  and  the  young  princes  being  brought 
up  with  an  idea  of  their  own  importance,  they  will  indulge 
themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  They  will  alfo  have 
many  dependants,  whofe  intereft  it  will  be  to  enlarge  their 
power,  and  increafe  their  wealth,  that  they  may  be  benefited 
by  the  difperfion  of  it.  The  perfons  next  in  power  will  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  princes,  and  they  will  be  envied  and 
in)itated  by  others.  And  as  the  means  to  gain  their  end, 
will  be  by  recommending  themfelves  to  their  fupcriors  (and 
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not  their  inferiors)  they  will  ftudy  the  gratification  of  their 
wiihcsy  that  is,  they  will  admiiiifter  to  their  vices  ;  and  thus  a 
general  profligacy  of  manners  will  be  the  confequence.  Perfons 
educated  monarchs,  and  who  fhould  have  virtue  enough  both  to 
iet  a  good  example  themfelves,  and  to  difcourage  vice  in  otherf^ 
would  be  prodigies,  it  cannot  be  expected  but  that  monarchs 
in  general  will  have  fome  objects  befides  the  public  good,  and 
that  they  will  employ  thofe  perfons  whom  they  deem  the  beft 
qualified  to  ferve  them,  whether  they  be  men  of  private  virtue 
or  not* 

The  real  power  of  a  country  is  fcldom  in  thofe  hands  in 
which  the  conftitution  feems  to  have  placed  it ;  fo  that  if  thofe 
who  have  bufinefs  to  do  with  any  ftate  apply  in  the  firft  inftance 
to  thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  receive  them,  they  will  feldom 
gain  their  point.  They  muft  apply  to  thofe  who  by  their 
talents  or  affiduity,  have  recommended  themfelves  to  the  govern- 
ing powers,  fo  as  to  eafe  them  of  the  burthen  of  public  afilairs. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  defpotic  governments,  in 
which  princes  are  fo  educated  as  to  be  feldom  capable  of  bufineis. 
It  will  therefore  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  about  them,  and 
who  have  infinuated  themfelves  into  their  favour  ;  and  thefe, 
being  chiefly  dfhiated  by  their  private  paffions,  and  efpecially 
then:  afiedtion  or  diflike  to  particular  perfons,  the  intereft  of  the 
flate  will  be  little  confulted  by  them.  How  often  have  generals 
been  appointed,  and  even  wars  engaged  in^  at  the  caprice  of 
women. 
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LECTURE      ILL 

Advantages  of  Dfmocracy.  Connexion  of  Liberty^  and  Science, 
Situaticn  of  Republics  nvith  refpedl  to  defence.  Severity  of 
Manners  in  Republics.  Severe  Punifbments  dangerous.  The 
true  Supports  of  Republican  Government.  Danger  of  Luxury. 
Equality  of  Fortunes.  Exorbitant  Power  in  Magijlrates  dan' 
gerous.  Number  of  Voters.  Ratatum  of  Offices.  Uncertain 
Refolution  of  Multitudes.     Ufe  of  Reprefentatives. 

XJL  Perfeft  democracy  is  an  extreme  dircftly  oppoiite  to  abfo- 
lute  monarchy,  and,  next  to  it,  is  the  eafieft  to  be  fallen  into^ 
particularly  by  fmall  ftates.  Hence  all  the  petty  ftates  of  Greece, 
without  exception,  when  they  put  down  their  tyrants,  fell  into 
fome  kind  of  democracy,  though  no  two  of  their  forms  of  go- 
vemment  were  exaAly  the  fame. 

The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  of  government  is,  that  as 
there  is  the  fame  free  accefs  to  honour  and  employments  to 
every  member  of  the  ftate,  free  fcope  is  given  to  the  exertion 
of  every  man's  abilities.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  naturally 
expert  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  human  faculties,  efpecially  in 
thofe  talents  which  are  moft  calculated  to  firike  the  vulgar,  and 
acquire  general  applaufe. 

The  art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a  ncceflary  qualifi- 
cation, being  almoft  th«  only  road  to  preferment.  Hence  arifes 
eloquence^  and  thofe  other  branches  of  the  belles  lettres  and 
politer  arts  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  are  not  of  the 
effeminate  and  unmanly  kind.  For  the  eloquence  of  a  free 
ftate  muft  be  adapted  to  affedl  the  pafi:ons  and  imaginations  of 
men  of  a  natural  and  uncorrupted  tafte.  Otherwife  it  would 
have  no  effect. 

Befides,  in  a  republic  the  necei&tyof  reftraining  the  magiilrates 
muft  give  rife  to  general  laws^  and  from  law  arifes  fecurity, 
ftom  fecurity  curioftty,  and  from  curiofity  knowledge,  as  Mr. 
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Hume  (who  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  kind  of  government) 
marks  the  gradation.  But  a  commonwealth  is  certainly  un- 
favourable to  pojitenefs^  and  foftnefs  of  manners.  This  kind  of 
refinement  grows  more  naturally  from  that  fpirit  of  fervility 
which  is  the  effeft  of  defpotic  government. 

With  refpcft  to  defence,  we  fee,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  earlier 
period  of  Greece,  than  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty,  in  an  union 
of  fevcral  free  ftates,  has  fome  advantages  which  may  compenfate 
for  any  inconvenience  that  may  attend  the  want  of  an  abfolutc 
commander  ;  though  we  can  hardly  fay  with  Montefquieu,  that 
republics  in  a  league  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  common- 
wealth within  themfelvcs,  and  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy 
with  refpcft  to  defence. 

It  will  be  a  great  miftake  to  conclude  that  where  there  is  bo 
defpotic  fovereign,  the  people,  being  free  from  that  rcftraint  up- 
on their  conduct,  may  fafely  indulge  themfelves  in  greater  liberty. 
For  in  no  form  of  government  whatever  is  a  perfect  fubje^ion 
more  neceflary.  All  the  members  of  a  republic  muft  live  iu 
the  ftrifteft  obedience;  but  then  it  is  to  their  equals,  and  to  the 
laws.  Xenophon  obferves  a  great  difference  between  the  re- 
verence and  obfervance  of  the  laws  in  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Athenians,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter. 

When  the  laws  ccafe  to  be  executed  in  a  republic,  Montef- 
quieu {ays  all  is  loft.  This  can  only  happen  from  the  corruption 
of  the  republic,  and  there  is  no  power  to  remedy  the  evil> 
as  in  monarchy.  Hence>  in  all  republics>  pardon  is  with  diffi- 
culty obtained,  if  at  all.  In  moft  of  them,  if  this  power  fub- 
fifts  at  all,  it  is  io  reftrained,  and  fo  difficultly  exerted,  as  almoft 
to  make  good  the  complaint  of  the  young  man  in  Livy,  that  a 
man  muftyJAi  innocentia  vivcre.  In  Holland,  without  a  Stadt- 
holder,  there  is  no  fuch  power  as  pardoning,  notwithftanding  it  be 
cflential  to  policy,  and  in  fome  cafes  as  neceflary  as  juftice  itfelf. 

A  love  of  power  produces  more  inconveniences  in  republics 
than  in  monarchies,  bccaufe  places  of  power  and  truft  arc  within 
the  reach  of  greater  numbers,  they  are  to  be  obtained  by  making 
intereft  with  the  common  people,  and  their  refolutions,  Jiaving 
no  control,  are  apt  to  be  fudden  and  Violent.  The  Gre- 
cian 
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cian  ftates,  and  alfo  the  republics  of  Italy  in  later  times,  were 
cxpofed  to  perpetnal  diftraftions  and  revolutions  in  confequencc 
of  it ;  there  being  always  a  confitlerable  number  of  banilhed  per- 
fons,  their  friends  and  partifans,  who  threatened  an  invafion. 

Virtue  and  public  fpirit  are  the  neceflary  fuppprts  of  all  re- 
publican governments.  Hence  it  was  morally  impoflible  that 
Rome  ihould  have  continued  free  in  the  time  of  Cxfar  5  and  the 
oppofition  to  monarchical  power  by  a  few  of  the  better  citizens 
only  made  the  dying  ftruggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and  more 
deftruftive  to  the  ftate.  Public  fpirit  makes  the  riches  of  in- 
dividuals to  become  the  riches  of  the  public  :  but  when  public 
fpirit  is  loft,  the  riches  of  the  public  become  the  riches^of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  in  this  cafe,  an  increafe  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth, 
may  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  power.  Athens  had  as 
many  citizens  when  Demetrius  Phalereus  numbered  them  as 
they  had  in  their  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  and  it  is  certain  they 
were  not  lefs  rich  ;  but  public  fpirit  was  gone,  and  with  that 
all  their  former  power  and  importance,  and  yet  that  policy  is 
violent  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  and  diftrefs 
of  individuals. 

From  the  neceffity  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit  in  repub- 
lics arifes  the  extreme  caution  of  all  wife  legiflators  to  keep 
luxiuy  out  of  them,  and  to  preferve  as  great  an  equality  in  the 
riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  members  of  the  ftate  as  pof- 
Cble ;  and  hence,  indeed,  the  precarious  fituation  of  all  popular 
governments,  and  their  neceflary  diflblution,  whenever  conqueft, 
or  commerce,  and  arts  (hall  have  taken  away  that  equality. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  exceflive  riches 
and  power  of  individuals,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  thetn 
matters  of  Florence.  Moreover,  when  the  members  of  republics 
become  indolent  and  luxurious,  they  will  make  ufe  of  the  public 
trcafure  for  improper  purpofes ;  fo  that  the  nearer  they^  feem  to 
be  to  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  their  liberty,  the  nearer 
they  fometimes  are  to  ruin.  Witnefs  Athens  in  the  time  of  Dc- 
mofthenes.  Commerce  therefore,  which  never  fails  to  introduce 
luxury  and  inequality  into  men's  circumftances,  does  not  per- 
fectly fuit  with  the  true  fpirit  of  a  commonwealth. 

T  a  If 
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If  the  republic  be  a  trading  one,  it  is  an  excellent  law,  that 
every  fon  Ihould  be  alike  fharer  in  his  father's  inheritance  5  and 
a  boundlcfs  pcrmiffion  to  difpofe  of  cftatcs  by  will,  deftroys  by 
degrees  that  equality  which  is  ncceflary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  alfo  the  ncceffity  of  having  methods  of  difperfing  im- 
menfe  eftates  in  republics.  In  the  beft  Greciah  republics,  the 
rich  were  under  a  neceffity  of  fpending  their  money  in  feftivals^ 
choirs  of  mufic,  chariot  and  horfe-races,  expenfive  magiftracies^ 
and  building  (hips  *,  and  at  Rome  the  great  people  bore  all  the 
expeniive  offices,  and  the  poor  paid  nothing. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  ftate  of  things  at 
Athens  ]n  this  refpeA  than  a  paflage  in  the  banquet  of  Xeno- 
phon,  in  which  Charmidas  is  introduced  making  the  following 
fpcech,  **  I  am  content  with  my  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I 
€i  was  obliged  to  make  my  court  to  informers,  the  ftate  was 
«  always  laying  fome  new  burthen  upon  me,  and  I  could  not 
«  abfent  myfelf  from  it :  fince  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  ac- 
<>  quired  authority ;  nobody  threatens  me,  I  threaten  others,  and 
"  I  go  where  I  pleafe  y  the  rich  rife  and  give  place  to  me.  I  am 
«  king,  I  was  a  flave.  I  paid  tribute  to  the  republic,  now  it 
«•  nourifhes  me." 

Great  rewards  for  fervices,  even  in  monarchies,  much  more 
in  democracies,  are  ilgns  of  their  decline.  It  fhews  that  mea 
are  not  fufficiently  a£luated  by  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  honour. 
Demofthenes,  ^fchines,  and  eight  more  ambafladors  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  received  lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day,  though  a 
common  foldier  received  one  and  fometimes  two  drachmas  a  day ; 
and  yet  Demofthenes  calls  this  a  confiderable  fum.  Caligula 
and  Nero  gave  the  moft,  and  the  Antonines  the  leaft^  of  all  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  is  ftill  more  immediately  threatening  to  a 
republic  than  exorbitant  riches.  The  perfons  poilefied  of  it  are 
far  more  dangerous  than  in  lawful  monarchies,  becauie  there 
is  no  law  to  control  them.  Confidering  this,  we  (hall  not 
wonder  at  the  oppofition  made  by  Hanno  to  Hannibal.  In  what 
danger  would  the  republic  of  Carthage  have  been  if  Hannibal 
had  taken  Rome,  when  he  made  fo  many  alterations  in  its  c<m- 
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ftitution  after  his  defeat  ?  At  Ragufa,  the  chief  magiftrate  of 
the  republic  is  changed  every  month.  This  is  proper  only  in  a 
fmall  ftate,  furrounded  by  enemies  who  might  corrupt  their 
chiefs.  The  keeping  of  the  public  treafure  at  Ajihcns^was  in- 
trufted  with  no  perfon  for  more  than  a  fingle  day.* 

It  is  of  great  confequence  that  the  number  of  voters  in  a 
republic  be  fixed.  At  Rome^  fometimes  all  the  citizens  were 
out  of  the  walls,  at  other  times  almoll  all  Italy  was  within 
them  i  which  was  one  principal  caufe  of  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic. For  by  that  meant  men  of  power  and  ambition  were  never 
at  a  lofs  for  the  means  of  paffingany  law,  or  gaining  any  parti- 
cular point,  that  they  had  occaiion  for.  Secret  fufirages  are 
alfb  faid  by  Montefquieu  to  have  been  one  means  of  the  ruin 
of  Rome :  for  the  common  people,  then  very  corrupt,  were 
then  under  no  redraint  from  Ihame.  The  diflTolution  of  a  re- 
public by  luxury  and  refinement,  he  fays,  is  the  true  euthanafia 
of  that  form  of  government.  For  thofe  manners  prepare  them 
to  fubmit  to  monarchy  with  lefs  reludVance ;  but  the  convulfions 
of  dying  liberty  in  a  rough,  a  brave,  and  an  enterprizing 
people,  are  dreadful. 

For  this  reafon,  and  becaufc  the  clergy  arc  not  powerful 
enough  to  reftrain  arbitrary  power  in  England,  it  is  faid  by  him 
that  if  ever  the  Engliih  be  flaves,  they  will  be  the  greateft,  and 
mod  miferable  of  all  flaves. 

The  prefervation  of  republican  forms  of  government  requires 
that  no  important  offices  qontinue  long '  in  the  fame  hands. 
In  general,  men  are  lovers  of  powery  as  well  as  of  'wealthy 
becaufe  they  can  make  the  power  of  which  they  are  pofleffed 
fobfcrvient  to  moft  of  their  purpofes,  and  they  will  purfue  their 
own  gratification  at  the  expence  of  that  of  others.  In  the  dif. 
tribution  of  power,  therefore,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  no  pcr- 
fons  have  an  opportunity  of  poflcfling  it  any  longer  than  it  may 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  that  all  powers  be  eafily 
revocable,  whenever  it  (hall  be  perceived  that  they  arc  abufed. 
For  this  purpofe  it  feems  moft  convenient  that  all  offices  of 
.  great  truft  and  power  be  held  by  rotation.  Becaufe  it  will  not 
be  for  the  intereft  of  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  an  office, 

to 
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to  which  he  muft  himfelf  foon  become  fubjeft.  While  he 
enjoys  it  he  will  condder  not  fo  much  his  condition  for  a  (hort 
time,  as  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  children 
and  poft;erity  after  him.  Whereas,  if  any  power,  or  honour  be 
hereditary^  it  will  be  his  intereft  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
enlarging  it,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  reft  of  the  community. 

It  is  very  poffiblc,  however,  that  the  prejudices  of  fomc 
people  in  favour  of  monarchical  government,  and  of  the  rights 
of  cei'taln  families  to  kingly  power,  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as  that  it 
will  be  better  to  riik  every  thing,  than  change  the  form  of  go- 
vernment 5  becaufe  civil  wars,  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  might 
be  the  confequence  of  it.  When  almoft  the  whole  power  of 
the  ftate Js  lodged  in  one  hand  (as  in  thofe  governments  which 
are  termed  dejpotlcy  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is  the  greateft 
probability  that,  educated  as  fuch  princes  will  be,  they  will  make 
a  very  abfurd  ufe  of  their  power,  fuch  as  will  by  no  means  be 
for  the  inteieft  of  the  community,  and  if  a  fuccefCon  confifts 
of  able  men,  their  power  will  continually  grow  more  exorbitant. 
But  whilft  the  people  choofe  to  be  governed  in  that  mode,  and 
conceive,  for  whatever  reafon,  that  a  certain  family  has  a  right 
fo  to  govern  them,  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  a  change  in 
the  government,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  deprive  any  particular 
perfon,  or  family,  of  thofe  rights,  of  which,  with  the  confent 
of  the  people,  they  have  been  long  poflcfled.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  define  with  the  greateft  accuracy  the 
law  of  fucceiflion  to  power,  that  there  may  be  no  difpute  about 
the  perfon  entitled  to  it,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  poilible  all 
incrcafe  of  it. 

All  pcrfons  who  are  acquainted  with  any  kind  of  public 
bufinefs,  in  which  numbers  of  people  give  their  opinions  and 
decide  upon  the  fpot,  well  know  with  what  difficulty  it  is  con- 
du\^d,  and  how  uncertain  the  decifions  are.  Few  think  before* 
hand,  many  are  fond  of  diftinguifliing  themfelves,  and  numbers 
never  confider  the  queftion  before  them,  but  who  are  for  it,  and 
who  againft  it.  If  a  number  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
people  prepare  matters  beforehand,  bufinefs  may  be  done  with 
tolerable  eafe  \  but  then  it  is  in  reality  tranfa^ted  by  thofe  few, 

and 
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and  the  reft  arc  taken  by  furprizc.  For  in  the  fame  manner 
they  might  have  been  induced  to  adopt  any  meafures,  not  mani- 
feftly  contrary  to  their  intereft. 

Where  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  concerned,  it  is  of  infinite 
advantage  that  they  do  not  deliberate  and  decide  them/elves^  but 
chufe  a  few  to  aft  for  them.  Tliefe  having  a  trttflj  and  know- 
ing that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community  are  upon  them,  will 
be  deiirous  of  difcharging  their  truft  with  reputation  to  them- 
felves,  and  confequently  with  advantage  to  their  condituents. 
It  will  be  their  bufinefs  to  confider  all  public  meafures,  and  to 
fettle  a  regular  method  of  doing  buiinefs.  A  crown,  or  a 
court,  having  to  treat  with  thefe  reprefentativcs,  chofen  out  of  the 
people  for  their  wifdom  and  refpeftability,  will  find  that  they 
have  to  do  with  their  equals,  and  will  not  expeft  to  cajole  and 
deceive  them,  as  they  might  have  done  the  colleftive  body  of 
the  people.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  however,  that  thefe  re- 
prefcntatives  of  the  people  be  confined  to  that  ofiice,  and  always 
feel  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  the  community  which  they  repre- 
fent.  Otherwife,  the  people,  in  chufing  them,  will  chufe  their 
own  makers.  If,  in  confequence  of  reprefenting  the  people,  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  advantages  to  which  the  reft 
of  the  community  have  no  accefs,  they  will  have  a  different  in- 
tereft  from  that  of  their  conftituents,  and  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
fult  it. 

In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  the  people  muft  have  a  con- 
trol over  the  government,  by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentativcs. 
In  large  ftates  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  latter  method,  and 
then  it  comes  to  be  confidered  who  are  proper  to  reprefent^the 
nation,  in  order  to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and  to  dif- 
pofc  of  their  property.  I  own  I  fee  no  occafion  for  any  re- 
ftriftion  whatever,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  if  people  be 
left  to  themfelves,  they  will  chufe  improper  repfefentatives.  If 
they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they  fliould  learn  by  experience  to  maks 
a  better  choice  on  a  future  occafion.  If  the  reprefcntative  body 
be  large,  like  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  worft  choice  of  a 
few  members  can  be  but  of  little  confequence. 

Lead 
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Lead  of  all  (hould  people  be  limited  in  their  choice  by  a 
regard  to  fortune.  For  they  may  have  the  jufteft  reafons  to  put 
the  greateft  confidence  in  perfons  who  have  little  or  no  pro* 
perty ;  and  in  general  they  will  of  themfelvcs  be  fufficiently 
influenced  by  this  confideration,  without  any  interference  of 
the  law.  If  a  regard  to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  Ihould  n>ot  ex- 
tend to  very  great  fortunes.  For  in  general  perfons  of  moderate 
fortunes  are  better  educated,  have  fewer  artificial  wants,  and  are 
more  independent  than  thofe  who  are  born  to  great  eftates. 
Befides,  they  are  more  natural  reprefentatives  of  the  middle 
clafs  of  people,  they  are  more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to 
confult  their  intcreft. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  thofe  who  repreient  any 
nation  be  of  the  fame  clafs  and  rank  in  life  with  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  appointed,  and  that  they  have  frequent  intercouHe  with 
them.  By  this  means  they  will  catch  their  fpirit,  and  enter 
into  their  views*  They  will  alfb  be  reftrained  by  a  fenfe  of 
fliame  from  propofing,  or  confenting  to,  any  thing  that  they  know 
their  elcftors  would  not  approve*  They  could  not  fliew  them- 
felves  in  public  company  after  any  conduA  of  this  kind.  On 
the  other  .hand,  the  members  of  an  ariftocracy,  fufficiently 
numerous  to  have  fociety  among  themfelves,  would  feel  only 
for  themfelves,  and  would  have  no  reftraint  on  their  meafures 
refpefting  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  They  might 
even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preferve  and  enlarge  their 
privileges,  at  the  expence  of  thofe  beneath  them. 

It  is  alfo  of  great  importance  that,  in  an  aflembly  of  re- 
prefentatives, property  only,  or  reputed  underjtanding^  be  con- 
iidered)  and  not  cltiffes^  or  denominations  of  men.  If  the  clergy 
be  admitted  as  clergy,  lawyers  as  lawyers,  foldiers  as  foldiers,  &c. 
they  will  have  what  the  French  call  the  efprit  de  corps.  They 
will  unite  to  confult  their  own  intereft,  and  fome  of  the  bodies 
will  make  conceflions  to  others,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community.  Whereas  when  they  are  chofen  merely  becaufe  the 
people  at  large  think  them  thebeft  qualified  to  provide  for  their 
general  interefts,  they  will  confult  the  wiihes  of  thofe  who 
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appoint  them,  and  the  intereft  of  each  part  will  be  attended  to 
in  proportion  to  its  importance  to  the  whole. 

From  the  remains  of  fuperftition  the  clergy  areftill  confidered 
as  a  diftindl  order  of  men  in  this  country,  and  they  are  in  a  man- 
ner reprefented  in  parliament,  by  the  bilhops  having  feats  in  the 
houfe  of  lords.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  ncceflary  in  order  to 
take  care  of  their  intcrefis*  But  on  the  fame  principle 
phyficians,  lawyers,  diflenters,  and  all  other  clailes  of  men^ 
ought  to  have  feats  in  parliament.  If  the  clergy  recommend 
themfelves  to  the  people  by  making  their  office  ufeful,  they  will 
have  fufficient  influence,  without  any  of  their  body  having 
feats  in  parliament ;  and  if  they  come  to  be  confidered  in  an 
ofFenfive  light,  the  number  of  the  bifhops  by  whom  they  arc 
reprefented  is  too  fmall  to  prevent  the  paffing  of  any  law,  even 
to  exclude  them.  If  they  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  nature  of  their 
offiqe,  and  confultcd  their  true  dignity,  they  would  retire  of 
their  own  accord.  At  prefent,  their  feat  in  the  houfe  only  flat- 
ters their  pride,  and  gives  the  minifter  fo  many  more  votes. 


LECTURE       XLIL 

Ariflocracy  hnv  diffarent  from  Dtfpotifnu  What  depends  upon 
the  Number  of  its  Members,  Libels  peculiarly  obnoxious  in 
this  Governtnent.  In  nvhat  RefpeSfs  the  prefent  European 
Monarchies  differ  from  the  ancient  Monarchies.  Their  Rife. 
Peculiar  Advantage  of  them*  Nubility,  Thefe  Governments 
promife  to  be  lafiing.  Different  Situatiorts  of  the  Female  Sex  in 
thefe  Governments  and  thofe  which  are  Defpotic.  The  Nature 
of  the  Roman  Government*  The  Happinefs  of  having  the  Order 
of  SucceJJion  in  Monarchies  fixed*  European  Monarchies  not 
proper  for  extenfive  Empire. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  all  other  forms  of  government  muft 
be  fomewhere  in  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  defpjtifm 
and  democracy^  and  that  they  muft,  confequently,  partake  of 
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the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  both  ;  according  as  they 
approach  towards  them.  The  mod  diHinguiflied  mediums  in 
the  difpofition  of  power  are  in  the  ar'tjlGcracus  of  fome  ancient 
and  modern  f^ates^  and  the  prefent  European  motmrchies. 

An  ariflocracy,  however,  differs  nothing  from  a  defpotifm, 
except  that  the  fame  abfolute  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  more 
hands.  All  the  reft  of  the  people  are  as  much  at  their  mercy  \ 
and  as  the  people  have  more  mafters^  they  are  generally  more 
oppreiled. 

The  more  are  the  members  of  an  ariftocracy,  the  lefs  is  their 
power,  and  the  greater  their  fafety ;  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
greater  is  their  power,  and  the  Icfs  their  fafety,  till  we  come  to 
pure  dcfpotifm,  where  there  is  the  greateft  power  and  the  leaft 
fafety.  If  the  members  of  the  ariftocracy  enter  into  trade,  and 
confequcntly  the  riches,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  the  ftate  center 
m  themfelves,  they  will  opprefs  the  poor,  to  the  djfcourage- 
ment  of  all  induftry.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  ftill  worfe 
when  an  arbitrary  fovereign  applies  to  trade ;  for  trade,  of  all 
things,  requires  to  be  conducted  by  perfons  who  are  upon  terms 
of  equality. 

In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  ariftocracy,  they  ought 
to  relax  of  the  rigour  of  defpotifm  \  and  when  they  are  pretty 
numerous,  the  greateft  moderation  ought  to  be  their  principle. 
They  ought  to  affcft  no  unneceflary  diftinfUons,  leaft  of  all 
thofe  which  are  honourable  to  themfelves  in  proportion  as  they 
are  difgraceful  to  the  common  people ;  as  the  patricians  of 
Rome  did  when  they  reftrained  themfelves  from  marrying  with 
the  Plebeians. 

Perfonal  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not  neceflary 
for  the  good'  of  the  whole,  are  always  juftly  offenfive.  To  a 
perfon  in  an  office  which  has  for  its  object  the  public  good, 
driference  will  eaiily  be  paid  ;  but  in  all  other  cafes  a  diftinflion 
of  rank  naturally  excites  jealoufy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one,  and 
fcrvility  in  the  other,  which  debafes  the  charaAers  of  both. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Turgot,  that  all  hereditary  dif- 
tinftions,  if  they  have  any  civil  efieft,  and  confer  any  right, 
and  all  perfonal  prerogatives,  if  they  are  not  the  neceffary  con- 
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fequence  of  exercifing  a  public  fun^Uon,  are  a  diminution  of  the 
natural  rights  of  other  men,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  theprimi*- 
tive  end  of  fociety,  and  of  confequence  a  real  injuiHce  *. 

In  the  eaftern  monarchies  there  are  no  hereditary  nobles. 
In  China  the  grand-children  of  the  greateft  mandarins  are  ge- 
nerally on  a  level  with  the  common  people,  f 

How  galHng  the  power  of  the  nobility  is  to  the  common 
people,  we  fee  in  the  preference  which  fome  nations  have  given 
to  pure  monarchy,  or  defpotifm,  to  thofe  forms  of  government 
in  which  the  nobility  had  the  chief  power.  This  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  late  revolutions  in  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  in 
which,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people,  the  power 
of  the  nobility  was  transferred  to  the  king.  It  was  alfo  con- 
fpicuous  In  the  part  which  the  commons  of  England  took,  in 
concurrence  with  the  king,  to  leilen  the  power  of  the  ancient 
barons. 

From  the  diftribution  of  power  into  fo  many  hands,  libels 
are  mod  liable  to  be  retrained  in  this  kind  of  government ; 
becaufe  the  magiftrates  are  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  to 
be  hurt  by  them.  Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  ail 
the  fuffrages  in  an  aridocracy,  fays  Montefquleu,  ought  to  be 
fecret,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Poland  is  the  worft  conftituted  ariftocracy,  where  the  people 
are  flaves  to  their  nobility. 

The  prefent  European  monarchies  are  fyftems  of  government 
totally  different  from  any  thing  of  which  the  ancients  could 
form  an  idea.  Every  thing  they  fay  about  monarchies  is  every 
day  contradiAed  in  them.  They  were  formed  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free,  and  voted  every 
thing  in  perfon.  When  they  were  difperfed  in  their  conquefts 
they  could  not  do  this,  but  fent  deputies,  and  hence  arofe  the 
cuftom  of  reprejentationy  by  means  of  which  equal  political 
liberty  may  be  made  confident  with  the  moft  extenfive  govern- 
ments. 

•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  307. 

f  Memoircs  fur  Ics  Cbinow,  voL  W.  p,  311. 
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The  common  people  were  originally  vaffals^  or  Jlavesy  and  were 
confidered  as  belonging  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  fettled, 
and  they  were  transferred  with  them  from  one  proprietor  to 
another j  which  is  the  cafe  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  to 
this  day.  But  Chriftianity,  and  fcveral  other  circumftances* 
contributed  to  better  the  condition  of  flaves  in  the  weftern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  by  degrees  they  all  obtained  their  liberty.  Not 
having  been  ufed  to  arms,  as  the  free  men  had  all  been,  they 
became  addi^ed  to  arts  and  trade,  by  which  they  acquired  con- 
fiderable  property,  and  with  that  influence  and  power.  At 
kngth,  and  by  degrees,  they  fent  their  reprefentatives  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy,  together 
with  the  power  of  the  king,  who  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  their  general,  were  fo  temi>ered,  that  it  is  aftonifhing  that 
the  regulations  made  by  a  conquering  people,  ihould  have 
terminated  in  a  better  form  of  government  than  any  thing  that 
kad  ever  been  devifed  by  man  before. 

Thefe  governments  have  the  advantage  of  defpotifm  in  time 
of  war,  and  property  is  as  fecure  in  them  as  it  can  be  in  any 
republic.  The  ancients,  fays  Montefquieu,  could  never  have 
imagined  what  we  now  fee ;  that  monarchy  is  capable  of  order, 
method,'  and  conftancy  to  fo  furprizing  a  degree,  property 
Secured,  induftry  encouraged,  the  arts  flourifliing,  and  the 
prince  living  fecure  among  his  fubjedb,  like  a  father  among 
his  children. 

The  nobility  being  the  defcendants  of  the  greater  barons,  or 
freemen,  makes  a  diflrinft  order  of  men  in  this  kind  of  monarchy, 
and  having  been  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  not  to  trade,  a  fenfe 
of  honour  is  the  grand  fpring  of  aAion  in  them.  If  commerce 
decay  in  thefe  monarchies,  it  is  not  becaufe  property  is  leis  fe- 
cure, but  becaufe  the  profefGon  is  lefs  honourable. 

Thefe  governments  promife  to  be  the  moft  lading  of  all 
others ;  becaufe,  confiding  of  fo  many  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  negative  on  all  refolutions  of  confequence,  they  are  a 
check  upon,  and  balance,  one  another ;  and  every  public  meafure 
has  the  opportunity  of  being  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  difcuflTed. 

According 
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According  to  Montefqui^,  the  power  and  happincfs  of 
monarchical  ftatcs  is  in  a  great  meafure  independent  both  of 
public  fpirit,  and  of  a  principle  of  virtue.  Nay,  the  very  vices 
of  the  members  of  them  (at  lead  thofe  things  which  would  be 
vices  in  a  republic)  are,  he  fays,  fubfervient  to  their  welfare. 
In  a  monarchy  there  is  at  leaft  lefs  to  be  apprehended  from 
luxury,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  a  free  intercourfe  between 
the  two  {exes.  The  Suions,  a  German  nation,  Tacitus  fays, 
honoured  riches,  and  lived  under  the  government  of  one  perfon. 
It  is  curious  to  fee,  in  Dio  Caffius,  with  what  art  Auguftus 
evaded  the  requeft  of  the  fenators  to  flop  the  progrcfs  of  luxury, 
which  was  become  necefTary  at  Rome,  when  a  monarchy.  In 
a  republic  candidates  for  offices  look  downward,  and  ftudy  the 
ufeful  arts  ^  but  in  a  monarchy  they  look  upwards,  and  ftudy  to 
make  themfelves  agreeable.  Though,  therefore,  ftrong  fenfc 
msbf  fucceed  beft  in  republics,  refinement  of  tafte  may  be  ex- 
peAed  in  .greater  perfection  in  monarcliies. 

Befldes,  where  there  is  a  free  intercourfe  between  the  lexes, 
the  mutual  defire  of  pleafing  produces  a  continual  change  of 
^fhions,  and  manners,  very  confiftent  with  monarchy,  but 
incompatible  with  defpotifm.  Moreover,  whereas,  in  a  mon- 
archy, women  are  the  promoters  of  luxury  ^  in  defpotic  govern- 
ments they  are  merely  the  objefts  of  it.  Were  women  to 
behave  with  that  freedom  and  fpirit  of  intrigue  in  Afia,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France, 
the  government  would  foon  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Republics  are  alfo  obliged  to  put  great  reftraints  upon  the 
incontinence  of  women,  in  order  to  fecure  public  virtue  which 
b  fo  eflential  to  them ;  whereas,  in  monarchies,  though  thofe 
vices  have  the  fame  ill  confequences  in  private  families,  the 
mifchiefs  they  produce  are  lefs  extenflve. 

The  Roman  government  never  was  prone rly  monarchical.  It 
was  fometimes  chiefly  republican,  and,  i.a  iOiic  periods  of  the 
empire,  in  £iA,  a  military  republic.  Son:c  :  ;es  it  was  arifio- 
cratical,  and  fometimes  defpotic  $  butne  r  any  thing  like  an 
European  oionarchy.    And  the  true  fpirit  of  politenefs  and 
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gallantry,  which  took  their  rife  in  modern  monarchies,  was 
unknown  among  them. 

Stability  could  not  be  preferved  in  monarchical  governments^ 
any  more  than  in  defpotic  ftates,  unlefs  the  fubje£ls  of  them 
had  a  pafGonate  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  the  royal  family  ; 
and  the  great  happinefs  of  European  monarchies  arifes  from  the 
order  of  fuccefilon  being  abfolutely  fixed,  and  univerfally 
known.  "While,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas,  in  this  northern 
part  of  the  world,  we  were  fluAuating  between  the  right  of 
reprefentation,  and  nearnefs  of  blood ;  that  is,  whether,  for 
inftance,  a  younger  fon,  or  a  minor  grandfon  by  an  elder 
fon  fhould  fucceed  to  an  inheritance  (which  was  not  gene- 
rally fettled,  as  it  now  is,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  is  of 
the  right  of  reprefentation,  as  it  is  called,  till  about  the 
twelfth  century)  every  part  of  Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
civil  warsi. 

It  ihould  feem  that  monarchies,  fuch  as  fubfift  in  £u« 
rope,  are  not  proper  for  very  extenfive  dominion,  though  they 
admit  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  republics.  Though 
the  French  nobility,  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can 
bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  they  would  hardly, 
fays  Voltaire,  fubmit  to  languiih  in  the  garrifons  of  Hun- 
gary or  Lithuania,  forgotten  at  court,  and  facrificed  to  the 
intrigues  of  every  minion,  or  miftrefs,  who  approached  the 
throne. 
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LECTURE      XLIU. 

Of  the  Permanence  of  Governments.  The  Balance  of  Power  in 
States f  particularly  in  England.  Different  Caufes  of  Civil  Wars, 
Hazard  in  Revolutions,  Right  of  Reftflance^  Extent  of  States, 
General  CharaBer  of   Statefmen. 

X  H  £  prefervation  of  any  conititution  of  government  muft 
depend  upon  the  refpcft  which  the  people  have  for  itj 
and  it  cannot  be  overturned  till  thofe  who  have  the  power  of 
doing  It  are  both  difpofed  to  do  it,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
cfiefting  their  purpofc.  But  the  common  people,  who  have 
other  objedh  to  attend  to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal  be- 
fore they  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  take  the  trouble,  and  run 
the  rifk,  of  redrcffing  public  wrongs  5  and  if  they  were  dif- 
pofed, they  might  be  incapable  of  union.  Whereas  the  gover- 
nors of  a  country,  being  few,  and  having  a  common  intered,  can 
readily  aflemble,  and  take  meafures  to  keep  themfelves  in  power. 
There  are,  therefore,  few  rebellions  that  fucceed  5  and  when 
they  do,  thofe  who  have  felt  the  grievance  have  feldom  thought 
of  the  proper  method  of  redrefs,  or  prevention  5  fo  that  the 
chance  of  being  well  fettled  after  a  violent  revolution  is  very 
fmall.  The  people  may  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  one  ex- 
treme, but  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  another* 
Thus  the  rebellions  againft  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  re- 
publican forms  of  government,  fo  ill  conftrufted,  that  they  fuf- 
fered  more  under  them  than  in  the  preceding  tyrannies.  The 
fame  was  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  fmall  ftates  of  Italy,  when 
they  emancipated  themfelves  from  the  authority  of  the  German 
emperors.  On  the  contrary,  the  fubverfion  of  republics  has 
generally  produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  ftate  cannot  be  preferved  by  the  univerfal,  or  vei^ 
general,  defire  of  the  people,  it  may  be  faved  by  the  balancing 
of  thofe  powers  which  would  tend  to  deftroy  it  *,  and  as  all  the 
difierent  orders  of  men  naturally  wifh  for  more  power,  ani 
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every  individual  wifhcs  to  rife  above  his  neighbour,  all  govern- 
ments may,  in  faft,  be  confidered  as  in  this  ftate.     It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  fo  to  arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  con^ 
ftitution,  as  that  a  ftruggle  for  power  may  be  prevented  from 
having  any  dangerous  effcft.     And  perhaps  it  may  be  aflerted, 
that  the  more  diftinft  interefts  there  are  in  a  ftate,  the  eaficr  it 
will  be  to  prcferve  the  balance  of  power  within  it.     For  when 
there  are  only  two  interefts,  they  will  each  have  but  one  objed, 
and  any  advantage  they  fccure  will  not  only  be  permanent,  but  be 
the  means  of  gaining  fome  farther  advantage,  till  the  whole  be 
on  one  fide.     "Whereas  a  third  intereft  may  prefervc  the  balance, 
if  no  one  of  the  three  be  abU  to  overpower  the  other  two.     In 
this  cafe  any  one  can  give  a  decided  fuperioriry  to  either  of  the 
other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its  intereft  in  prcferving  its 
independence,  and  not  uniting  with  either  of  them. 

Our  conftitution  is  faid  to  have  this  advantage,  as  the  power 
of  the  ftate  is  lodged  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.     We 
arc   not,  however,  to  be  governed  by  names,  but  by  things^ 
Real  power  depends  upon  opinion  or  interefi.     Regal  power 
depends  upon  both.     The  mere  refpeEl  for  a  iingy  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  perfon  being  held  facred,  does  alonCi  in  fome 
countries,  render  his  perfon  and  his  power  inviolate,  whatever 
excefles  he  be  guilty  of,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  the  kings 
of  Morocco.    Something  of  this  fuperftitious  refpedt  for  royalty 
is  found  in  this  country,  though  there  is  much  more  of  it  in 
France.     But  befides  this,  the  power  of  our  kmgs  depends  up- 
on the  power  they  have  of  attaching  perfons  to  them  by  the  diC- 
pofal  of  honours  and  lucrative  offices,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth, 
of  which,  as  individuals,  they  may  be  pofleiled.    Thefe  are 
the  chief  fupports  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  this  country. 
If  the  king  had  nothing  but  his  nominal  right  of  a  negative  on 
the  vote^  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  it  would  fignify  nothing. 
He  would  not  be  a  king  one  day  after  he  (hould  infift  upon  it. 
But  his  influence  is  fuch  by  other  means,  that  nothing  is  ever 
prefented  to  him  for  his  confirmation!  w^chbe  is  not  previoufly 
acquaiuted  with,  and  approves. 

The 
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The  power  of  the  lords  is  better  founded,  as  they  have  more 
real  property,  and  more  natural  dependants.  But  in  this 
country  the  property  of  the  lords  is  now  but  little  compared 
with  that  of  the  commons  5  and  fliould  they  take  any  part  a- 
gainft  the  people,  their  privileges  would  foon  be  abolifhed.  But 
their  influence  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  direftly  or  indire^lyi 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  king  on  the  other,  is  fuch,  that 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  bill  being  brought  before  them 
which  they  would  find  it  their  intereft  violently  to  oppofe. 
Belides,  bodies  of  men  will  always  concede  to  each  other  rather 
than  rifk  the  confequence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  people  in  general,  having  had  long  experience  of  the 
benefit  of  this  form  of  government,  though  great  numbers  of 
them  are  often  aggrieved,  and  complain  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  or  of  the  ^)Ower  of  the  crown  ;  yet  their  reprefentatives 
being  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  the  majority  of  them  gene- 
rally with  the  court,  nothing  can  eaiUy  be  eSe^d  in  their 
favour.  * 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  fo  great 
a  part  of  the  real  power  of  the  crown  itfelf  depends  upon  its  in- 
fluence among  them,  it  might  feem  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
members  to  arrogate  more  to  themfelves,  and  to  exercife  the  very 
powers  that  they  beftow  on  others.     Had  they  the  power  of  per- 
petuating themfelves,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  their  at- 
tempting fomething  of  this  kind.     But  beliJes  that  their  power 
as  individuals  would  be  fmall,  and  of  no  long  continuance,  they 
are  only  the  deputies  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  ref- 
pcft  the  government  as  it  is ;  fo  that  however  willing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons  might  be  to  take  more  power  into 
their  own  hands,  they  could  not  do  it.     TYitfenfe  of  the  people^ 
as  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of  the  conftitution,  is 
often  felt  to  be  a  real  check  upon  public  meafurcs  by  whom- 
foever  they  are  condu<5ted ;  and  though  it  is  only  exprefled  by 
talking,  writing,  and  petitioning,  yet  tumults  and  infurredtions 
fo  often  arife  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  loud,  that  the 
moft  arbitrary  governments  dread  the  efledts  of  them. 

U  When 
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TMicn  governments  are  of  long  ftanding,  the  acquiefcencc  in 
them  is  fo  general,  that  abufcs  in  them  may  rife  to  a  much 
greater  height  without  endangering  the  conftitiitian,  than  ia 
new  ones,  which  can  have  acquired  no  refpeft  but  from  the 
pcrfuafion  of  their  utility ;  fo  that  when  forms  of  government 
have  begun  to* change  they  have  often  gone  on  to  change,  and 
the  country  has  been  a  long  time  in  an  unfettled  ftate,  till  the 
people,  being  weary  of  changes  from  which  they  have  derived 
no  benefit,  are  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  any  thing  that  is  to* 
Icrable. 

A  great  means  of  preventing  abufes  of  government,  and 
thereby  Icflening  the  danger  of  a  fubverfion  of  it,  is  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  and  writing.  By  this  means  the  public  opinion 
being  known  in  good  time,  the  abufe  will  not  rife  fo  high  as  to 
require  a  violent  remedy.  Governors  may  be  teafed  by  libels  ,• 
'  bat  this  is  better  than  to  be  liable  to  be  feized  and  ftrangied  be- 
fore any  danger  be  apprehended,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Turky  and 
the  Eaft.     There  anions  often  precede  words. 

Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  diftrefling  to  a  country  as  at- 
tempts to  change  its  form  of  government.  Such  are  all  civil 
wars  in  the  Ead,  and  fuch  were  thofe  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter  in  this  country,  by  which  it  fuffered  more  than  in 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  objeft  of  which  was 
the  redrefs  of  national  grievances,  and  which  terminated  in  a 
fobvcrfion  of  the  government  in  which  they  rofe. 

In  the  former  cafe  it  is  the  ambition  of  individuals  that  i» 
the  fpring  of  aftion,  and  this  could  not  operate  unlefs  there 
were  fuch  ftations  of  weakh  and  power  in  a  country,  as  would 
furnifh  an  objeft  for  fuch  ambition.  In  a  country,  therefore, 
in  which  there  are  no  fuch  ftations  (in  which  a  man  can  enjoy 
for  himfelf,  and  tranfmit  to  his  pofteiity,  advantages  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  community)  the  only  objeft 
of  ambition  muft  be  to  crt^ate  fuch  iituations,  by  perfuading  the 
]>eople  of  the  neceffity,  or  the  ufe,  of  them.  For  even  force 
implies  the  voluntary  concurrence  of  great  numbers,  who 
muft  have  a  profpedt  of  being  gainers  by  a  change,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  force  it  will  be  more  or  leis  difficult,  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  the  general  prcpofleffion  in  favour  of  the  prefcnt  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  monarchical  ftates  of  Europe  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  form  of  properly  equal  government  (hould  be  eflabllihed 
for  many  ages  j  the  people  in  general,  and  efpecially  in  France, 
being  proud  of  their  monarchs,  even  when  they  are  oppreiTed 
by  them.  On  the  contrary,,  in  North  America,  there  feems  to 
be  no  profpeft  of  the  peaceable  eftablifliment  of  any  form  of 
government,  belides  one  in  which  the  rights  of  all  fhall  be 
equal.  The  attachment .  of  that  country  to  the  houfe  of  Han- 
over was  formerly  much  ftronger  than  that  of  this  country  ia 
general.  But  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  country  is  now  ftrongljr 
againft  motiarchy  in  any  form.  They  will  hardly  receive  a 
ftranger  in  the  character  of  hing^  and  there  are  no  families  of 
fufiicient  didin^ion  among  themfelves. 

A  fufficient  degree  of  reverence  for  any  form  of  government 
in  the  body  of  tiie  people  will  fecure  the  continuance  of  it. 
For  a  few  could  never  overpower  the  many,  and  make  any 
change  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  ihould  difapprove 
of.  But  a  government  ought  to  be  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fhould  be  moft  likely  to  gain,  and  to  preferve,  that  degree  of 
refpciEt  which  will  infure  its  continuance.  It  ihould  provide 
againd  any  man  gaining  that  degree  of  power  or  influence, 
which  would  enable  him  to  lefTen  the  refpeft  for  the  consti- 
tution in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  induce  any  confl- 
derable  number  of  them,  from  a  regard  to  their  perfonal  intereft, 
to  favour  his  fchemes  of  innovation.  For  whenever  any  perfon 
fhall  be  in  a  (ituation  in  which  he  can  make  it  the  intereft  of 
others  to  encreafe  his  power,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community,  we  may  prefume  that  he  will  fucceed ;  fince  the 
generality  of  mankind  will  prefer  their  private  intereft  to  the 
public  good.  No  government,  therefore,  can  be  expected  to 
f^and,  the  conflltution  of  which  does  not  make  it' the  intereft  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  preferve  it,  and  even  to  watch 
over  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  it. 

So   much  does  the  liability  of    government   depend  upon 
opinion^  and  fo  many  are  the  elements,  as  we  may  fay,  that  enter 
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into  the  compofition  of  fuch  opinions  as  thefc,  that  no  wife  man 
will  pretend  to  forcfce  the  confequences  of  any  great  change 
in  a  complex  form  of  government ;  be«flufe  he  could  not  tell 
how  far  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  people  would  go  along 
with  his  own  in  their  approbation  of  it.  This  makes  it  pru- 
dent, when  any  great  changes  arc  made,  to  retain  at  Icaft  the 
ancienty&rwj,  and  names  of  offices.  For  to  thefe  it  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  that  the  public  opinion  is  attached.  Though  Caefar 
and  Auguftus  could  ilifcly  afiume  the  title  of  Emperor^  with  the 
moft  defpotic  power,  they  did  not  dare  to  take  that  of  King ; 
and  in  thio  country  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contented  with  the 
ftile  of  Protcclor,  In  the  Roman  empire  all  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  free  government  were  kept  up,  and  it  was  always  called  a 
Republic. 

•  So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  people  get  to  the  forms 
of  government,  to  which  they  have  been  long  accuftomed,  that 
it  will  be  impoflible  for  them  all  at  once  to  exchange  a  worfc 
for  a  better,  and  even  which  by  its  efFefts  fliould  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  better. 

Though  the  governments  of  France  and  England  were  ori- 
ginally the  fame,  or  very  nearly  fo,  they  are  now  become  fo 
difierent,  and  ha\  e  been  fo  lorg  fo,  that  it  would  be  abfolutely 
impoflible  for  the  Englifh  conftitution  to  be  received  in  France, 
or  the  French  in  England.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made, 
the  two  nations  would  feel  as  awkwardly  as  would  two  men  of 
a  diSerent  make  of  body  on  exchanging  clothes.  If  the  change 
extended  to  the  viinuiia  of  things,  the  new  officers  would  not 
be  able  to  aft  their  parts  without  con ftant  prompting;  and  to 
teach  the  people  in  general  a  knowledge  of  their  new  laws, 
would  be  no  lefs  difficult  than  ttfachingthem  a  new  language. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confcquence,  therefore,  that  no  change  of 
importance  be  attempted  in  any  long  eftabliflied  government, 
till  the  minds  of  the  people  be  prepared  for  it  by  the  expe- 
rience of  fome  inconvenience  in  the  old  one ;  fo  as  to  have 
produced  a  general  wifli  for  a  change;  and,  if  poffible,  it 
fl^.ould  be  made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it  be  finally 
eftabliflied. 
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An  old  and  complex  conftitution  of  government  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  nature  i  fince  thofc  who 
are  moft  converfant  with  it  may  not  fully  underftand  it.  As 
the  oldeft  phyfitian  is  not  always  able  to  prefcribefor  himfelf,  fo 
the  whole  legiflative  body  of  any  country  are  not  to  be  truftcd 
in  their  fchemes  of  improvement.  How  many  (Ingle  laws^ 
paffed  with  univerfal  approbation,  arc  obliged  to  be  repealed* 
and  in  a  very  (hort  time,  on  account  of  inconveniences  which 
the  wifeft  men  could  not  forefee  ?  The  operation  of  particular 
laws,  and  much  more  the  influence  of  a  whole  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, depends  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature,  which 
are  as  yet  but  imperfcftly  underftood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  make  whatever  changes  they  pleafc  in  the  conftitution 
of  their  government,  and  therefore  to  difplace,  and  even  to 
punifh  any  governors,  who  are  only  their  fervantSy  for  their 
abufes  of  power,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed. There  cannot  be  a  greater  abfiirdity  than  to  fuppofe 
that  ihe  happinefs  of  a  whole  nation  (hould  be  facrificed  to  that 
of  any  individuals.  It  only  behoves  them,  as  they  muft  necef- 
farily  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  and  as  they  would  confult 
their  own  future  advantage,  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  any 
attempts  to  change  their  mode  of  government,  or  punifti  their 
governors.  The  notion  that  kings  reign  by  a  divine  right j  in- 
dependently of  thedefignation  of  the  people,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  not  accountable  to  them  for  the  exercife  of  their  power, 
is  now  univerfally  and  defervedly  exploded. 

Provided  ftates' be  well  conftltuted,  and  wifely  governed,  it 
does  not  fcem  to  be  of  much  importance  whether  they  be  of 
great  or  fmall  extent ;  but  if  they  be  ill  conftituted,  a  country 
divided  into  fmall  ones  will  in  general  be  a  fcene  of  the  greateft 
mifery.  As  it  requires  no  more  hands  to  direft  the  aiFairs  of 
Jarge  ftates  than  thofe  of  fmall  ones,  and  great  bodies  of  men 
are  not  eafily  put  in  motion,  there  is  but  little  room  for  am- 
bition in  great  empires.  Confcquently  individuals  apply  them- 
felves  to  their  own  affairs,  and  confult  their  own  happinefs, 
and  never  think  of  taking  any  part  in  public  meafures  but  oo 

great 
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great  emergencies,  fuch  as  may  not  occur  in  any  one  country 
in  fcveral  centuries.  But  when  dates  are  fmall,  many  moro 
perfons  are  within  the  influence  of  ambition,  fuAions  are  formed, 
animefity  is  inflamed,  and  one  party  is  feidom  content,  without 
the  deftru^tion  or  baniOimcnt  of  the  other ;  as  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fmall  ftates  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
If  a  great  empire  be  tolerably  well  governed,  private  perfons 
have  long  intervals  of  peace,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  for  ambi* 
tious  and  interefted  perfons  to  make  a  commotion,  or  a  civii 
war,  afr  in  a  fmall  ft  ate 

If  men  undcrftood  their  real  intereft,  and  confequently  faw  it 
to  confift  in  living  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  fmall 
ftates  might  find  no  inconvenience  evep  with  refpeft  to  great 
undertakings.  For  where  the  weahh  of  one  ftate  was  not  equal 
to  any  public  work,  iyi  which  a  number  was  interefted,  they 
might  all  join  to  defray  the  cxpence.  But  whil?  mankind  arc 
difpofed  to  national  jealoufy  and  hoftility,  it  is  fometimes  of  con- 
fequence  to  extend  the  bounds  of  a  ftate ;  as  for  inftancc  that  of 
England  over  the  whole  ifland,  including  Wales  and  Scotland  j 
becaufe  it  brings  an  increafe  of  ftrength,  and,  what  is  more, 
cuts  off  occafions  of  war. 

In  all  governments,  the  largeft  as  well  as  the  fmalleft,  public 
bufinefs,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  be  done  by  a  few,  who  have, 
either  nominally  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands,  or  who 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  have.  The  real  effec- 
tive perfons  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Perfia,  or  of  Rome,  were  not 
more  in  number  than  thofe  wljo  tranfaft  the  fame  kind  of  bufi- 
nefs in  Holland  or  Venice,  or  even  in  fmall  towns  and  corpo- 
rations ;  and  thofe  who  do  this  buiinefs  are  not  always  thofe  who 
are  efteen'^cd  to  be  the  wifeft,  or  the  moft  upright,  but  generally 
the  moft  ambitious  and  buftling.  Intelligent  and  well  difpofed 
perfors  will  not  always  give  themfelves  the  trouble  which  ftations 
of  public  truft  neceffarily  require,  and  therefore  eafily  give  way 
to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  them,  and  whofe  in- 
tereft or  ambition  pufhes  them  on  to  do  it. 

Confidering  how  much  interejl  and  ambition  are  gratified  by 
<!lire£ting  the  affairs  of  naiions,  and  hgw  much  mpre  violently 

an4 
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and  ftcadily  mankind  in  general  are  impelled  by  thefe  principles 
than  by  any  other,  we  cannot  be  furprized  to  find  hardly  any 
other  than  men  of  thefe  chara6lers  in  places  of  truft  and  power ; 
and  of  the  two,  ambition  certainly  makes  a  better  ftatefman  than 
avarice.  The  views  of  the  former  muft  have  a  connexion  with 
the  goo4  of  his  country,  ^though  it  be  not  his  proper  objcft ; 
but  the  views  of  the  latter  may  be  the  very  reverfe  of  it.  No 
country,  therefore,  ought  to  complain  if  they  have  nothing  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  their  governors  befides  ambition,  or  the 
iefire  of  diftinguifhing  themfclves  and  thejr  families,  and  efta- 
bliftiing  a  name  whh  diftant  nations  and  pofterity,  provided  the 
fights  of  individuals  be  not  facriOced  to  it. 
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LECTURE       XLIV. 

Hov)  much  Governm/'*it  under  any  Form  is  preferable  to  a  Stat^ 
of  Barhar'fm.  Refinement  in  Men^s  Ideas  keep*  Peace  w:ti 
Jmpryurm^nts  in  Gcnfemment,  The  European  Governments 
(and  particulir^y  the  Eng!Jb)  traced  from  their  firji  Rife  in 
Germany  to  th^'r  prcfent  Form.  Ihe  dnjl.tut'ion  of  the  an-- 
cie  t  Germtrn  States,  Si  ate  of  their  Armies.  Di  *iJlon  of 
the  conque*-ed  Lands ^  Upon  what  Terms  held,  Hoiv  Feuds 
became  hered'tary.  How  the  Clergy  became  an  effcntial  Part 
of  the  State.  Upon  what  Terms  the  great  Lords  difpofed  of 
tier  Lands.  Taxes  of  the  feudal  Times.  Power  of  a  Lord 
over  h':s  Va/fals.  Why  alloduil  Eflates  became  converted  into 
Feudal,  When  this  took  place  in  England,  The  Method  of  ad" 
min'fering  J jTice.     Where  the fupreme  Power  was  lodged^, 

X  HERE  cnn  be  no  doubt  but  that  government  under  any 
of  the  beft^ic  rjt  ntloned  forms  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
flate  of  harhar'iji'i  anJ  anarchy.  Idlenefs,  treachery  and  cruelty 
are  p-c.loininar.t  in  all  uncivilized  countries;  notwithflanding 
the  boafts  wliich  the  poets  make  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind, 
before  tli«;  ercclion  of  empires  :  and  their  vices  and  bad  habits 
lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind  arrive  at  fettled  and  regu- 
lar forms  of  government.  There  is  no  borrowing  in  barbarous 
countries,  fays  Montefquieu,  but  upon  pledges  ;  fo  little  in- 
flueurc  have  ideas  of  proj^erty,  and  a  fcnfe  of  honour,  over  un- 
civilized people.  Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
grant than  in  thofe  unfettled  times  of  the  Saxon  government  in 
England,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly 
in  the  long  reign  of  Ethelred.  Whatever  civilized  countries 
may  abound  in,  there  is  no  man,  fays  Voltaire,  who  would  think 
his  life  and  pmncity'fo  feciire  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor,  or  a 
Tiinnr,  as  in  thjie  of  a  French  or  Englilh  gentleman. 

Tiiat  m/i!:k'ri.l  liavc  not  naturally  any  high  ideas  of  the  form/ 
£,/*  yv?;Vc  i>  (jvijrr.t,  fays  Montefquieu,  from  manyfafts  in  hif- 
tory.    NotLiin  was  more  infupportablc  to  the  Germans  than 

the 
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the  tribunal  of  Varus  ;  and  MithridateS)  haranguing  againft  the 
Romans,  reproached  them  with  the  formalities  of  their  law. 
As  to  idlenefs,  all  uncivilized  nations  are  notorious  for  it.  The 
barbarous  troops  which  the  Romans  hired  could  not  without  great 
difficulty  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  difcipline  and  fa- 
tigue. Till  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  Scotch,  as 
they  were  the  moft  uncivilized,  were  the  moft  indolent  people 
in  Europe,  and  thofe  people  that  are  called  the  wild  Iriftx  are  to 
this  day  extremely  averfe  to  all  kinds  of  labour*  Hence  it  is 
that  in  all  uncivilized  countries,  cattle,  which  propagate  of 
themfelves,  bear  a  much  lower  price  than  corn,  which  requires 
more  art,  labour,  and  ftock  to  raife  it  than  fuch  people  are  pof- 
fefledof. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confider  all  countries  as  barbarous^ 
that  are  not  policied  as  ours,  and  other  great  nations,  are. 
Where  there  are  no  regular  laws,  eftablifhed  cuftoms  may  have 
the  fame  effeA,  and  be  as  much  refpedted.  And  in  countries 
where  there  is  but  little  property,  the  inconvenience  of  this 
more  free  mode  of  life  is  very  flight.  As  the  neceflary  attendant 
on  having  little  property  is  little  labour,  many  perfons  are  par- 
ticularly pleafed  with  it. 

The  North  American  Indians  are  remarkably  fond  of  their 
roving  way  of  life,  in  which,  though  they  occafionally  make 
the  greateft  exertions,  they  are  not  obliged  to  conftant  Jabour. 
«<  Nor  can  we  fay,'*  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix,  "  that  this  is  owing 
<<  to  their  not  being  acquainted  with  our  modes  of  life.  Many 
«<  Frenchmen  have  tried  their  way  of  life,  and  were  fo  pleafed 
«<  with  it,  that  foveral  of  them,  though  they  could  have  lived 
<*  very  comfortably  in  the  colonies,  could  never  be  prevailed 
*«  upon  to  return  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  was  fo 
•<  much  as  a  fingle  Indian  that  could  be  brought  to  relifli  our 
^«  way  of  living.  Children  have  been  taken,  and  have  been 
««  brought  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  nothing  had  been 
«  omitted  to  hinder  them  from  having  any  knowledge  of  their 
«  parents;  yet  the  moment  they  have  found  themfelves  at 
««  liberty,  they  have  torn  their  cloaths  to  pieces,  and  have  goije 
<*  acrofsthe  woods  in  queft  of  their  countrymen.  An  Iroquoii 
«  was  even  a  lieutenant  in  our  army,  yet  he  returned  to  his 
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<*  own  nation,  carrying  with  him  only  our  vicesi  without  cor- 
••  reeling  any  of  thofe  which  he  brought  along  with  him  •J* 
The  roving  life  of  the  Tartars  is  peculiarly  pleafing  to  them. 
It  is  entertaining,  fays  Mr.  Bell  f ,  to  hear  them  commiferate 
thofe  who  were  confined  to  one  place  of  abode,  and  obliged  to 
fupport  themfelves  by  labour. 

There  c^n  hardly  be  a  more  entertaining  objeft  to  a  fpccu- 
btive  mind  than  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  refinement  in  the  ideas 
of  a  people  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  and  advancing 
by  degrees  to  a  regular  form  of  government.  There  is,  in  par- 
ticular, a  iiatural  connexion  between  government  and  ideas  of 
property.  From  the  weak  and  infantine  ftate  in  which  both 
are  originally  found,  both  of  them  have  arrived,  by  equal  de- 
grees of  improvement,  at  the  ftability  and  perfe<nion  which  they 
enjoy  at  prcfent. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fubje£l  enables  us  to  account  for  many 
fiiAs  in  ancient  hiftory.  In  ancient  times,  the  property  of  land 
was  not  fo  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  little 
better  than  a  right  of  ufufru5f^  or  a  power  of  uiiiig  the  fruits 
ibr  the  fupport  of  the  poiTeiTor  and  his  family.  And  as  the 
manner  of  living  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  fimple  than 
it  is  now,  the  accounts  we  read  of  the  divifion  of  lands  by 
Lycurgus,  and  other  ancient  legiflators,  are  more  credible  than 
they  virould  appear  from  judging  according  to  the  prefent  ideas 
of  mankind.  Timoleon,  when  he  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
Syracufans  and  Selinuntians,  whofe  country  was  greatly  de» 
populated,  invited  over  forty  thoufand  men  from  Greece,  and 
diftributed  fo  many  lots  of  land  among  them,  to  the  great  fa- 
tisfadlion  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

Whenever  we  read  of  great  iimplicity  in  the  manner  of  tranf- 
mitting  land  property,  w^e  may  pronounce  with  certainty,  that 
the  people  are  not  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life.  A  more 
particular  account  will  be  given  of  the  progrefs  of  men's  ideas 
and  cuftoms  with  refpedt  both  to  this  fubjeft  and  fome  others, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  la'ws.     In  this  account  of  the  ftatc 

♦  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.  \  Travels,  vol.  i.p,  450. 
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of  barbarous  nations  we  muft  not  omit  obfcrving,  that  it  is  a 
ftrong  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  northern  nations  towards 
humanity  and  politenefsi  that  their  compofitions  for  injuries 
done  to  women  were  generally  double. 

The  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  government  itfelf,  after  it  Is 
once  eftabliflied,  is  an  objedl  very  deferving  of  the  clofeft  atten- 
tion; No  government  ever  undp-went  more  revolutions  than 
the  Roman,  and  hiftory  affords  the  faireft  opportunity  of  tracing 
them  in  all  their  caufes  and  efiefts  \  as  has  been  done  in  an 
excellent  manner  by  Montefquieu,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rife 
and  decleniion  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  no  lefs  entertaining  to  trace  the  European  monarchies, 
particularly  the  Englilh,  from  their  firft  rudiments  in  the 
woods  of  Germany,  to  their  prcfent  ftate.  But  hiftory  affords 
little  light  for  this  purpofe,  and  therefore  learned  men  have 
adopted  different  hypothefcs  about  feveral  particulars  relating 
to  it ;  and  the  reigning  party  prejudices  have  made  them  enter 
with  too  much  keennefs  and  animofity  into  a  fubjeft  which 
exhibits  a  moil  agreeable  profpe^  to  a  philofopher  living  under 
fhofe  governments. 

As  an  example  of  the  progrefs  of  government,  I  fhall  trace 
as  briefly  as  poffible  all  the  capital  changes  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  principal  European  governments,  and  particularly  the 
Englifh ;  beginning  with  their  firft  rude  ftate  in  their  native 
country,  and  comprehending  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline  of 
iht  feudal  f^em,  which  prevailed  wherever  thofe  barbarous 
invaders  fettled.  I  Ihall  not  ftop  to  prove,  or  to  refute,  any 
particular  hypothefis,  but  proceed  without  interruption  in  that 
account  which  to  me  appears  the  moft  probable. 

Germany  waS  formerly  divided  into  nations^  and  the  nations 
into  pagiy  each  of  which  had  its  own  prince,  judge,  or  general. 
The  power  of  each  of  the  pagi  was  lodged  in  the  affembly  of 
^11  the  freemen  of  the  pagus,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  na- 
tion in  the  general  aflembly  of  that  nation. 

Every  man's  own  family  and  flaves  were  entirely  fubjeft  to 
him.  All  the  lands  were  annually  divided  among  all  the  free- 
men^ who  parcelled  it  out  to  their  flaves  and  dependants  upon 

certain 
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certain  conditions,  always  refcrvlng  enough  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duce to  maintain  their  own  families  in  abundance. 

Each  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen 
▼olunteers,  who  were  maintained  at  his  expence,  and  fought 
with  him  in  battle.  The  fons  alfo  of  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelvcs  by  afts  of  \alour  had  the  like  attendants.  They 
were  called  companions ^  or  ambaHl ;  in  the  fbuthern  parts  of  Gaul 
So/duriif  and  afterwards  in  England  Thanes^  and  they  lived 
Icattcred  up  and  down  the  country.  When  they  went  to  war, 
the  troops  of  every  tribe  and  province  fought  under  the  fame 
ftandard,  divided,  probably,  into  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties, 
and  tens,  each  of  which  companies  had  its  own  commander. 

The  prince,  where  there  was  one,  had  a  larger  diviiion  of 
land,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  all  fines,  which  were  impofed 
for  all  crimes  except  treafon  and  adultery.  His  office  was  for 
life. 

At  the  general  aflembly,  every  freeman  had  an  equal  vote. 
Upon  ordinary  occafions  the  pagi  might  fend  their  leaders,  but 
upon  extraordinary  occadons  every  freeman  was  obliged  to  be 
prefent  under  the  fevercft  penalties.  Then  peace  and  war  were 
proclaimed,  ambalTadors  fcnt,  and  the  common  general  chofen, 
2nd  to  this  afl'embly  all  inferior  officers  were  accountable  for 
their  behaviour.  No  per  Ion  could  bear  arms  for  the  public 
till  he  had  been  prei'ented  here.  The  princes  of  each  diftrift 
prepared  matters  for  this  aflembly,  as  a  {landing  council  of 
Aate,  and  to  them  all  ambaifadors,  &c.  applied.  The  Druids, 
who  were  the  only  pri^fts,  and  the  chief  nobility,  in  the  country, 
and  who  were  exempt  from  all  fecular  incumbrances,  and  main- 
tained at  the  common  charge,  prefided  in  the  aHembly. 

All  the  freemen  lerved  in  the  army  without  pay,  and  the 
general  was  not  quite  abfolute,  being  often  reiirained  by  his 
council,  and  by  his  companions. 

When  a  conqueft  was  made,  the  general  and  council  divided 
the  land  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  pagi  in  the  army 
Thcfe  again  were  divided  by  their  proper  chiefs  among  the 
feveral  families,  according  to  their  rank  and  efteem.  Some 
fuppoie  that  the  lands  of  the  pagi  became  counties^  the  fhare 
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of  a  thoufand  a  trything^  the  fharc  of  one  hundred  an  hundred^ 
and  that  of  ten  a  tything ,-  each  under  its  own  eoldorman.  But 
Mr.  Millar  fcems  to  have  proved  that  a  tything  was  the  fame 
thing  with  a  villagCy  and  did  not  comprehend  any  prccife  num- 
ber of  perfons  or  families.  This  however  might  come  to  be 
the  cafe  in  a  courfe  of  time,  though  the  original  diftributioa 
might  be  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  or  families. 

So  long  as  their  conquefts  were  in  the  leaft  infecure,  and  con- 
fequently  they  had  occafion  for  the  continual  exercife  of  arms, 
the  whole  body  of  the  migrating  people  prefer ved  the  idea  of 
the  encampment  of  a  large  army.  The  office  of  general,  from 
being  occafional,  became  of  courfe  perpetual,  that  is,  he  was 
a  kingy  but  eleftive,  as  before.  Every  freeman  was  ready  at 
the  military  call,  and  every  grant  of  lands  was  upon  condition 
of  military  fervice. 

Land  thus  diftributed  was  called  thane  /and,  or  hock  land,  the 
poffeflbrs,  Thanes  ;  and  every  particular  inheritance,  2Ljeob  or 
feudy  in  Latin  benejicuim. 

As  long  as  the  moft  diftant  view  to  their  native  country  re- 
mained to  thefe  Germans,  in  thefe  foreign  fettlements,  pofleffions 
could  not  regularly  defcend  to  a  man's  heirs,  who  might  not. 
be  able  to  defend  them  }  but  by  degrees,  as  valour  ceafed  to  be 
necefiary,  from  the  fecurity  of  their  conquefts,  feuds  became 
hereditary.  Then  thofe  who  held  immediately  of  the  king  were 
called  tenants  in  capite,  and  were  obliged  to  attend  the  king's 
courts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  perfon  who  held  land  of 
another  attended  the  court  of  his  immediate  fuperior. 

When  chiiftianity  was  introduced  among  thefe  nations,  grants 
of  land  were  made  to  the  church,  and  the  bifhops  held  them 
as  all  other  tenants  did,  upon  condition  of  military  fervice. 
But  afterwards  they  held  lands  in  what  was  cAlcd  franka!- 
moigney  when  only  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayers,  were  required 
of  them.  Thofe  of  the  fuperior  clergy  who  held  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  king  were  tenants  in  ciipitc,  and  obliged,  as  fuch^ 
to  give  attendance  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  greater  Thanes  granted  lands  out  of  their  divifion  to  their 
immediate  friends  and  followers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 

received 
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received  them,  and  their  beneficiaries  were  called  vaffals.  Of 
thcfe,  however,  only  fome  received  grants  upon  condition  of  mi- 
Ktary  fervice,  others  (though  thefe  were  probably  fuch  as  had 
been  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude)  chofe  to  follow  hufbandry,  and 
were  called y&rim^«.  Thefe  held  their  lands  upon  condition  of 
affiftlng  their  lord  in  his  ploughing  and  reaping.  But  after- 
wards, infield  of  the  a^al  fervice  of  the  plough,  they  fupplied 
their  lord  with  corn,  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  laftly  money^ 
as  an  equivalent  for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  neareft  to  the  habitation  of  every  free- 
man was  given  to  the  care  of  his  own  flaves,  who  tilled  the 
ground  for  him.  Thefe  were  called  villeins^  and  went  with  the 
foil,  having  no  liberty  cither  to  leave  their  mailers,  or  quit  the 
place. 

All  the  taxes  which  the  feudal  laws  obliged  vaflals  to  pay  to 
their  fuperiors,  Thanes  to  the  king,  and  their  vafllils  to  them, 
were  upon  the  three  following  occafions  :  when  his  eldeft  fon 
was  made  a  knight,  when  his  eldeft  daughter  was  married,  and 
to  ranfom  him  when  he  was  tiken  prifoner. 

Every  lord  was  fupreme  judge  of  his  own  vailals,  and  "always 
their  general  in  time  of  war.  When  his  power  of  judge  was 
abufed,  all  capital  cafes  were  referred  to  fuperior  jurifdiftion,  or 
to  fuch  perfons  as  the  king  fent  from  time  to  time  to  affift  the 
great  men  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  and  to  fee  that  he  was 
not  wronged  in  his  fliare  of  the  fines,  which  was  generally  one 
third. 

Lands  which  were  not  diftributed  to  the  free  foldiers,  but 
which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  inhibitants,  or  were 
occupied  by  new  comers,  were  called  allodialy  or  folk  hwds^  and 
the  occupiers  were  governed  by  the  king  who  font  a  r/W,  or 
eoldorjinitiy  who  was  always  to  be  a  proprietor  of  bock  land,  to 
preikle  over  them.  To  him  was  afterwards  added  anotlier  land- 
ing magiftrate,  called  the  hettroch^  wliofe  oi^ce  rciemblcd  that  of 
lord  lieutenant  in  the  county  ;  whereas  the  ollice  of  our  prefent 
f^cnjfs  was  derived  from  the  other.  This  r;W,  or  fjeriff^  held 
the  rive  mote^  fcyrc  mctCj  or  folk  tncic^  and  thane  land  is  fome- 
times  called  rive  land* 

Both 
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Both  the  king's  vaflals,  and  thofe  of  the  greater  lords  had 
greater  privileges  than  the  pofleflbrs  of  allodial  eftates,  Amoiig 
others,  their  lives  were  rated  higher.  Wherefore  thofe  perfons 
•who  poffefled  allodial  eftates  often  chofe,  for  their  greater  fe- 
curity,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  fome  powerful 
lord.  When  this  was  done  univerfally,  the  feudal  fyjiem  may- 
be faid  to  be  fully  eftablifhed  \  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
England  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Then,  too, 
eftates  firft  defcended  entire  to  the  eldeft  fon,  whereas  before 
they  had  been  equally  divided  among  all  the  fons.  An  equal 
divifion  did  not  fuit  the  intereft  of  the  great  feud^torial  lords, 
who  were  more  eflcftually  and  expeditioufly  ferved  by  one  pow- 
erful vaflal,  or  a  few  fuch,  than  by  many  weak  ones,  depending 
immediately  upon  themfelves.* 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of  every  province  met  at 
Icaft  twice  every  year  in  the  fcyre  mote.  In  this  court  caufes 
of  religion  were  firft  heard,  then  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  laftly 
private  caufes ;  and  fentence  was  given  by  the  prefidents,  who 
were  the  earl,  the  bifliop,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  juries  were  introduced  into  the  Englifh 
courts.  He  alfo  completed  the  divifion  of  the  country  into 
counties,  tythings,  and  hundreds,  and  made  other  excellent 
regulations  for  the  more  efiedtual  adminiftration  of  juflice. 

The  legiflative  power  of  the  whole  community,  and  alfo  the 
power  of  peace  and  war  was,  in  the  Saxon  times,  lodged  in  the 
aflcmbly  of  the  whole  nation,  called  i\\tfolkmote^  or  mycelgemote, 
in  which  every  proprietor  of  land,  at  leaft  to  the  amount  ol 
five  hides,  had  a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a  wit-- 
tenagemotej  confifting  of  the  king^s  companions,  or  thanes,  the 
governors  of  the  feveral  counties,  and  after '  the  introduction 
of  chriftianity,  bifhops,  and  others  of  the  fuperior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  mycelgemote  and  wittenagemote  might 
confift  of  the  fame  perfons  ;  the  former  being  the  regular  aflem- 
bly  of  the  whole  body  at  ftated  times,  and  the  latter  thofe  who 
ufually  attended  on  any  particular  call }  and  thofe  would  be'  fuch 
as  were  neareft  the  king,  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  and  ex- 
perience 
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perience  the  greateft  truft  was  repofedi   by  himielf,  and  tht 
nation  at  large. 

The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  eftates  made  a  change  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  In  the  former  cafe  the  land^ 
holders  ailembled  in  their  own  right,  in  the  latter  as  the  depen- 
dants on  the  crown.  But  the  change  having  been  gradual,  and 
thofe  who  aflembled  by  different  rights  probably  meeting  at 
the  fame  time  and  place,  it  is  not  particularly  noticed  by  hif^ 
torians. 

The  mycelgcmote,  it  is  faid,  fometimes  altered  the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  the  Saxon  kings  had  not  the 
fame  power  that  was  afterwards  acquired  by  our  princes.  Their 
lives  were  rated  no  higher  than  thofe  of  any  other  fireeman. 
The  king  affembled  the  mycelgemote  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  and  ordinarily  that  aflembly  met  in  the  fpring.  The  moft 
confiderable  branch  of  the  royal  office  was  the  appointing  the 
chief  offices  of  church  and  ftate,  as  governors  of  counties^ 
biffiops,  abbots,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  faid  by  fome,  that,  upon  particular  occafions,  there 
was  alfo  a  pananglicum  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  comman- 
ders in  chief  on  the  whole  nation  were  chofen. 
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in  what  Circumftances  the  Feudal  Sjftem  acquired  Strength.  The 
Violence  and  Infecurity  of  thofe  Times.  Inconjijlent  with  Ccm» 
merce.  Balance  of  Power  of  thofe  Times.  Wager  of  Battle. 
Private  Confederacies.  Knight  Errantry.-  Cai/fes  of  the  D^• 
dine  of  the  Feudal  Syftem.  Expenftve  Wars.  Progrefs  of  the 
Arts.     Improvements  in  the  Art  of  War. 

In  countries  which  were  perpetually  in  a  ftatc  of  war,  the 
feudal  fyftcm  acquired  ftrength,  and  became  more  analogous 
to  itfclf  in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  in  England,  during  the  Saxoji 
times,  we  fee  only  the  general  outlines  of  it,  but  in  Normandy, 
about  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  in  its  per- 
fe^on,  and  in  that  ftate  it  was  by  him  introduced  into  England* 
Then,  when  the  intereft  of  the  lord  was  the  ftrongeft  in  his 
fief  (except  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  he  could  not  refufe  en- 
trance to  the  proper  heir)  it  could  not  be  alienated  without  his 
confent  \  becaufe  it  was  unreafonable  that  he  fliould  have  a 
vaflal  who  was  difagreeable  to  him  obtruded  upon  him.  The 
heirefs  could  not  marry  without  his  confent  for  the  famereafon. 
Upon  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  occafions,  the  fuperior  lord, 
(who  is  generally  called  lord  paramount )  infifted  upon  large  fines 
from  his  vaflals,  which  kept  the  common  people  in  a  ftate  of  the 
moft  abjeA  dependence  upon  a  few  great  land-holders. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  no  fiourifhing  citieSy 
no  extenfive  commerce,  no  encouragement  for  the  polite  arts 
was  ever  found  under  governments  purely  feudal^  Indeed,  the 
whole  fcene  of  the  feudal  times  was  too  full  of  war  and  confufion 
to  admit  of  thefe  improvements.  The  difterent  orders  of  va& 
falage  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  quarrels  and  proccfles,  which 
could  only  be  decided  by  force  of  arms* 

Every  lord  in  thofe  days,  having  independent  juriiUiAioiH 
a^id  his  own  vaflals  immediately  devoted  to  liim^  was  in  faft  a 
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petty  fcrvcrcign ;  and  a  few  of  thcfe  in  a  country  were  gene- 
rally an  over-match  for  the  Icing,  ahd  often  occafioned  the 
greateft  diforders.  Perhaps  never  was  there  a  worfe  govern* 
nient,  or  a  government  in  which  there  was  lefs  provifion  for 
the  fecurlty  and  happinefs  of  the  bulk  of  pe9ple,  than  in  this. 
Had  not  reUgion,  or  rather  fuperftition,  provided  an  afylum  to  a 
few,  thofe  times  in  which  the  feudal  fyftem  was  at  its  height^ 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  perfed  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion.  Thefts,  rapine,  murders  and  diforders  of  all  kinds, 
prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  to  a  degree  almoft  in- 
credible, and  fcarce  compatible  with  the  fubfiftence  of  civil 
fociety.  '  Every  offender  flieltered  himfelf  under  fome  chieftain, 
who  fcrecncd  him  from  jufiice  *. 

Many  of  the  moft  renowned  commanders  in  the  reign  ol 
Edward  III.  and  the  following  reigns,  had  been  leaders  of  ban- 
dittj ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  princes  who  could  not  fubdue  them) 
to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and  to  be  fupplied  by  them 
with  many  thoufands  of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  Englifh 
forces  in  France  were  generally  this  kind  of  men.  When 
Edward  III.  commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
men  in  Flanders,  thtfy  were  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  fo- 
reigners. 

Voltaire  fays  that  about  the  time  of  Otho,  every  caftle  was  a 
capital  of  a  fmall  ftate  of  Banditti,  and  every  monaflery  an 
armed  garrifon ;  the  harvefts  were  either  burnt,  cut  down  be- 
fore the  time,  or  defended  fword  in  hand  ;  the  cities  were  re- 
,  duced  in  a  manner  to  deferts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by 
frequent  and  long  famines. 

^  **.The  power  of  the  gfcat  feudal  lords  arofc  from  the  great  numbcn  of  per- 
foiw'who  -Svefe  attached  to  them ;  and  thii  attachment  arofe  from  their  bciAg 
wholly  dependent  upon  them.  They  were  cither  their  tenants,  or  were  kept 
without  labau;;by  their  liberality.  An  ancient  baron  could  make  no  other  uCe 
of  his  ruperf1uit)r.  At  prefent  an  Englifli  nobleman  may  be  richer  than  any 
ancient  baron,  being  able  to  command  the  labour  of  more  pcrfons,  by  paying 
them  wages  ;  but  as  thcfe  perfons  are  only  employed  by  htm*  occafionally,  and 
they  all  ferve  others  as  well  as  him,  they  have  no  attachment  to  him  in'par- 
ticular.  If  he  did  not  employ  them,  they  would  net  ftarvei  and  therefore  they; 
fed  tbcmfelves  as  independent  of  him,  as  he  is  of  them.  In  fadt,  no  perfons 
are  more  independent  than  thofe  who  are  wilUng  to  labour,  and  fure  of  find- 
ing employment. 

A  circum-» 
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A  circumftance  which  kept  things  tolerably  well  balanced, 
with  rcfpeft  to  public  liberty,  and  which  prevented  the  power  of 
any  one  from  opprelllng  the  reft,  was  the  number  of  powers  and 
intercfts  which  were  perpetually  ftruggling  for  fuperiority.  The 
king  conducted  himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles,  the  barons  by 
another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and  the  commons  by  a  fourth. 
All  their  views  were  incompatible,'  and  each  prevailed  accord- 
ing as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it.  The  clergy  in  general 
held  a  very  ufeful  middle  place,  checking. the  power  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  barons,  according  as  either  of  them  prevailed  too  much, 
and  threatened  their  privileges,  and  the  general  liberty  of  the 
ftate ;  though  it  was  the  former  only  that  they  were  concerned 
about. 

When  the  feudal  fyftem  had  taken  p'.ace,  and  not  before  -,  an  J 
confequently  when  (there  being  no  ^ffcs-lual  proviiian  to  reftrain 
violence)  it  had  been  fo  cuftomary  for  people  to  terminate  their 
differences  by  the  fword,  and  even  law-fuits  had  fo  often  ter- 
minated in  this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  notions  of 
thofe  times,  was  deemed  the  moft  honourable  way  of  deciding 
them,  that  the  lavirs  themfelves  were  obliged  to  adopt  that  me- 
thod of  decifion.  It  came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  ^  and  it  was  certainly  better  to  reftrain,  and  fubjc^l  to 
the  rules  of  a  tourt,  that  fword  which  would  have  raged,  and 
have  committed  greater  devaftation  el  few  here. 

The  civil  union  in  thefe  feudal  times  b.ing  w^eak,  private 
ccmfederacies  were  entered  into,  to  fupply  ks  place.  At  length 
inight  errantry  arofe  in  thofe  days  of  univerftl  J  anger.  When 
all  travelling  was  unfafe,  and  particularly  no  women  could  ap*-  ^ 
pear  abroad  without  being  ravilhed  or  murdered,  fomc  pcrfons 
of  fpirit  and  humanity,  and  deeply  tindtureJ  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  times,  devoted  themfelves  to  the  public  good,  and 
particularly  to  the  fervice  of  the  ladies.  This  profcfllon  foon 
becoming  hoQourable,>  great  numbers  engai>[ed  in  it,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  times. 

As  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  hofpitality  are  feen  in  the 
moft  ixihofpitable  and  barbarous  countries,  fo  thofe  times  of  uni- 
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verfal  anarchy  produced  the  greateft  ezcefles  of  heroifin,  fiich» 
indeedi  as  could  only  exift  in  thofe  circumftances.  For  thefe 
flights  of  heroifm  are  ufclefs,  and  therefore  checked,  in  well 
regulated  governments. 

The  pra^de  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  which  gave  dignity  to 
the  order  of  knighthood,  and  afforded  the  fineft  field  for  the 
exercife  of  valour,  was  introduced  from  the  gallant  courts  of 
the  Moorifh  kings  in  Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  paffion  for  chivalry,  that  it  nife£led 
the  writings,  converfation,  and  behaviour  of  men  for  fome  ages  5 
and  when  the  ideas  belonging  to  it  vanifhed,  as  government 
grew  more  perfeA,  and  learning  and  true  tafte  revived,  it  left 
modern  gallantry  and  the  point  of  honour,  which  ftill  main- 
tain their  influence,  and  are  the  genuine  ofll^pring  of  thoie 
cufloms.  The  fuperftition  and  valour  of  the  knights  errant 
were  of  excellent  fervice  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
againft  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth  of  the  feudal 
fyftem.  Let  us  from  hence  mark  the  feveral  fteps  by  which 
it  declined,  and  fee  how  order  rofe  out  of  this  chaos  and  con- 
fuflon.  And  here  the  psincipal  circumftance  to  be  attended  to 
is  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  ariftocratical  feudal  lords, 
by  difmembering  of  their  eftates,  and  the  more  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  property  amoQg  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with 
the  gradual' acquifition  of  power  by  the  feveral  fovereigns  of 
Europe. 

One  confiderable  means  of  bringing  about  this  great  event 
was  the  expenfive  wars  which  were  carried  on  in  thofe  days^ 
particularly  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  made  the 
great  lords'and  land-holders  willing  to  fell  their  lands  for  large 
fums  of  ready  money  i  and  by  degrees  they  obtained  ftatutes 
to  favour  thefe  alienations. 

Moreover,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  arts,  in^ 
duftry,  and  manufa£hires,  the  feudal  manners  gave  way  to  fome 
xlegree  of  luxury,  fuperiors  were  willing  to  give  lands  at  very 
low  rents,  in  conflderation  of  large  fums  delivered  at  one  pay- 
ment. 
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ment.    Thefe  rents  became  lower  and  lower,  till  at  laft  nothing 
but  a  fimple  acknowledgment  was  made  for  them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the  whole  fyftem  of 
the  feudal  government,  as  adapted  to  military  affairs,  entirely 
ufelefs.  The  hereditary  lords  were  not  always  found  to  be  the 
moft  proper  commanders,  nor  their  vafTals.  the  beft  difciplined 
troops.  It  was  therefore  eafily  agreed  on  both  fides,  to  fend 
deputies  inflead  of  perfonal  fervice,  and  at  laft  to  commute  for 
a  fum  of  money.  This  pradice  gave  rife  to  Jlanding  armies^ 
which  threw  a  vaft  weight  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  which  was  before  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lords. 
Lewis  XIV.  once  in  his  reign  fummoned  the  nobility  to  ap« 
pear  in  arms,  according  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  but  the  troops 
they  brought  were  fo  ignorant  of  difcipline,  that  the  cuftom 
was  for  ever  after  laid  afide  in  France.  By  this  means  tenures 
by  knights  fervice  finicing,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  progress 
of  arts  and  induftry,  that  of  villeinage  rifing  ;  both  came  gra« 
dually  to  the  medium  of  focage  tenures,  which  extended  then)'* 
fclves  continually  over  landed  property  in  Great  Britain. 
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Rife  of  Corporathfu^  Greater  and  leffer  Barons.  State  of  Land 
Property  and  the  Alienation  of  it,  WTjen^  and  by  what  Means^ 
the  great  Blow  'was  given  to  the  Feudal  Syfiem  by  the  Dimi'- 
n'Mion  of  the  Power  of  the  greater  Barons  in  different  Parts  of 
Europe,  The  Rife  of  the  Englifb  Commons.  The  Declenfion  of 
the  Sv/iem  not  equal  in  all  Parts  of  Europe.  Not  the  fame  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  The  Reafons  for  it.  The  Remains  of 
it  at  prefcnt  in  different  Parts  of  Europe^  and  with  us.  Gene-- 
ral  Obfervations  on  the  Progrefs  and  Termination  of  the  Feudal 
Syftem. 

X  N  procefs  of  timCy  focieties  of  artifans,  which  originallf 
were  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  on  which 
they  lived,  taking  advantage  of  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  and 
their  own  incrcafing  riches,  gained  certain  privileges  and  im- 
munities from  their  lords,  till  at  length  they  became  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Theie  corporations  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Lewis  le  Gros,  to  free  the  people  from  the  flavery 
to  their  lords,  and  to  give  them  protection  by  means  of  certain 
privileges,  and  a  feparate  jurifdiftion. 

Philip  Lc  Bel,  King, of  France,  was  the  firft  who  in  1301^ 
admitted  with  great  policy  the  inhabitants  of  cities  to  have 
a  feat  in  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  clergy  and 
nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate  the  jurifdiftion  which  he 
wanted  to  eftablifh  over  thofe  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to 
confcnt  to  the  impofition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in 
Flanders  and  for  oppofing  the  ambitious  views  of  Boniface  VIII. 
Accordingly,  Sir  James  Stewart  fays  *,  the  people  began  to 
pay  willingly,  when  they  found  they  had  a  vote  in  what  con- 
cerned them. 

In 
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In  England  thefe  corporations  grew  to  great  confideration, 
and  many  of  them  coming  to  hold  lands  of  the  king  by  a  tenure 
called  burgage^  became  of  courfe  tenants  in  capite^  and)  as  fuch, 
were  fummoned  to  appear  by  their  deputies  at  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  along  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the  lefler 
barons ;  that  is,  thofe  perlbns  who  had  purchafed  parts  of 
baronies,  but  were  not  able  to  bear  the  expence  of  attending 
thie  king's  courts.  The  greater  barons  were  perfons  of  ancient 
families,  who  kept  their  original  fiefs  in  great  meafure  undivided. 
The  titles  which  thefe  greater  barons  obtained,  as  of  dukes, 
carls,  vifcounts,  and  marquiiTes  were  introduced  by  degrees, 
and  were  all  originally  oflBcial  and  territorial,  though  afterwards 
they  became  perfonal,  and,  like  the  feuds,  hereditary  •,  even  the 
term  baron  itfelf,  came  at  length  to  be  merely  honorary. 

In  the  ftruggle  between  the  crown  and  the  barons,  the  con- 
ftitutional  rights  of  the  commons  feem  to  have  received  a  tern* 
porary  interruption ;  their  aflembling  in  parliament  being  lefs 
frequent  and  lefs  effeftual,  and  at  length  altogether  fufpendei 
Under  our  King  John  and  Henry  III.  their  privileges  were  re- 
vived, and  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  and  the  twenty-third 
of  Edward  L  which  have  been  confidered  as  seras  of  the  efta- 
blifhmcnt  of  the  commons,  Dr.  Stewart  fays  *,  were  only  me- 
morable epochas  in  their  hiftory.     ' 

It  was  among  the  corporations  above  mentioned  that  focial 
.and  civil  connexions  firft  extended  themfelves  in  the  feudal 
times.  The  people  who  were  members  of  thefe  communities, 
being  the  moft  remote  from  a  military  life  and  military  notions, 
firft  found  the  advantage  of  a  more  extenfive  power  over  their 
property  than  the  feudal  cuftoms  admitted.  It  was  confequently 
with  them  that  alienation  of  property,  both  in  lands  and  goods, 
in  all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both  during  the  lift,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  proprietor,  firft  took  place;  and  other  laws 
adapted  to  a  more  perfeft  ftate  of  fociety  were  firft  enafted  for 
their  ufc,  long  before  the  reft  of  the  nation  had  the  benefit  of 
themi  though,  at  length,  after  their  example,  theyprevaUcd 

•  Eflsy  on  the  Conftitution  of  England,  p.  i;. 
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univcrfally.  But  through  the  whole  ftate,  the  intereft  of 
the  fuperior  lord  in  the  fief  grew  gradually  lefs  and  Icfs.  For 
whereas,  at  firfV,  fiefs  reverted  to  their  lord  after  the  death  of 
the  proprietor,  then,  after  that  'of  his  fon^  and  then  of  his 
grandfon  -,  by  pra^Vice,  without  public  ordinance,  it  crept  into 
the -law  of  all  nations,  that  in  all  fiefs  a  man's  collateral  re* 
lations»  as  well  as  his  dire<ftdcfcendants,^//fVi/fm/i/m,  fhouldfuc- 
ceed  him ;  and  though  the  progrefs  of  alienation  was  fometimes 
checked  by  laws  relating  to  entails^  yet  methods  were  ftill  found 
out,  and  connived  at,  to  elude  thofe  ftatutes  ;  and  all  attempts 
to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  free  alienation  of  landed  property 
was  ftriving  againft  the  torrent. 

In  this  train  things  continued  for  feveral  centuries,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth,  almoft  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  as  if  by  confent,  "at- 
tacked the  power  of  the  nobles,  I^wis  XI.  of  France  added 
to  the  crown  what  he  virrefted  firom  the  lords,  but  Henry  VII, 
threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  commons  of  England. 

Some  of  jthe  means  which  Henry  ufed  were  pafilng  an  aft 
which  allowed  lords  to  fell  or  mortgage  their  lands,  without 
paying  any  fines  for  alienation,  and  the  reftraining  them  from 
keeping  a  great  number  of  idle  retainers  about  them,  who  were 
men  who  lived  at  their  expence,  were  entirely  devoted  to  them, 
and  ready  to  engage  in  all  their  quarrels. 

But  little  of  the  merit  pf  thefe  laws  is  due  to  him.  He 
meant  only  to  leflen  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  barons,  which 
was  formidable  to  the  crown :  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  were  quite  ripe  for  every  alteration  which  he  made  for 
that  purpofe.  The  barons  themfelves  vranted  to  difpofe  of  their 
lands  for  money,  to  enable  them  to  live  with  more  elegance, 
and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  were 
then  firft  introduced  -,  and  their  idle  retainers  were  become  a 
burthen  to  them,  while  the  country  flood  in  great  need  of  their 
labour,  when  agriculture  began  to  be  attended  to. 

The  benefit  of  tkefe  ftatutes  was  not  fenfibly  perceived  in 
England  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  commons 
liad  availed  themfelves  greatly  of  thefale  of  thofe  lands  which 

had 
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had  beloogcd  to  the  monafteries  in  the  preceding  reign.  But 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  commons  firft  ventured 
to  approach  the  throne  of  their  own  motion,  and  give  advice  to 
the  crown.  Unhappily,  the  attempts  of  our  princes  to  opprefs 
this  rifing  power  occafioned  fuch  a  ftruggle  between  them  and 
the  people  as  ended  in  a  temporary  anarchy.  At  the  reftoration 
king  Charles  was  induced  to  remit  fome  of  his  feudal  claims^ 
but  the  conftitution  was  not  fettled  ;  and  perhaps  it  never  would 
have  been  done  effeftually,  had  not  the  bigotry  of  James  IL 
engaged  him  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fubvert  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  his  country.  This  happily  ended  in  his  abdication, 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on.  the  more  diftant  branches 
of  the  family  upon  new  and  furer  principles,  as  was  taken  notice 
of  before. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  not,  however,  decline  equally  faft  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  It  generally  loft  ground  in  time  of  peace, 
andfometimes^rather  gained  in  time  of  war ;  though  in  fome 
cafes  the  fovereigns,  preflcd  by  the  neceffity  of  fi^reign  wars, 
were  induced,  in  confideration  of  prefent  fupplies,  to  grant  im- 
portant privileges  to  the  people,  and  particularly  to  the  bo* 
roughs.  Thefe  neceffities  of  the  princes  were  the  occafion  of 
many  equitable  laws  and  popular  conceffions. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  not  decline  fo  faft  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  nor,  while  it  was  a  faparate  kingdom,  did  their  com* 
mons  ever  acquire  the  fame  power.  The  reafons  of  this  were, 
that  the  Scots  liad  little  commerce,  induftry,  and  arts.  All 
their  members  met  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  the  Jcing's  vafi&k^  were 
not  increafed  upon  the  difmembering  a  riJyal  fief,  as  was^c 
cuftom  in  England.  Befides  none  could  vote  but  thofe  wh^ 
had  much  more  fortune  than  was  required  in  England,  and  the 
election  of  reprdentatives  was  in  the  common  council,  and  not 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  burgeffes.  Heritable  jurifdiftions 
were  not  entirely  abolifhed  in  Scotland  till  the  end  of  the  laft 
rebellion. 

There  arc  confiderable  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem  at  this 
day  in  Europe.  In  Germany  it  iubfifts,  in  many  r^peAs,  as 
,much  as  ever.    The  hufl)andmen  of  Poland  are  confiiled  to  the 
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glebe  'f  as  they  are  alfo  in  Bohemia,  in  Suabiay  and  in  other  parts 
'  of  Germany ;  and  even  in  France,  in  feme  provinces  remote  from 
the  capital,  we  fee,  fays  Voltaire,  fomc  remains  of  this  flavery. 
There  are  fome  chapters  and  monks  who  claim  a  right  to  all 
the  goods  of  the  dcceafed  peafants,  and  the  barbarous  right  of 
aubeine^  by  which  a  flranger  beholds  his  father's  eftatc  go  to 
the  king's  treafury,  ftill  fubfifts  in  fome  cliriftlan  ftatcs,  unlefs 
vhere  it  is  other wiie  provided  for  by  private  conventions. 

The  moft  viflble  traces  of  this  fydem  in  England  are  in  the 
forms  of  law.  The  feudal  law  carried  wich  it  a  fyftem  of  private 
rights,  which  fwallowed  up  all  others  wherever  it  came,  ami 
involved  likewife,  in  giving  cffe<^t  to  thefc  rights,  a  fyftem  of 
forinSf  which  remain  even  when  the  original  rights  arc  no  ' 
more. 

What  is  .particularly  worthy  of  our  notice,  with  refpeft  to 
the  feudal  fyftem,  is  that  a  form  of  government  fo  uniform  in  its 
principles  iliould  have  branched  out,  as  it  were,  under  different 
circumilances,  into  other  forms  fo  totally  different  from  one 
another  as  are  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  ftates  \ ' 
which  were  alaioft  all  originally  equally  feudal,  and  therefore 
necefiarily  fmiilar  to  one  another. 

That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  originally  little  more  than 
members  of  an  equal  ariftocracy,  is  evident  from  the  very  form 
of  their  inauguration,  which  was  this,  «'  We,"  (viz.  the  lords) 
"  who  are  equal  with  yourfelf,  do  conftitute  you  our  king,  on 
«  condition  that  you  maintain  our  privileges."  The  French 
government,  it  is  certain,  dideredin  nothing  material  from  the 
Enplilh  during  the  whole  period  of  our  ancient  wars  with  that 
nation,  and  their  ajpmbly  of  thejlates^  as  it  was  called,  had  as 
much  power  as  our  parliament.  The  laft  aflembly  of  this  kind 
in  France  was  held  fo  late  as  the  year  1614.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Polifh  lords  have  rather  gained  than  loft  any  power  \ 
and  in  this  country,  were  it  not  that  neighbouring  nations  are 
more  improved,  and  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has  foftened  the 
nvanncrs  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  natibns  of  Europe,  we  ihould 
fee  all  the  mifery  and  diftra^on  of  the  feudal  times.    Still 
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they  often  fight  over  their  deliberations ;  and  the  cleftion  of  a 
king  frequently  occafions  both  civil  and  foreign  wars. 

But  what  is  moft  of  all  remarkable  with  refpedl  to  the  feudal 
fyftem  is,  that  a  form  of  government  fo  ill  calculated  to  fccure 
the  moft  valuable  ends  of  fociety  j  a  conftitution  fo  totally  incon- 
fiftent  with  fecurity  and  liberty,  and  fo  unfriendly  to  commerce 
and  fcience,  fliould,  in  feveral  inftances,  have  terminated,  by 
the  natural  courfe  of  things,  in  governments  in  which  men  enjoy 
the  greateft  fecurity,  together  with  all  defirable  liberty;  and 
where  the  utmoft  fcope  is  given  to  the  genius  of  man  in  the 
extenfton  of  arts^  manufactures,  commerce,  and  fcience. 
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LECTURE      XLVn. 

Of  Laws.  MuitipUclty  of  them.  Uniformity  of  them.  Force 
of  Cujiom.  Criminal  Law.  Difference  in  Crimes.  Liberty 
femetimes  unfavourable  to  perfonal  Security.  Puni/bments.  Speedy 
Executions.  Prevention  of  Crimes.  Lenity  and  Severity.  Pro^ 
per  Objeffs  of  criminal  Law.  Profecutors.  Judges.  Evidence. 
Wxiger  of  Battle.     Falfe  Accufation. 

1 N  confidcring  what  contributes  to  the  happTncfs  of  a  fociety 
at  home,  the  fubjcdl  of  laws  ^ught  principally  to  be  attended 
to  by  an  hiftorian  j  as  being  certainly  next,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, to  the  form  and  conRitution  of  government,  which 
may  be  faid  to  comprize  the  greater  laws  of  the  ftate. 

The  great  difference  between  a  country  governed  by  laws^ 
and  one  governed  by  men^  is  that  in  the  former  every  man  knows 
what  he  has  to  expe^.  -  Laws  bear  a  fixed  and  definite  fenfe,  fo 
that  all  men  are  puhifhed  or  rewarded  alike  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances ;  but  men  are  fubjeA  to  caprice,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
known  beforehand  how  the  fame  judge  will  be  difpofed  to 
decide,  and  much  lefs  will  one  nun*s  c(»idu£t  be  a  rule  for 
that  of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attendant  upon  an  im- 
proved (^ate  of  fociety.  For  the  more  multiplied  and  intimate 
are  the  connexions  of  men  with  one  another,  the  more  laws  are 
necefTary  to  regulate  their  mutual'  tranfadions.  When  men's 
intereils  frequently  interfere,  difputes  muft  frequently  happen  ; 
and  if  the  fubjedts  of  the  difputes  be  various,  the  laws  which 
are  introduced  to  adjuft  them  muft  be  various  too«  Nor  is 
there  any  method  of  obviating  tbrs  but  the  arbitrary  and  fpeedy 
decilion  of  all  differences  by  defpotic  power,  as  in  Perfia,  and 
other  parts  of  Afia,  where  juftice  has  ever  been  adminifVered 
in  the  moil  expeditious  manner.  But  this,  as  was  fhewn  be- 
fore, is  a  very  unhappy  and  imperfeft  ftate  of  fociety.  It  is  a 
famous  obfervation  of  Montcfquicu,  that  the  tedioufnefs  and 
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expence  of  law  fuits  arc  the  price  of  liberty.  He  adds,  that 
whene  ver  any  pcrfon  makes  himfclf  abfolute,  he  begins  to  Am- 
plify the  laws. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  this  price  of  liberty  itfelf  may 
be  too  dear ;  for  when  law  fuits  arc  very  expenfive,  they  are 
inefiedual.  In  that  cafe  differences  muft  be  decided  at  random, 
men  being  not  able  to  know  what  the  law  is  ;  or  both  parties 
may  be  ruined  while  they  are  examining  it :  and  what  is  this 
better  than  a  focicty  without  law,  or  a  pcrfcft  anarchy  ? 

It  is  hardly  neceiTary  to  obferve,  that  the  laws  of  every  coun- 
try fiiould  be  free  from  the  leaft  contradiction  or  uncertainty, 
and  that  both  the  prance  and  the  theory  of  them  fhould  be 
uniform.  The  ufe  of  law  depends  fo  much  upon  the  unifor-^ 
mity  of  them,  in  order  that  jufticebe  adminiftered  to  all  perfons 
alike,  that  it  is  highly  convenient  that  the  fame  forms  be  kept 
up  as  much  as  pofEble  in  all  courts  of  juilice.  Lord  Kaims 
has  largely  demonftrated  the  inconvenience  attending  the  intro- 
duClion  of  Tome  parts  of  the  civiKlaw  into  the  old  feudal  law 
of  Scotland  \  whereas  the  Engliffa  are  remarkably  tenacious  of 
their  cuftoms,  and  have  prefcrved  their  forms  entire,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  from  the  earlieft  times.  This  is  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  very  laudable  ;  yet  there  feems  to  be  an  ab- 
furdity  in  the  theory,  how  ufeful  foever  the  general  rule  may 
be  in  pra^ice,  to  adhere  to  ancient  forms,  when  the  very  ideas 
and  maxims  of  law  on  which  they  are  founded  are  vanifhed. 

There  are  many  fignal  inflances  of  this  in  the  Englifh  law. 
Thus  in  England,  land,  generally  fpeaking,  is  abfolutcly  under 
the  power  of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  the  ancient  practice  ftill 
fubiiils,  which  confines  the  execution  to  one  half,  precifely  as 
in  the  early  feudal  times,  when  the  debtor  could  difpofe  of  no 
more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  however,  have  been  con- 
trived, indirect,  indeed,  to  fupply  this  palpable  defeA.  Any 
other  creditor  is  authorized  to  feize  another  half  of  the  land 
left  out  of  the  6rft  execution,  and  fo  on  without  end.  But  the 
worft  confequences  of  thefc  praftices  are,  that  by  thus  fbridUy 
adhering  to  the  fornv  without  regarding  the  fubfhince,  law, 
inftead  of  a  rational  fcience,  becomes  a  heap  of  fubterfugcs, 
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which  tend  infenfibly  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thoTe  perfoBS 
who  make  it  their  profeflion. 

I  (liall  conclude  thia  fubjecl  of  laws  with  juft  obferving,  that 
cuftom  has  in  all  countries  the  force  of  law ;  and  indeed  it  is 
cuftom  that  gives  to  all  laws  their  greateft  force.  An  attempt  to 
change  a  mere  cuftom,  though  in  faA  an  inconvenient  one, 
and  at  leaft  a  very  infignificant  one,  has  frequently  met  with 
the  greateft  oppofition.  There  was  nothing  in  all  the  alterations 
which  Peter  the  Great  made  in  the  conftitution  of  Ruffia  more 
difliked,  and  which  met  with  more  violent,  and  general  op- 
pofition, than  his  orders  to  all  the  people  who  came  to  town 
to  cut  off  their  beards,  and  wear  fhort  garments. 

After  thefe  obfervations  concerning  laws  in  general,  I  fhaU 
recite  the  more  important  maxims  of  criminal  laiv  in  particular, 
as  a  moft  important  objedl  of  attention  in  ftudying  the  confti- 
tution and  police  of  different  countries. 

The  objed  of  criminal  law  is  to  leilen  the  nuiqber  of  crimes 
in  future,  and  thereby  to  give  every  man  a  fenfe  of  his  perfonal 
fecurity  ^  and  if  this  could  be  done  without  the  a£lual  punifli- 
ment  of  any  criminal,  fo  much  evil  would  be  prevented  as  his 
punifhment  implies.  Confequen^y,  puniftiment  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  criminal.  It 
has  been  juftly  obferved  that,  properly  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not 
hanged  for  ftealing  a  fheep  in  this  country,  byt  that  by  the 
terror  of  his  punifhment  fheep  may  not  be  ftolen ;  and  that, 
without  any  anxiety,  perfons  may  leave  their  fheep  in  the  fields 
unguarded. 

Crimes  committed  by  violence,  and  alfo  by  night,  ought  to 
be  punifhed  with  more  fcverity  than  thofe  committed  by  fteahh, 
or  in  the  day ;  becaufe  the  apprehenfion  of  the  former  fubjedb 
men  to  greater  dread,  and  their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but 
little;  whereas  in  cafes  in  which  their  own  care  can  fecure 
them  from  iijury,  the  ftate  has  icfs  occafion  to  interfere. 

Very  fbrift  iK>tions  of  liberty  may  be  unfavourable  to  a  great 
degree  of  fecurity.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  capital  advantage  to  this 
country,  that  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties,  arc 
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not  at  the  mercy  of  men^  and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of 
them  but  by  enprefs  latvy  rigoroHily  conftrned.  But  this  cfr- 
cumdance;  makes  the  proof  of  a  crime  fo  difficult,  that  many 
criminals  efcape  for  one  who  fufFers  the  punishment  which  the 
laws  tnfiifl.  In  this  cafe^  the  chance  of  impunity  being  fo 
very  great,  there  is  too  much  encouragement  to  crimes.  It  is 
commonly  faid  with  us,  that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  crimi- 
nals (hould  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  perfon  (liould  fuSer. 
But  what  the  innocent  daily  fuffcr  by  the  hundred  criminals 
who  efcape  fhould  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the 
chance  of  an  innocent  man  fufFering  as  a  criminal.  In  this 
cafe,  he  ought  to  confider  his  life  as  facrificed  to  the  fccurity 
of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.  However,  the  chance  of  lofing 
truly  upright  and  worthy  characters  by  feverity  in  the  ad- 
min! ftration  of  juftice  is  very  little.  With  us  fome,  no  doubt, 
do  fuffer  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit ;  but  they  arc 
generally  fuch  as  have  committed  other  crimes,  and  who, 
on  that  account,  have  no  character  to  make  their  innocence 
probable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commifllon  of  crimes,  punifhments, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  offences, 
fliould  be  fuch  as  infpire  the  greateft  tet^or ;  fo  that  if  fkvcry 
be  more  dreadful  than  prefcnt  death,  ss  it  is  to  many,  the  lives 
of  criminals  fhould  be  fpared,  and  they  (hould  be  confined  to 
hard  labovif,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  In  this  cafe  fome 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  them,  in  compenfation  for  the 
injury  they  had  done  to  fociety.  In  this  country,  however, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  criminals  cfcuping  from  their 
confinement  to  labour,  and  the  lofs  to  fociety  by  the  dertruftion 
of  criminals  is  foon  made  up  by  the  production  of  better  fub- 
jefts.  How  few  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  compared 
with  thofe  who  die  in  confequence  of  war.  Is  there,  then, 
any  mercy  in  fparing  criminals,  when  the  lives  of  foldlers  are  In 
a  manner  fported  with  ?  The  only  inconvenience  from  feverc 
punifhment  is,  lefl  criminals,  having  no  hope  of  efcaping  if  they 
fhould  be  apprehended,  fhould  be  guilty  of  greater  violences  in 
order  to  prevent  detedbion. 
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In  order  to  ini'pirc  terror,  it  is  of  particular  confequcnce  that 
punilhnient  fhould  immediately  follow  conviftion,  which  was 
the  cafe  with  all  the  ancient  nations.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  after 
being  condemned,  was  immediately  led  to  execution.  Our 
mode  of  refpiting  for  the  fake  of  benefiting  the  ibuls  of  the 
criminals  has  arifen  from  a  notion  that  fuch  repentance  as  that 
of  a  condemned  criminal  may  be  of  fome  avail  to  him  with 
refpe£t  to  his  future  ftate ;  a  notion  falfe  and  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  as  it  encourages  the  whole  commimity  to  perfift  in 
evil  courfes  ^  thinking  that  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  repentance, 
may  cancel  all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them  for  future  hap* 
pinefs. 

A  wife  and  prudent  legiflature  will  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
commiflion  of  crimes,  as  well  as  to  fee  to  the  punifhment  of 
them  when  they  are  committed.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  of 
great  confequencc;^  that  every  incentive  to  profligacy  and  vice  be 
removed  as  far  as  jpofllble.  The  profped  of  improving  moi's 
fortunes  by  lotteries  diverts  them  from  the  purfuit  of  honeft 
gain,  and  is  the  caufe  of  making  great  numbers  defperate.  A 
multitude  of  alehoufes^  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  which 
tempt  men  to  fpend  their  money,  when  their  families  are  in  want 
of  it,  is  another  great  nuifance  in  this  country.  And  the  long 
confinement  of  criminals  together,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  debtors 
and  criminals  promifcuoufly,  with  every  means  which  they 
can  command  of  riotj  and  debauch,  while  they  are  in  prifon, 
makes  it  a  perfeft  fchool  of  vice.  They  teach  and  harden  one 
another,  and  as  nine  out  of  ten  efcape  execution,  they  come 
into  the  world  better  taught  in  the  arts  of  villany  than  before. 
Common  fenfe,  one  would  think,  fhould  have  taught  us  long 
ago  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
inculcate,  viz.  that  every  criminal  fhould  be  confined  abne^  and 
be  limited  to  the  bare  necefiaries  of  life.  Perfect  folitude  gives 
room  for  reflexion,  and  will  often  recbum  when  nothing  elfe 
would  do  it. 

Great  feverity,  as  well  as  great  lenity,  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  the  fan^ions  of  laws.  The  feverity  of  laws  binders  the 
execution  of  them.    Perfons  of  humanity  would  rather  let  a 
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criminal  cfcape  than  fee  him  fufFer  more  than  they  think  he 
defervcs#.  When  puni(hmcnt  bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  men  arc  puniihed  under  the  idea  of  their  being' 
more  wicked  than  they  really  are,  which  is  Contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  a  moderate  government.  Befides,  when  punifliments, 
are  very  fevcre,  there  can  be  little  room  for  a  difference  in  the 
animadverfions  upon  offences.  Hence  perfons  who  are  once 
criminal  in  any  degree  have  nothing  left  to  rcftrain  them  from 
greater  excefles.  Thiis  in  countries,  where  the  punilhments 
of  robbery  and  murder  are  the  fame,  robbers  always  commit 
murder.  This  inconvenience  muft  happen  unlefs,  at  it  is  often 
the  cafe,  and  particularly  in  England,  the  gentlenefs  of  the 
admiaiftration  foften  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  this  evidently 
tends  to  introduce  the  mod  lawlefs  proceedings.  When  the 
Voconian  law  at  Rome  appeared  too  harfh,  every  praetor  decided 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  equity,  that  is,  without  law.  Of 
all  governments  the  Japanefe  is  the  moft  feverc.  In  Japan  the 
whole  diftrift  is  puniihed  where  the  crime  was  committed; 
and  thus  Alfred  was  obliged  to  enaft  with  refpeft  to  England. 

So  rigorous  are  the  foreft  laws  in  France,  that,  as  the  writer 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot  informs  us,  a  peafant  being  accufed  of 
killing  a  wild  boar,  alleged  in  his  excufe  that  he  took  it  to  be  a 
man.  But  as  exceffive  feverity  in  laws  is  apt  to  beget  relaxation 
in  their  execution,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  their  exceffive  lenity^ 
befides  giving  too  much  indulgence,  and  confequently  encourage- 
ment to  offenders,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lawlefs  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity. Where  there  are  Yio  legal  methods  of  putting  perfons  to 
death,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Sylla,  men  will  have  recourfe  to  illegal 
ones  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  as  he  did  by  profcription. 

It  feems  at  firft  fight  that  it  would  be  better  to  define  every 
crime,  and  to  fix  every  punifliment  with  the  greateft  precifion^ 
in  order  that  every  man  may  know  with  certainty  what  will  be 
the  confequence  of  his  convi£tion.  But  iince  no  crimes  caq, 
be  defined  with  fuch  precifion,  but  that  the  degrees  both  of 
guilt,  and  of  danger  to  the  community,  will  be  very  different  in 
crimes  of  the  fame  denomination,  fbme  think  it  more  convenient, 
in  countries  governed  by  ftri^t  lawj  to  appoint  heavy  puniflx- 
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ments  for  fmall  offences,  with  a  power  of  pardon,  or  of  nuti«* 
gating  the  punifliment,  in  ordinary  cafes,  and  of  executing  the 
fentence  of  the  law  in  cafes  of  a  xnore  atrocious  nature.  This 
at  Icaft  is  the  practice  in  England. 

One  reafon  why  robbers  feldom  commit  murder  in  England, 
is  that  no  mercy  is  expeAed  in  this  cafe.  But  another  is 
thought  to  be  the  hof ror  which  people  of  this  country  have  for 
dead  bodies,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  their  very  feldom 
feeing  them  ^  whereas  the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  lefs  (hocked  at 
this  fight,  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country  to  carry  their 
dead  to  the  grave  with  their  faces  imcovered. 

Neither  Crimes  nor  punifbrnents  (hould  be  eftimated  by  monejf 
bul  rather,  if  it  be  poffible,  by  commodities,  unlefs  the  nominal 
fum  be  frequently  changed  ^  otherwise  great  inconveniences  will 
follow.  Thus  in  England,  a  man  is  liable  to  be  banged,  ac* 
cording  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  he  fteal  any  thing  above  the 
value  of  ten-pence.  A  fellow  at  Rome  is  faid  to  have  given  a 
box  on  the  ear  to  all  he  met,  giving  them  a  fmall  piece  of  mo- 
ney, according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 

S/jame  is  no  punifhment  except  upon  perfons  of  ingenuous 
difpofitions  'y  and  if  it  extinguifh  a  ienfe  of  fhame,  as  it  tends  to 
do,  a  man  is  thereby  made  defperate  ;  at  leaft  he  has  one  im« 
portant  reftraint  from  the  commiffion  of  crimes  taken  from  him. 
There  are  few  cafes,  therefore>  in  which  it  is  wife  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  it. 

It  h^s  been  a  fault  in  fome  governments  to  make  fonoe  things 
the  objeft  of  law  of  which  cognizance  cannot  be  taken,  for  want 
of  proper  evidence.  Thus  the  Perfians  abfurdly  made  ingrati- 
tude a  crime  to  which  a  puniihment  was  annexed  j  whereas  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  mamiers,  ought  to  be  comprifed  in  a 
code  of  civil  laws. 

Still  more  abfurd  is  it  to  introduce  fuch  principles  into  the  ad- 
miniilration  of  juftice  among  impcrfeft  men  as  are  only  adapted 
to  the  alKperfci^  government  pf  God.  Thus  the  tribunal  of 
viquifition  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious 
aft.  Confequently,  no  perfon  has  any  chance  of  being  abfolved 
unlefs  he  confcfs,  and  be  his  own  accufcr  :  and  he  who  denies 
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a  crime  of  wluch  the  inquifitors  think  him  guilty  is  always 
condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly  afted  more  abfurdly  than 
this  when  they  condemned,  and  executed,  the  Inca  Athualpa 
for  having  had  feveral  wives,  which  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Peruvian  laws,  and  for  killing  {otac  of  his  fubjeds. 

As  laws  fhould  not  contradiA  themfelves,  fp  neither  ought 
they  to  have  any  tendency  to  leflen  the  obligation  of  moral  duties. 
They  ought  rither  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  was  fundamentally 
wrong,  fays  Montefquieu,  in  Gondebald  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  to  order  that  the  wife,  or  a  fon,  of  a  thief  ihould  be 
made  flaves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft. 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  felf  fhould  be  admitted  as 
an  excufe  for  a  crime,  not  drunkennefs  for  inftance,  though 
madnefs  ought.  The  North  American  Indians,  however,  think 
differently.  Should  one  of  th^m,  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix*,  kill 
another  when  he  is  drunk  (which  they  often  pretend  to  be  when 
they  harbour  any  fuch  deflgn)  they  content  themfelves  with 
bewailing  the  dead.  It  was  a  great  misfortune,  fay  they,  but 
'  as  for  the  murderer,  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

If  a  murder  be  committed  in  cold  blood  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  thofe  of  his  own  cabin  only,  fays  Mr.  Char* 
levoix  f ,  have  the  power  of  puniihing  him  with  death.  But 
this  they  very  rarely  do,  and  then  without  any  form  of  juftice  ; 
fo  that  his  death  looks  not  like  a  legal  puniihment,  but  rather 
the  revenge  of  fome  individual  \  and  fometimes  the  chief  is  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  fubjeA.  In  a  word^ 
crimes  are  puniihed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  fatisfy  juftice^ 
nor  efbbliCh  the  public  tranquillity  and  fecurity. 

All  triab  fhould  be  as  puUic  as  poffible,  that  the  fenfe  of 
the  country  may  be  a  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
court; 

The  good  or  bad  ufe  which  is  made  of  laws  depends  very 
much  on  the  perfons  who  are  the  profecutors^  and  thofe  who 
adminifter  them.  In  Rome  there  was  no  calumniator  puhlicus^ 
no  advocate  or  attorney  general^  every  perfon  was  allowed  to  pro- 


•  V©L  ii.  p.  ja.  t  ^^<1* 
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fecutc  for  crimes  which  had  a  public  bad  tendency.  This,  fays 
Montefquicu,  was  a  faulty  inftitution,  bccaufc  fuch  a  privilege 
given  to  individuals  could  not  but  be  frequently  made  the  in- 
ftrument  of  venting  private  ill-will  and  revenge.  In  modern 
governments,  the  privilege  of  profccuting  public  crimes  belongs 
to  the  chief  magif^rate.  In  England,  no  criminal  trial,  in  the 
name  of  the  crown,  can  proceed  till  the  cafe  has  firft  been 
examined  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  their  authority 
interpofed  for  the  profecution. 

In  Turlcy,  fays  Lady  Wortley  Montague  *,  murder  is  neter 
purfued  by  the  king's  officers,  as  with  us.  It  is  the  bufinefi 
of  the  next  relations  to  revenge  the  dead  perlbn,  and  if  they 
chufe  rather  to  compound  the  matter  for  money,  there  is  no 
more  faid  of  it. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  that  the  judges  be  perfoiis 
who  have  no  intereft  in  the  event  of  the  profecution.  They 
ought  therefore,  if  pollible,  to  have  no  part  either  in  the  legif- 
lative  Or  executive  power  of  a  ftate,  or  any  profpeft  of  ar- 
riving at  greater  preferment  \  and  they  ihould  alfo  be  chofen 
out  of  the  body  of  the  people.  We  fee  the  admirable  wifdom 
of  the  Englifh  conftituiion,  both  in  the  appointment  of  juries, 
and  tlie  fitiiation  of  the  judges.  Claudius,  fays  Tacitus,  by 
judging  himfelf  in  all  affairs,  gave  occafion  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
jpftice  \  and  Nero  when  he  began  his  reign,  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf with  the  people,  promifed  to  have  n^  concern  in  it.  Lewis 
XIV.  often  decided  the  caufes  of  his  fubje<Sts,  and  fo  did  all  the 
ancient  feudal  princes.  In  England  Edward  III.  was  the  laft  of 
our  kings  who  preHded  in  a  court  of  judice. 

Much  of  the  cffcdt  of  criminal  law  depends  upon  the  rules  of 
eviclence,  which  are  very  different  in  diflercnt  countries.  Ill 
England  we  require  the  ftri(51eft  evidence,  and  it  muft  in  all 
cafes  be  given  in  open  court,  and  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  accufed. 
With  us,  alfo,  prokihilitits  are  little  rcgardc<J.  But  it  is  not  io 
in  fome  other  countries.  The  parliament  of  Touloufe,  fays  the 
•author  of  the  Comfruntarles  ofi  Crimes  mid  Pumjhments  f ,  has  a 


•  LcttcTi,  Tol.  lii.  p.  34.  t  I**gc  77. 
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very  Angular  cuftom  with  refpeft  to  evidence.  In  other  places 
^/«y/#w// are  admitted,  but  at  Touloufe  they  admit  a  quarter, 
and  even  an  eighth  of  a  proof.  For  ihftance,  a  hearfay  may  be 
tonfidered  as  a  quarter ;  and  another  hearfay,  more  vague  than 
the  former,  an  eighth ;  fo  that  eight  hearfays,  which  in  faft  may  be 
no  mpre  than  the  echo  of  a  groundlefs  report,  conftitutc  a  full 
proof.  On  this  principle  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Calas  was 
condemned  to  the  wheel. 

A  criminal  action  may  be  afcertalned  either  by  the  poCtive 
tefttmony  of  perfons  who  ftw  it  committed,  or  by  other 
circumflances ;  and  in  general  the  former  is  much  preferred  \ 
but  it  is  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  witneiles  will  not  Be 
deceived  themfelves,  or  contribute  to  deceive  others ;  and  as 
there  are  many  cafes  in  which  one,  or  both  of  thefe  may 
be  fuppofed,  fuch  teftimony  comes  under  the  defcription 
of  a  £ircumftance^  by  which  we  are^  enabled  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  faA  took  place  or  not :  and  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  it  may  have  lefs  weight  than  other  circum- 
ftances. 

-In  no  country  do  more  crimes  go  unpuni(hed  than  In  Italy, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  fannuaries,  and  alfo  on  account 
of  their  cuftom  of  confiaing  the  witnefles  aloqg  with  the 
criminals.  The  moft  atrocious  parricides,  fays  Mr.  Sharp  *, 
are  feldom  punifhed  at  Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a 
church  wall  (and  many  walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city) 
before  he  is  fei^ed  by  the  officers,  holy  church  will  not  fufler 
him  to  be  hanged,  and  if  one  ftabs  another  in  the  fight  of 
ten  witnefles,  they  all  decamp,  and  leave  the  coaft  clear  to  the 
aflaffiru 

One  method  of  compelling  perfons  to  give  a  true  t\U 
dence  is  torture,  and  in  fome  cafes,  no  doubt,  it  will^fuc- 
ceed;  but  in  many  more  a  man  may  be  made  to  fay 
»ny    thing    to    relieve    himfelf   from    extreme   pain.     The 

♦  Travels,  p.  136. 
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only  proper  ufc  of  tortare  is  that  of  punifliment  for  atroci- 
ous crimes;  and  it  would  certainly  ftrlke  more  terror, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  punifhment,  if  in  certain  cafes  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  it.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  condemning  murderers  to  be  thrown  to 
wild  beafh. 

One  of  the  moft  abfurd  methods  of  ascertaining  the  juftice 
of  a  caufe  in  the  feudal  times  was  that  of  fightings  either  in 
pcrfon  or  by  champions.  This  was  called  v^ager  of  battle^  or 
trial  by  Gody  of  which  our  criminals  have  nominally  the  option, 
it  having  been  imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  favour 
the  righteous  caufe. 

Something  fimilar  to  the  nvager  cf  battle  was  praftifed  by 
chriftians^  and  termed  the  judgment  of  tie  crofs.  In  1775  * 
conteft  arofe  between  the  Bifliop  of  Paris,  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Dcnys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  fmall  abbey.  Each  of 
them  exhibited  deeds  and  records.  But  inftead  of  trying  the 
authenticity,  or  confidering  the  import,  of  thefe,  the  point 
was  referred  to  the  judich/m  cruris^  Each  produced  a  perfbn, 
who,  during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  ftood  before  the  crofe 
with  his  arms  expanded,  and  he  whofc  reprefentative  firft  be- 
came weary,  and  altered  his  pofture,  loft  his  caufe.  The  Ab- 
bot gained  it*. 

As  no  perfon  ihould  be  confidered  as  guilty  till  he  is  proved 
to  be  fo,  no  perfon  ihould  be  deprived  of  liberty,  or  con- 
fined, except  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  would  be  pu- 
nilhed  more  feverely  than  by  banifhment  and  confifcation  of 
goods.  Becaufe  in  this  cafe,  if  he  was  guilty,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  efcape  puniftiment.  The  reafon  for  imprifoning 
an  accufed  perfon  is  only  to  fecure  his  appearance  to  take 
his  trial ;  and  he  ought  to  be  indemnified  for  his  confinement, 
cither  by  the  profecutor,  or  the  country,  if  it  appear  that  he 
was  innocent. 

•  Robcrtfon's  Charles  T.  vol.i  p.  290. 
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If  aa  innocent  man  be  charged  with  a  crime,  it  is  reafon- 
able  that  he  fliould  haVe  fome  compenfation,  and  in  Eng- 
hmd  an  a£lion  lies  for  falfe  imprifonment.  .  In  France, 
on  the  contrary,  an  innocent  perfon,  who  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  toi^tured  al- 
moft  to  death,  has  no  confolation,  no  advantage  to  hope 
for,  no  afUon  againft  any  one;  and  to  add  to  hb  misfor- 
tune, he  has  fcH:  ever  loft  his  reputation,  becaufe  his  joints 
have  been  diflocated,  which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to 
'  compaffion  *• 


*  Srccim  on  Crimoi  and  Pumihmcntt,  p.  73. 
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LECTURE      XLVnL 

The  Theory  of  the  Progrefs  of  Law,  exemplified  in  the  Htjfory  of 
the  Criminal  law,  and  in  the  Progrefs  of  Merts  Ideas  and  of 
Laws  concerning  Property.  Hi/lory  of  Laws.  Profefjion  of 
Law. 

J.  H  E  theory  of  the  progrefs  of  laws  is  a  fine  fubjcft  of  fpc- 
culation  for  a  philofopher  and  metaphyfician,  demon(h^ting 
hqw  men's  ideas  enlarge,  and  grow  refined,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  of  fociety.  As  a  fpecimen  of  this,  1  fhall 
feledt  the  progrefs  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  of  the  laws  relating 
to  property,  abridged  from  the  ingenious  Law  Trails  of  Lord 
Kaims. 

The  necefllty  of  applying  to  a  judge  where  any  doubt  aroie 
about  the  author  of  a  crimei  was  probably,  in  all  countries,  the 
firft  inflance  of  the  legiflature's  interpoiing  in  matters  of  puni(h- 
ment.  In  the  next  place,  the  injured  perfon  was  not  to  punifh 
at  pleafure.  In  Abyffinia  it  was  only  when  a  perfon  was  ad- 
judged to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the  power  of  the  injured. 

Pecuniary  compodtions  were  probably  firft  eftabli(hed  by 
common  confent.  It  was  next  made  unlawful  to  profecute  re- 
fentments,  without  firft  demanding  fati$£i£tton  from  the  delin- 
quent ;  and  the  laft  ftep  was  to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pay^ 
and  the  injured  to  accept  of,  a  proper  fatisfa^ion. 

When  compofitions  firft  came  into  ufe,  it  is  probable  they 
were  authorized  in  flight  delinquencies  only,  and  he  only  who 
was  injured  had  a  right  to  the  compofition.  But  if  a  man  was 
killed,  any  one  of  his  relations  was  entitled  to  a  fhare,  becaufe 
they  were  all  fufferers  by  his  death  ;  and  in  all  atrocious  crimes 
it  was  foon  perceived  that  the  public  was  injured.  A  fiile  muft 
therefore  be  paid  to  the  fife,  over  and  alcove  what  the  peribns 
injured  had  a  right  to  claim.  The  magiftrate,  having  thus  sa:-\ 
quired  fu^  influenae,  even  in  private  punifhihents,  proceeded 

naturally 
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naturally  to  affume  the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs  done  to  the 
public  merely,  when  no  individual  was  hurt.  In  this  manner 
was  the  power  of  punifhing  crimes  againft  the  ftate  eftablLQicd 
in  the  civil  magi  (Irate. 

Compofitions  eflablifhed  in  days  of  poverty  bore  no  proportion 
to  crimes,  after  nations  became  rich.  Here,  then,  was  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  to  interpofe,  and 
decree  an  adequate  punifliment.  The  firft  inftarice  of  this 
kind,  it  is  probable,  had  the  confent  of  the  perfons  injured, 
and  it  could  ncft  be  difficult  to  perfuade  any  man  of  fpirit,  that 
it  wzs  more  for  his  honour  to  fee  his  enemy  condignly  pu- 
niflied,  than  put  up  with  a  trifling  compeufation  in  money. 
And  then,  if  a  puniihment  was  inflidted  adequate  to  the  crime, 
there  could  be  no  claim  for  a  compolition.  And  thus,  tht)ugh 
indirectly,  an  entire  end  was.  put  to  the  right  of  private  punifh- 
ment  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Theft  probably  afforded 
the  firft  inftance  of  this  kind  of  punifliment.  The  option  of 
infli£4iug  capital  punifhm::nts,  or  leaving  the  criminal  to  com-i 
mon  law,  was  imperceptibly  converted  into  an  arbitrary  power 
of  pardon  ng,  even  after  fentencc ;  but  then  the  perfon  injured 
had  a  right  to  the  compofltion. 

The  trial  by  battley  introduced  by  Dagobert,  King  of  Bur- 
gundy, being  m.)re  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  a  warlike  people, 
was  retained  much  loriger  than  the  ufc  of  J!re  afid  watery  another 
artificial  means  of  difcovering  truth.  They  were  both  con- 
iidered  as  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty. 

The  oath  of  purgation  was  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  battle, 
the  defendant  bringing  alonj  with  him  into  the  court  certain 
perfons  called  compurgators y  who,  after  he  had  fworn  to  his  own 
innocence,  all  fwore  that  his  oath  was  true.  This  gave  the  de- 
fendant a  choice  of  ^a  wager  by  battle^  or  a  wager  by  law,  as  the 
compurgation  was  called. 

Laftly,  the  oath  of  compurgation  gave  place  to  Juries.  The 
tranfition  was  eafy,  there  being  no  variation  in  the  cuftom,  ex- 
cept that  the  twelve  compurgators,  formerly  named  by  the  de- 
fendant, were  now  named  by  the  judge.  The  oath  df  purgation 

and 
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and  juries  were  in  ufe  at  the  fame  time,  IJut  the    two  methods 
could  not  long  fubiift  together. 

I  now  proceed  to  mark  the  fcveral  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of 
men's  ideas  concerning  property. 

In  the  original  conceptions  of  mankind  concerning  propertji 
fojfejfion  was  an  efTential  circumftance.  It  was  however  a  rule 
that  though  property  is  loft  by  theft,  ^t  is  not  acquired  by  theft* 

Of  all  the  fubjeAs  of  property,  land  is  that  which  engages 
our  aifefkions  the  moft,  and  for  this  reafon  the  relation  of  pro- 
perty refpefting  land  grew  much  fooner  to  its  prefcnt  firm- 
nefs  and  ftability  than  the  relation  of  property  refpefling  move- 
ables. But  moveable  property  led  the  way  in  the  power  of 
alienating. 

In  order  to  take  poflcffion  of  land,  fome  overt  a£l  was  necef- 
fary,  which  was  conceived  to  reprefent  poiTei&on,  and  was 
ta:mtAfymbolicalpoJfeJion. 

Property  originally  limited,  beftowing  no  power  of  alienation, 
carries  the  mind  naturally  to  the  chaiq  of  poiTeflbrs,  who  con- 
tinue the  occupant's  pofTefCon  after  his  death,  and  who  muft  fucv* 
ceed  if  he  cannot  alienate. 

Donations  were  of  (lower  growth,  being  at  firft  fmall,  and 
upon  plaufiblc  preteXjts.  It  then  grew  to  be  a  law  that  the  father 
without  the  confent  of  his  heirs,  might  give  part  of  hb  land  to 
religious  ufes,  in  marriage  with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompence 
for  fervices» 

Donations  inter  vivos  paved  way  for  donations  mortis  caufa. 
The  power  of  tejling  was  firft  introduced  by  Solon,  who  gave 
power  to  every  proprietor  who  had  no  children  to  regulate  his 
fucceilion  by  teftament. 

When  a  man  died  without  children,  his  land  originally  fell 
back  to  the  common.  By  degrees,  the  idea  of  property  began 
to  fubfift  after  death  \  and  the  perfon  might  claim  who  derived 
right  fi"om  the  deceafed.  This  right  was,  probably,  firft  com- 
municated to  the  children  foris  familie^  efpeciaily  if  all  the  chil- 
dren were  in  that  fituation.  Children  failing^  the  eftate  went 
to  a  brother^  and  fo  gradually  to  more  diftant  collateral  re- 
lations. 

The 
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The  fucceflion  of  collaiterals  failings  defcendants  produced  a 
new  legal  idea,  for  a$  they  had  no  pretext  of  right,  independent 
of  the  former  proprietor,  their  privilege  of  fuccecding  could 
ftand  on  no  other  ground  than  the  prefumed  will  of  the  de- 
ceafed.  But  the  privilege  of  defcendants,  being  gradually  rc- 
ftrained  within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds,  was  confounded 
in  the  hope  of  fucceffion  with  collaterals. 

A  man  who  has  amaiTed  great  wealth  cannot  think  of  quitting 
his  hold.  To  colour  the  difmal  profpeft,  he  makes  a  deed  arreft- 
ing  fleeting  property,  fecuring  his  eftate  to  himfelf,  and  to  thofe 
who  reprefent  him,  in  an  endlefs  train  of  fucceffion.  His  eflate 
and  his  heirs  mud  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every  thing  being 
contrived  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  his  wealth.  This*  gave 
rife  to  entails.  Entails  in  England,  favoured  by  the  foudal 
fyftem,  and  authorifed  by  ftatutes,  fpread  every  where  with  great 
rapidity,  tUl,  becoming  a  public  nuifance,  they  were  checked  and 
defeated  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  without  a  ftatute.  That 
entails  are  fubverfive  of  commerce  and  indufb7  is  not  the  worft 
that  can  juftly  be  faid  of  them.  They  are  a  fna^e  to  the  thought- 
lefs  proprietor,  who,  by  a  iingle  aft,  may  be  entangled  paft 
hope  of  recovery.  To  the  cautious  again,  they  are  a  perpetua 
caufe  of  difcontent,  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  independence 
to  which  all  men  afpire,  with  refpeft  to  their  pofTeflions  as  well 
as  their  perfons. 

The  hiftory  of  laws,  in  their  progrefs  from  ftate  to  ftate,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  hiftorian.  Some  of  the  mod. 
imponant  changes  in  human  affairs  are  owing  to  fafts  neceflarily 
connefted  with  this  fubjeft.  No  event  tended  to  improve  the 
weftern  part  of  the  world  more  than  the  accidental  .finding  of  a 
copy  of  Jujlinian^s  PandeEls  in  1 1 30  at  Amalphi  in  Italy. 

Many  things  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  any  law  are  unintelligible 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  it.  Thus 
it  may  well  puzzle  a  perfon  to  account  for  the  late  Engliifh 
praftice  of  crufhing  a  perfon  to  death  who  will  not  plead.  But 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  Englifli  adheacd  to  the  original  notion, 
that  a  procefs  of  law  implies  a  judicial  contrail^  and  that  there 
can  be  no  procefs  uxJefs  the  defendant  fubmits  to  have  his  caufe 

tried. 
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tried.  Formerly  it  was  aftually  at  their  option,  to  accept  of 
the  wager  of  comhaty  or  toager  of  law,  as  it  was  called.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  no  perfon  can  be  executed  tiD  he  has  confefled 
his  crime.     In  this  cafe  they  have  recourfe  to  torture. 

The  profeffhft  of  /aw  has  always  been  reckoned  honourable  in 
ciirilized  countries.  All  the  youth  of  diftindion  at  Rome 
ftudied  the  law,  and  the  pleading  of  caufes  was  the  conftant  and 
well-known  road  to  popularity  and  preferment ;  though  perhaps 
a  regard  for  e/oqtunce,  as  much  as  for  law,  might  be  the  reafon  of 
it.  Barbarous  nations  have  ever  entertained  an  averfion  to  forms 
of  law,  and  it  i^^ccrtainly  an  argument  of  the  barbarity  of  thefe 
Borthern  nations,  that  the  profefSon  of  law  was  fo  long  regarded 
as  a  mean  employment.  France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  on  the  long  robe. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE      XLir. 

Jjeceffitj  of  an  Attention  to  Agriculture.  How  hejl  encouraged^ 
Bounties,  Public  Granaries.  Mutual  Influences  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  Circumflances  attending  the  ImperfeEtion  of 
Agriculture.  ImperfeB  State  of  it  in  England  a  few  Centuries 
ago.  The  ^ogrefs  of  Improvements  in  Society.  Divifton  of 
Labour.     Great  TJfes  of  the  common  Arts. 

OUPPOSING  the  things  which  have  the  greatcft  influence 
on  human  affairs,  viz.  government  and  lawsy  to  be  properly  ad- 
jufted,  the  only  ftable  foundation  of  moft  of  the  improvements 
in  focial  life  is  Agriculture^  confidercd  as  including  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  theproduftions  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  fub- 
jeft  that  defervcs  very  particular  attentiop.  I  even  confider  the 
breeding  of  cattle  as  a  part  of  this  fubjeft,  becaufc  that  employ- 
ment (except  when  it  is  followed  by  people  who  frequently  fhift 
their  habitations,  as  the  wandering  Tartars)  neceffarily  implies 
the  cultivation  of  grafs,  if  not  of  other  vegetables^ 

From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,  that  all  animal  life  is  main- 
tained 5  and  from  the  earth  we  fetch  all  the  materials  for  thofc 
manufactures  and  arts,  which  improve  and  embellifh  human 
life ;  fo  that  were  agriculture,  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  not  at- 
tended to,  thofe  manufactures  and  conveniencies  could  not  exift. 
At  leaft  the  continuance  of  them  muft  be  very  precarious,  as 
they  muft  then  be  brought  from  other  countries.  And  if  the 
produce  of  the  foil  of  any  country  be  not  fufEcient  to  fupport  the 
»  inhabitants,  their  very  fubfifience  muft  neceffarily  be  very  pre- 
carious. The  free  intercourfe  among  nations  in  modern  times 
makes  fuirh  a  fituation  fufficiently  fufe  ;  but  in  many  times  of 
antiquity  no  fuch  a  ftate  a3  that  of  Holland  could  have  exifted. 
There  was  no  city  in  Greece  but  what  was  maintained  by  the 
produce  of  its  own  adjacent  lands,  except  AihetUy  which,  by  its 

commerce. 
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commercci  and  fuperior  naval  forcCi  commanded  fupplies  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is  to  excite  other  kinds 
of  induftry,  affording  a  ready  market  for  the  exchange  of  com 
for  commodities  ^  that  is,  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  com* 
mcrce.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  have  no  motive  to  raxfe 
more  corn  than  what  will  be  fufficient  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  they  will  often  not  raifeeven  that  ^  and  a  bad  feed  time,  or 
harvefti  will  be  neceffarily  followed  by  a  famine.  This  was 
frequently  the  cafe  in  England  before  the  bounty  was  granted 
for  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  fince  which  time,  viz.  in  the  year 
1689,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  thing  as  a  famine.  And  what  is 
Tcry  remarkable,  notwithftanding  theincreafe  of  the  proportion 
between  money  and  commodities,  the  price  of  corn  has  rather 
fallen  fince  that  time.  For  whereas,  for  forty-three  years  be- 
fore the  bounty  was  granted,  the  mean  price  of  a  quarter  .of 
wheat  was  two  pounds  ten  {hillings  and  two  pence }  by  an  exaft 
calculation  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1689  to  the 
year  1752,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  two  pounds  two  (hil- 
lings and  eight-pence.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  boun- 
ties are  wife  meafures.  They  may  be  ufeful  for  a  time.  But  if 
any  commodity  cannot  be  raifed,  or  exported,  without  a  bounty, 
it  ihouJd  be  confidered  whether  more  b  not  given  in  the  bounty 
than  is  gained  by  raifing  or  exporting,  the  commodity. 

That  the  defire  of  procuring  more  fubfiftence,  witliout  any 
View  to  fuperfluity,  is  not,  in  all  places,  a  fufficient  motive  to 
perfeft  the  culture  of  the  earth,  feems  evident  from  a  com- 
parifon  of  the  improvement  and  populoufnefs  of  countries  with, 
and  without,  good  roads,  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of  land 
can  be  eafily  exported  and  exchanged,  there  is  a  great  additional 
motive  to  cultivation,  though  it  would  yield  as  much  of  the 
mere  ncceflarics  of  life  (which  did  not  require  to  be  removed 
from  the  fpot)  whether  they  could  be  conveyed  to  a  diftance  or 
not.  It  mufl  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  fome  fituations  the 
tools,  and  manure,  proper  for  the  foil,  mud  be  fetched  from  a 
dli^ance. 

Both 
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Both  Florence  and  Naples  are  fo  far  from  adopting  our  prin-  / 
ciples  of  encouraging  agriculture  bv  granting  a  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a  duty  on  all  exported  corn. 
So  wedded  are  they  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  preventing  the 
deamefs  of  bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home.  Some  * 
years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harveft  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  had  upon  their  lands  a  quantity  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  value, 
which  they  could  not  confume.  There  was  at  that  time  an 
application  made  for  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  expor* 
tation,  without  which  the  merchant  could  not  find  his  account  in 
fending  it  abroad.  But  though  the  minifter  was  informed  by 
feveral  perfons  that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the  goocLr 
efieAs  of  fo  much,  more  money  being  brought  into  the  country, 
as  fiiUy  as  in  the  fhape  of  a  duty  on  exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all 
their  ^eafonings,  and  would  not  eftablifh  fo  dangerous  a  prece* 
dent  as  he  thought  it.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  com 
grew  mouldy  and  periihed,  the  next  harveft  failed,  and  a 
dreadful  dearth  enfued  *. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  ralfing  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  corn  is,  that  by  keeping  bread  at  a  reafonable 
price,  workmen's  ^ages  are  kept  lower,  and  more  fixed ;  a 
thing  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  manufaAures.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  neither  agriculture,  nor  trade,  can  fiourifh  where 
the  general  eafe  does  not  begin  with  the  clafs  of  labourers. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  ftill  more  effeftually  done  by  public 
grjftaries ;  but  the  large  ftocks  of  merchants  who  export  com 
ferve  inftead  of  granaries,  when  upon  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
dearth,  the  bounty  is  taken  ofi^,  or  an  embargo  laid  upon  ex- 
portation. 

The  advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  reciprocal. 
For,  as  Poftlethwaite  obfcrves,  whatever  hurts  trade  is  in  faft 
deftruftivc  of  culture,  and  confequcntly  the  intercfts  of  both 
land  and  trade  are  beft  promoted  by  cultivating  fuch  things  as 
commerce  points  out  to  be  the  mod  beneficial.     It  is  his  great 
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maxim,  that  the  only  method  of  increaCng  our  trade,  and 
thereby  of  augmenting  our  weahh,  is  to  increafe  our  land  cuL 
tivations,  and  enclofe  the  wade  grounds  in  the  kingdom* 

Where  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency  to  population  in  a 
country,  neceflity  will  be  a  ftronger  fpur  to  apply  to  agriculture 
than  the  advantages  expeAed  from  commerce*  This  is  the 
reafon  why  hufbandry  has  been  carried  to  greater  perfeAion  in 
China  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world.  The  en- 
couragement of  agricuhure  is  there  a  juft  and  neceflary  objeft  of 
attention  to  the  ftate.  The  emperor  of  China,  every  year  makes 
the  beft  farmer  of  the  empire  a  mandarin  of  the  eighth  order^ 
It  was  with  the  fame  view  that  among  the  ancient  Perilans,  the 
king  quitted  his  ftate,  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eight  days  in 
one  particular  month  of  the  year.  Switzerland  too,  a  populous 
and  barren  country,  abounds  with  excellent  hufbandmen. 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merely  laborious,  and  con- 
fequently  a  mean  and  ignoble  employment,  it  is  certain  not  to 
be  underilood,  nor  much  praflifed.  Every  man,  fays  Xeno- 
phon,  may  .be  a  farmer }  a  ftrong  proof,  as  even  Columella 
hints,  that  agriculture  was  but  Uttlc  known  in  the  age  of 
Xenophon.  Agriculture  is  yet  far  from  being  brought  to  the 
perfeAion  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  nothing  but  the  (Vrongeft 
inducements  from  commerce,  or  .abfolute  neceflity,  the  mother 
of  moft  inventions,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  perfedtion 
it  is  capable. 

It  was  but  latelyT!haV  agriculture  was  applied  to  in  England^ 
Before  we  became  a  contiderable  commercial  ftate,  all  the 
country  was  pofleflcd  by  graziers,  and  the  little  agriculture 
that  was  underftood,  or  praftifed,  among  us  was  conGned  to 
the  article  of  Corn  only.  It  is  but  fince  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  that  we  have  had  any  fettled  notions  about  agriculture. 
WTr.  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his  Treatife  on  Edu- 
cation, fays,  that  old  men  in  his  days  remembered  the  firft 
gardeners  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  fold  turnips,  car- 
rots, parfnips,  early  peas,  and  rape,  which  were  then  a  great 
rarity,  being  imported  from  Holland.  They  introduced,  at 
that  time;  the  planting  of  cabbages^  and  cauliflowers,  and  dig- 
ging. 
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ging  the  ground  for  garden  ftuff.  We  alfo  find  that  cherries, 
and  hops  were  firft  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Arti- 
chokes firft  made  their  appearance  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
betli  i  and  we  ftill  have  cherries  from  Flanders,  apples  from 
France,  onions,  fafiron,  and  liquorice  from  Spain,  and  hops 
from  the  Low  Countries. 

Before  we  pafs  from  agriculture  to  commerce j  we  muft  confider 
the  influences  and  connexfohs  of  the  arts,  manufa£^ures,  and 
fcience^, ^things  nearly  conneAed,  and  highly  ufeful  in  convert- 
ing the  produAipns  of  the  earth  into  proper  fubjeAs  of  com- 
merce. But  I  fliall  firft  give  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
men  towards  wealth,  and  the  dafies  into  which  they  became 
diftributed  by  this  means.  The  progrefs  of  foctetj^  and  the 
fteps  by  which  nations  advance  to  opulence  and  power,  is  one 
of  the  moft  pleafing  and  tSefiii  objects  of  fpeculatioo. 

The  only  original  fource  of  wealth,  arid  every  other  advan- 
tage is  labour .  By  this  men  arc  enabled  to  get  from  the  earth, 
or  thefea,  their  provifions,  materials  for  their  cloathing  and 
habitations,  and  their  comfortable  fubfiftence  in  all  other  ref- 
peAs.  By  this  they  make  themfelves  tools  and  engines,  which 
ihorten  labour,  and  divide  it,  fo  as  to  enable  a  few  to  make 
fufficient  provifion  for  a  great  number. 

They  who  by  their  induftry  have  acquired  property,  and  who 
have  by  the  rules  of  focicty  the  power  of  difpofmg  of  it,  tranf- 
mit  the  whole  ftock  of  it  to  their  deft^ndants,  fo  as  to  exempt 
them  from  labour.  For  the  advantage  of  cultivating  their  land, 
living  in  their  houfes,  or  making  ufe  of  their  money,  others 
are  willing  to  maintain  them  without  labour,  fo  that  they  can 
live  upon  their  rents.  They  who,  by  their  own  labour,  or  that  of 
others,  are  poflefled  of  transferable  commodities,  can  fell  them 
to  thofe  who  want  them,  and  with  the  price  they  get  buy 
others,  gaining  fomething  by  every  transfer ;  and  thus,  without 
any  proper  labour,  they  live  by  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

Thofe  who  by  their  labour,  their  rents,  or  the  profits  of 
trade,  have  acquired  wealth,  and  want  other  things,  as  perfonal 
fecurity,  perfonal  ferviccs,  inftruftion,  or  amufcment,  will  give 
their  fuperfluity  to  others,  whofe  bufinefs  it  will  be,  without 
any  produSive  labour  (or  fuch  as  will  add  to  the  ftock  and 
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wealth  of  the  nation)  to  wait  upon  them,  to  fight  for  thcm» 
to  inftruft  them,  to  amufe  them,  and  even  to  govern  them. 
AU  thofe  who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be  called 
the  fervants  of  the  publir^  and  are  an  article  of  national  cx- 
pence. 

Thus  we  have  got  four  clafles  of  men,  the  labourers  (com- 
prizing farmers,  and  manufaflurers,  whofe  employment  alone 
is  properly  produEfive^  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation)^ 
landholders^  or  moneyholdersj  who  live  by  giving  the  ufc  of  their 
land,  or  money  to  others,  traders^  who  live  by  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  laftly  fervantsy  fuch  as  magifVrateSy 
teachers  of  religion  and  fcience,  phyficians,  lawyers,  foldicrs, 
players,  &c. 

As  the  produft  of  labour,  without  greater  folly  and  extrava- 
gance than  mankind  in  general  are  difpofed  to  give  into,  will 
in  time  of  peace  accumulate,  the  clafs  of  unproduftivc  la- 
bourerSy  or  fervants  of  all  kinds,  will  increafe;  becaufc  the 
labour  of  a  few  will  be  able  to  fupport  them,  and  thofc  who 
have  wealth  will  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  they 
can. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  knowledge  will  alfo  increafe  and  accu- 
mulate, and  will  diffufe  itfelf  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  who 
by  degrees  will  find  leifure  for  fpeculation  ♦,  and  looking  beyond 
their  immediate  employment,  they  will  confider  the  complex 
machine  of  fociety,  and  in  time  underftand  it  better  than  thofe 
who  now  write  about  it.  And  whei\  mankind  in  general  fhall  be 
enlightened  with  refpeft  to  the  ufe  and  fubordination  of  all  the 
parts  of  which  fociety  confift,  they  wiUniake  the'beft  regulations 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Having  a  great  furplus,  they  will 
icmploy  it  in  the  beft  manner,  procuring  real  conveniences,  and 
retrenching  ufelefs  expences.  If  they  find  they  have  paid  too 
much  for  their  government,  their  defence,  their  religion,  the 
care  of  rheir  health,  or  property,  &c.  they  will  retrench  that 
expence,  and  employ  it  in  cultivation,  to  fupport  greater  num- 
bers, who  will  continually  want  more  means  of  fubfiftence, 
in  manufia£bjres,  building  bridges,  making  roads  and  canals, 
Ice.  More  particularly,  it  niay  be  hoped  that  focieties,  fiilly 
2  inftntjledi 
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iaftruAed  by  experience,  will  with  the  utmoft  care  avoid  the 
ruinous  expences  and  devaftation  of  war,  which  may  dlffipate 
in  one  year  more  than  they  can  acdumulate  in  an  hundred. 

The  thriving  ftate  of  a  nation  may  be  judged  of  by  the  crm 
creafe  of  its  ftock,  th'e  cultivation  of  its  land,  the  value  of  its 
manufadures,  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce.  If  thefe  en- 
creafe^  the  nation  is  wife  and  frugal,  and  does  not  fpend  more 
than  it  can  afford.  Individuals,  when  left  to  themfelves^  are 
in  general  fufSciently  provident,  and  will  daily  better  their 
circumftances  i  and  as  it  may  be  prefumed  that,  in  confequence 
of  giving  conftant  attention  to  their  intcreft,  they  will  undcr- 
ftaad  it,  it  is  feldom  wife  in  governors  to  pretendto  direflthem. 
Of  ail  the  clafles  of  men  above-mentioned,  the  goven^>x$  arej^ 
in  general,  and  of  neceflity  muft  be,  the  mod  ignorant  of  their 
own  bufinefs,  becaufe  it  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  requires 
more  knowledge  and  ability  than  they  are  poiTeffed  of.  ^  The 
waft&of  public  wealth  by  them  is  by  far  the  mod  confiderable. 
By  the  fdolilh  wars  in  which  they  involve  nation^  and  the 
endleft  taxes  they  impofe  upon  them,  governors  are  continually 
pulling  down  what  individuals  are  building  up ;  fo  that^  as 
Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves  *,  "  it  is  the  higheft  impertinence 
^  and  prefumption  in  kings,  and  minifters,  to  preteuvl  to  watch 
«<  over  the  oeconomy  of  private  people,  and  to  r^ftrain  their 
««  expences,  either  by  fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting 
<«  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  thcmfelves 
«  always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts 
«  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence, 
«  and  they  may  fafely  truft  private  people  with  theirs.  If  their 
<«  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub- 
<«  jefts  never  will.'* 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  ftate  of  the  arts  arifes 
from  the  divtjion  of  labour,  by  which  means  one  man,  confining 
his  attention  to  one  thing,  or  one  operation,  does  it  in  greater 
perfeftion,  and  with  much  greater  difpatch.  Dr.  Smith  ob- 
ferves that^  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  manufa^ure 

^  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iL  p.  37. 
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of  pinS|  ten  men  will  make  upwards  of  forty-dght  thoufand 
pins  in  a  day ;  but  that  if  they  had  all  worked  feparately>  and 
without  any  of  them  having  been  educated  to  that  particular 
bufineis,  they  could  not,  each  of  them,  have  made  twenty,  or 
perhaps  not  one  pin,  in  a  day. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  moft  common  of  our 
arts,  in  fumifhing  us  with  took  to  facilitate  labour,  as  well 
as  the  great  ufe  of  irofi,  we  fee  ftrikingly  illuftrated  in  the 
account  which  Mr.  Charlevoix  gives  of  the  method  which  the 
North  American  Indians  took  to  make  a  hatchet*  Before  they 
were  provided  with  hatchets,  and  other  mftruments,  they  were 
very  much  at  a  lofs  in  felling  their  trees,  and  making  them  fit 
for  the  ufes  for  which  they  intended  them.  They  burned  them 
near  the  root ;  and  in  order  to  fplit,  and  cut  them  into  proper 
lengths,  they  made  ufe  of  hatchets  made  of  flint,  which  never 
broke,  but  which  required  a  prodigious  time  to  iharpen.  In 
order  to  fix  them  in  a  fhaft,  they  cut  off  the  top  of  a  youn^  tree, 
making  a  flit  in  it,  as  if  they  were  going  to  graft  it,  into  which 
flit  they  inferted  the  h^d  of  the  axe.  The  parts  of  the  tree 
growing  together  again,  in  length  of  time,  held  the  head  of 
the  hatchet  fo  firm,  that  it  was  impofflbie  for  it  to  get  looie* 
Then  they  cut  the  tree  of  the  length  they  judged  fufficient  for 
the  handle  *• 

*  Travdt  ia  Cnada,  vol.  ii*  p.  isi. 
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LECTURE      L, 

Encouragement  <f  Arts^  isfc.  by  Government.  Securities  neceffhry 
to  Manufa&ureSf  isfc.  Apprentice/hips.  Servitude.  In  nvbai 
Manner  Arts  and  ManufaEiures  increafe  the  Power  of  a  State. 
Importance  of  encouraging  Labour.  Vaft  Advantage  of  Manu^ 
faSfures^  particularly  to  England.  The  Society  for  the  Encou^ 
ragement  of  Arts^  Manufaituresy  and  Commerce.  The  Con* 
nexioff  between  Science  and  the  Arts.  On  what  Circumftancts 
a  Tafte  for  Science  depends.  The  Confequences  of  Interruptions 
in  Science.  The  ufual  Decline  of  the  Arts  after  they  have  been 
brought  pretty  near  PerfeBion.  ff^hy  Science  is  not  fo  apt  to 
decline^  Superior  Happinefs  of  the  prefenty  compared  with  pafi^ 
Agesy  in  eonfequence  of  Improvements  in  Arts^ 

X  H  £  advantages  which  men  and  focieties  derive  from  the 
arts  being  fo  great,  it  behoves  a  wife  government  to  do  every 
thing  thev  can  to  facilitate  their  progrefs.  But  there  is  the 
greateft  danger  of  their  attempting  too  much,  and  being  deceiv- 
ed hf  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  pra£lice  to  encourage  particular 
manufaAureSy  and  likewife  particular  kinds  of  produce,  by 
^ving  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  them.  But  the  wifdom 
of  this  policy  may  be  queilioned. 

If  the  whole  property  of  thb  nation  was  in  the  hand  of  one 
perfon,  he  would  never  export  any  thing  that  could  not  find  a 
gainful  market.  Though  the  merchant,  therefore,  who  exports 
goods  with  a  bounty  may  gain  by  fiich  a  trade,  the  nation 
evidently  cannot.  In  order  to  favour  any  particular  manufac- 
ture, or  produce,  a  bounty  muft  either  be  given  for  the  raifing, 
or  exporting  it,  or  the  importation  of  the  fame  muft  be  pro- 
hibited. But  in  both  cafes  it  is  evident  that  the  intcreft  of  the 
confumcr  is  facrificed  to  that  of  the  raifcr  of  the  produce,  or  the 
manufacturer.  But  thefe  are  fcw^  and  the  cohfumers  many.  The 

only 
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only  good  rcafon  therefore  why  any  particular  produce,  or  manu- 

fadture,  is  encouraged,  is  the  accommodation  of  the  confumcr. 
What  then  can  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  for  the  confumers  to 
tax  themfclves  in  the  firft  place  to  pay  the  bounty,  and  then  to 
pay  the  greater  price  for  the  commodity,  which  the  raifer  of  the 
produce,  or  the  manufa£lurer,  who  have  no  competitors  in  the 
market,  will  naturally  lay  upon  his  goods. 

There  is  a  poilijility,  indeed,  that  favouring  a  particular 
produce,  or  manTjfa<^ure,  in  its  infancy,  may  be  a  means  of 
making  it  bcnelicial  to  the  community  at  brge  in  fome  future 
time.  But  this  infancy  muf^  have  a  period.  If  a  man  be  at  the 
cxpence  of  rearing  a  calf,  or  a  colt,  it  is  with  a  view  to  its 
l;>eing  ufeful  to  him  fome  tune  or  another.  If  a  manufailure 
cannot  be  continued  without  the  fupport  of  government,  it  is 
a  proof  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to  fupport  it.  The  fituation 
of  the  country  is  fuch  as  that  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants 
will  be  better  employed  fome  other  way  ;  and  when  this  is  dif- 
covered,  the  fooner  the  bounty  is  difcontinued,  the  fooner  will 
they  fall  into  a  more  proper  mode  of  induftry. 

ManufaAures  cannot  fubfift  without  a  confiderabk  degree  of 
fecurity  and  independence*  Men  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  acquire 
much  more  than  a  bare  fubiiftence  without  a  perfuafion  of  the 
fecurity  of  their  property.  In  Turkey  there  is  very  little  motive 
to  induftry,  becaufe  there  is  no  fecure  poffcffion  of  any  thing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Servia,  fays  Lady  Wortley  Montague  *,  arc 
induftrious,  but  the  oppreffion  of  the  peafants  is  fo  great,  that 
they  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houfes,  and  neglefl  their  til- 
lage. Sicily,  fays  Mr.  Brydone  t>  is  immenfely  rich  both  in  a  fine 
foil,  and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  are  grievoofly  oppreiled  by 
government.  "  To  what  end,**  fay  they,  "  Ihould  we  explore 
"  the  mines.  It  is  not  we  that  ihould  reap  the  profit.  Nay,  the 
<<  difcovery  of  any  thing  very  rich  might  poflibly  prove  the  ruin 
<<  of  its  poiTefTor.  Were  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the  blef&ngs 
<<  of  your  conftitution^  you  might  call  us  rich  indeed.'' 

f  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  f  Vol.  U.  |».  %%$. 
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The  law  relating  to  apprentice/hips  in  this  country  is  an 
impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  According  to  it, 
no  pcrfoa  can  exercife  a  trade  which  exifted  at  the  time  when 
the  ftatute  was  made,  or  be  employed  as  a  journeyman,  till  he 
has  ferved  feven  years  to  a  mafter  in  it.  In  general,  much  lef$ 
time  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofe,  and  many  perfbns  find  them- 
felves  better  qualified  to  conduvH:  a  bufinefs  to  which  they  liave 
not  been  brought  up.  The  incoavenicnce  of  this  reftriftion 
ii  leflcned  by  methods  that  are  generally  praftifed  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturally  averfe  to  labour,  have  in  all  ages  endea- 
voured to  compel  others  to  labour  ifor  them,  and  in  Greece  and 
Rome  the  manufafturers  were  generally  flaves.  In  modern 
times,  though  an  end  has  been  put  to  fervitude  in  the  chriftian 
countries  of  Europe,  it  has  been  greatly  extended  in  our  colo- 
nies, flaves  being  purchafed  in  Africa  and  tranfported  in  order 
to  their  being  employed  in  America.  But  both  the  injufticc 
and  ill-policy  of  this  fyftem  arc  now  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

Servitude  is  the  moft  wretched  condition  of  human  nature,  bc- 
caufe  man  is  capable,  in  a  high  degree,  of  enjoying  a  (late  of  liberty 
and  felf  command,  and  is  therefore  more  miierable  in  a  ftate  of 
fervitude  than  other  animals,  many  of  whom  are  more  happy  in 
that  ftate  than  in  any  other.  It  is  alio  an  argument  agalnft 
flavery,  that  men,  ill  brooking  that  condition,  and  being  often 
rcfraclory,  are  expofed  to  very  cruel  treatment,  and  that  the 
.'moft  dreadful  precautions  are  thought  neceffary  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  or  to  pujiifti  their  revolt.  It  is  another  argument 
againft  this  praftice,  that  no  n\etho(ls  can  make  flaves  work 
.with  the  fame  fpirit  and  effe<ft  as  freemen-  Indeed  it  appears, 
fays  Dr.  Smith  *,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
that  performed  by  flaves.  It  is  fouijd  to  do  fo  even  at  Boflon, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  common 
labour  arc  io  very  high. 

The  prafticc  of  flavery  promotes  war,  and  every  method  of 
violence  and  injuftice  by  which  one  man  can  be  brought  into 

•  Wealth  pf  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  J13. 
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the  power  of  another,  in  countries  where  flaves  are  bought. 
The  negroes,  no  doubt,  propagate  faftcr  on  account  of  this  traf- 
fic. For  whatever  drain  be  made  for  men,  it  will  be  fupplied 
by  the  greater  encouragement  to  marry  i  but  they  propagate 
only  for  flavcry. 

Were  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  purchafe,  or  em- 
ployment, of  flaves,  and  without  whofe  concurrence  the  traffic 
could  not  be  carried  on,  apprized  of  the  mifery  it  is  the  occa^ 
iion  of,  efpecially  in  Africa,  where  princes  fell  their  fubje^b, 
parents  their  children,  and  individuals  any  perfon  whom  they 
can  trepan  or  overpower,  to  fay  nothing  of  what  the  poor 
wretches  (few  of  whom  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  any  thing 
40  forfeit  their  liberty)  fuSer  at  fea,  and  in  America,  their 
humanity  would  revolt  at  the  fcene,  and  they  would  as  (bon  as 
poflible  employ  their  capitals  in  fome  other  way,  though  their 
gains  fhould  be  lefs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thefe,  and  other  confiderations,  will  in 
time  put  an  end  to  this  abominable  traffic.  We  fee  fome  ten- 
dency towards  it  in  the  conduft  of  the  North  American  ftates, 
Sind  in  this  country  the  humanity  of  the  Quakers  is  exerting 
itfelf  greatly  for  the  fame  excellent  purpofe. 

The  manner  in  which  arts  and  manufaftures  operate  to  in- 
creafe  the  power  of  a  (late,  is  by  making  a  provifion  of  z/und 
of  labour  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate.  For  fince  the  labour  which 
is  bcftowed  on  arts  and  manufadhires  only  contributes  to  the 
greater  convenience  and  ornament  of  life,  it  may  be  fpared  in 
cafe  of  exigence,  and  converted,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate.  Perfons  are  not  eafily  brought  to  labour 
who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  it ;  and  where  all  the  labour 
in  the  ftate  is  employed  abput  the  neceffaries  of  life,  there  can 
be  no  refource  in  time  of  war,  there  being  no  fuperfluity  oF  la- 
bour in  the  country,  fufficient  to  maintain  an  army  to  fight  in 
their  defence.  The  only  advantage  of  fuch  a  people  is,  that 
where  there  are  few  fuperfluities,  there  can  be  but  little  to 
tempt  an  invader. 

Of  fuch  importance  is  labour  to  a  ftate,  that  it  would  be 

better  to  have  miixes^  which  require  much  labour  to  extrad  the 

metal  from  the  ore,  than  to  find  the  precious  metal  formed  by 

,  nature 
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nature  to  our  hands.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  manufacture,  in  the  latter  it  only  ralfes  the  general 
proportion  of  money  to  commodities^  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  a  mere  incumbrance. 

Innumerable  fafts  ia  hiftory  exhibit,  in  the  ftrongeft  light, 
the  vaft  advantage  accruing  to  a  people  from  manufadures,  in 
conjunAion  with  commerce,  which  are  in  a  great  meafure  in- 
feparable.  But  the  moil  ftriking  example,  and  the  earlieft  that 
appeared  in  Europe,  is  furnilhed  by  the  Flemings,  who  led  the 
way  in  improvements  of  all  kinds  to  this  part  of  the  world* 
They  were  the  firft  people  in  thefe  northern  parts  who  cul- 
tivated the  arts  and  manufa£lures.  And,  in  confequence  of  ^ 
it,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  Flanders  had  rifen  to  a  degree 
of  riches  unknown  elfewhere  to  perfons  of  their  itation,  in  that 
barbarous  age.  They  had  acquired,  in  the  time  of  our  Ed- 
ward III.  many  privileges,  and  a  great  degree  of  independence, 
and  had  begun  to  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  vaiTalage,  in  which 
the  common  people  had  been  univerfally  held  by  the  feudal  con- 
ftitutions. 

In  this  cafe,  we  fee,  that  the  arts  of  luxury  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  favourable  to  liberty.  When  men,  by  the  practice  of 
the  arts,  acquire  property,  they  covet  equal  laws  to  fecure  that 
property.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  the  fupport  of  our  po- 
pular government,  and  it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  increaie 
of  arts  and  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands  of  their  conftituents. 

To  form  fome  idea  of  the  advantages  refulting  to  this  nation 
from  arts  and  manufeftures,  let  us  confider  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  employed  about,  and  maintained  by,  our  home  commo- 
dities ',  fuch  as  wool,  com,  coals,  metals,  rags,  horns,  and  many 
other  articles ;  together  with  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  and 
wateri^  Confider,  alfo,  the  numbers  who  are  employed  in 
manufa£hiring  goods  imported,  as  raw-filks,  cotton,  kid-ikins, 
elephants  teeth,  hemp,  Swedifli  iron,  Spanifli  wool,  dyeing- 
fluff's,  oil,  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and  many  more  articles. 

The  number  of  thefe  latter  articles  is  every  day  growing  lefs, 
by  the  encouragement  that  is  given  to  raifc  the  materiab  for 

manufactures 
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xnanufafhires  among  ourfclves;  that  is,  either  at  homei  or 
in  our  pLintations.  In  confeqnence  of  the  excellent  methods 
which  have  been  taken  by  di&rent  focieties  inftltuted  for  this 
purpofe,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  cmulatioa  has  been  raifeJ  among  ma* 
aufudurers  of  all  kinds,  as  has  already  put  many  of  our  arts 
and  trades  upon  a  much  better  footing  than  they  were  before, 
and  promifes  a  far  fuperiori  and  almolt  a  new  ftate  of  things 
in  future  time. 

The  connexion  between  arts  and  fcience  hardly  needs  to  be 
painted  out.  It  is  the  fame  that  holds  untverfally  between 
theory  and  praAice.  The  great  improvements  in  the  arts  in  mo- 
dern times  have  certainly  arifen  from  the  late  improvements  in 
fcience.  The  fciences  which  have  the  moft  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  ufeful  arts  are  natural  pUilofophy  and  chy* 
miftry ;  but  even  the  more  abftrafl  fciences  have  ever  been,  in- 
direftly,  of  great  ufe  to  promote  a  tafte  for  the  finer  arts ;  and, 
in  hSi^  tlie  fame  ages  which  have  abounded  with  philofophers, 
have  ufually  abounded  with  good  arti(ts.  The  arts,  iu  return, 
promote  fociety  and  hun^anity,  which  is  fo  favourable  to  the  | 
progrefs  of  fcience  in  all  its  branches.  Mathematical  know- 
ledge is  of  principal  ufe  in  the  conftrudion  of  engines  which 
Tave  labour  \  and  to  chymiftry  we  owe  the  fire  engine,  our  fkill 
in  dyeing,  and  many  other  arts. 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before  difcoveries  in  i^tural 
philofophy  or  chymiftry  are  applied  to  any  confiderable  ufe- 
The  Chinefe  were,  for  many  ages,  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  load-ftone,  and  the  ^ompofition  and  cfie^  of 
gunpowder,  but  never  made  any  ufe  of  the  one  in  navigation* 
or  of  the  other  in  war. 

Few  obfervations  remain  to  be  made  on  the  fubjeik  of  fcience, 
as  an  objeft  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian,  after  the  account 
which  has  already  been  given  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of 
it*  An  hiftorian  will  foon  obferve  that,  a  genius  for  fcience  by 
no  means  depends  upon  climate  :  witnefs  the  difierence  between 
the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  Greece.  It  will,  however,  ajv 
pear  that  nothing  is  fo  favourable  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  as  a  number  of  neighbouring  indepen- 
dent 
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dent  ftatcs,  conncftcd  by  commerce  and  policy.    This  was  the 
condition  of  ancient  Greece,  and  it  is  that  of  Europe  at  prefent. 

The  devaftations  of  barbarians,  or  the  perfecution  of  particu- 
lar perfons^  whofe  intcrcfts  arc  incompatible  with  thofe  of  know- 
ledge,  may  deftroy  records  and  particular  monuments,  but  do 
not  ealil/  deftroy  the  fciences.  Hoangto  was  not  able  to  deftroy 
learning  in  China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to ,  be  burned. 
They  were  preferved  with  more  care,  and  appeared  after  he  was 
dead.  Nay  even  long  interruptions  in  the  progrefs  of  learning 
are  favourable  to  knowledge,  by  breaking  the  progrels  of  auiho^ 
rity.  Thus  upon  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  Weft,  the  an- 
cient Grecian  feds  of  philofophy  cobld  gain  no  credit. 

An  hiftorian  will  likewife  obferve,  that  when  arts  have  ar- 
rived at  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfcftion  in  any  place,  they 
have  generally  begun  from  that  period  to  decline ;  one  reafon 
of  which  may  be,  that  when  the  general  efteem  is  engaged, 
there  is  little  room  for  emulation.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left 
no  room  for  the  ambition  of  England.  The  fame  was  nearly  the 
cafe  with  Rome  with  refpeft  to  Greece ;  and  the  finifhed  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  language  long  prevented  the  German 
nation  from  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own. 

However,  the  extent  oi  fctence  is  a  remedy  for  ^his  incon« 
vcnience.  So  wide  a  field  is  now  open  to  the  genius  of  man, 
that  let  fomc  excel  ever  fo  much  in  one  province,  there  will  ftill 
be  room  for  others  to  (hine  in  others.  And  beiides,  though  the 
arts^  as  mufic,  painting,  and  f)oetry,  have  perceivable  limits, 
beyond  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  advance:  this  is  far 
from  bein||r  the  cafe  yMafdence^  of  which  the  human  faculties 
cannot  conceive  the  poflibility  of  any  bounds  :  the  difcoveries  of 
Newton  in  natural  philofophy,  fo  far  from  difcouraging  other 
philofophers,  only  ferve  as  an  incentive  to  them  in  their  fearch 
after  new  difcoveries.  And  admitting*  that  the  reputation  of. 
Pope,  and  a  few  others,  fhould  checl?  the  ambition  of  fucceed- 
ing  poets,  it  is  only  after  fuch  a  quantity  of  valuable  poems 
have  been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly  defirabie.  Few  people 
have  leifure  to  read,  muchlefs  to  read  with  care,  or  to  ftudy,  all 

that 
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that  is  really  excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  produdions  of  the 
laft  age. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubjeft  without  turning  your  reflec- 
tions on  the  adv^images  mankind  derive  from  improvements  in 
fcience  and  the  arts,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  things  in  thofe 
ages  in  which  men  were  def^itute  of  them ;  particularly  in  theft 
which  relate  to  the  food,  the  drefs,  and  the  habitati6ns  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Indeed,  nothing  can  give  us  a  juft  idea,  and  a 
livdy  feafe,  of  our  happinefa  in  the  conveniencies  we  enjoy,  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  very  great  difadvantages  which  mankind  in 
former  ages  have  laboured  under* 

Not  to  mention  the  rooft  credible  accounts  we  have  of  the 
ftate  of  mankind  in  the  eartieft  ages,  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  when  they  lived  in  caves,  or  huts  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees  and  earth,  when  they  had  no  doathii^  but  leaves,  or 
the  raw  hides  of  animals,  and  no  food  but  the  fruits  and  roots 
which  the  earth  produced  of  itfelf ;  or  fometimes  the  flefli  of 
animals  which  they  might  happen  to  furprize,  eatoi  raw,  or 
with  very  little  preparation :  I  fay,  not  to  mention  this  con^ 
dition  of  i!nankind  (which  yet' is  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  many 
tribes  of  the  human  fpecies  now  exifting)  if  we  only  for  a  mo* 
ment  imagine  ourfelves  in  the  place  of  our  anceftors,  who  lived 
but  a  few  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  help  fancying  it  to  be  almoft 
impoflible  for  us  to  have  lived  with  any  comfbrt ;  and  could 
the  alteration  take  place,  it  would  certainly  aSeft  us  very  fen- 
fibly,  and  would  no  doubt  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  more  delicate 
among  us ;  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  this  is  no  fair  method 
of  judging  of  the  condition  of  thofe  who  never  knew  a  better 
ftate,  but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  all  the  hardfhips 
they  were  expofed  to.  But,  admitting  this,  it  is  evident  the  beft 
method  of  making  ourfelves  fully  fenfible  of  the  real  value  of 
any  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  to  endeavour  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  before  the  knowledge  of  fuch  arts«  A 
few  examples  will  beft  illuftrate  and  enforce  this  obfervation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  fo  fond,  and  without  which 
we  (hould  think  ourfelves  fo  uncomfortable,  was  not  ufed  ex- 
cept by  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  people  in  the  Eaft,  till  a 
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confiderable  time  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  The  only  garb 
of  the  ancients,  by  whom  we  mean  the  Greeks  and  Romansy 
in  the  times  of  their  greateft  riches  and  luxury^  feems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly  white  or 
grey,  and  which  they  fcoured  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty. 

We  think  ourfelves  very  happy,  when  we  have  a  comfortable 
fire  in  a  private  fitting-room,  or  bed-chamber ;  but  we  ihould 
think  ourfelves  much  more  fo,  if  we  coniidered  how  lately  it  is 
that  any  fuch  convenience  could  be  had,  and  that  in  all  the 
times  of  antiquity  there  was  only  one  hearth  belonging  to  any 
houfe,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall,  from  which  the 
fmoke,  afcending  in  the  middle,  went  out  at  a  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  room  ;  and  particularly  if  we  confidered  that  all  the  habi*- 
tations  of  the  Englifh  were  formerly  nothing  better  than  the 
huts  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  wild  Iriflt  at  this  day.  Chirn* 
neys  were  not  general  till  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

By  the  uie  of  glafs  in  our  windows,  we  enjoy  the  light  and 
exclude  the  weather,  but  the  wealthieft  of  the  ancients  had  no 
fuch  advantage.  To  how  many  ufes  does  paper  now  ferve  for 
which  nothing  elfe  would  be  nearly  fo  convenient  ?  And  yet  the 
ancients  were  obliged  to  do  without  it. 

Before  the  fixteenth  century  Voltaire  fays  that  above  one  half 
of  the  globe  were  ignorant  of  the  uie  of  bread  and  wine,  which 
is  ftill  unknown  to  a  great  part  of  America,  and  the  caftern 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  fourteenth  century  wine  was  fo  fcarce 
in  England,  that  it  was  fold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cor^  ' 
I  dial}  at  the  fame  time  candles  were  reckoned  an  article  of 
luxury,  (hirts  were  made  of  ferge,  linen  w6m  only  by  perfons 
of  diftinAion,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  either  chimneys 
or  ftoves. 

All  the  conveniencies  we  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  powers ;  as  mills,  clocks,  watches,  &c.  are  com-  ^ 
paratively  of  very  modern  invention,  to  fay  nothing  of  printings 
and  other  arts  which  arp  more  remote  ft'om  the  confideration 
of  necejfariis  i  though  many  things,  from  being  articles  of  high 
luxury,  have  afterwards  come  to  be  generally  confidered  almoft 
at  necefikries^  as  tea  is  »t  prefent.    I  fhali  juft  add  that  the  fiirft 
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coach  was  fcen  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that 
t^e  great  convenience  of  a  kitchen  garden  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  been  known  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  even  po- 
tatoes, which  is  fo  confiderable  an  article  even  of  the  neceilary 
food  of  the  poor  in  many  counties,  were  only  imported  fince  the 
difcovery  of  America,  and  that  there  was  little  or  no  fugar  in 
all  this  wcftern  part  of  the  world  till  the  fugar  cane  was  cuU 
tivated  in  our  American  plantations. 

It  is  a  pleafure  to  trace  the  fcveral  articles  of  food  and  drefs 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  firft  produced,  and  to  go 
over  the  feveral  ftages  by  which  they  have  made  their  p/ogrefs 
to  us.  This  pleafure  we  receive  in  tracing  the  cherry  from 
Pontus,  linen  from  Egypt,  and  filk  from  China.  In  fhort 
nothing  that  refpects  human  nature,  and  the  accommodations 
of  mankind  upon  this  globe,  is  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  philo* 
fopher.  Every  thing  belonging  to  this  fubje£t  is  interefting  to 
him,  and  will  yield  him  matter  of  entertainment  and  inflruc- 
tion.  With  the  old  man  in  Terence,  he  fays,  hmojum^  bumatii 
nihil  m  me  alienum  puto. 
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The  Advantage  of  Commerce  to  a  States  Its  EffeBs  upon  the 
Minds  (f  Men.  Aaive  and  pafftve  Commerce.  What  Is  tie 
moft  advantageous  Kind  of  Commerce.  Of  Fifberies.  The  Ink- 
portaihn  of  ufvwrought  Materials.  The  Gain  (f  the  Merchants 
and  that  of  the  Country  compared,  BtJance  of  Trade.  In* 
fluence  of  Commerce  on  the  Value  of  Landy  and  vice  verfa. 
Interfering  of  the  Legijlaturc  in  Commerce.  The  Navigation 
AB.  RefriBions  upon  Commerce.  Companies.  Alienation  of 
Land.  Lofs  of  Comtnerce  by  Perfecution.  Unifcrmity  of  Weights 
and  Meafures.  FluBuations  in  Commerce.  Jealoufy  of  Trade. 

JNOfooner  do  men  find  that  they  can  fubfift,  ths^n  they 
difcover  z  defirs  to  improve  their  fituation,  and  increafc 
their  accommodations.  If  the  prefen*^  dcfideratum  be  not  to  be 
found  at  home,  they  will  look  for  it  abroad  \  and  there  is  no 
fituation  man  ever  yet  arrived  at,  or  probably  ever  will  arrive  at, 
in  which  he  can  entirely  acquiefce,  fo  as  to  look  out  for  no 
farther  improvements.  This  endlcfs  craving,  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  fubjeft,  together  with  the  aftivity  of  the  hu- 
man geniusi  gave  rife  to  commerce^  by  which  mankind  are  fup- 
plied  from  abroad  with  the  conveniences  which  they  could  not 
find  at  home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  terra- 
queous globe  and  its  inhabitants,  which  tends  greatly  to  expand 
the  mind,  and  to  cure  us  of  many  hurtful  prejudices,  which  we 
unavoidably  contraA  in  a  confined  fituation  at  home.  The 
txercife  of  commerce  brings  us  into  clofer  and  more  extenfivc 
connexions  with  our  own  fpecies,  which  muft,  upon  the  whole, 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  benevolence ;  and  no  perfon 
can  tafte  the  fwects  of  commerce,  which  abfolutely  depends 
vpoD  a  free  and  undiflurbed  intercourfe  of  different  and  remote 
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nations,  but  muft  grow  fond  of  peace^  in  which  alone  the  ad- 
vantages he  enjoys  can  be  had. 

The  punfhiality  eflential  to  all  commercial  dealings  muft  in- 
culcate upon  the  minds  of  all  concerned  in  it  the  principles  of 
ftriA  juftice  and  honour.  The  oily  inconvenience  is,  left  a 
conftant  attention  to  gain  fhould  eftrange  the  mind  from  the 
fentiments  of  generofity,  and  lead  to  a  fonlid  avarice.  But  they 
are  perfon^  who  deal  in  fmall  gains,  and  who  are  peribnally  con- 
cerned in  buying  and  felling,  that  are  moft  liable  to  this  incon- 
venience }  whereas  the  large  dealings  of  merchants  have  often 
a  remarkably  contrary  effect.  By  commerce  numbers  acquire 
both  the  wealth  and  the  fpirit,  of  princes. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  fo  long  confined  to  the  lower  orders 
of  focicty,  while  all  the  free  and  the  noble  were  employed  in 
hunting  or  in  war,  that  the  idea  of  the  former  being  mean  and 
illiberal  is  ftill  annexed  to  it  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  es- 
pecially in  France.  But  the  wealth  and  generofity  of  merchants 
have  a  tendency  to  change  thefe  ideas,  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
Q^ajority  will  always  influence  the  minority.  Where  the  greater 
number  of  rich  people  are  in  bufinefs,  the  reft  will  be  afliamed 
of  being  idle ;  as  they  fay  is  the  cafe  in  Holland ;  and  in  time 
the  bufinefs  of  a  foldier  may  come  to  be  as  difreputable  as  that 
of  a  public  executioner. 

The  capital,  the  proper  and  immediate,  advantage  of  com- 
merce is,  that  it  excites  induftry,  and  incrcafcs  labour,  by  the 
fruits  0%  which  a  nation  may  procure  themfelves  the  con- 
veniences they  want,  and  thus  human  life  be  rendered  much 
happier. 

The  benefit  of  commerce  arUes  from  the  exchange  of  what 
can  be  fpared  for  what  is  wanted,  efpecially  that  of  provifions, 
or  unwrought  materials,  raifed  by  the  farmer,  living  in  the 
country,  for  manufaftures  produced  by  thofe  who  live  in  townsy 
and  the  lefs  trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange- the  better. 
If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had  within  the  ifland,  it  is  not  my 
advantage  to  go  abroad  for  it  \  and  if  the  exchange  could  be 
made  without  money,  it  would  be  better  ftill.  For  money  i& 
only  a  convenience  in  ipaking  exchanges* 

The 
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The  foreign  conAimption  of  any  commodity  occafions  the 
increafe  of  it,  by  the  encouragement  given  to  induftry  at  home, 
fo  that  the  more  there  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the  mdrc 
will  be  raifed  of  it  at  home,  which  abundantly  confirms  the 
maxim  of  Sir  WilKam  Decker  that,  //  is  exportation  ivhich  «i- 
riches  a  nation^  and  demonftrates,  more  efpecially,  the  wifdom 
of  encouraging,  as  much  as  poflible,  th »  exportation  of  mcef" 
faries.  While  the  Englifli  raife  corn  fufficicnt  to  fupply  other 
countries,  we  can  never  be  in  danger  of  a  famine  at  home. 
But  before  this,  h^dory  informs  us  that  we  had  frequent  fa* 
mines. 

The  abundance  which  the  fcriptures  inform  us  King  Solomon 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  of  filver,  and  of  all 
things  requiiite  to  form  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life, 
by  means  of  his  fleets,  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  a  fa£t  fimilar  to  innumerable  others  which  hiftory  can 
exhibit  in  favour  of  commerce.  Many  of  thefe  were  men- 
tioned in  the  fuccin^t  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  hif- 
tory of  commerce  j  from  which  we  may  conclude  uDiverfally, 
that  commerce  never  fails  to  make  a  people  wealthy,  populous, 
and  powerful. 

Thefe  advantages  never  fail  to  attend  commerce  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  whether  it  be  of  that  kind  which  is  denominated 
aclive^  or  whether  it  hcpajfivei  that  is,  whether  a  nation  export 
their  own  commodities  and  manufactures,  or  the  exchange  be 
made  by  the  (hipping  of  thofe  countries  with  which  they  have 
dealings.  But  an  aftive  commerce  is  by  far  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous. The  very  articles  of  making  and  managing  the 
{hips  themfelves  employs  a  great  number  of  hands ;  the  gain 
ariiing  from  the  freight  is  confiderable,  and  the  naval  force  it 
brings  to  a  ftate  is  a  vaft  accefSon  of  power,  and  a  great  fecurity 
to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  paflive  CMamcrce  may  be  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  to  be  of  manlfeft  prejudice  to  a  ftate  v  j^ft  as  a  private 
perfon  may  fpend  his  fortune  in  a  foolifh  and  extravagant 
manner, 
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That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  a  nation  which  pro- 
motes induftry,  fo  as  to  enable  the  people  to  live  in  affluence 
without  exhanfting  their  revenues.  The  moft  gainful  commerce 
to  a  i^ate,  therefore,  is,  of  all  others,  that  in  which  w6  e:«port 
our  own  manufactures  made  from  home  materials.  For  this  em- 
ploys the  labour  which  is  ncc-^fTary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  un- 
wrought  materials,  the  manufa^Sturi  .g  of  thofe  materials,  and  the 
exportation  of  the  commodities  which  are  made  from  them. 

In  this  view,  alfo  thefiflieries  are  peculiarly  valuable  ;  as,  by 
means  of  them,  it  requires  nothing  but  labour  to  enable  us  to 
open  a  very  gainful  market.  Fifheries  alfo  promote  navigation, 
fo  as  to  employ  a  great  number  of  feamen  5  and  in  faft,  it  is 
evident  from  the  hiftory  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powers, 
not  one  excepted,  that  great  fi (her ics  have  always  been  cpochas 
of  a  great  trade  and  navigation. 

Next  to  the  exportation  of  heme  mannfaftures,  and  i]{heries, 
the  importation  of  unwrought  materials  for  manufaChires  is 
valuable  to  a  nation.  It  is  better  than  the  importation  of  money. 
Becaufe  the  manufafture  of  thofc  foreign  materials  employs 
many  of  our  hands  at  home,  and  the  goods  that  are  made  from 
them  are  furc  to  bring  in,  at  the  Icaft,  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  raw  niaterinls. 

The  gain  of  merchants,  it  is  faid,  is  not  always  the  gain 
of  the  country  in  general.  If,  for  inftance,  a  merchant  import 
foreign  goods,  by  which  the  confumption  of  national  manufac- 
tures is  hurt,  though  the  merchant  fhould  be  a  gainer  by  thofc 
goods,  the  rtate  is  a  lofer.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
may  export  the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  to  his  own 
lofs,  and  the  nation's  gain.  But  if  the  merchants  be  gainers, 
the  confumer?,  that  is,  thofc  for  whofc  ufe  manufaftires  are 
eftablKlicd,  having  a  power  of  purchaflng  or  not,  at  ple:.fure, 
muft  be  fo  too.  And  if,  after  fuflicient  trial,  it  be  found  that 
merchants  importing  foreign  goods  can  fell  thofe  cheaper  than 
the  in;miifactures  can  be  bought  at  lionse,  it  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  for  the  intcreft  of  the  nation  at   large   to  encourage 

fuch  manufactures. 
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Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich,  we  are  not  a  judge 
of  the  quantity  of  riches  which  a  nation  gains  by  trade  from 
exportation  only,  but  the  importation  mufl  alfo  be  confidered« 
If  thefe  exaAIy  balance  one  another,  nothing  can  be  faid  to  be 
gained  or  loft,  juft  as  a  perfon  is  not  the  richer  for  felling  a 
quantity  of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  fame  amount.  Nay,  though 
the  exportation  be  leffencd,  if  the  importation  be  Icflened  more 
than  in  proportion,  it.  proves  an  increafe  of  gainful  trade,  not- 
withftanding  the  dccreafe  of  exportation.  This,  however^  is 
eftimating  the  value  of  commerce  by  the  mere  increafe  of  money. 
But  a  nation  may  flourifli  by  internal  commerce  only,  and  what 
is  external  commerce  between  two  nations  not  united  in  govern- 
ment, would  be  internal^  if  they  fhould  come  under  the  fame 
government.  In  every  fair  bargain  the  buyer  and  the  feller 
are  equally  gainers,  whether  money  be  accumulated  by  either  of 
the  parties  or  not. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  to  confound  the  king's  revenue  with  the 
gain  a  nation  makes  by  its  trade.  No  man  would  prefume  to 
fay  it  is  more  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  nation  iliould  ex- 
pend a  million  or  more  every  year  with  foreigners,  in  order  to 
raife  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  revenue,  by  the  cufloms, 
than  to  fave  that  million  or  more  within  ourfclves,  and  to  ralfe 
only  the  hundred  thoiffand  pounds  fome  other.way-  But  minifters 
of  ftate  are  apt  to  eftimate  the  value  of  every  thing  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  gain  it  brings,  and  that  immediately,  to  themfelves. 

As  commerce  increafes  the  wealth  and  populoufnefs  of  a 
nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raife  the  value  of  lands  *,  fo  that  what 
is  called  the  landed  interejl  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fupport  of 
commerce.  And  it  may  eafily  be  fhown  that  a  decreafe  of  com- 
merce would  more  feniibly  afiecl  the  landed  interefl  than  even 
the  merchants,  traders,  and  manufactures  themfelves  5  as  thefe 
could  more  eafily  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  fortunes  into 
other  countries,  than  peribns  who  had  eftates  in  land. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  increafe  the  value  of  land, 
till  *the  value  of  land  become  an  ohftrudtion  to  the  farther 
tncreafe  of  trade.  For  ceriainly,  in  a  country  where  the  trade 
arifes  chiefly  from  its  own  produAions,  as  b  very  much  the 
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cafe  with  England,  it  cannot  extft  if  the  price  of  land  be 
exorbitant  j  becaufe  that  will  raife  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
fo  that  they  will  not  have  the  fame  advantage  as  before  in  foreign 
markets.  The  commerce  of  Hollajnd  is  of  a  diiTerent  kind, 
as  the  price  of  their  commodities  is  more  independent  of  their 
lands ;  but  then  that  kind  of  commefce  is  very  fludluating  and 
uncertain,  as  the  materials  of  their  manufactures  muft  be  fup- 
plied  by  other  natitms ;  who,  in  procefs  df  time,  may  chufe  to 
manufaflure  them  themfelves. 

The  legiflature  of  any  country  has  fcldom  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  commerce,  but  commerce  has  fu&cred  in  confequencc 
of  It,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  ftatefmen,  and  even  of  mer- 
chants themfelves,  concerning  the  nature  of  trade.  And  indeed 
the  principles  of  commerce  are  very  complicated,  and  require 
long  experience  and  deep  refleftion  before  they  can  be  well 
underftooJ.  But  the  famous  Englifh  Ntivigdtion  A5i^  pafied  in 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
The  purport  of  that  acl  is,  that  no  nation  Ihall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  this  kingdom  any  commodities  but  fuch  as  are  the 
growth  of  the  country  which  imports  them.  This  aft  was 
chiefly  levelled  againft  the  Dutch,  who  before  fupplied  us  with 
materials  fcr  moft  of  our  manufaftures,  but  fmce  that  time  wc 
have  fetched  them  ourfclvcs;  and  the  confequcnce  has  been 
fuch  an  increafe  of  the  iLipping  and  commerce  of  this  nation 
as  has  far  exceeded  the  moft  (anguine  expcdlations  of  thofe  per- 
fons  who  projected  that  .\<X^  But  to  make  fuch  a  regulation  as 
this  beneficial  to  a  nation,  it  muft  be  the  intercft  of  other  nations 
to  trade  with  us  on  our  own  terms,  and  wc  muft  take  advantage 
of  their  neccfliiies.  The  tinic  may  come  in  which  rt  will  be  as 
politic  to  repeal  this  aft,  as  it  was  to  make  it. 

Moft  politicians  have  injured  commerce  by  reftrifting,  con- 
fining, or  burthening  it  too  much  \  the  confequence  of  which 
has  been,  that  by  aiming  at  great  immediate  advantage,  they 
have  cut  off"  the  very  fprings  of  all  future  advantage.  The  in- 
convenlencies  which  have  arifen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade 

o 

quite  open  are  few,  and  very  problematical,  in  comparifon  of  the 
mauifcft  injury  it  receives  from  being  cramped  in  almoft  any 
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form  whatfoevcr.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  a  good  general 
rule,  that  no  reftriclions  upon  commerce  are  ufcful  but  fuch  as 
oblige  the  people.to  incrcafe  their  own  labour,  and  extend  and 
improve  their  own  manufadtures.  When  Lewis  XIV.  was  impor- 
tuned to  admit  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  herring  boats,  he  faid, 
No,  by  no  means,  if  my  pepple  v.'ill  have  herrings,  why  do  they 
net  catch  them,  as  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  do  ? 

Mr.  Colbert,  a  man  of  great  probity,  knowledge,  and  indus- 
try, was  not  pnly  difpofed,  like  other  European  miniftcrs,  to 
encourage  the  induftry  of  the  towns,  more  than  that  of  the 
country  ;  but,  in  order  to  it,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprefs  and 
keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  provifions 
cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage 
manufiftures  and  commerce,  he  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  thu»  excluded  the  inhaljitants  of  the  country  from 
every  fqreign  market  for  the  moft  important  p^rt  of  the  produce 
of  their  induftry  '^.  He  would  have  done  better  to  have  liftened 
to  the  advice  of  an  old  merchant,  who  being  confuUcd  by  hini , 
fibout  what  he  {houl4  dp  io  favqur  of  trade  faid,  laljfez  nousfalre^ 
leave  us  to  ourfdves^ 

Great  concerns,  which  require  large  ftocks,  ancl  unanimity 
in  the  ^onduft  of  them,  muft  neceflarily  be  managed  by  cow- 
pantesy  with  excluGve  privileges.  Companies  have  doubtlefe 
been  greatly  ferviceable  for  the  advancement  of  national  com- 
merce in  early  times.  It  feems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  tlie 
Eaft-India  and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  companies,  they 
^ould  not  have  been  eftabjifhed.  But,  notwithftanding  tliefc 
eiFj£^«s,  in  procefs  of  time,  commerce  is  generally  able  to  do 
^etter  without  them ;  and  the  continuance  of  them  often  be- 
comes a  great  obftruftion  to  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  its 
full  extent.  Private  or  fcparate  traders  are  univcrfally  known 
to  take  m^re  pains,  and  to  manage  more  frugally,  than  com- 
panies can,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  do.  It  may,  however, 
be  proper  to  obferve,  in  prder  to  prevent  miftakes,  that  re- 
gulated companies -have  not  always  one  joint  ftock ;  bu^ 
in  many   of   them  every  member  trades  upon  his  own  ho^- 

*  Siyijth's  Wealth  of  NatvQns«j  toI  iil .  p.  3. 
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torn,  under  fuch  regulations  as  their  charters  empower  them  to 
make. 

The  reafon  why  companies  are  often  continued  much 
longer  than  the  intereH:  of  the  trade  requires^  is  that,  growing 
wealthy,  they,  by  lending  money,  or  other  means,  become 
of  confeqiience  to  the  government,  which  cannot  well  do  with^ 
out  them. 

ExciuHve  and  coercive  powers  vcfted  in  towns  corporate, 
and  fubordinate  focieties,  have  all  likewife  been  highly  ufeful 
in  the  infoncy  of  trade.  In  the  turbulent  times  of  the  feudal 
fyftem  there  could  have  been  no  fecurity  for  handicraftfmcn 
and  traders  but  in  privileged  places,  in  which  they  were  pro- 
tefted  by  the  lord  of  the  foil,  and  in  confideration  of  the 
fervice  they  did  him.  But  they  are  now  generally  efteemcd  an 
obftruftion  to  it,  by  enabling  the  members  of  thofe  cor- 
porations to  impofc  upon  their  fellow  fubjefts,  j^nd  by  difcourag- 
ing  induftry. 

As  commerce  confifts  in  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for 
another,  all  the  laws  which  impede  the  alienation  of  land,  or 
of  any  other  commodity,  obftrudt  commerce ;  befides,  that  they 
iink  the  value  of  land.  Commerce  never  flourifhcd  in  Eng- 
land, till  the  alienation  of  land  was  made  eafy,  by  the  difufe 
or  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  confined  it 
^o  the  defcendants  of  the  original  pofleflbrs. 

All  laws  which  make  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  difEcuk, 
are  a  difcouragement  to  commerce  To  foreigners  England  is 
indebted  for  all  its  manufadhires,  and  for  all  its  wealth.  And 
as  it  is  by  no  means  fully  peopled,  naturalization  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  made  as  eafy  as  poflible. 

No  prince  can  take  a  more  efFe<Shial  method  to  ruin  the  trade 
of  his  dominions  in  a  very  (hort  time,  than  by  perfecution  on 
account  of  religion.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  abfolutely  ruined  the 
fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and  enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifli, 
by  introducing  the  inquifitiqn  into  thofe  provinces  of  his  empire. 
The  Proteftant  religion  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  favourable 
(o  commerce  than  the  Catholic.  In  Proteftant  countries  nq 
perfons  arc  confined  tg  <jonvcnts,  and  a  Angle  life ;  and  the 
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manufafturers  have  not  their  hands  fo  much  tied  up  by  holidays. 
The  Japanefe  arc  great  fufferers  by  coniining  their  trade  to  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Dutch,  occafioned  by  the  averfion  they  have 
conceived  for  the  Jefuits.  The  ChineVe  are  liiid  to  gain  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  in  their  trade  with  Japan,  and  the  Dutch 
nearly  the  fame. 

In  enumerating  the  things  and  circumftances,  which  are,  or 
would  be,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  commerce,  it  is  not 
iinproper  to  mention,  that  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea,- 
fures,  as  well  as  of  coins,  would  greatly  facilitate  general  com- 
merce. It  feems  impofllble  to  effeft  this  throughout  the  world, 
or  throughout  Europe  j  but  one  would  think,  there  could  be 
no  very  great  difficulty  to  effeft  it  in  any  particular  kingdom. 
The  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafurcs  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  internal  commerce  of  Great-Britain,  and  this  of  itfelf  is 
certainly  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  EngliQi  to  preferve  and  cultivate 
their  commerce  with  the  utmoft  attention^  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give,  from  Anderfon,  a  brief  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal fluftuations  of  commerce,  in  modern  times.  "  Who  would 
<«  have  dreamed  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  thofc  ports  of  the 
^*  Levant,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  Venetians,  England, 
"  and  almoft  all  the  reft  qf  chriftendom  was  fupplied  with  the 
"  fpices,  drugs,  8cc,  of  India  and  China,  fhould  one  day  come 
<*  themfclves  to  be  fupplied  therewith  by  the  remote  countries 
<*  of  England  and  Holland,  at  an  eafier  rate  than  they  were 
"  wont  to  have  them  direftly  from  the  Eaft,  or  that  Venice 
<«  fhould  afterwards  lofe  to  Lifbon  the  lucrative  trade  of  fup- 
<*  plying  the  reft  of  Europe  with  them  ?  Or  laftly,  that  Lifbon 
**  fhould  afterwards  lofe  the  fame  to  Amfterdam,  or  that  Amfter- 
<*  dam  and  Haerlem  fhould  gradually  lofe  (as  in  part  has  already 
**  happened,  and  is  likely  more  and  more  to  happen)  their 
•«  famous  and  fine  linen  maniifaftures  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? 
"  We  need  not  add  the  various  removes  of  the  ftaple  for  the 
<■  woollen  manufafture,  which  was  firfl  at  Venice,  Florence, 
«<  Pifa,  and  Lucca,  upon  the  early  revival  of  commerce  after 
♦<  the  fall  of  the  weftcrn  empire,  from  whence  the  bulk  of  it 
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**  removed  about  eight  hundred  years  ago  to  the  Netherlands, 
**  and  from  the  Netherbnds  about  two  hundred  years  ago  into 
««  England  5  or  that  the  great  fupply  of  fugars  to  all  Europe 
<<  fliould  go  from  Li(bon  to  London,  and  fince,  in  too  great 
"  a  degree,  from  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  Fine  toys, 
<<  haberdafhery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats,  {lockings, 
•*  &c.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England.  The  various 
**  removes  of  the  herring  fifhery  alio  are  very  remarkable. 
««  Tbefc  inftances,'*  as  Anderfon  juftly  fubjoins,  «<  render 
«  feveral  of  the  axioms  of  our  older  writers  upon  commerce, 
««  unfafe  to  be  relied  on.  Even  that  excellent  trcatifc  of  Sir 
**  Jofiah  Child  is  already  fomewhat  liable  to  this  caution^  ef- 
•*  pecially  when  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce,  which 
^*  vras  then  in  its  full  perfection,  though  it  has  been  fince  con- 
«  fidcrably  cclipfed." 

Let  us  not  be  difcouraged  by  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  extend 
our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abortive 
attempts  of  the  Englifh^  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  for  the 
hitherto  impradlicabie  north-weft,  and  north-eaft  paiTages  to 
China  and  India  have,  neverthelefs,  been  productive  of  feveral 
new  and  confiderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the  increafe 
of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  fmall 
benefit  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  For  to  thofe  attempts  are 
owing  the  Greenland  filhery,  the  Hudfon's-Bay  trade,  and  the 
trade  to  Ruflia  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have  for  their  ob- 
jeft  the  enriching  of  one  nation  at  the  expence  of  others,  arifing 
from  national  jealoufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one  muft  neceffarily 
be  the  lofs  of  the  other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true, 
and  on  the  fame  principle  every  town  in  the  fame  country  might 
be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  towns,  as  nations  are  of  their 
neighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obfcrved  before,  every  fair  bargain  is  a 
gainful  tranfaftion  to  both  tlie  parties,  and  confcqucntly  all 
nations  are  benefited  by  their  commercial  intcrcourfc.  And  of 
the  two,  the  poor  arc  greater  gainers  than  the  rich,  becaufe  the 
wants  of  the  poor  are  of  a  more  ferious  nature  than  thofe  of 
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the  rich.  The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the  greater  power 
it  will  have  to  purchafe  the  commodities  of  other  nations,  and 
no  country  has  fo  many  refources  within  itfelf,  as  not  to  ftand 
in  need  of  others,  at  leaft  for  fuperfluitics. 

The  happinefs  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great  com- 
munity, will  be  bed  promoted  l^  laying  afide  all  national 
jealoiify  of  trade^  and  by  each  country  cultivating  thofe  pro- 
ductions or  manufactures  which  they  can  do  to  the  moft  advan- 
tage 5  and  experience,  in  a  ft  ate  of  perfeft  liberty,  will  foon 
teach  them  what  thofe  are.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  only 
advantage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  induftfy  and  ingenuity,  and  no 
man,  or  nation,  ought  to  wifh  it  to  be  any  where  elfc. 

In  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  connexions  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  being  found  advantageous,  would  be 
fo  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in  being  at 
peace  with  one  another,  and  a  common  lofs  in  hoftility.  When 
differences  arofc  they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  deciding 
them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its 
priftine  paradifaical  ftate.  The  prefent  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  between  other  nations  formerly 
hoftile  to  each  other,  feem  to  (hew  that  mankind  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  folly  of  war,  and  promife  a  new  and  moft  im- 
portant aera  in  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  general,  at  leaft  in 
Europe.  Our  jealoufy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations 
poor  at  our  own  expcnce.  For  if  it  be  the  wifli  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  find  them- 
felves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  reftriftion  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the  intereft  of  a 
nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  which  was  in  part  pro- 
cured for  this  country  by  the  ai^  of  navigation.  It  made  it  nc- 
ceflary  for  us  to  increafe  our  navy,  and  thereby  made  us  more 
formidable  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  neceflarily  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  nation  in  other  refpe^s.  For  it  is  evident  that  we 
were  apprehenfive  of  being  ferved  with  many  commodities  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things.  It  was  therefore  only  another  mode' 
of  taxing  ourfelves  for  our  defence. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves  *  that  no  regulation  of  commerce 
can  increafe  the  quantity  of  induftry,  and  confequently  the 
wealth  of  any  fociety,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain. 
It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direAion  into  which  it 
might  not  otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  artificial  direflion  will  be  more  advantageous  to  fo- 
ciety  than  that  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  toI.  ii.  p.  I77. 
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LECTURE       LIL      - 

Ufe  of  Colonies  to  a  commercial  State,  Difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  Colonies.  Importance  of  our  American  Colonies* 
The  Subferviency  of  a  Colony  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  Situa^ 
tion  of  Ireland,  Unreafonable  Jealoufy  of  it,  Maxims  with  re^ 
fpecl  to  Money.  Of  the  Nature  of  Exchange,  In  what  Cafes  a 
great  ^lantity  of  Money  is  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  a  State,  and 
how  the  Increafe  of  it  operates  to  produce  an  improved  State  of 
Society,     The  Cohmge  of  EngUfb  Money  free, 

Xjl  Great  means  of  the  amazing  increafe  of  (hipping  and  com- 
merce in  modern  times  is  our  foreign  Colonies,  of  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  Thcyonly  formed 
colonies,  when  they  were  overftocked  with  people  at  home; 
whereas  we  almoft  depopulate  ourfelves  to  form  them,  They 
had  the  advantage  of  the  fettlers  only  on  view  ;  we  the  advan- 
tage of  the  mother-country  chiefly.  \Vith  the  ancients  colonies 
prefently  became  independent  of  their  mother-country ;  with 
us,  the  connexion  with  their  mother-country  is  ftriftly  kept  up- 
Thc  ancients  defended  their  colonies  from  their  affeAion  and 
friendfliip  for  their  former  pountrymen  ;  we  fight  for  them,  as 
for  our  property. 

It  was  the  pofTefllon  of  colonies,  which  gave  the  princes  of 
Europe  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  trade.  Our  wars  are  now 
chieiiy  commercial  wars  \  whereas  commerce  was  never  made  an 
affair  of  ftate,  before  the  planting  of  colonies  in  the  laft  century. 
In  faft,  colonies,  condufted  according  to  the  modern  maxims, 
of  their  entire  fubferviency  to  the  mother-country,  are  diftant 
nations,  fupplied  with  every  commodity  they  want,  by  their 
mother-country,  if  flie  can  fupply  them  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  thefe  maxims,  in  which  the  liberty  and  happinefs 
of  colonifts,  are  not  confidered,  a  colony  muft  never  interfere 
with  the  manufa^res  of  its  mother  country^  and  all  its  com- 
merce 
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mcrcemufl:  be  carried  on  by  the  (hipping  of  its  mother-country. 
The  inhabitants  of  colonies  muil  not  even  fifh  upon  their  own 
coafls.  In  (hort,  according  to  thefe  maxims,  colonies  can  only 
be  for  culture. 

Confidering  how  induflrious  the  people  of  our  colonies  arc, 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  conHder  this  their  fituation,  that,  as  the 
fagacious  Sir  Jofiah  Child  many  years  ago  obferved,  every  white 
man  in  our  colonies  finds  employment  for  four  at  lK>me.  Now 
fuppoHng,  that  fince  his  ^ime,  there  may  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  white  men  in  all  our  coloni««  (exclufive  of  wo- 
men and  children,  and  alfo  of  negroe  flavcs,  and  including  about 
twelve  thoufand  eight  hundred  Tailors  employed  as  well  in  their 
own  fifheries  as  in  the  coafting  trade,  and  in  that  alfo  about  the 
continent  and  iiland  colonies  in  two  thoufand  ycifels  of  their  own 
great  and  fmall)  then  is  employo^ent  given  to  no  fewer  than  one 
million  of  our  own  people  at  home.  And  as  aU  our  commerce 
with  America,  Including  the  negro  trade,  may  probably  em- 
ploy one  thoufand  two  hundred  fail  more  of  our  own  Britifh 
ihipping,  and  twenty  thoufarxd  failors,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
vaftly  profitable  thefe  our  plantations  are  to  us  in  every  view, 
whether  by  fetting  on  work  fuch  immenfc  numbers  of  our  ma- 
nufafturers  and  artificers  of  al}  kinds  or  by  finding  employment 
for  our  failors,  fliip-builders,  and  all  the  trades  depending 
thereon  *. 

Whether  the  maxims  of  the  abfolute  fubferviency  of  colonies 
to  their  mother-country  be  equitable  or  not,  I  do  not  here  con- 
fidcr.  But  that  being  allowed,  the  Englifh  are  juftly  charged 
with  fetting  the  example  of  fevcral  wrong  fteps  with  regard  to 
colonies  j  as  they  firft  began  to  refine  fugars  at  St.  Chriftopher's. 
It  is  however  pretty  manifeft,  that  a  mother-country  may  injure 
itfelf  by  an  extreme  jealoufy  of  its  colonies.  This  feems  to  te 
clearly  the  cafe  with  rcfpcft  to  Ireland,  a  kingdom  dependent 
on  England,  and  therefore  in  fac^,  much  the  fame  as  a  colony 
to  it.     Ireland  Ihould  certainly  be  indulged  in  thofe  branches  of 

•  Thcfc  paragraphs  were  written  long  before  the  fate  American  war,  and 
were  copied,  1  believe,  from  Podlcthwaite.  Since  that  war  the  ftate  of  things 
hi  thefe  rcfpctSks  is  much  changed. 
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trade,  in  which  wc  cannot  underfell  the  French,  and  they  can, 
For  the  Trifh,  it  is  faid,  can  underfell  all  the  world.  It  feems 
likewifc  to  be  equally  fliort  fighted  policy,  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  any  Irifti  commodities,  as  ikins,  tallow,  butter,  &c.  on 
pretence  that  thepermiflion  to  do  it  would  hurt  thelanded  intercft 
in  England ;  "whereas  the  confequence  would  plainly  be,  to 
leflen  the  price  of  our  manufa<Shircs ;  which  would  increafe  our 
cxportations,  commerce  and  wealth,  and  confequently  raife  the 
^-alue  of  land,  fo  as  to  be  a  much  greater  advantage  in  the  end, 
than  any  thing  that  could  accrue  from  the  prcfcnt  falc  of  part 
•of  its  produce  at  a  little  higher  ♦>rice.  So  that  Mr.  Poftlc- 
thwaite  feemed  with  reafon  to  fay,  that  preventing  the  exporta- 
tion of  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  encourage  home  con- 
fumption,  arifes  from  miAaking  the  nature  of  trade  }  that  this 
monopoly  of  cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  landholders  is  both  un- 
juft  with  rcfpeft  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  its  benefit  to  the 
landholders  themfelves  only  imaginary. 

Little  did  Great-Britain  think  of  the  price  they  were  to  pay 
for  their  foreign  colonies  in  North  America.  For  to  this  ac- 
count we  muft  put,  befides  the  expence  of  planting  them 
(which  indeed  was  fo  fmall  as  to  give  this  country  very  little 
original  claim  upon  them)  both  the  expence  of  defending  them, 
and  that  of  the  war  in  which  we  loft  them.  The  war  before 
the  laft,  which  was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  colonies,  coft 
Great-Britain  upwards  of  ninety  millions.  The  Spanifli  war 
of  1739  was  principally  undertaken  on  their  account,  in  which 
Great-Britain  fpent  upwards  of  forty  millions.  If  we  call  the 
whole  only  a  hundred  millions,  and  add  to  it  the  expence  of  the 
laft  war  with  the  colonies  and  their  allies,  we  may  fay  that  they 
have  been  the  caufe  of  our  expending  no  lefs  thjin  two. hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  Such  is  the  foreiight  and  wifdom  of  great 
nations ! 

Moneys  as  a  commodity,  which  is  a  convenient  fubftitute  for 
other  corrAr/^(-i Me «^,  is  of  eminent  ufe  in  commerce  ;  and  a  va- 
riety o;  cwi.y  '    '?.  ice?  relating  to  it  defervc  the  attention  both 
of  the  liifcoi :  •         )')  takes  notice  of  the  ftatc  of  trade  and  com- 
merce 
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mcrce  in  diflTcrcnt  countries^  and  of  the  politican,  who  would 
favour  commerce. 

If  all  men  could  conveniently  exchange  what  they  have  for 
what  they  want,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  money.  But 
they  fometimes  want  to  purchafe  a  little  more,  and  fometimes 
a  little  lefs  than  any  particular  quantity  that  they  can  conve- 
niently part  with.  AlPo,  fometimes  they  have  a  fupcrfluity, 
which  would  periih  in  their  hands,  and  they  do  not  care  to  give 
it  without  fome  equivalent. 

In  this  cafe  it  was  very  defirable  to  find  (bmething  that  was 
not  perifhable,  and  of  eafy  conveyance,  which  might  be  con- 
fidcred  as  the  reprefentative  of  value  in  gifieraL  But  nothing 
would'  have  been  chofen  for  this  purpofe  at  firft  but  what  had 
fome  intrinfic  value  to  recommend  i%^  a  fubflance  which  had  uies 
of  its  own.  Several  things  have  i>een  applied  to  this  purpofe 
in  different  countries,  and  at  diHerent  times.  But  the  metals 
have  been  generally  found  preferable  to  every  thing  elfe,  efi>e- 
cially  copper,  iilver,  and  gold.  To  fave  the  trouble  of  weighing 
the  quantity,  and  examining  the  purity,  of  thefe  metals,  the 
generality  of  nations  have  fallen  into  the  method  of  (lamping 
them  ;  but  the  Chinefe  ftill  take  them  by  weight. 

As  the  price  of  things  cannot  rife  where  there  is  no  defire  to 
purchnfo,  fo  let  that  defire  be  ever  fo  great,  the  price  cannot 
exceed  what  thole  >\'ho  want  can  afford  to  pay.  The  price  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Stewart  fays  *,  muft 
depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the  buyer,  that  is,  of  the  loweft 
clafs  of  the  people.  In  the  greateft  famine,  even  bread  can 
never  rife  above  that  price.  For  then  the  common  people  muft 
»SluaIly  die. 

The  price  of  things  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  labour 
beffowed  upon  them.  For  fometimes  a  manufacture  is  raifcd 
by  thofe  who  only  amufe  themfelves  with  it,  or  who  have  no 
other  ufe  for  their  time.  Hence  the  xheapnefs  of  all  forts  of 
country  work  in  former  times,  and  of  the  work  of  nuns  at 
{n-cfent. 

•  Political  (Economv,  vol.  i.  p.  J97 
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The  price  of  any  thing  in  money^  or  goods,  depends  upon 
competition,  or  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  When  any  thing 
is  much  wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  given  for  it ;  but  when 
few  want  it,  and  the  owner  muft  part  with  it,  he  will  be 
willing  to  fell  it  for  little. 

Price,  however,  fuppofes  alienation ;  and  a  common  ftandard 
of  value  fuppofes  a  frequent  and  familiar  alienation.  What 
anfwer,  fays  Sir  James  Stewart  *,  would  a  Scotch  Highlander 
have  given  fifty  years  ago,  if  he  had  been  afked  for  how  much 
he  fold  a  quart  of  his  milk,  a  dozen  of  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of 
his  turf  ?  They  bore  no^  determinate  price,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fold.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  fed  almoft  diredtly  from  the 
earth,  the  demand  for  grain  in  the  public  market  will  be  little,' 
and  confequently  the  price  low,  whether  there  be  little  money 
in  the  country,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  much,  as  in  the 
Indies. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country  be  ever  fo  much  augmented  or 
dlminifhed,  commodities  will  fiill  rife  and  fall  according  to  the 
principles  of  demand  and  competition ;  and  thefe  will  con- 
fequently depend  upon  the  inclinations  of  thofe  who  have 
property,  or  any  kind  of  equivalent,  to  give,  but  never  upon 
the  quantity  of  coin  they  are  pofleffed  of.  At  a  time  when  tho 
Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth,  when  every  rarity, 
and  the  works  of  the  choiceft  artifts,  was  carried  to  an  exceffive 
price,  an  ox  was  bought  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  grain  was  cheaper 
perhaps  than  it  was  ever  in  Scotland  f . 

If  money  be  above  the  proportion  of  induftry,  it  will  have 
no  effect  in  raifing  prices,  nor  will  it  enter  into  circulation.  It 
will  be  hoarded  up  in  treafure,  where  it  muft  wait  not  only  the 
defire  of  the  proprietor  to  confume,  but  of  the  induflrious  to 
fatisfy  that  defire.  There  never  can  therefore  remain  in  circu- 
lation more  than  a  quantity  nearly  proportionate  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  rich,  and  the  induftry  of  the  poor :{:, 

The  firft  maxim  with  rcfpeft  to  money,  the  ftandard  of  all 
commodities,  is,  that  the  nominal  fpecies  of  it  fhould  be  fubjedb 

*  Political  (Economy,  toI.  i.  p.  369.  f  ^^1^  P*  4^3*  i  H'i'l*  P>  407' 
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to  as  little  variation  as  poffible.  To  raife  the  nominal  value  of 
money  may  fervc  a  particular  emergence,  within  a  fbte,  becaufe 
people  will  fell  their  commodities  for  the  fame  words,  as  it 
were,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  them,  at  leaft  for  fomc 
time.  Thus,  it  was  obfcrved  in  the  laft  year  of  Lewis  XIV. 
that  when  the  money  was  raifcd  three-fcvenths,  the  prices  of 
things  augmented  only  one-feventh.  But  with  regard  to  foreign 
connexions,  a  prince  only  cheats  himfclf,  by  that  means. 
Foreigners  will  take  advantage  of  the  illufion,  whilft  it  lafts, 
and  buy  their  goods  with  their  own  bad  money ;  and  the  par  of 
exchange,  which  regulates  the  commerce  of  different  countries, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  relative  intrinfic  value  of  the  coins 
of  different  nations,  without  any  regard  to  their  currency  where 
they  are  coined. 

France  robs  her  fubjefts  by  debafing  the  ftandard  of  the 
coin,  and  then  pays  her  debts,  and  afterwards  fometimes  raiics 
the  ilandard  again.  But,  fays  Sir  James  Stewart  *,  three  incon- 
veniences follow  on  this,  firfl,  it  diflurbs  the  ideas  of  the  whole 
nation  with  refpe£t  to  value,  and  gives  an  advantage  in  all 
bargains  to  thofe  who  can  calculate  over  thofe  who  cannot. 
Secondly,  it  robs  the  whole  clafs  of  debtors  when  the  flandard 
is  raifed,  and  it  robs  the  whole  clafs  of  creditors  when  it  is 
debafed.  Thirdly,  it  ruins  credit,  becaufe  no  man  will  borrow, 
or  lend,  in  a  country  when  he  cannot  be  fure  of  receiving  back 
the  value  of  his  loan,  or  of  being  in  a  capacity  of  clearing 
himfelf,  by  paying  back  the  value  he  had  borrowed. 

It  has  been  a  falfe  maxim  of  many  princes  and  politicians,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  all  the  coin  within  their  own  territories. 
The  attempt  is  abfolutely  fruirlefs,  and  if  it  coukl  fucceed, 
would  really  be  prejudicial  to  commerce,  and  the  true  intereft 
of  the  f^ate.  Where  there  is  money,  and  commodities  are 
wanted,  it  will  be  exchanged  for  them,  and  there  are  fo  many 
wavs  of  conveying  it,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent 
the  circulation.  Befides,  money  can  never  abandon  a  nation, 
where   there   are   people   and   indufVry.     Induflry  will  raife 

•  Political  Q^couoiny,  yoI.  U.  p.  67. 
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manufa^fhires,  and  manufeftures  will  command  mon^.  Nay, 
fince  a  great  accumulation  of  money,  which  is  the  univerfal  con- 
fequence  of  an  encreafc  of  induftry  and  manufadhires^  neceflarily 
checks  the  growth  of  manufa<Etures,  by  encrcafing  the  price  of 
laboui^,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  aim  of  good  policy,  to  dimlnidi 
the  <]iiantity  of  current  money  in  the  kingdom,  fince  otherwile, 
our  poorer  neighbours  will  always  be  able  to  undcrfell  us. 

The  dnly  inconvenience  attending  a  fmall  quantity  of  current 
money  in  a  ftate  will  be  felt  Jn  wars,  or  travelling  abroad, 
where  money  muft  be  raifed  at  home  to  be  expended  abroad. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  were  a  nation  ever  fo  rich  in  commodities, 
it  could  not  carry  on  a  foreign  war  without  money  ;  for  men 
cannot  c^rry  commodities  for^heir  fubfiftence  along  with  them. 
In  this  cafe,  therefore,  the  more  money  they  can  raiie  at  home, 
and  carry  along  with  them,  with  which  to  purchaie  thofe 
neceflaries,  the  tpore  advantage  they  will  have. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  cafe  of  neceflliry  ex- 
pences  abroad,  is  it  of  confequence,  that  what  is  generally 
called  x\i&  balance  of  trade  fhould  be  in  favour  of  a  natio.i.  For 
certainly  that  nation,  which  faves  ^the  moft  money  by  its  traJe, 
will  alvrays  be  the  moft  powerful.  It  will  have  what  fome  call, 
the  moft  conventional  riches ;  and  hence  ridies  are  called  the 
finews  of  war.  Otherwife  a  nation  might  be  much  happier  at 
home  if  they  received  no  money  but  only  the  commodities  they 
vranted,  in  return  for  thofe  they  raifed  and  exported  themfelves. 

On  the  contrary,  where  there;  is  no  induftry  and  manufac- 
tures, it  is  impoffible  to  retain  money.  For  above  one  thoufand 
years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome  by  open 
and  fenftble  currents  5  but  it  ha'i  been  emptied  by  many  i'e:ret 
and  infenfible  ones  5  and  the  want  of  induftry  and  commerce 
renders  the  papal  territories  at  prefcnt  the  poorcft  in  all  Italy. 
Again,  what  immenfe  treafures  have  been  expended  by  fo  many 
nations  in  Flanders  fince  the  revolution  ?  More  money  perhaps 
thaa  the  half  of  what  is  at  prefent  in  Europe.  But  what  is 
now  become  of  it  ? 

It  is  by  the  encreafc  or  decreafe  of  the  quantity  of  money  in 
a  ftate,  that  the  balance  of  its  trade,  or  its  gain  or  iofs  by  trade, 
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is  generiilly  cftimated ;  and  as  fnpcrior  induiViy  ^l  draw  a 
fuperior  quantity  of  money,  there  feems  to  be  fome  foundatioD 
for  the  maxim.  But  then,  it  only  fhews  the  balance,  when 
left  to  its  natural  courfe.  The  Spantfli  princes  by  pr^iUttng 
the  exportation  of  coin,  in  hit  impoTeriflied  their  country. 
As  the  Spaniards  could  not  exchange  it  for  commodities,  it  was 
to  them  an  ufelefs  incumbrance.  Nay,  it  Was  worfe  than  an 
incumbrance  ;  for  as  it  raifcd  the  price  of  all  things  at  home, 
it  made  it  impoffible  for  them  to  eftablHh.any  manu£idurcsy 
which  could  be  fold  in  a  foreign  market. 

The  encreafe  of  money  ina  country  haaa  fsiTouraUe  operation 
for  a  time,  becaufe  it  £r{l  comes  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
are  thereby  enabled  to  purchaie  the  produce  of  the  ground,  or 
manufaflures,  at  a  higlKr  price  than  bad  been  given  for  them 
before ;  and  this  enables  the  farmer  and  maanfafhurer  to  encreafe 
their  Aocic.  But  when  the  price  of  every  thing  is  again  fixed» 
the  encreafed  quantity  of  coin  only  adds  to  the  load  of  every 
man  who  carries  it  to  market ;  and  if  it  was  a  thonfaad  times 
more  than  it  is,  it  would  be  only  fo  much  the  greater  burthen, 
unlcfs  it  could  be  exported  for  fomcthing  of  intriniic  vaUne. 

When  money  .begins  to  leave  any  country,  the  preceding 
operation  is  reverfed.  The  farmer  and  manufadurer,  not  being 
able  to  get  the  ufual  prices  for  their  commodities,  are  (Uicou- 
raged  from  railing  them,  and  inqiroveBtent  and  {Nfmbtion  will 
for  a  time  go  backwards. 

The  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Europe  firom  the 
difcovery  of  Americ:!,  arofe  not  from  the  greater  quantity  of 
gold  and  Hlver  with  which  it  fiipplied  us,  but  from  new  articles 
of  confumption  and  manufaAure,  and  ftill  more  from  the 
fpirit  of  induflry  which  it  excited  among  the  dlfiierent  European 
nations,  by  fupplying  them  with  a  new  market  for  their  com« 
modities.  ^ 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  country  to  charge  nothing  for  the 
coinage  of  money,  whereas  in  France  it  pays  eight  per  cent. 
This  is  a  means  of  preferving  the  French  coin  more  than  the 
£ngli(h.    Nobody,  I  believe,  fays  Mr.  Stewart  *,  ever  imports 
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louis  d'ors  to  be  coined  in  the  Englifh  mint,  notwithftanding 
the  benefit  there  is  in  importing  gold  into  England  from  France, 
where  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is  lower  i  yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  carry  guineas  to  every  foreign  mint  at 
the  bare  price  of  bullion.  This  is  the  reafon  why  fo  little 
Englifh  coin,  and  fo  much  French  coin,  J^  found  in  circulation^ 
in  the  countries  foreign  to  both  nations.  Louis  d'ors,  he  fays,  in 
confequence  of  the  price  of  coinage,  pafs  current  almoft  every 
where,  for  more  than  their  intrinfic  value,  even  when  compared 
with  the  coin  of  the  very  nation  where  they  circulate  without 
the  fan£tion  of  the  public  authority.  Thus  no  French  coin 
U'mehed  down>  and  when  the  balnnce  of  foreign  trade  is  fa^* 
TouraUe,  it  returns  bopie. 

It  is  no  manner  of  difierence  to  France,  be  fays  *,  to  receive 
for  the  balance  of  her  trade  a  kutidred  poonds^  of  her  own  louis 
d'ors,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  ftandurd  gold  bullion,  at  fuch 
time  d»  bullion  is  commonly  carried  to  the  mint,  beoaufe  the 
QD/e  and  the  olh^  will  anfwer  the  fame  occa£ons,  both  in  the 
Paris  market  and  in  rnoft  tr^dii^  towns  in  Europe.  ^ 

*  Political  Q^cot^omjt  toI.  il.  p.  6x. 
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LECTURE      LIII. 

Qf  the  Intereft  of  Mmq^  :  how  its  rtfi  or  fall  is  infiuencfd  hy  the 
State  of  Commerce.  Of  fixing  the  Rate  of  Intereft.  Of  Paper- 
money,  P^per^redlt,  State  ^  the  North^Ammcan  Coknies 
in  this  Refpe^.     Of  Exchange. 

Jl  O  perfons  in  trade,  money  yields  as  proper  a  produce^  as 
lands  do  to  kufbandmen.  Hence,  the  ufc  of  it  bears  a  price, 
as  well  as  the  ufe  of  land.  And  intereft^  which  is  the  price  of 
money,  the  univerfal  reprefentative  of  commodities,  is  juftly 
called  the  barometer  of  a  ftate,  fliewing  very  nearly  the  com- 
parative {late  of  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  nation. 

'Jlie  lowncis'  of  intereft  is  altnoft  an  infallible  iign  of  the 
flourifliing  flatc  of -a  people.  It  proves  the  encrqvfe  of  induftry, 
and  a  good  circulation  through  the  whole-  ftate,  to  little  lefs 
than  dcmonftration.  And  though  a  fudden  check  to  commerce 
niny  have  a  temporary  effeft  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  calily 
diftinguiflied  from  the  former.  Almoft  all  other  means  of 
afcertaining  the  quantity  of  trade  in  a  nation  are  very  fallacious. 
The  number  of  tons  of  ftiipping,  which  fome  have  recourfe  to 
for  that  purjx)fc,  afFords  a  very  imperfeft  rule  to  judge  of  the 
real  riches,  or  trade,  of  two  nations  ;  for  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  ditlerence  of  bulk  and  intrinfic  value  in  commodities. 

High  intereft  of  money  arifes  from  three  circumftances ;  a 
great  dcmaiul  for  borrowing;  #ttle  riches  to  fupply  that 
dem?nd  9  and  great  profits  arifing  from  commerce.  All  thofe 
t  ircunifirinccs  are  marks  of  a  fmail  advance  in  commerce  and 
indufrry.  In  a  ftate  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  intereft 
there  is  little  frugality,  and  therefore  borrowers  niuft  be  very 
luimerous;  whereas  traders,  having  gain  always  before  their 
eves  are  fhvhig.  In  a  monicd  intereft,  therefore,  there  is  a 
rrc'tt  numl>cr  of  lenders,  which  finks  tlic  rate  of  intereft.  It 
is  ncedltii  to  cno^uire,  with  refpeft  to  the  third  circumftancc, 

whether 
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whether  low  infercft  and  low  profits,  be  the  caufe;  or  which 
the  cffiiift.  They  both  arife  from  an  extcnfive  commerce,  and 
mutually  forward  each  other. 

This  ctrcumdance  clearly  (hews  the  low  (late  of  commerce  in 
ancient  times.  We  read  in  Lyfias  of  one  thoufand  per  cent. 
profit  being  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents  fent  to  no  greater 
a  diibmce  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic ;  nor  is  it  mentioned 
as  an  inflancc  of  exorbitant  profit.  Agreeably  to  this,  the 
intercil  of  money  was  high  in  ancient  times,  generairy  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent.  Where  there  is  an  extcnfive  trade,  merchants 
will  endeavour  to  underfell  one  another,  and  manage  every 
thing  in  the  cheapcft  manner  poffible,  fo  as  to  get  handfome 
fortunes  by  fmall  profits,  and  large  dealings. 

In  China  the  legal  intcrcft  of  money  is  tliirty  per  cent  *. 
This  is  faid  to  be  the  medium  between  the  rent  of  good  lands, 
and  the  gains  of  commerce  f .  But  the  iame  nuthorky  fays,  that 
m»ney  laid  out  on  lands  or  houfes,  brings  at  the  moft  ten  per 
cent  J.  Fifty  per  cent,  therefore,  muft  be  the  medium  profit 
of  commerce  in  that  country. 

Though  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  money  unemployed, 
and  particularly  a  fudden  acquifition  of  money,  may  for  a  time 
produce  a  lownefs  of  intereft,  as  was  the  c;ire  in  Spain  upon 
the  difcovery  of  America,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
where  there  is  much  moftey,  intereft  will  he  low.  The  circuni- 
^ances  mentioned  above  muft  be  taken  into  confidcration, 
Intereft  at  Batavia  is  ten  per  cent,  and  in  Jamraica  fix  per  cent, 
though  thofe  places  abound  more  in  coin  than  London  or 
Amfterdam. 

Whatever  occafions  the  hoarding  of  money  tends  to  Icflon 
the  rate  of  intereft.  General  frugality  has  the:  fame  eticcl.  In 
this  ftate  of  things,  many  will  be  able  to  lend,  and  few  will  be 
difpofed  to  borrow. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  more  rcafon  why  government 

fliould  fix  the  intereft  of  money,  than  the  price  of  any  other 

commodity.     The  real  value  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  thing 

clfe,  is  beft  found  by  the  \yant  of  it ;  and  to  this  government 

itielf  muft  confonil.     For,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  ftate 

•  Manoires  fur  la  Chinoi*,  toI  it,  p.  ^^6,      f  ^^'  P-  H^-      t  f.  »3?. 

muft 
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muft  always  give  the  price  at  which  the  money  holder  is'willing 
to  part  with  it.     England^  towards  the  ckrfe  of  the  kft  war» 
borrowed  at  much  more  than  legal  intereft,  though  it  was  no* 
minally  at  lefs  ^  for  the  mlnifters  gave  various  advantages  to  thofe 
who  were  willing  to  lend  them  money.    There  may  be  a  con- 
venience in  having  a  determinate  meaning  to  the  term  interifi^ 
where  it  is  not  defined  by  the  parties   themfelves*,   but  this 
fliould  be  as  nearly  as  pofiible  its  aAuai  value,  and  vary  with 
it.     When  perfons  want  money,  and  the  rate  of  intercft  is  low, 
they  muft  not  only  pay  the  real  value  of  it,  but  they  muft  likewife 
indemnify  the  lenders  for  the  rilk  they  run  in  breaking  the  law. 
As  money  is  a  reprefentative  of  commodities,  fo  biUs  are  a 
reprefentative  of  money )  and  as  money  is  of  no  ufe^  when  it 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  commodities,  fo  are  bills  of  no  i&fe, 
when  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  money.    But  llnce  the  va» 
lue  of  bills  with  refpe£t  to  money  is  fixed,  every  bill  reprefents 
a  certain  abfolute  fum,  and  the  proportion  between  money  and 
bills  is  not  variable,  like  the  proportion  between  money  and  com- 
modities.   There  is  no  danger  of  a  country  being  overftocked 
with  bills,  when  there  is  no  fraud  in  drawing  Aem ;  fince  no 
bill  is  drawn  unlefs  the  value  exprefled  in  it  be  forthcoming. 
The  only  danger,  arifes  from  perfons  promifing,  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  or  note,  more  than  they  may  be  able  to  pay  at  the  time 
promifed.     And  whife  a  man's  credit^  or  that  of  a  bank,  is 
good,  their  promiiTory  notes  will   circulate  exactly  like  ca£h» 
without  any  thing  being  reprefented  by  them.     But,  provided 
paper  credit,  public  or  private,  be  kept  within  tolerable  bounds, 
and  the  public   or  private  funds   be  able  to  anfwer  any  de- 
mands that  may  be  made  upon  them,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
-  obftruftion  to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  it.     It 
operates  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  increafe  of  money,  and  hath 
the  fame  effefts,  inpromoting  induftry,  and  bringing  about  a  more 
flourifhing  ftate  of  the  people.     But  then  this  can  never  be  the 
cafe  for  any  confiderablc  time,  and  in  any  eminent  degree,  ex- 
cept in  opulent  and  commercial  countries,  and  in  thofe  only  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  whole  people  is  inviolably  eftablifhed. 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire  acknowledges  the  importance  of  paper  credit,  when 
he  fays,  we  (viz.  the  French)  begin  to  form  funds  of  mortgage, 
as  among  the  Englifh ;  and  if  in  a  (late  purely  monarchical, 
thefe  circulatory  notes  could  be  introduced,  which  at  leaft 
double  the  wealth  of  £ngland>  the  adminiftration  of  France 
would  acquire  its  laft  degree  of  perfection. 

The  hidory  of  the  Miffifippi  fcheme  in  France,  and  that  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  in  England,  demonfkrate  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  the  too  great  exteniion  of  paper  credit.  It  is  not, 
however,  abfolutely  neceiTary,  though  it  be  inconvenient,  that 
there  be  adlual  cafh  in  every  country,  fufficieat  to  anfwcr  the  pa- 
per credit  of  it.  If  there  be  commodities  to  anfwer  it,  it  is  the 
fame  thing  in  fa£t.  In  that  cafe  notes  are  only  a  more  perifliable 
kind  of  money.  They  reprefent  commodities  immediately 
without  the  intervention  of  real  coin.  The  ftate  of  our  colo- 
nies in  North  America  demonftrates  this. 

It  is  faid  that  all  the  money,  which  our  North  American 
colonies  can  poffibly  get  centers  in  England  ;  fo  that  fcarce 
they,  or  any  of  our  American  colonies,  know  the  ufc  of  gold 
and  filvcr  paffing  in  current  payment.  .They  have  been  obliged 
to  invent  a  nominal  medium  of  exchange,  viz.  bills  ilFucd  by 
public  authority^  which  go  as  low  as  fixpeucc^  Tliis  paper 
money  ferves  all  the  common  ufes  of  gold  and  iilvcr  money  ; 
and  notwithftanding  this  feeniing  inconvenience,  thefe  people 
increafe  mod  aftoniihingly  in  numbers  and  riches,  being  fur- 
nifbed  with  a^  the  conveniencics  of  life,  capable  of  fitting  out 
fleets,  furniihing  and  feeding  armies,  and  all  without  gold  or 
iilver*.  The  Portuguefe  have  gold  and  diamonds  in  great 
quantities  in  Brafil,  but  the  people  are  few,  ill  fcd,  ^d  ill 
cloathad,  nor  are  they  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  furniihing  or 
maintaining  armies. 

It  may  not  be  imjvoper  in  this  place,  though  I  be  writing 
for  the  ufe  of  the  hiftoriun,  and  not  of  the  merchant,  to  give 
^  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  exchange^  as  tlxe  knowledge  of 

•  Thcfc  paragraphs  were  written  before  tl)c  American  war ;  hut  relating  to 
a  real  ftateof  thing's  formerly  exifUng,  tUey  are  of  the  fame  ufe  for  the  purpofc 
of  thefe  lct5hirc|. 

it 
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it  is  neceiTary  to  underftand  what  writers,  even  in  an  hiflorlcal 
view,  fay  upon  the  fubjcft. 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands  upoiK one  another, 
that  is,  when  neither  country  receives  more  goods  from  the 
other  than  what  it  returns  to  the  amount  of  in  its  own  com- 
modities, the  exchange  is  faid  to  be  at  par.  There  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  cafh  in  fuch  a  commerce  ;  a  pcrfon  who  wants  to  remit 
a  fum  of  money,  can  eadly  find  a  perfon  at  home  who  owes 
that  fum  abroad  ;  and  his  corrcfpondent  abroad  may  draw  upon 
him  payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each  country  in 
this  cafe  only  ferves  as  the  medium  of  computation  in  adjuft* 
inl^  the  value  of  commodities,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  or 
loft  by  the  ditlcrent  price  of  money  in  either  country.  For 
in  that  cafe,  the  value  of  every  piece  of  money  is  determined  by 
its  own  intrinfic  goodnefs  only. 

Suppofing  thefe  two  places  to  be  London  and  Amfterdam, 
and  the  circumftances'of  their  trade  to  change,  fo  that  the  mer- 
chants of  one  of  thefe  places,  e.  g.  I^ondon,  import  more  com- 
modities from  Amflcrdam  than  they  export  to  it,  a  balance  of 
c^afli  will  be  due  to  Amfterdam,  which  it  may  not  be  cafy  to  con- 
vey ;  and  there  v/lil  alwavs  be  more  merchants  in  London  who 
have  money  to  pay  at  Amfterdam,  than  there  will  be  who  have 
money  to  receive  there.  Confequently  a  merchant  at  Amfter- 
dam, where' there  are  many  bills  upon  I^ondon,  muft  pay  a  pre- 
mium to  have  thofe  bills  difcounted  \  whereas  the  few  bills  at 
Lbndon  upon  Amfterdam  will  bear  a  higher  price  than  their 
real  value,  on  account  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  want  fuch 
bills  having  money  to  pay  in  Amfterdam.  In  this  cafe,  die 
cxchan^',e  is  faid  to  be  hdnv  pur  at  London,  and  above  par  zt 
Aniftervlam. 

It  Is  plain  from  thefe  principles,  that  when  the  exchange  is 
below  par,  in  any  ftate,  that  ftate  lofcs  as  debtor  or  buyer,  and 
gains  as  creditor  and  feller.  There  is  therefore  an  additional  en- 
couragement to  exportation,  where  importation  has  been  cx- 
#eillve,  and  thcicfore  a  conftant  tendency  to  a  balance  of  the 

importation 
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importation  and  exportation  In  the  feveral  commercial  countries 
of  the  world. 

Lending  money,  as  well  as  paying  of  debts,  equally  turns 
the  exchange  againd  a  country,  which  ihews  that  the  exchange 
is  no  rule  for  judging  of  the  profperity  of  trade  *•    ' 

It  muft  be  underftood  that  this  account  of  exchange  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  profit  of  the  bankers.  They  only  ailiil 
merchants  in  negociating  their  bills,  and  muft  be  paid  for  their 
afliflance,  whether  the  perfons  who  employ  them  be  gainers  or 
lofers  by  their  dealings.  '  - 

*  Sir  James  ^Stvart*"!  ObferrattoDf,  vol  i.  p.  36: 
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LECTURE      LIV. 

The  Confequenca  of  a  fiouri/bing  State  of  Society  deduced.  Whett 
Kinds  of  Luxury  are  hurtful^  How  far  the  Country  in  nvbicb 
Luxury  prevails  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  SelfnUfence  or 
the  contrary.  The  Temper  of  Mind  in  iunurious  and  barbarous 
Ages  compared.  The  Mifvhiefs  of  Idienefs.  The  State  of  Fir- 
tue  in  the  earlier  and  later  Periods  of  moft  Hiftorits*  EffeSs  if 
large  capital  Cities.  The  dreadful  Confequence  of  a  total  dc" 
pravity  of  Manners.     Gaming.     Educutioti. 

jlVF  T  E  R  coniidering  the  attention  that  an  htftorian  ought 
to  give  to  agriculture^  commerce^  and  the  arts ;  which  are 
univerially  confidered  as  the  principal  means  of  raidng  all  llates 
to  their  greateft  perfedlion,  in  the  poflefTion  of  ail  the  neceflaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  that  is,  of  riches,  m  the  only  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  ^  we  are  naturally  led  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  confequences  of  this  happy  ftate,  at  which  all  mankind, 
and  all  nations,  are  aiming,  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  tem- 
pers and  manners  of  men  with  rcfpeft  to  virtue  and  vice,  and 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  thefe  afleftions  of  the  mind  upon 
the  outward  circumftances  of  a  people.  It  is  only  the  obfcrvation 
of  hiftorical  fadts  than  can  authorize  us  to  advance  any  thing 
with  certainty  upon  this  fubjeft. 

As  a  rich  and  flourifhing  ftate  of  fociety  is  the  objcft  of  all 
wife  policy,  it  were  aWiird  to  fuppofc  that  the  proper  ufe  of 
riches  was  neceflarily,  and  upon  the  whole,  hurtful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  The  more  conveniences  men  are  able  to  procure  to 
themfelves,  the  more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life, 
and  make  themfelves  and  others  hapjiy.  The  only  danger  to 
their  virtue,  and  their  intcreft  (which  always  coincide)  is,  left 
tkrougti  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  their  appetites,  men 
contract  difeafcs,  enfeeble  their  conftitutions,  and  ihorten  their 
lives.  The  gratification  of  their  taike  for  mere  ornament  in 
drefs;  equipage,  &?.  can  do  no  real  harm.     Wants  of  this  kind, 

more 
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more  than  all  our  wants,  promote  induftr^i  and  are  a  mod 
effe£hial  means  of  circulating  ^wealth.  The  vanity  of  the 
French  makes  them  induftrious,  whereas  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  makes  them  idle.  It  is  but  a  little  in  comparifon 
Chat  any  man  could  expend  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite 
only.  For  from  this  account  we  ought  to  exclude  thofe  expen- 
five  difhes,  which  vanity,  and  a  tafte  for  elegance  have  intro- 
duced. 

It  is  fald  that  the  French  baubles,  modes  and  follies  coft 
England,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  little  lefs  than  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  proportion.  But 
if  the  people  who  bought  thefe  fuperfluities  had  money  to  fpare 
for  the  purchafe  of  them,  what  harm  could  there  be  in  indulg- 
ing their  fancy  ?  Let  the  people  who  complain  of  fuch  trifles 
make  them  themfelves,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fale.  It  was 
very  abfurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  forbid  t^is  fubjefts  the  ufc 
of  gold  and  filver  ornaments,  as  if  Spain  had  been  an  indigent  . 
republic.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  reftrain  luxury  in  China,  bc- 
caufe  the  lands  are  barely  fufficient  to  maintain  their  inhal^i- 
tants.  Bi^t  it  were  better  to  have  fewer  people,  and  thofe  bet- 
ter accommodated. 

It  is  faid  that  Ih^ing  in  luxury  tends  to  make  men  effeminate 
and  cowardly.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  very  low  and  meagre 
diet,  is  incapable  of  giving  that  ftrength  of  body,  confequently 
that  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  is  derived  from  what  is  called 
better  living.  Inclemency  of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  will  certainly  be  bcft  borne  by  thofe  who  have  'been 
nioft  ufcd  to  bear  them.  But  as  natural  courage  depends  on 
bodily  ftrength,  and  the  motive  which  men  have  to  exert  it, 
furely  more  fpirit  and  courage  may  be  expefted  from  a  man  who. 
has  had  good  nourifhment,  and  who  has  fomething  to  defend, 
than  from  one  who  is  almoft  ftarved,  and  who  has  little  or  no- 
thing to  fight  for.  The  Englifh  common  people  may  be 
termed  rich  and  luxurious  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  France ;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  general,  they 
have  both  mpre  ftrength  of  body,  and  more  true  courage,  than 
they* 

Beiidesi 
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Bciides,  in  a  coantry  where  there  are-niore  ricfaes>  there 
may  generally  be  expcftcd  more  improvements  of  all  kmds^ 
and  confequemly  n>ore  hwwituige.  And  knowledge  employed 
in  defence  of  the  Aatc  is,  in  ctFec^t,  an  addition  of  power. 
Thus  the  RomanSj  by  their  difcipline  and  ikill  in  war,  held  out 
many  centuries  againll  the  hardy,  but  ignorant  favages  of  the 
North, 

High  living,  indeed,  certainly  enfeebles  the  body,  and  it  b 
the  fource  of  many  other  evils.  But  it  is  far  preferable  to  a 
ftate  of  idlenefs,  and  J)arbarity,  which  is  generally  the  alter* 
native  of  it.  In  a  people  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  luxury  there 
is  never  found  that  treachery,  and  cruelty, .  which  characterize 
aliiiod  all  uncivilized  and  barbarous  ilates ;  but  commonly  a 
higher  and  juiler  fcnfe  of  honour,  and  a  greater  humanity  of 
temper.  Between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars,  when  the 
conilitution  of  Rome  was  moil  perfe^,  the  praiStice  of  poifoning 
was  fo  common,  that  during  one  fcaibn,  it  is  faid,  the  praetor 
puniilied  capitally  for  this  crime  about  three  thoufand  pcribns  in 
one  part  of  Italy. 

As  to  the  fondncfs  for  money,  which  is  one  great  caufc 
of  rapacious  and  unjud  methods  of  obtaining  it,  and  conie- 
quently  of  much  vice  and  wickednefs,  that  rouft  be  equal, 
where  there  are  equal  opportunities  of  knowing  the  ufe  of 
it.  A  porter,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  not  lefs  greedy,  of  money, 
which  he  fpends  on  bacpn  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier,  who  pur-r 
chafes  champaign  and  ortolons.  Nothing  can  reflraii^  a  love  of 
mouey  but  a  !enfe  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  may  rea(bnably 
be  cxpecfted  to  abound  moil  in  an  age  of  luxury  aqd  knowledge^ 
In  Poland,  where  there  are  the  fewctt  arts  and  improvements  of 
any  kind,  venality  and  corruption  prevail  to  tlie  greateft  degree 
imaginable ;  and  in  Liigland  tlic  elctlors  are  n^ore  corrupt  dian 
the  clc6ted. 

With  rcfpe(Sl:  even  to  a  tafte  for  ori^ament,  that  innocent  and 
re;\]ly  u-fcful  branch  of  luxury,  it  appears  to  be  every  where  equal 
to  its  power  of  ihewing  itlclf.  The  Hottentot  is  as  proud  of  Ms 
bladder  fiUtcritd  to  his  Iv^ir,  as  the  Kuropean  of  any  ornameut 
he  can  put  on.  The  native  Americans  carry  tliclr  tafte  for  orna- 
ment 
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ment  to  the  moft  ridiculous  contrivances.  Both  their  women, 
^nd  even  their  men,  v/ere  found  with  plates  of  gold  hanging 
from  their  nofes  upon  their  upper  lips. 

Idlenefs  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  moft  dcftruftivc  vices.  It 
has  therefore  been  the  objeft  of  every  good  ftatefman  to  keep 
the  bulk  of  the  people  as  much  as  ^wffible  fully  employed. 
The  Romans  always  feverely  felt  the  effe^h  of  a  difbanded  army ; 
and  the  prodigious  increafe  of  robberies,  and  public  violence  of 
all  kinds,  is  always  the  confequence  of  the  like  event  with  us. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  a  great  number  of  livery-fervants,  who  arc 
both  idle  and  vicious,  and  have  little  to  do,  are  a  great  nulfimce 
to  focicty.  The  unbounded  violence  of  the  feudal  times  wras 
committed  by  men  who  had  hardly  any  thing  elfe  to  do, 
Almoft  all  the  diforders  of  the  Roman  ftate,  towards  the  decline 
of  the  republic,  may  alfo  be  afcribed  to  the  abfolute  idleneft 
of  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  They  were  maintained 
by  diftributions  of  corn,  for  which  they  paid  nothing.  Con- 
fcquemtly  all  tillage  and  huibandry  was  neglcf^ed,  and  they 
were  at  liberty  for  any  a6l  of  violence  they  could  be  inftigatcd 
to.  For  the  fame  reafon  many  holidays  arc  very  hurtful  to 
the  ftate,  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at  Athens,  that  ex- 
cufed  a  man  from  maintaining  his  father  if  he  had  taught  him 
no  trade. 

Many  ftates  in  the  early  period  of  their  hiftory  have  been  re-  - 
markable  for  their  frugality  and  virtue,  which,  in  confequence 
of  becoming  rich,  have  become  abandoned  to  vices  of  all  kinds. 
The  difference  may  chiefly  be  afcribed  to  their  conftant  employ- 
ment, and  an  equality  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  former  cafe. 
This  latter  circumftance  is  of  confiderable  confequence.  Where 
there  are  no  perfons  of  over-grown  fortunes,  there  is  nothing 
greatly  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  envy,  and  emulation,  of  ambition, 
and  rapacioufnefs,  ^through  the  influence  of  which  men  over- 
come their  natural  avcrfion  to  other  vices.  In  the  early  times 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  an  hcirefs^might  fafely  be  trufttd 
with  her  nearcft  relation ;  but  when  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
were  changed,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  that  law.  In  the 
former,  comparatively  happy  period,  tjie  people  did  not  even 

make 
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make  ufe  of  the  power  they  haul  contended  foTf  of  chufing  their 
magiftrates  from  their  own  body }  hut  afterwards  they  abuied 
that,  and  every  power. 

Obferrations  fimilar  to  thefe  may  be  made  concerning  the 
fucceflion  of  princes  in  moft  empires.  The  kings  of  all  the 
twenty«two  dynailies  in  China,  began  with  a  v^orous  appli« 
cation  to  buiinefs  ^  but  their  fucceflbrs  grew  daily  more  and 
more  e&minate,  till  at  laft  they  were  dethroned  by  fomeentcr- 
priHng  ufurper. 

The  largepefs  of  capital  cities  is  alfo  a  great  means  of  .pro* 
moting  the  moft  deftru6tive  luxary.  In  ihort,  luxury  m^y  be 
faid  to  be  in  proportion  to  this  circumftancc^  together  with 
the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the  riches  of  a  ftate.  When 
perfons  who  have  wealth  at  their  command  live  near  together^ 
they  are  conftantly  and  unavoidably  a£tuated  by  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  to  go  beyond  one  another,  in  every  article  of  ex- 
travagance and  expence.  And  confidering  how  many  pmdent 
methods  there  are  of  diftributing  money,  without  encouraging 
idlenefs,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  much  of  it .  iboidd  be 
fquandered  away  to  fo  little  purpofe*  The  fame  case  and  toil 
which  would  raifc  a  dilh  of  peas  at  Chriftmas,  would  give  bread 
to  a  whole  family  during  6x  months. 

The  confequence  of  abfolute  corruption  and  profligacy  of 
manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It  is  inconfiftent  with  the  very 
being  of  civil  fociety.  Where  the  paffion  for  wealth,  as  the 
means  of  luxury,  is  fuperior  to  every  other  aflbAion,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  a  man  lliould  fometimes  think  it  his  intereft  to  facri- 
fice  his  country,  and  every  principle  of  honour  and  confcience^ 
to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  praAice  of  gaming  is  the 
greateft  incentive  of  avarice,  profuOon,  and  profligacy  of  everf 
kind.  A  man  who  has  gained  an  eftate  by  the  turn  of  a  die 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  ufe  it  with  the  fame  moderation  and 
prudence,  as  if  he  had  acquired  it  by  his  own  induftry  ^  and  a 
man  who  lofes  an  eilate  by  the  fame  means  fekbm  finds  himfelf 
difpofed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  any  other ;  at  leaft^ 
any  more  honourable.    His  mind  is  then  ready  to  catch  at  wf 
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method  which  will  enable  him  to  repair  his  fortune  as  expedi- 
tioufly  as  he  loft  it :  and  if  bribery  and  corruption  be  neceflary, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  he  will  not  make  much  fcruple  of  them. 

There  is  no  e&^al  method  of  reftraining  vice  of  all  kinds  but 
by  early  and  deeply  inculcating  the  principles  of  integrityi  ho- 
nouT)  and  religion,  on  the  minds  of  youth  in  a  fevere  and  vir- 
tuous education.  After  this  they  will  hardly  be  feduced  very 
foon ;  and  when  fobriety  and  virtue  are  become  habitual  to  them, 
they  will  both  find  their  greateft  fatisfaAion  in  fuch  a  life  here^ 
and  conceive  the  nobleft  and  bf^ft  founded  hopas  of  hapfMneis 
from  it  hereafter.  And  (notwithftanding  the  advantages  which 
indiredly  accrue  from  vice  and  folly)  men  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, who  a&  upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and 
con&ientioufly  make  their  power  ibbiervient  to  the  good  of  their 
country, .  are  the  men  who  are  the  greateft  honour  to  human  na- 
ture, and  the  greateft  blei&ng  to  human  focieties. 
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LECTURE      LV- 

Ti^  Impcrianct  of  an  jffient'wn  to  UJfer  Things  than  thofe  Sf- 
courfid  of  above.  Infiutnee  of  Pollietiefs  in  a  State.  Man" 
ners  of  the  Ancients.  What  Form  of  Government  is  mofifa^ 
votnrable  to  Polttenefs.  State  <f  Diverftom  among  the  Greds 
and  Romans.  The  Influence  of  domeftlc  Slavery  on  the  Minds 
ef  the  Ancients.  Manners  of  the  Feudal  Times.  The  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  Politenefs  in  Europe.  The  Confeqtunce  of  a 
free  Intercourfe  between  the  Sexes.  The  Reafon  of  the  high  Dif 
tinclioti  with  which  the  Fetnale  Sex  is  treated  in  Europe.  How 
far  the  Laws  which  regulate  the  Treatment  of  Women  depend 
upon  the  CUtnate  of  Countries.  Treatment  of  Women  in  the  Enfl^ 
among  the  Greeks^  Romans^  and  barbarous  Nations. 

X  H  E  fources  of  general  happinefs  in  a  ftatc  muft  not  al- 
ways be  looked  for  in  fuch  ftriklng  circumftances,  as  govern- 
ment, religion,  laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  though  an  attention 
to  thefc  be  allowed  to  be  the  nioft  effential  in  a  well  regulated 
ftiite.     Allowing  thefe  requifites  to  profperity  to  be  in  the  bcft 
condition  imaginable,  we  muft  wait  till  wc  have  taken  a  nearer 
view  of  a  people,  in  private  and  domeftic  life,  before  we  can 
jullly  pronounce  whether  they  really  enjoy  their  fituation,  or 
not.  We  muft  not  infer  that,  becaufe  men's  liberty  and  property 
are  fecure,  and  in  a  way  of  being  advanced,  they  therefore 
arc  happy.     We  muft  alfj  infpeft  their  prevailing  manners  and 
cuftoms,  confider  the  terms  upon  which  common  acquaintance 
live' and  converfe  together,  and  particularly  in  what  manner 
the  two  fexes  behave  to  one  another.  Other  objefts  of  attention 
are  fuch  as  may  more  properly  be  faid  to  guard  againft  unhap- 
pincfs.     Thefe  are  the  things  which  aftually  imj-art  the  chief 
pleafures  that  fweeten   the  cup  of  life,  which  diffufe  a  fpirit  of 
iheerfulnefs  over  foclety^and  give  a  rcliih  to  all  the  advantages 

of  it. 
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'  Both  hiftory  and  experience  inform  us,  that  mankind  2xt 
naturally  felfifli,  fcnfual,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  favage^ 
and  yet  without  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  humanity,  and  con* 
defcenfion  there  can  be  no  good  harmony  and  confidence  in 
fociety.  Society,  therefore,  can  never  arrive  at  perfection  till 
thoie  vices  to  which  men  are  moit  prone  be  either  eradicated,  or 
difguifed,  and  the  oppofite  virtues  either  acquired,  or  counter- 
feited.  Abfolutely  to  eradicate  vices,  and  acquire  virtues,  it 
not  to  be  expelled  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  is  happy, 
therefore,  when,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency  and  honour,  they 
learn  the  art  of  preferving  the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if 
that  ^appearance  be  habitual,  and  uniform,  it  will  have  nearly 
the  fame  effect  in  fociety ;  though  the  virtues  themfelves  would 
enable  a  perfon  to  contribute  to  the  happineis  of  others  with  ht 
lefs  pain,  and  mortification  to  himielL 

Trxxt  poRienefo  is  the  art  of  ieemtng  to  be  habitually  influenced 
by  thofe  virtues,  and  good  difpofitions  of  mind,  which  moft 
contribute  to  the  ea(e  and  the  pleafure  of  thoie  we  c;onver{c 
with.  And  wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propenfity 
to  any  vice,  or  any  quality  diiagreeable- to  others,  refined  good 
breeding  has  taught  them  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppofite  fide» 
and  to  preferve  the  appearance  oi  fentiments  quite  contrary  to 
thofe  they  are  naturally  inclined  to. 

The  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  comparatively  of  true 
politenefs,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  they  had  but  little 
enjoyment  of  fociety.  The  fcurrility,  and  obfcenity,  which 
appear  in  the  moft  admired  Greek  and  Latin  writers  is 
abominable.  That  they  had  no  idea  of  politenefs  properly  fb 
called,  may  be  feen  by  another  circumflance.  When  any  thing 
is  cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a  fcience,  or  a  branch  of 
virtue,  its  minute  diftinftions  and  fubdivifions  open  themfelves 
to  view,  and  are  univerfally  obferved*  Thus  with  us,  a  fenf«  ' 
of  honour  and  virtue  are  two  things ;  with  the  ancients 
they  were  the  fame :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  with  them 
they  were  little  cultivated  or  underflood  \  and  that  politenefSf 
which  depends  very  much  on  a  nice  fenfe  of  hoootir,  as  diiftinA 
firom  virtue,  could  hardly  be  kaiown  to  tl^em.  All  the  polite* 
nefa  and  civility  which  the  ancients  ar^Yttl  »t  was  derived  fron^ 
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.,  books  and  ftudj..   It  was  a  faymg  of  Menander,  that  it  was iu»t 
in  the  power  of  the  gods  to  make  a  foldier  polite.    So  difoent 
were  their  notions  of  politenefs  from  ours. 
«     Indeed)  the  equality  of  popular  ftates  is  very  unEivourable  to 
.  politenefs.    The  haughty  republican  who  b  conftantly  engaged 
in  a  fierce  contention  for  his  own  prerogatiyes>  is  not  likely 
to.  acquire  a  habit    of  condefcenfion  to- others ^   whereas  in 
,.  monarchies,  where  all  the  members  of  the  ftate  are  more  de- 
pendent on  one  another,  and  efpecially  in  European  monarchies, 
where  even  the  prince  himfelf  is  dependent  on  the  people,  an 
habitual  deiire  of  pleafing  is  naturally  generated,  in  which  all  ap- 
pearance of  fehifhnefs,  and  every  unfociable  difpoiition  entirely 
vanifhes,  and  every  one  feems  to  have  no  other  objeA  than  the 
cafe  and  pleafiire  of  others. 

The  perfe<ftion  of  complaifancc  (though  perhaps  not  proper 
p^lttenefs)  is  no  where  to  be  feen  but  in  China.  There,  far  from 
•being  confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  even  the  loweft 
orders  of  the  people  are  actuated  by  it.  The  many  forms  which 
•muft  be  obferved  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life,  and  which 
muft  be  all  broken  through  before  perfons  can  quarrel  with  one 
another,  contribute  not  a  little  to  preferve  the  profound  tran- 
quillity which  reigns  through  the  whole  of  tbat  vaft  empire. 
The  epocha  of  all  the  politenefs  the  Romans  ever  had  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  power. 

Since,  however,  tlte  members  of  every  republic  are,  in  faA^ 
clofely  cQnne£ted  with,  and  dependent  upon,  one  another,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  the  intereft  of  all  who  are  candidates  for  office 
and  power  to  court  the  good  opinion  of  the  loweft  vulgar,  I  do 
not  clearly  fee  why  complaifance  (hould  not  gain  ground,  and 
become  habitual,  in  a  popular  ftate ;  though  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  that  kisid  of  complaifance  which  is  acquired  by 
courting,  and  adapting  one's  felf  to  the  tafte  of  the  populace,  is 
Tery  different  from  that  complaifance  which  is  acquired  by  man's 
ftudying  to  recommend  himfelf  to,  his  fuperiors.  It  is  certain, 
however^  that  it  was  not  the  form  of  their  government  only  that 
kept  the  Romans  fo  long  ftrangers  to  true  politenefs. 

The  Romans  had  none  of  thofe  diverfions  and  amufements, 
irhich,  though  they  contribute  to  the  diffipation  of  our  ^e, 
•►      »  .     *  do 
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do  greatly  promote  the  huxnanxzation  of  our  manners.  They 
had  no  vifiting  days,  no  balls,  no  affemblies  of  noblemen  and 
peripns  of  diftindion  at  ladies  hoofes.  The  women  (aw  each 
other  only  at  the  fhews,  the  theatres,  and  the  entertainments 
begun  by  Nero.  Even  plays  were  feldom  exhibited  at  Rome 
incompariibn  of  what  they  are  with  us.  They  were  more 
frequent  indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen  were  not  aftramed 
to  dance,  or  even  to  appear  upon  the  ftage  themfelves  \  and 
where  the  manners  of  the  people  were  infinitely  more  agreeable 
thaa  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  who  were  afhamed  of 
dancing,  and  who  took  pleafure  in  nothing  but  manly  exercifes^ 
fliews  of  gladiators,  and  wild  beafts. 

The  practice  of  domeftic  flavery  could  not  fail  to  give  a 
favage  turn  to  the  difpofition  of  the  free-born  antients,  and 
particularly  of  the  Romans  in  their  later  times,  when  they 
made  fo  much  of  flaves.  What  humanity  and  delicacy  of 
fentiment  could  be  expeded  from  a  people  who  were  not 
alhamed  to  fufier  their  old  and  ufelefs  flaves,  when  worn  out 
in  their  fervice,  to  ftarve  on  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  as  was 
the  common  practice  at  Rome  ?  It  was  a  profefled  maxim  of 
the  elder  Cato  to  fell  his  fuperannuated  flaves  at  any  price^ 
rather  than  maintain  what  he  efteemed  an  ufelefs  burden.  A 
chained  flave  for  a  porter  was  a  common  fight  at  Rome.  Vidius 
Pollio  ufed  to  throw  his  flaves  who  had  difbbliged  him  into  his 
fifli-ponds,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets.  In  the  Roman 
laws  flaves  were  always  confidcred,  not  as  m^/r,  having  any 
rights  of  their  own,  but  as  res,  the  mere  property  of  their 
mafters. 

The  feudal  times,  which  fucceeded  the  Roman  empire,  were 
as  little  favourable  to  politenefs,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of 
ibciety.  The  firft  dawnings  of  politenefs  in  later  times  ap- 
peared at  Florence,  about  the  age  of  Petrarch.  It  was  more 
confpicuous  in  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Pope  Leo.  It  then  made  fome  figure  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  during  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  that  monarchy ;  but 
received  its  laft  improvements  in  France,  in  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  French  are  now 
thought  to  have  in  a  great  meafure  perfefted  Cl^U  artj  the  moft 
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agreeable  of  aU  others,  FaH  ie  vivre^  the  art  of  fodety  and 
converfation ;  and  they  have  the  fatisfaAion  of  feebg  their 
tafle  for  politenefs,  luxuiyi  and  eotertainmentsi  followed  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  which  they  may  look  upon  as  their  own 
forming. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  Voltaire  fays,  the  minds  of  men 
were  generally  grofs  and  uncultivated  i  a  favage  pedantry  four ed 
the  minds  of  all  the  public  bodies  appointed  for  the  education 
of  youth,  and  even  thofe  of  the  magiftracy.  It  was  only  under 
the  adminiftration  of  Richlieu  that  the  French  began  to  make 
themfelves  efteemed  every  where  by  their  agreeable  and  polite 
manners,  though  that  great  minifter  himfelf  lived  to  fee  but 
little  more  than  the  dawnings  of  the  prefent  ijplendor  of  his 
nation.  He  had  given  balls,  fays  the  fame  writer,  but  they 
were  without  tafte,  as  were  all  the  entertalnipents  before  his 
time.  The  French,  who  have  fince  carried  the  art  of  dancing 
to  perfe£lion,  bad  only  a  few  SpanlOi  dances  in  the  minority  of 
Lfwb  XIV.  as  the  faraband,  the  courante,  &c.  though  the 
French  vivacity,  and  regard  for  the  fair  fex,  were  taken  notice  of 
in  a  much  earlier  period.  And  one  may  almod  judge  of  the 
politenefs  of  a  people,  and  of  all  refinements  in  their  behaviour, 
from  this  fingle  circumftance,  viz.  the  treatment  of  women 
amon^them. 

Where  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  is  opeb,  it  is  im- 
poffible  but  that  there  fhould  be  a  mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  which 
will  give  the  male  fex  a  foftnefs  of  temper,  and  tcndernefs  of 
fentiment,  which  they  could  never  have  acquired  by  converfing 
with  tlieir  own  fex  only,  and  without  which,  the  temper  and 
manners  even  of  the  females  could  not  have  been  the  mod 
lovely  and  engaging.  And,  indeed,  the  feeds  of  politenefs, 
though  they  were  longburied  in  the  barbarity|of  the  feudal  cuftoms 
(when  a  woman  might  be  fecn  waiting  whole  dap  in  a  church 
till  the  vaflal,  to  whom  the  feudal  lord  had  prefentcd  her,  either 
married  her,  or  compounded)  may  be  difcovered  in  the  earlieft 
cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  northern  nations.  The  Scythians  and 
the  Goths  nc\'er  thought  of  depriving  women  of  their  liberty, 

but 
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but  made  them' equal  with  themfclvcs.     A  fine  for  injuring  a 
woman  was  double  for  the  fame  injTiry  done  to  a  man. 

Some,  however,  (ay  that  the  very  high  diftinflion  with  which 
the  fex  is  treated!  in  Europe  is  to  be  looked  for  from  another 
quarter.  They  fay,  that  a  notion  of  African  extra^ion  got 
footing  in  Spain,  that  womez\,  being  the  ornaments  of  the 
world,  were  to  be  adored,  and  that  the  fchools  of  regulated 
gallantry,  which  among  the  Arabs  and  Moors  were  conneAed 
with  their  original  inftitutions,  found  a  ready  reception  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  even  improved  its  forms  and  ceremonieSf 
and  communicated  them  to  all  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  the 
embellifhments  of  the  Arabian  compoiitions  are  adventures^ 
fcftivals  and  heroic  feafts,  in  jhe  caufe  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  direft  fhe  treatment  of  womexi 
depend  very  much  upon  the  climate  of  a  country,  fo  that  fome 
nations  are  deprived  by  nature  of  the  very  means  of  politenefs.  . 
In  warm  climates  men's  pafilons  are  certainly  more  violent  than 
in  thofe  which  are  cold  or  temperate.  This  is  very  evident 
with  refpe^l  to  Spain^  and  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia. 
The  claiUcal  books  of  China  conflder  it  as  a  miracle  that  a  man 
ihouid  find  a  woman  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  a  houfe, 
and  not  ofier  violence  to  her.  And  when  love  goes  beyond  a 
Certain  pitch  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free 
ihtercourfe  between  the  fexes,  on  which  the  politenefs  of  a 
nation  will  always  depend^  fo  that  nations  in  temperate  climates 
ftand  the  faireft  chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  pioft  other  kinds 
of  improvement.  ^  ^ 

It  muft  likewife  be  confidered,  that  in  hot  countries  women 
are  tiiarriagable  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  before 
their  underflandings  can  have  ripened,  and  confequently  before 
they  can  have  acquired  any  influence,  and  that  they  are  generally 
paft  child-bearing,  and  have  out-lived  all  their  charms,  about 
thirty,  when  their  underftandings  are  in  perfcftion.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  women  are  only  conildered  as  the  obje<fb  of 
pleafure  and  luxury,  and  not  as  the  partakers  and  promoters  of  it. 

In  the  Eaft,  women,  being  born  (laves,  have  feldom  any 
education.  They  never  appear  at  entertainments,  they  impart 
no  cheerfulnefs  to  their  matter's  heart,  nor  introduce  gaiety  into 

the 
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the  public  manners,  but  are  always  ftriftly  guarded  by  eunuchs 
as  the  mere  property  of  the  men.  In  Pcrfia,  fays  Mr.  Chardin, 
they  give  the  women  their  cloaths,  as  if  they  were  children. 
Indeed,  it  were  highly  imprudent  in  thofe  countries  to  coniidar 
the  women  in  any  other  light,  or  to  give  them  more  liberty.  In 
Tu  key,  Perfia,  Indoftan,  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  women 
are  ftriaiy  confined,  their  morals  are  admirable  j  whereas  in  the 
Indies,  and  other  places  where  the  civil  government  is  not  fo 
regular,  men  cannot  attend  to  the  morals  of  their  wives,  their 
irregu'arities  are  faid  to  be  very  great. 

It  is  a  happinefs,  fays  Montefquieu,  to  live  in  a  country  where 
t^e  ch  irns  of  the  fair  fcx  pobih  fociety,  and  where  the  women, 
p  efcrvin^  themfelves  for  their  hufbands,  ferve  for  the  amufc- 
meat  of  ail. 

Ihe  Arhehians  derived  confiderable  advantage  even  from  their 
courtezans  who  had  had  a  good  education.  The  houfes  were 
reforted  ^o  by  the  firft  men  in  the  commonwealth,  and  fome  of 
their  ^reat  0  ^atefmen,  and  beft  orators,  are  faid  to  have  de« 
rived  tueir  fincft  accompliihments  from  their  converfation.  The 
hiftor«  of  Pericles  and  Afpafia  is  well  known.  The  like  advan- 
tages couM  not  be  derived  from  the  company  of  the  free  bom 
Athenians.  No  woman  of  character  among  the  Greeks  ever 
t^nverfed  with  any  perfons '  but  thofe  of  her  own  family,  and 
in  that  they  were  confined  to  the  moft  remote  apartment  of  the 
houO^,  where  the  men  had  no  accefs.  As  for  the  Romans, 
what  delicacy  eould  we  expeft  from  them,  when  divorces  were 
fo  eafy  and  cuftomary  amongft  them,  as  almoft  amounted  to  a 
lending  and  ^changing  of  their  wives ;  a^  Cato  is  faid  to  have 
parted  with  his  to  Hortenfius.  As  well  almoft  might  we  expcA 
delicacy  or  politeneis  from  our  ancedors  the  Britons,  with  whom 
it  is  iaid  to  have  been  cuflomary  for  ten  or  a  dozen  men  to  ^ive 
together,  having  their  wives  and  children  in  common. 

In  all  ancient  nations,  and  early  times,  we  read  of  men  giving 
money  for  their  wives,  inftead  of  receiving  portions  with  them  ; 
a  plain  mark  in  how  unfavourable  a  light,  with  refpe£b  to 
politenefs,  they  were  confidered.  They  were  not  treated  as  the 
companbns,  but  as  the  property,  and  ferving  for  the  convenience, 
of  their  hufbands* 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE       LVL 

The  Influence  of  Religion  on  Civil  Society.  In  what  Circumftances 
it  has  thegreateft  Force.  The  life  of  it  in  States.  Advantages 
refulting  from  Chriftianity  in  Europe.  Ahufes  of  Religion.  Of 
Oaths.  Toleration  and  Perfecution.  In  what  Circumflances 
mofl  violent.  EffeEls  of  Superfitiony  efpecially  in  uncivilised 
Countries.  Human  Sacrifices.  3  he  Connexion  tf  Modes  of 
Religipn  with  Forms  of  G^vernmenU 

JNeXT  to  the  forms'  of  government,  and  the  fubjcft  of 
laws,  the  influence  of  religion  on  civil  fociety  irannot  £iil  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  i  an4  legiflators, 
and  minifters  of  ftate  have  too  often  found  it  one  of  the  moljk 
powerful  joftruments  of  civil  policy ;  the  hiftory  of  almofl:  every 
country  affording  inftances  of  its  bping  either  an  c:fLceUent  ally 
tq  the  power  of  the  civil  n^agiftrate^  or  the  moft  dangerous  rival 
h^  can  have.  By  religion  I  here  mean,  in  gener^l^  that  principle 
by  which  m^  are  influenced  by  th^  dread  of  evil,  or  the  hope 
of  reward,  from  unknown  and  inyiflble  caufe$  *,  whether  the 
good  or  the  evi)  be  expeAed  to  take  place  in  this  world,  or  in> 
another;  which  comprehends  enthufiafm,  fuperftitipni  ^nd  every, 
other  fpecies  of  falfc  religion ,  as  we^  as  the  true. 

Hiftory  exhibits  the  moft  frequf^nt  and  the  xno1\  ftriking 
inftances  of  the  power  of  f his  principle  in  barbarous  nations  i 
and  therefore,  if  properly  applied,  it  comes  mpf^  ffpafonably  in, 
aid  of  the  imperfefl:  ftate  of  govenomcnt  in  tho/e  cqpntries. 
The  notion  which  prevailed  in  the  barbarous  tinges  of  Greece, 
that  the  ghofts  of  deceafed  perfons  haunted  their  murd^ers,^ 
muft  have  had  a  confiderable.effeA  to  prevent  tbofe  violences. 
The  fuperftition  with  -which  the  rights  of  hofpit^ity  are  ob- 
ferved  in  uncivilized  countries,  is  of  the  fame  nature.  The 
ftrong  propenfity  to  fuperftition  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  was 
a  great  means  of  keeping  the  boifterous  fpirits  of  the  Romans  in- 
tolerable 
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tolerable  order,  in  fb  Unbalanced  a  conftitution  as  thdrs  wzs^ 
Of  this  there  are  upon  record  federal  remarkable  inftances. 
When  the  tribunes  oppofed  Q^Ctncinnatus  in  railing  an  army, 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
with  views  which  were  known  to  be  oppofite  to  the  intereft  of 
the  people  -,  the  old  general  cried  out,  <^  Let  all  thofe  who  took 
«<  the  oath  to  the  conful  the  preceding  year  march  immediately 
«<  under  my  ftandard/  and  they  tnftamly  obeyed.  It  was  not 
even  in  the  power  of  the  tribunes  to  perfuade  them  they  were 
pot  bound  by  that  oath. 

With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations  in  a  ftate  equally 
barbarous,  the  obligation  of  religion  was  generally  much 
ftrongerthan  that  of  the  plaineft  dilates  of  morals.  When 
the  Roman  commons  at  one  time  formed  a  defign  to  retire  to  the 
iacred  mount,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate  and  confuls,  they 
ierionfly  propofed  to  kill  one  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  they 
imagined  that  otherwife  they  fhould  be  bound  by  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  him.  The  reafon  why  people  in  barbarous  countries, 
and  unformed  governments,  are  more  liable  than  others  to  the 
influence  of  religion  or  fuperilition,  equally  afieAs  all  people 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  nature,  and  are  fubjeA  to  a  great 
variety  of  fortune  and  unforeieen  ill  accidents,  depending  upon 
unknown  and  uncertain  caufes.  This  may  eafily  be  obferved 
even  in  gamefters,  though  the  greateft  free-thinkers,  and  the 
moCt  irreligious  of  all  mankind  in  moft  refpeds.  What  iscurfing 
their  ill  luck,  lb  emphatically  and  eameftly  as  they  often  do» 
Init  a  fpecies  of  fuperftition  ? 

The  u(e  of  religion  to  a  ftate  is  moft  clearly  feen  in  the 
courage  of  the  firft  Saracens,  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear 
death,  nay  exulted  in  the  very  hce  of  it,  from  the  belief  that 
the  joys  of  Paradife  were  the  certain  and  immediate  reward  of 
all  who  4i^  >n  battle.  The  fuperftition  of  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Rc»nans  often  checked  and  reftrained  their  martial  courage 
liM*  a  time,  but  it  made  it  regular  and  firm  when  it  was  exerted. 
The  Lacedemonians  would  never  march  till  after  the  full  moon, 
nor  would  they  fight  a^  the  battle  of  Plataea  tiU  the  faoifices 
were  £ivourable|  though  they*  were  drawn  up  in  their  ranks 

ready 
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ready  for  the  engagement,  and  the  enemy  were  ready  to  cut 
them  to  pieces.  But  no  fooner  did  the  priefts  allow  them  the 
ufe  of  their  irmS|  than  their  (hock  was  irrefii^ible.  In  Turkey 
it  is  from  religion  that  the  people  derive  their  greateft  reverence 
lor  the  prince,  which  cuts  off  ail  hopes  from  every  other  family 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crowni  and  is  a  great  means  of  preierving 
tranquillity  in  that  vaft  and  ilUgovemed  empire. 
,  Thefe  happy  effe^  of  religion  cpindde  with,  and  fecond, 
the  Tiews  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  But  religion  has  often 
operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  beft  intercfts  of  mankind, 
independently  of,  and  in  contradi^on  to,  the  views  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  It  has  been  of  excellent  ufe  to  reftrain 
the  extravagance  of  defpotic  power  in  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  What  would  have  become  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  fays  Montefquieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  religion  i 
And  for  this  reafon,  he  fays  (what  was  mentioned  before  in 
another  view)  that  if  the  Engliih  ever  be  flaves,  they  will  be 
the  greateft  flaves.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Humes,  that 
the  precious  fparks  of  liberty  were  kindled  and  prcferved  by  the 
puritans  in  England,  and  that  <<  it  is  to  this  feA,  whofe  principles . 
«  appear  fo  frivolous,  and  whofe  habits  fo  ridictilous,  that  the 
«  Engliih  owe  the  whol^  fr^dom  of  their  conftitution.*'  Wc 
fhatt  take  the  compliment,  and  defpife  the  refledion. 

The  capital  advantage  derived  from  chriftbnity  in  this  weftern 
part  of  the  world  is  the  total  abolition  of  flavery,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  raifing  men's  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  human 
fpecies.  After  the  introdu^on  of  chriftianity  into  the  Roman 
empire,  every  law  which  was  made  relating  to  flaves  was  in 
favour  of  them»  till  at  laft  all  the  fubje^b  of  the  empire  were 
reckoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  chriftianity  is  almoft  incompatible  with  abfolute 
defpotic  power,  both  in^fovereigns  and  private  perfons.  It 
has,  fays  Montefquieu,  prevented  defpotifm  from  being  efta- 
blifhed  in  Ethiopia,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  largenefs  of  the  empire,  and  its  fituation  in  the  midft  of 
African  defpotic  ftates. 

We 
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Wc  may,  moreover,  fee  in  the  conquefts  of  Jengbis  Kban, 
and  Timur  Bek,  what  we  owe  to  the  equitable  rights  of  nations, 
cftablifticd  by  chriftianity,  which  leave  to  the  copquered  life, 
liberty,  laws,  poficfllons,  and  generally  religion. 

Some  advantages  have  indireAly  arifen  from  the  greateft  cor« 
ruptions  of  chriftianity,  from  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  pope, 
and  the  fuperftition  of  the  popifli  worfhip.  The  union  of  2II 
the  weilern  churches  under  ope  fupreme  pontiff  facilitated  the 
intercourfe  of  nations  in  barbarous  ages,  and  tended  to  bind  all 
the  parts  of  Europe  into  a  clofcr  connexion  with  each  other ;  and 
thus  prevented  the  feveral  governments  of  it  from  falling,  upon 
the  difiblution  of  the  Roman  empire,  into  that  disjointed  ftate 
in  which  they  were  found  before  the  eftablilhment  of  it.  And 
t}ie  pomp  of  the  popifh  worfhip  contributed  greatly  to  prevent 
the  fine  arts  from  being  totally  lofl  in  the  barbarifm  of  Europe, 
and  to  their  revival|  antece4ent  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
this  weftern  part  of  the  world. ' 

I  would  be  far,  however,  from  aiTerting  that  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  definition  I  have  given  of  it,  has  been 
univerfally  ufefui  in  fociety.  It  has  often  been  greatly  and 
evidently  hurtful,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magiflrate, 
and  out  of  his  hands.  The  Jewi{)i  ftri£tnefs  in  keeping  their 
fabbath  was  very  near  being  fatal  to  them  in  the  beginning  of 
their  wars  under  the  Maccabees;  as  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Egyptians  was  to  them  when  they  were  invade^  by  Cambyfes, 
who  entirely  defeated  them,  by  placing  in  the  front  of  his 
army  thofe  knimals  which  the  Erryptians  thought  it  impiety  to 
injure.  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  alfo  in  other  refpeAs 
extremely  prejudicial  to  them.  It  made  them  averfe  to  all 
intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  and  confequently  withheld  from 
them  all  the  advantages  of  commerce*  The  ancient  Perfians 
were  fufferers  by  their  religion  in  .the  fame  refpeft.  It  made, 
them  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  to  navigate  the  rivers,  for  fear 
of  difturbing  the  elements.  Even  to  this  day  the  Perfees 
confider  thofe  perfons  as  atheifts  who  make  long  voyages. 

Ignorance,  and  fuperftition  (which  always  proceeds  from  a 
want  of  knowledge,  putting  imaginary  caufes  in  the  place  of 

true 
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true  ones)  have  been  the  occ^Gon  of  the  moft  lamentable  evils 
in  the  government  of  ftates.  Beccaria  fays  *,  that  there  has 
been  above  an  hundred  thoufand  witches  condemned  to  die  by 
chriftian  tribunals. 

The  fubfHtution  of  ceremonial  for  moral  duties  is  one  of  the 
greateft  abufes  of  religion.  Thingi  of  this  kind,  fo  contrary, 
one  would  think,  to  common  fenfe,  would  not  be  credible  at 
this  day,  but  that  they  are  too  well  authenticated.  But  we 
fee  it  abundantly  exemplified  in  all  religions,  and  as  much  in 
the  abufes  of  chriftianity  as  in  any  other.  The  Mahometans 
lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  imaginable  on  things  which  have  no  con* 
nexion  whatever  with  moral  virtue.  Sir  James  Porter  fays  f, 
there  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more  energetic,  or  held  in 
greater  refpeA  by  MuiTulmen,  than  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  pilgrim  b  always  reckoned  regenerate.  He  who  has  not 
been  there  deplores  his  own  fituation  in  life,  which  has  not 
permitted  him  to  perform  this  duty,  and  is  anxious  for  the 
ftate  of  his  foul. 

Falfe  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged  men  to  commit 
the  moft  horrid  crimes.  Jaurigny  and  Balthazar  Gerard,  who 
aflalUnated  the  prince  of  Orange,  Clement  the  Dominican, 
Chatel,  Ravaillac,  and  all  the  other  parricides  of  thofe  times, 
went  to  confeflion  before  they  committed  their  crimes  %, 

The  oppofition  between  ecdeiiaftical  and  civil  law  has  been 
the  occafion  of  ftrange  inconiiftencies  in  the  rule  of  human  duty.. 

The  flavery  of  mankind  to  their  priefts  in  barbarous  ages  is 
hardly  credible.  Vinegas  in  his  hiftory  of  California,  fays  $,  that 
the  people  of  that  country  bring  their  priefts  the  bcft  of  the  fruits 
they  gather,  and  of  what  they  catch  in  filhing  and  hunting  *,  thefe 
priefts  terrifying  them  with  threatenings,  of  fioknefs,  difafter  and 
failure  of  harveft ;  at  other  times  giving  them  the  moft  fanguine 
hopes  of  affluence.^  For  they  pretend  to  be  poflefled  of  know* 
ledge  and  power  fufficient  to  accomplifti  all  this,  by  means  of  their 
intcrcourfe  with  invifible  fpirits.  What  ftrengthens  their  autho* 

*  EiTay  on  Crimes  and  Puniihments,  p.  35. 

f  Obfcrvacioot  on  the  Turks,  Tol.  L  p.  T9« 

t  Beccaria  on  Cimet,  p.  54.  ^  S  VoL  L  p.  97. 
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rity  is  their  being  the  only  phyficians,  and  all  their  medicines 
being  adminiftered  with  great  odentation  and  folemnity. 

The  hardfliips  that  fuperftition  leads  men  to  infliA  upon 
themfelves  are  fometimes  very  extraordinary.  Charlevoix  fays  *» 
the  invitation  to  hunt  the  bear  by  the  nations  of  Canada  is  made 
with  great  ceremony,  and  followed  by  a  faft  of  ten  days  con- 
tinuance }  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  tafte  fo  much  as  z 
drop  of  water  5  yet  they  fing  the  whole  day  through.  The 
reaibn  of  this  faft  is  to  induce  the  fpirit  to  difcover  the  place 
where  a  great  number  of  bears  may  be  found.  At  their  return 
from  the  hunting,  the  firft  diih  ferved  up  is  the  largeft  bear  that 
has  been  killed,  and  that  whole,  and  with  ail  his  entrails.  He 
is  not  fo  much  as  flayed,  they  being  fatisfied  with  having 
flnged  off  the  hair.  This  feaft  is  facred  to  fome  genius, 
whofe  indignation  they  apprehend  fliould  they  leave  a  morfel 
uneaten.  They  muft  not  io  much  as  leave  any  of  the  lMx>th  in 
which  the  meat  has  been  boiled,  which  is  nothing  but  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  fat ;  and  there  never  happens  a  feaft  of  this  fort, 
but  fome  cat  themfelves  to  death,  and  feveral  fuffer  feverely. 

The  tortures  which  falfe  religion  mali;es  men  infliA  upon 
themfelves  and  othdrs  are  dreadful  to  think  of.  To  this  ac- 
count we  muft  put  all  the  human  facrifices,  and  efpecially 
the  burning  of  children  alive  in  ancient  times,  and  of  women 
with  their  dead  hufbands  in  Indoftan  at  prefent.  In  this  country 
there  is  an  order  of  men  called  Faquirs  or  Johgies  who  make 
vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  and  in  order  to  obtain  favour  of 
their  god  Brama,  fufFcr  the  moft  dreadful  tortures.  Some  ftand  for 
years  on  one  foot,  with  their  arms  tied  to  the  beam  of  a  houfe,  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  till  their  arms  fettle  in  that  pofture,  and 
ever  after  become  ufelefs  j  and  fome  iit  in  the  fun  with  their 
faces  looking  upwards  till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  the 
poiition  of  their  heads.  Others,  it  is  faid,  make  a  vow  never 
to  fit  or  lie  down,  but  either  walk  or  lean.  Accordingly,  a 
rope  being  tied  from  one  bough  of  a  tree  to  another,  a  pillow, 
or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on  which  they  lean.    But  thefe  are  faid 

*  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  iSi. 
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to  alter  their  poftare  when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  their 
heels  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  their  head  hanging  down  towards 
the  earth,  as  unworthy  to  look  up  to  heaven.  The  people,  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  make  a  merit  of  feeding  them.  Mr.  Grofe  fays  *, 
that  a  Gentoo  was  near  perifliing  with  thirft,  though  there  was 
water  enough  on  board,  becaufe  he  would  not  tafte  that  which 
belonged  to  a  perfoo  of  another  religion. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Mexicans  to  their  prifoners,  and  alfo  their 
feverities  to  themf elves,  exceed  all  that  we  know  of  in  modern 
times*  At  the  dedication  of  the  great  temple  at  Mexico,  Clavi* 
gero  fays  f ,  there  were  fixty  or  (eventy  thoufand  human  facri- 
fices.  The  ufual  annual  amount  of  them  was  about  twenty 
thoufand. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accuftomed  to  the  bloody  facrifices  of 
their  prifoners,  fhed  alfo  much  of  their  own  blood.  It  makes 
one  fhuddect  f^ys  this  writer,  to  read  of  the  aufterities  they 
exercifed  on  themfelves,  either  in  atonement  for  their  ofiences, 
or  in  preparation  for  thicir  feftivals.  Among  other  feverities^ 
their  priefls  u&d  to  thruft  (harp  inffaruments  through  their 
tongues.  Among  the  Tlafcalans  few  could  bear  the  feverities 
of  their  dreadful  annual  faft^. 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be  when  conduced 
by  improper  hands,  may  be  feen  in  the  horrid  excefles  of  the 
Anabaptifts  in  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  of 
the  levellers  in  England  during  the  civil  wars,  and  the  defpe« 
rate  courage  aVid  (hocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Ada,  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  term  ajfajfin.  Thefe  people  were  fo 
devoted  to  their  chief,  that  they  efteemed  it  glorious  to  die  at 
his  command,  and  would  cheerfully  engage  in  any  undertaking 
which  he  enjoined  them,  though  they  were  fure  to  fuffer  the 
mod  cruel  death  in  confequence  of  it.  By  the  hands  of  thefe 
aflaifins  fell  many  princes  and  chiefe  of  the  chriflian  crufaders  in 
the  holy  wars  \  and  no  precautions  could  be  efieAual  againd: 
their  attacks.  For  almoft  any  man  may  command  the  life  of 
another,  if  he  make  no  difficuhy  of  iacrificing  his  own. . 

•  Traveb,  vol.  i.  p.  l88. 

t  Hiftory  of  Mcaic*,  vol.  i.  p.  atx.  \  Ibid.  vol.  a.  p.  488. 
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The  evils  which  countries  have  fuffinred  in  confeqnence  of 
the  mad  fuperftition  of  their  magiftrates  are  endiefs  to  enumerate 
and  horrible  to  think  of.  Abovt  eight  hundred  pcrfons  were 
burned  in  England  for  their  adherence  to  the  proteftant  religi<m 
in  queen  Mary's  reign  ;  and  in  the  feveral  perfecutions  promoted 
by  Philip  II.  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  perTons  are  faid 
to  have  peri(hed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Philip  IIL 
from  the  fame  principle,  drove  more  than  nine  hundred  thoufand 
Morifcoes  out  of  his  dominions  by  one  edid,  with  fuch  circum* 
fiances  of  inhumanity  in  the  execution  of  it,  as  Spaniards  done 
could  exercife,  and  the  inqulfition  alone  approve.  This  inqui- 
iition,  as  Sir  Jofiah  Child  obferves,  has  contributed  more  to 
depopulate  Spain  than  all  its  vaft  fettiements  in  the  Indies. 

Voltaire  fays,  that  ho  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  families  quitted 
France  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edi£t  of  Nantes,  and  were  afterwards  followed  by  others  who 
carried  their  arts,  manufadures,  and  riches  with  them  into 
foreign  countries.  Thus  France  lofi  about  five  hundred  thou- 
fand inhabitants,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fpecie,  and,  what  is  (till 
more,  the  arts,  with  which  their  enemies  enriched  themfelves. 
Holland  gained  officers  and  foldiers.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  three  regiments  of  French  refugees. 
No  ftate  ever  fuffinred  more  in  its  conftitutibn  and  adminif- 
tration  by  the  influence  of  religion  than  the  empire  of  Con- 
ftantinopie,  for  fome  centuries  before  its  final  diflblution.  The 
monks  interfered  with  all  public  bufineO,  and  public  bufinels 
,was  often  (hamefully  negleAed  for  the  fake  of  religion.  The 
emperors  would  be  prefiding  in  councils  where  the  idleft  of 
all  controverfies  were  diicufled,  inftead  of  confulting  about 
a£fairs  of  flate  in  their  cabinet,  or  being  at  the  head  of  their 
armies  in  the  field.  They  were  at  one  time  fo  far  funk  in 
fuperfiition,  that  Conflantine  Le  Barbu  took  his  two  brothers 
to  reign  along  with  him,  in  imitation  of  the  Trinity. 

Thefe  evils,  and  particularly  thofe  arifing  from  perfecution, 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  the  account  when  we  make  an 
edimate  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from  chriftianity. 
The  mofi  illuftrious  examples  of  toleration  are  certainly  not  to 
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.be  found  among  chriftians.  Mahometans  in  general  are  much 
more  generous  in  their  fentiments  on  that  head,  notwithftanding 
their  religion  was  indebted,  for  its  firft  propagation  and  ex- 
tenfive  fpread*  chiefly  to  the  fword.  But  this  difference  is 
owing  to  the  greater  attachment  which  chridians  have  to.  their 
religion,  and  their  belief  of  the  importance  of  th«  tenets  of  it. 
If  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  Bek  tolerated  all  religions  by  pub- 
lic edids,  which  is  certainly  much  to  their  honour  y  it  muft  be 
coniidered,  that,  they  were  men  who  paid  little  regard  to  re- 
ligion themfelves^  and  thought,  the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance  to  the  world.  All  the  people  ^ 
in  the  eaft,  except  the  Mahometans,  believe  all  religions  to  be 
in  themfelves  indifferent. 

The  religion  of  the  Gentoos  is  the  mod  'tolerant  of  any. 
They  think  that  a  diveriity  of  worlhip  is  a^eeable  to  the  God 
of  the  univerfe,  and  they  refufe  to  admit  or  make  any  converts. 
With  all  their  religious  horror  at  the  killing  of  an  ox,  they 
have  no  averiion  to  others  who  do  it. 

The  Mahometans,  though  they  do  not  perfecute  to  death, 
yet  conceive  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  other  religions.  It  is 
early  inculcated  on  their  children,  who  are  taught  to  call  unbe- 
lievers by  the  moft  opprobrious  names.  Take  the  moil:  miferable 
Turk,  fays  Sir  James  Porter  *,  dependent  on  a  chriftian,  one 
who  lives  by  him,  and  ftarves  without  him  5  let  the  chriftian 
require  of  him  the  falutation  of  Peace^  or  pemce  be  with  youy  he 
would  fooner  die  than  give  it.  He  would  think  himfelf  abomi- 
nated by  God.  The  moft  they  dare  fay,  and  many  think  it  faying 
too  much,  is  good  be  with  you. 

.  It  is  not,  however,  doing  this  argument  juftice  to  fuppofe 
that  there  was  nothing  like  perfecution  among  the  ancients. 
Laws  againft  external  fuperftition  were  of  old  ftanding,  and 
very  fevere  among  the  Romans,  though,  in  general,  they  were 
not  rigoroufly  executed.  Immediately  after  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul,  they  forbad  any  of  the  natives,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
be  initiated  in  the  religion  of  the  Druids.  In  Greece  too  a 
conformity  to  the  eftabliflied  religion,  and  even  refpeft  for  the 

•  Obfcrvationi,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  - 
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nioft  ridiculoot  traditions  belonging  to  it  (fnch  at  the  magil^ 
trates  themfelves,  in  \ht  enlightened  ages  of  Greece,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  believe)  were  enforced  bj  fevere  civil  penalties. 
Stilpo  was  banifhed  by  the  council  of  Areopagus  for  affirming 
that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  not  a  divinity^  but  the  work* 
oianihip  of  Phidias  the  fculptor. 

It  i»  obfervaUe  in  the  hiftory  of  perTccution^  that  it  Is  always 
the  moft  violent  between  ft£k$  which  are  the  moft  nearly  related* 

The  greater  is  their  agreement,  the  more  ftriking  are  the  few 
points  in  which  they  differ  i  and  the  more  do  thofii  parties  which 
approach  near,  and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfere  with  one  another. 
In  Perfia,  all  religions  are  tolerated  except  the  fed  of  Omar. 
The  Jews  were  fpared  in  queen  Mary's  perfecution  of  the 
proteftants,  and  are  to  this  day  tolerated  in  Rome,  ai\d  many 
popifli  countries. 

A  perfecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate,  either  in  time  or 
degree,  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  any  religion  j 
according  to  the  old  maxim,  that  «  the  blood  of  the  martyrt 
«<  is  the  feed  of  the  church ;"  but  the  fmall  number  of  protef- 
tants in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fince  the  eredion  of  the  inquifition^ 
proves  beyond  all  doubt>  that  Ipng  and  great  hardfhips  are 
capable  of  exterminating  a  refigion.  However,  in  general,  as^ 
Voltaire  fays,  politicians  would  find  that  the  fureft  nnethod  of 
exterminating  religion  is  by  rewards,  and  not  by  punifhmentSy 
to  make  men  forget  it,  and  not  to  think  of  it. 

In  all  governments,  I  believe,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  general  regard  to  religion,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  truth  ; 
men  being  required  to  make  a  folemn  appeai  to  Qcdf  or  other 
inviflUe  powrt's,  with  an  implied  imprecation  upon  thcmfelves 
if  they  £iUified.  This  praAice  may  have  fuited  pretty  well  with 
a  barbarous  and  fuperftitious  age,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be 
attended  with  mJny  inconveniences.  Oaths  are  io  multiplied 
in  fome  countries,  and  required  in  cafes  in  which  the  temptation 
to  violate  them  is  fo  great,  that  the  reverence  due  to  them  is 
much  declined,  and  with  that  a  refpeA  for  religion  and  morality 
in  general,  which  makes  the  oath  itfelf  of  little  effeA  \  fo  that 
the  interefts,  both  of  religion  and  of  govgrnment^  are  injured 
by  this  connexion.  3 

^  \  .  Much 
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Much  better  were  it  for  civil  governments  to  content  them- 
felves  with  enforcing  the  obligation  of  truth  by  fuch  penalties 
as  are  ufedon  other  occafions,  and  to  puniHi  all  falfe  affirmations 
before  a  raagiftrate  as  they  now  do  perjury.  But,  in  many 
cafes,  there  can  be  no  occafion  to  compel  any  perfon  to  make  a 
declaration  refpefting  himfelf,  or  his  conduft,  as  it  might  be 
fufficient  to  punifh  him  when  it  could  be  proved  that  he  was 
guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  laws.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are  tm- 
neceflary  when  the  punifhment  of  treafon  is  feverc,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  open  to  accufations. 

In  this  country  we  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  folemn  affirmation 
of  the  Quakers  in  criminal  cafes,  when  no  man  would  doubt 
the  validity  of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inauguration  are  as  incon- 
venicnt,  and  therefore  as  improper,  as  thofe  that  arc  adminiftered 
to  the  fubjedls ;  and,  like  other  perfons,  fovereigns  have  had 
recourfe  to  very  lame  expedients  in  order  to  evade  them.  The 
kings  of  France,  at  their  coronation,  fwear  to  exterminate 
heretics.  But  though  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  took  this  oath, 
they  declared  that  it  did  not  include  the  proteftants,  though  they 
were  the  only  heretics  in  the  kingdom  *. 

In  confidering  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  religion  in 
a  ftate,  the  fuitablenefe  of  the  mode  of  religion  to  the  form  of 
government  fliould  be  attended  to.  A  religion  which  has  no 
vifible  head  agrees  be  ft  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence which  prevails  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  though  the 
maxim  of  King  James,  No  B'lJJjop  no  King^  is  by  no  means 
univerfally  true.  Superftition  is  rather  favourable  to  monar- 
chical power.  But  enthufiafm  is  obferved  to  be  an  enemy  to  all 
power  in  the  hands  either  of  civil  magiftrates,  or  ecclcfiaftical 
perfons.  The  independents  joined  the  deifts  in  favour  of  a 
republic  during  the  civil  wars  in  England ;  and  the  Qn^akers, 
the  moft  enthufiaftic  of  all  the  fedls  that  ever  arofe  among 
chriftians,  have  no  priefts  at  all,  and  are  likevvifc  thought  to  fa- 
vour an  equal  republic. 

•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  183. 
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The  enormous  rife  of  the  papa!  power  is  an  amazing  ex- 
ample of  the  cncroachm  cnt  of  the  ccclefiaftlcal  upon  the  civil 
authority,  and  furnidies  a  warning  to  ail  civil  magiftrates  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  fo  infidious  and  dangerous  a  rival. 
The  rife,  progrcfs,  and  declenflon  of  this  power  make  a  moil 
important  and  interefling  obje^  of  attention  for  many  centuries. 
And  this  is  fo  for  from  being  foreign  to  civil  hiftory,  that  it  h 
the  principal  and  almoft  the  only  fubjeA  of  it.     A  little  before 
the  reformation,  the  clergy  had  engrofled   a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  of  all  chriflian  countries  ;  and  the  popes, 
chiefly  i|y  means  of  the  various  fraternities  of  monks  in  every 
kingdom,  who  were  immediately  dependent  upon  themfelves^ 
had  often  equal  power,  even  in  temporal  things,  with  the  lawful 
fovereign^  and  fometimes  fuperior. 
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LECTURE       LVIL 

Of  civil  Eftabiyhmenfs  of  Religion,  Tythes,  Statutes  of  Mort-- 
main.  The  Influence  of  Philofophy  on  civil  Affairs.  The  In- 
fluence of  the  different  SeBs  of  the  Greek  Philfjphy  upon  Statef 
men  and  their  Meafures  in  ancient  Hi/lory. 

X  H  E  care  which  civil  governors  have  thought  themfclves 
bound  to  take  of  the  intercft  of  religion,  though  it  has  been 
produftive  of  fome  good,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  lad- 
ing evil  in  ftates.  Naturally  there  can  be  no  more  connexion 
between  civil  government  and  religion^  than  between  the  former 
and  any  thing  elfe  that  depends  upon  opinion^  lefs  than  the 
buiinefs  of  philofophy,  or  medicine.  Becaufe  thefe  refpeft 
the  prefent  life,  with  which  civil  governors  have  to  do  *,  whereas 
religion  refpefts  the  life  to  come,  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Civil  governors  in  general  are  fo  educated,  that  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  they  are  able  to  decide  concerning  religious  truth,  or 
be  the  bed  judges  who  are  qualified  to  decide  concerning  it  *. 
But  the  principal  fufferer  by  this  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  ftate  is  religion  itfelf,  that  is,  the  members  of  fociety, 
as  profeiTors  of  religion,  and  deriving  advantages  from  it.  For 
when  it  is  thus  guarded  by  the  ftate,  if  it  be  faulty,  or  wants 
reformation,  it  muft  long  continue  fo.  The  profeflbrs  of  it, 
being  interefted   in  its  fupport,  will  do  every  thing  in   their 

*  It  may  be  faid  that,  though  the  king,  and  the  members  of  parliament, 
be  not  themfclves  theologians,  they  can  call  in  the  afliflance  of  thofe  who  are. 
But  by  what  lights  muft  they  judge,  who  are  the  moft  proper  to  advife  them  f 
**  The  fcience  of  another,**  fays  the  ingenious  author  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot^ 
**  may  affift  our  knowledge ;  but  can  nerer  fupply  the  want  of  it.  For  it  is  im- 
**,  pollible  to  judge  rightly  through  another,  of  that  which  we  cannot  judge  by 
^  onrfelves.'*  If  any  religion  be  already  eftabliihcd,  the  governors  of  a  country 
will  of  courfe  advife  with  the  friends  of  it,  and  others  who  are  interefted  in  iu 
fupport.    But  they  will  never  in  this  way  be  led  to  reform  any  great  abufet. 

D  d  2  power 
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power  to  prevent  any  alteration,  though  it  fhould  be  ever  fo 
much  wanted. 

Accordingly,  it  was  never  known  that  any  reformation  of 
chriftian  ellablillimcnts  arofe  from  the  body  of  the  clergy,  but 
their  whole  weight  was  always  oppofcd  to  it.  Single  perfons 
having  conceived  ideas  of  reformation,  have  recommended  their 
opinions  to  others,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  have  been  gained  over,  and  at  length  the  civil 
governors  have  found  the  call  for  reformation  fo  loud,  that  they 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  it.  The  clergy  have 
then  turned  with  the  court,  and  have  become  (as  from  their 
intereft  it  might  be  expc<^ed  they  would)  as  zealous  for  the  new 
ftate  of  things,  as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

Thefe  fa^ts  are  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  and  yet  the  intereft 
of  the  clergy,  ariling  from  theu*  emoluments,  and  that  of  the 
magiftrate,  arifing  from  his  wi(h  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  alfo 
the  intereft  that  many  of  the  laity  have  in  the  fupport  of  cc- 
cleHaftical  eftablUhments,  which  is  various  and  complicated,  ftill 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to  keep  things  as  they 
are,  in  the  mcft  enlightencJ  countries  in  Europe. 

It  lb  alleged  in  favour  of  thefe  eftabliihments,  that  religion 
has  an  influence  on  the  conduft  of  men  in  this  life.  No  doubt 
it  has,  as  it  conncfts  the  hopes  of  a  future  life  with  good 
behaviour  in  this.  But  this  is  done  in  all  fe<Sls  of  chriftians, 
and  as  much  in  thofe  which  are  reprobated  by  the  ftate,  as  thofc 
whicli  are  encouraged  by  it.  Befides,  if  this  was  the  true  caufe 
of  attacliment  to  chriftian  cftablifliments,  the  friends  of  them 
would  be  much  more  jealous  of  unbelievers  than  they  are  of 
fcfta»ics,  which  docs  not  apj^ar  to  be  the  cafe. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  fubjc<St  of  religion  is  fo  interefting 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  if  government  did  not  in- 
terfere, tlie  contention  about  it  would  be  fo  violent,  that  the 
public  peace  could  not  be  prcferved.  But  thefe  contentions 
are  much  encreafed  by  thcfavour  ftiewn  to  one  mode  of  religion, 
and  the  opprobrium  which  is  confequently  thrown  on  the  reft ; 
and  where  temporal  intereft  is  not  concerned,  mere  cp'tm:ns 
will  not  occailon  any  dliierenccs  at  which  government  need  to 

be 
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he  alarmed.  Chriftianity  fublifted  without  any  favour  from  the^ 
governing  powers  for  a'bout  three  hundred  years ;  and  there  is 
no  place  where  there  arc  more  forms  ofi'religion  openly  profefled, 
and  without  the  cftabliihment  of  any  of  them,  than  Penfylvania, 
and  other  provinces  of  North  America  at  this  day ;  and  there 
is  no  profpeiSl  of  this  circumftance  being  attended  with  any 
danger  to  the  ftate. 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the  ftatc  has  taken  upon 
itfelf  a  great,  a  dangerous,  and  an  unneceflary  burthen,  and 
from  its  jealoufy  of  feclaries,  often  deprives  itielf  of  the  fer- 
vices  of  its  beft  and  ableft  fubje£ts  5  and  at  fome  times  it  has 
been  induced  to  perfecute  and  deftroy  them,  becaufe  if  they 
were  left  alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles  might  fpread, 
to  the  endangering  of  the  eltablifliment. 

The  good  fenfe  of  modern  times,  though  it  has  not  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  produce  a  general  conviction  of  the  inexpediency 
of  church  eftablilhments,  has  (hewn  the  folly  of  perfeciitlm^ 
and  has  produced  a  toleration  of  religion,  more  or  lefs  complete. 
It  is  more  imperfeft  in  this  country  tlian  in  moft  others,  even 
the  catholic  ones,  becaufe  in  them  proteftants  may  be  admitted 
to  fuch  offices  of  truft  and  power  as  the  diflenters  are  exchideci 
from  in  this.  One  would  think  that  chriftian  governments  might 
content  themfelves  with  eftablifhing  the  chriftian  religion  in 
general,  without  confining  themfelves  to  any  particular  mode 
of  it.  But  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  the  prefent 
laws  of  this  country,  a  man  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  has  no  more  imaginable  connexion  with  the  good 
of  the  ftate  than  the  doftrine  of  Tranfubftantiation,  is  deemed 
a  blafphemer,  and  fentenccd  to  fufibr  coniifcation  of  goods  and 
imprifonment. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  government  takes'  of  re- 
ligion extends  itielf  to  the  bufinefs  of  education^  confining  the 
univerfities,  which  are  fupportcd  by  the  national  funds,  to  the 
education  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
rigoroully  excluding  all  feftaries,  either  by  requiring  fub- 
(cription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the  time  of  matricu- 
lation, or  obliging  the  ftudents   to  attend  the  fcrvice  of  the 

eftablifli«J 
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^ftabliflicd  church)  and  to  declare  that  they  arc  bona  fide  mcm^ 
bers  of  it. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  eftabliflicd  religion  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  the  writers  in  defence  of  it  vindicate 
it  on  this  principle,  viz.  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  majority, 
wliatevcr  that  be.  But  in  Ireland  we  have  a  mod  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  the  eftablifhed  religion  is  not 
that  of  the  majority,  but  of  a  fmall  minority  of  the  people, 
perhaps  not  more  than  that  of  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants. 
That  fo  flagrant  an  abufe  of  power  Ihould  exift,  and  under  a 
government  pretending  to  juftice,  and  even  to  liberality,  is 
barely  credible.  Yet  ever  fince  the  reformation  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England  have  kept  poflcflion  of  the  tythes  of  the 
whole  ifland,  when  they  have  long  defpaircd  of  bringing  the 
people  over  to  that  religion  for  which  they  pay  fo  dear. 

The  moft  equitable  e(^abli{hment  of  chriftianity  (which  is 
far  from  wanting  any  fuch  fupport)  would  be  to  oblige  every 
pcrfon  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  to  the  main<r 
tenance  of  it,  but  leave  it  to  himfelf  to  determine  the  mode,  and 
to  let  his  contribution  begiven  to  that  minifterwhom  he  approves. 
This  has  long  been  the  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  North  America, 
and  no  inconvenience  whatever  has  arifen  from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  wh  jch  to  be  expe£ked  from 
thefc  eftabhlhments  of  chriftianity,  will  be  found  when  the 
reformation  pf  abufes  in  them  can  be  deferred  no  longer. 
What  convulfions  in  dates  were  produced  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  from  the  ubftlnacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  their 
refndng  to  alter  any  thing,  though  the  abufes  were  ever  fo  mani- 
feft  i  In  thefc  cafes  (o  many  interefts  acre  involved,  that  though 
all  may  wilh  for  fome  change,  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
where  to  begin.  Happy  would  a  fenfible  minifter  of  ftate  think 
himfelf,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  fuch  an  incumbrance ;  but  he 
may  not  know  how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the  evil  which  in  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  will  every  day  become  more  manifed, 
and  which  muft  in  the  end  be  redrefled,  is  continued  from  year 
to  year,  till  that  which  might  have  been  done  by  degrees  ancl 
iRTUhout  violence^   mult  be  done  at  once^  and  with  violence. 

For 
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For  the  confequences  of  thb  the  rigid  abettors  of  fuch  eftablifli- 
ments  are  anfwerable. 

The  mode  by  which  chriftiaoity  is  fupported  in  this  and  fomc 
other  countries,  viz.  by  tyihes^  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  is  peculiarly  burchenfomc  to  the  country,  and  in 
other  refpefts  highly  inexpedient.  Confidering  that  the  clergy 
do  not  contribute  to  the  expence  of  raifing  the  produce,  the 
tenth  is  in  fome  caies  half  the  value  of  an  eftate.  The  far- 
mer, or  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  knowing  that  he  muft 
pay  fo  great  a  proportion  of  its  produce,  is  dlfcoursged  from 
expenfive  culture,  naturally  grudging  the  benefit  which  another 
muft  derive  from  it. 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands,  the  tythes.  Dr.  Smith  fays  *, 
may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or 
four  fhiilings  in  the  pound  ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands, 
it  may  (bmetimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  {hillings  in  the 
pound. 

We  are  told  in  the  life  of  M.  Turgot,  that  in  France 
the  clergy  enjoy  near  one-fifth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1755  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe,  or  church  lands, 
and  the  rents  of  their  dwelling- houfes,  amounted  only  to 
fixty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds;  fo 
that.  Dr.  Smith  fays,  the  whole  cxpcnce  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding occaiional  buildings  and  repairs^  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  a 
year ;  and  he  fays  the  moft  opulent  chtirch  in  chriftendom  does 
not  better  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  de- 
votion, the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  aufcere  morals,  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  stT'j  poorly  endowed 
church.  He  likewife  fays,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proteftant 
churches  in  Switzerland,  which  in  general  arc  not  better  endowed 
than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce  thefe  effects  in  a  ftill 
higher  degree  f.     I  will  venture,  however,   to   add,  that  all 

^  Wealth  of  Nationi,  vol  iiL  p.  %^lm         \  Vol.  ill.  p.  236. 
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thcfc  effedls,  ss  far  as  they  are  defirablc,  arc  produced  in  a  yet 
higher  degree  in  t^  congregations  of  Diflentcrs  in  this  country^ 
ivho  have  no  eftatDiifliment  at  all»  beQdes  being  attended  with 
other  advantages  which  are  nccefTarily  excluded  by  eftablifli- 
ments.  I  mean  particularly  the  gradual  and  eafy  progrefs  of 
truthi  and  the  fpread  of  rational  religion. 

To  the  whole  iute,  tythes  might  be  a  kind  of  tax  not  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  as,  together  witli  having  an  intcreft  in 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  it  would  be  able  to  give  cf- 
fc^ual  attention  to  the  budnefs,  and  promote  it ;  whereas 
clergymen,  though  interefted  in  the  payment  of  the  tythes,  can 
fcldom  do  any  thing  towards  promoting  the  raifing  of  the  pro* 
duce  that  i^uft  fupply  them. 

Alio,  diacrenccs  between  the  clergy  and  the  people  arc  the 
unavoidable  conTtqii' nee  of  this  mode  of  fupporting  religion, 
M\d  this  muft  grcatly  IclTen  the  influence  of  their  inftrudions. 
In  HolLmd  the  minifiers  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  ftate. 
Tills  the  Englilhclerg/objcci  to,  as  liable  to  become  of  left  va- 
lue, by  the  iiirKin'r  oi  the  value  of  money.  But  if  this  fhould 
be  found  infuHic'cnt,  their  falarics  may  from  time  to  time  be 
aii.)n^t*ntcd  ;  and  \\']v.\t  greater  fecurity  for  their  maintenance 
cjiight  tht  clen^y  to  require,  than  that  of  thofe  taxes,  from  which' 
all  other  oilicer.n,  ci^  A  aud  military,  receive  their  wages. 

As  the  clergy  are  n  body  that  never  dies,  their  accumulation 
of  v/ealth  ouj'nt  to  be  clirclced  by  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  In 
Cafiile  the  cl  ti^v  have  icized  every  thing  ;  but  in  Arragon, 
where  there  is  IbineLiiing  like  an  aft  of  mortmain,  they  have 
acquired  Utile,  and  iiT  Irance  Icfs  ftiil. 

Rich  ertabliihmcnts  of  religion  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
chrii'tianity.  There  ?re  more  bonzes  of  Tao-fee,  and  of  Lama,  in 
Ixking,  than  there  arc  etclcfiaftics  and  monks  in  Paris.  There 
arc  more  than  lix  thou  land  bonzeries  in  the  city  and  diftrift  of 
Peking  alon-*,  :,vA  many  of  thefe  buildings  in  China  are  richer, 
and  more  mai^nlilcenr,  than  the  moit  celebrated  abbeys  in 
Europe*.  There  could  not  be  lefs  than  a  million  of  priefrsin 
the  empire  of  Mexico  f . 

•  Mcmoircs  Tur  le*  Chino:?,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^17.        f  Clavigcro,  toL  1.  p.  170. 
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Philo/ophy^  and  the  various  modes  and  tenets  of  it,  arc  not  to  be 
wholly  overlooked,  while  we  are  attentling  to  thofe  things  which 
have  an  influence  upon  the  happinefs  of  fociety.  The  power  of 
philofophy,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion,  has 
yet,  in  many  inftances,  appeared  to  be  very  confiderable.  The 
Indian  philofophers  chufing  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  fire 
as  the  univerfai  purifier,  inftcad  of  dying  a  natural  death,  and 
Calanus,  agreeable  to  their  cuftoms,  burning  himfelf  with  great 
compofure  in  the  prefencc  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  perhaps, 
be  afcribcd  to  religious  confiderations,  and  certain  expectations 
after  death.  The  fame  may  perhaps  alfo  be  faid  of  the  eftefts 
of  the  doch-inc  of  Metempfychofis,  which  is  given  by  Mon- 
tcfquicu  as  the  reafon  why  there  arc  few  murders  in  India,  and 
alfo  for  the  remarkable  care  which  is  obfervable  in  the  fame 
people  for  the  ox,  a  creature  very  neceflTary  in  that  country^ 
and  which  multiplies  very  flowly  there. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  tafte  for  phi- 
lofophy and  fcience  of  any  kind  tends  to  foften  and  humanize 
the  temper,  by  providing  the  mind  with  other  and  more  agree- 
able objefts  of  purfuit  than  the  gratification  of  the  groflcr 
appetites.  It  is  this  which  in  all  ages  has  diftinguiflied  ci- 
vilized nations  from  thofe  which  are  uncivilized,  and  muft  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  to  put  in  a  juft  claim,  along  with  the  chriftiaii 
religion,  for  a  fhare  in  producing  the  fuperior  humanity  of 
modern  times.  In  China  it  had  for  many  ages  produced  nearly 
the  fame  cffL'ft,  without  any  foreign  aid.  All  the  ancients, 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  Plutarch,  and  Polybius,  repre- 
fent  mufic  as  abfolutcly  neceflary  in  a  ftate;  The  ftates  of 
Greece,  difdaining  mechanic  arts,  and  employed  in  wreftling 
and  martial  exercifes,  would  have  been  abfolutely  fierce  and  bru- 
tal, without  fomething  of  that  nature  to  foften  the  mind.  The 
fine  arts  ferve  as  a  medium  between  fcientifical  fpeculation  and 
bodily  exercifes  and  gratifications, 

Philofophy  entered  not  a  little  into  the  fecret  fprings  and 
caufes  of  a(Elion  in  fome  very  critical  periods  of  the  Grecian, 
and  jiarticularly  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  by  influencing  the  temper 
and  conduft  of  fome  of  the  principal  aftors  in  thofe  times.     It 

is- 
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b  probable  that  if  Bratas  had  not  been  a  Stoic,  he  woald  not 
have  entered  fo  unfeelingly  into  the  confpiracy  againft  Cxfar 
his  ibcnefa£tor.  The  Stoic  philofophy  made  men  deffHie  life, 
and  difpofed  them  to  kill  themfelves.  The  difgrace  of  being 
triumphed  over  made  Cato  and  Brutus  eafily  prefer  death  to  it^ 
as  more  confident  with  their  dignity  and  honour. 

By  this  philofophy,  fays  Montefquieu,  are  made  excellent 
citizens,  great  men,  and  great  emperors.  Where,  fays  he» 
ihall  we  find  fuch  men  as  the  Antonines  ?  In  thar  time  the 
Stoic  philofophy  prevailed  much  at  Rome.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Epicurean  philofophy  contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  mo- 
rals, and  break  the  manly  fpirit  of  the  Romans.  Fabricius  hear- 
ing Cyneas  difcourfing  about  this  philofophy  at  the  table  of 
king  Pyrrhus,  cried  out.  May  our  enemies  have  thoie  no- 
tions* 
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Of  the  Populoufn^fs  of  Nations.  The  Influence  of  good  Laws  and 
Government.  Eafy  Naturalization.  What  Ufe  of  Land  iviO 
enable  the  People  to  fuhfijl  in  the  greateji  Numbers  upon  it, 
Circumjlances  by  nuhich  to  judge  of  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient 
Nations.  How  trade  and  Commerce  make  a  Nation  populous* 
Equal  Divifion  of  Lands.  Ufe  if  Machines,  Of  large  and 
fmall  Farms^  and  inclofing  Commons. 

W  E  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the  principal  circum* 
fiances  which  contribute  to  the  flouriihing  and  liappy  ftate  of 
fociety,  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  direct  your  attention  to 
thofe  objeAs  which  tend  to  make  a  nztion  ppulous. 

The  mofl:  important  obfervation  upon  this  fubjeAis,  that  the 
ftate  the  moft  favourable  to  populoufnefs,  is  that  in  which  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  thofe  circumftances  which  render  a  nation 
happy.  All  living  creatures  abound  moft  in  thofe  places  ia 
which  they  can  find  the  moft  plentiful  and  eafy  fubfiftencc. 
And,  foi*  the  fame  reafon,  where  men  are  governed  by  good  and 
equal  laws,  in  which  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts,  arc 
favoured,  and  by  the  exercife  of  which  they  can  get  an  eafy 
fubfiftence,  they  are  encouraged  to  enter  into  thofe  connexions 
which  are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  infant  colonies  generally  increafe  fo  mucU 
fafter  than  their  mother  country. 

Befides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  ingenious  foreigners, 
will  flock  to  thofe  countries  which  are  well  governed,  and 
where  they  can  eafily  maintain  themfelves  and  their  families. 
And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  flighted  by  a  wife  magiftracy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged^ 
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by  making  naturalization  as  eafy  as  pofliblc ;  though  it  be 
acknowlcJged  to  be  more  defirable  to  fee  a  people  increafe  from 
themfclvcs,  by  the  fole  influence  of  a  good  internal  conftitution, 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  refources.  The  attachment  of  natives 
to  a  country  may  be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreigners, 
who  may  bj  as  ^afily  induced  to  leave  us,  as  they  were  to  come 
among  us. 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  foil  (and  it  is 
not  perhaps  delirable  for  a  country  to  be  more  populous  th.an 
that  would  admit  of)  they  will  be  able  to  fubfirt  in  greater 
numbers  if  they  confume  the  produce  themfelves,  than  if  ti\ey 
live  upon  cattle,  which  confume  the  produce  firft ;  that  is, 
more  will  fubllft  by  mere  agriculture,  than  by  grazing :  And 
more  will  fubllll  by  grazing  (that  is,  by  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  in  order  to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could  fublift 
upon  wild  cattle  roaming  at  large,  in  a  country  upon  which  no 
cultivation  is  beftowed.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  thofc  parts 
of  North  America  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by 
hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

Thefe  circumilances  may  be  io  much  depended  upon,  that 
if  we  only  know  the  manner  of  life  of  any  ancient  or  modern 
people,  we  cannot  be  very  far  impofeJ  upon  by  accounts  of 
their  populoufncfs.  Thus  we  can  never  think  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  were  ncnr  ib  p«  )-nil()us  in  ancient  times  as  they 
are  at  prefent/thouj^h  ihey  no  lonirnr  fend  forth  thofe  fwarnis 
of  people  upon  the  foutlicrn  parts  of  Europe,  which  made  them 
be  called  the  norihern  h'.vc ;  when  v.c  have  the  teftimony  of  all 
antiquity,  that  the  cour/ry  was  rJ.iioft  one  continued  wood,  and 
that  the  people  llvvid  cliicily  by  feeding  cattle ;  or  if  they  did 
live  in  part  upon  vegetables,  it  is  allowed  that  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  was  very  low,  and  therefore  they  could 
raife  but  littie  from  the  ground  in  comparifon  of  what  the 
inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  believe  there  ever 
ihould  have  been  four  millions  of  people  in  Cuba,  the  greatcft 
part  of  whom  the  Spanards  are  faid  to  have  maffacred,  when 
the  face  of  the  countrv  never  had  the  appearance  of  bein^  fuf-  • 
ficiemly  cultivated  for  that  piirpofc.  • 

In 
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In  a  country  fully  peopled^  as  few  horfes,  or  other  bcafts  of 
burden,  will  be  ufcJ  as  poffible,  becaufe  if  the  labour  can  be 
done  by  men,  there  will  be  fo  many,  that  it  will  be  worth  their 
while  to  do  it  rather  than  want  fubfiftence.  By  this  means  the 
population  of  any  country  may  be  prodigioufly  increafed,  as 
more  land  is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horfe  than  a  man*  In  China 
men  may  be  faid  to  have  almoft  eaten  out  the  horfes,  fothat  it  is 
cuftomary  to  be  carried  along  the  high  roads  to  tlie  greateft 
diftances  by  men.  The  ingenuity  of  men  alfo  enables  tlicni  to 
do  more  labour  by  machines,  and  lefs  by  horfes,  continuolly- 

Of  vegetables,  the  culiivation  of  rke  feems  to  be  the  moft 
favourable  to  population.  It  employs  a  great  number  of  men, 
and  hardly  any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horfes.  It  is 
fald,  however,  that  more  ftill  may  fubfift  on  potatoes.  Hume 
fays,  that  a  country  whofe  foil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines 
will  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  only  corn  \  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  confidercd,  that  the  people  cannot  live  upon 
their  vines.  This  cafe,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the 
fame  light  as  that  in  which  manufactures,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, tend  to  make  a  country  populous'.  They  draw  a  great 
'number  of  people  together,  to  live  in  one  place,  but  tlich*  fub- 
Cftence  muft  be  brought  from  other  places,  and  confcquently 
be  fomewhat  precarious  ;  as  being  dependent  upon  thofe  places. 
While  both  thofe  places  are  under  the  fame  government,  the 
inconvenience  is  nothing,  as  that  Middlefex  Uiould  be  more 
populous  than  any  other  county  in  England,  and  not  able  to 
maintain  its  inhabitants;  but  when  they  are  under  diflerent 
governments,  it  is  pofllble  the  inconvenience  may  fome  time  or 
other  be  felt.  Where  the  fea  fupplies  people  with  food,  they 
may  fubfift  in  the  greateft  numbers  in  any  given  fpace. 

A  nearly  equal  divifion  of  lands,  and  thofe  divifions  fmall, 
greatly  favours  population.  In  this  cafe,  a  family  will  raifc 
only  neccflaries,  being  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  their  little 
fpot  of  ground  for  their  immediate  fubfiftence.  This  circum- 
ftance  contributed  greatly  to  the  extreme  populoufncfs  of  fevenil 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  and  of  Rome  in  the  earlieft  times. 

Where 
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Where  large  portions  of  land  are  in  the  poflcffion  of  a  few,  no 
more  hands  will  be  kept  upon  them  than  are  fufiicient  to  reap 
the  produce.  Moreover,  that  produce  will  conllft  very  much  of 
fuperfluities,  which  contribute  little  to  real  nourifhinent ;  or 
which  is  much  worfe  will  be  exchanged  for  i'uperfluities  raifed 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  machines,  as  mills,  ploughs, 
2nd  all  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  pra^lce  of  hufbandry,  fo 
as  to  get  the  fame  labour  performed  by  fewer  hands,  are  hurtful 
fo  population.  For  by  thcfe  helps  a  perfon  of  a  large  eilate 
will  be  able  to  reap  the  full  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the 
cxpence  of  few  men  upon  them. 

But  thefe  machines,  and  this  more  perfcft  method  of  hiif- 
bandry,  is  no  evil  to  be  complained  of,  if  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  thus  eafily  reaped,  be  difpofed  of  to  purchafe  fuper- 
fluities raifed  at  home ;  efpecially  if  thofe  fuperfluities  confift 
not  of  eatables.  For  then,  the  lands  yield  their  full  produce 
in  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  all  who  fubfift  upon  them  live  within 
the  country.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  whereas,  in  the 
former  cafe,  they  were  all  hufbandmen,  and  could  not  be  fully 
employed  (much  fewer  mei)  than  the  produce  is  able  to  main- 
tain being  fufHcient  to  reap  it)  they  are  now  only  in  part  huf^ 
faandmen,  and  the  reft  artifans. 

Befides,  the  fewer  hufbandmen  are  neceflPary,  the  more  men 
may  be  fparcd  for  the  arts  and  manufa^res,  and  confequently 
the  more  may  be  fpared,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience,  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  a  neceflary  war.  Not  to  fay  that 
the  profpeft  of  purchafing  manufafhires  will  be  a  motive  with 
the  hufbandmen  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  to  raife  the 
greateft  crops,  the  fale  of  which  will  farther  promote  the  manu- 
fadlures,  and  increafe  the  number  of  manufa^urers.  In  France, 
England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  cities  or  pretty  large  towns,  and  perhaps  above  one-third 
of  thofe  who  live  in  the  country  are  artifans. 

If  thefe  artifans,  or  manufadhirers,  can  make  more  goods 
than  the  home  confumpf  ion  requires  ;  that  is,  more  than  the 

produce 
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produce  of  their  own  country  can  purchafe,  and  they  find  a 
vent  for  thefc  goods  abroad,  they  will  have  wherewith  to  pur- 
chafe  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and  confequently  their 
own  country  will  be  able  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  it 
would  otherwife  have  been.  But  then,  for  the  reafon  given 
above,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  defirable  for  a  country  to  grow  fo 
populous ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  no  country  in  the  world 
was  ever  in  danger  of  being  too  populous  on  that  account, 
except  Holland  ;  and  China  is  perhaps  more  populous  on  other 
accounts. 

Confidering  that  the  greater  proportionable  populoufnefs  of 
moil  modern  ftates  is  owing  to  manufaftures  and  trade,  it  is 
evident  that  countries  may  be  expeAed  to  be  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  that 
without  an  increafe  of  induiby  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  a 
nation  populous.  Indeed,  this  maxim  is  equally  true  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  manufa£hires,  where  the  people  live  by 
agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a  perpetual  and  pro- 
digious conflux  of  flaves,  and  indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to 
Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  j  par- 
ticularly from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  the  lefler  Afia,  Thrace, 
and  Egypt,  and  yet  the  number  of  people  did  not  increafe  in 
Italy,  but  was  continually  diminifhing  j  and  writers  account 
for  it  by  their  continual  complaints  of  the  decay  of  induftry  and 
agriculture.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Uftariz, 
that  the  provinces  of  Spain  which  fend  mofi  peo{i!le  to  the  Indies 
are  the  moft  populous,  on  account  of  their  inddftry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few  hands,  grazing, 
and  inclofing  the  grounds  for  that  purpofe,  is  peculiarly  preju- 
dicial to  a  country,  in  which  there  are  no  manufadhires.  For 
then  a  very  few  perfons  are  fufficient  to  tend  all  the  cattle  that 
can  liv^  upon  it,  and  confequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land 
m  cattle  be  not  expended  in  purchaiing  manufactures  raifed  at 
home,  the  country  would  be  in  a  manner  depopulated.  To 
prevent  the  depopulatbn  of  England  from  this  caufe,  frequent 

fiatutes 
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ilatutes  were  obliged  to  be  maJe  to  prevent  the  inclofing  of 
lands,  in  the  former  periods  of  the  Englifli  hiftory. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeft  of  large  and fniall farms ^ 
with  rcfpeft  to  their  being  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  population. 
In  this  country  great  numbers  have  been  advocates  for  dividing 
farms,  whereas,  the  oeconomifts  in  France  contend  for  uniting 
them.  The  queftion  fhould  be  decided  by  confidering  which 
method  is  bcft  adapted  to  raife  the  greateft  quantity  of  food  for 
men.  Becaufc  if  that  food  be  not  exported,  it  muil  be  con- 
iiimed  in  the  country,  which  implies,  if  it  docs  not  dircdtly 
produce,  a  great  number  of  perfons  to  cgnfume  it,  whether  they 
be  employed  in  agriculture,  or  not. 

If  the  farms  be  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  occupiers  can  only  get  a 
.Icantv  fubfiftence  from  them,  both  themfelves  and  their  farms 
will  beimpoveriilicd,  they  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate  them  to 
advantage,  and  of  courfe  they  will  yield  lefs.  Whereas  the 
farmer  who  is  at  his  eafe,  and  lias  always  fomething  to  fpare, 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  thereby 
enable  it  to  yield  more  every  year.  If,  however,  the  confequencc 
of  enlarging  farms  be  not  the  raifmg  food  for  men,  but  for  cattle, 
more  than  are  necefjary  to  cultivrte  the  ground  to  the  moft 
advantage  ;  or  if,  not  wanting  fubfiltence  Iiimfelf,  the  proprietor 
kavcs  it  wafte*  or  ufcs  it  only  for  his  amufement  in  the  form  of 
a  park  or  a  forcU,  it  had  better  be  divided,  becaufe  then  a  greater 
number  of  men  will  be  iubiifted  by  it. 

When  corn,  or  proviiions  of  any  kind,  which  are  raifed  within 
3  country  are  exported,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  mouths  at 
home  to  confume  it,  that  the  goods  which  are  purchafed  by  that 
corn  are  made  elfewherc,  and  that  if  the  materials  and  convenicn- 
cies  for  tliofe  manufactures  could  be  found  at  home,  the  manu- 
fa^urer  might  live  there.  In  this  cafo  fuflicient  ikill  and  indus- 
try would  increafe  the  population  of  the  country. 

Many  perfous  are  alarmed  for  the  population  of  a  country  in 
conl'cquence  of  incloling  its  common  lauds^  as  well  as  of  the 
enlarging  of  farms  in  it.  But  if  by  this,  or  any  other  means, 
the   ground  is  made   more  produfdvc,    and  the   produce  be 

not 
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not  exported,  it  muft  be  confumed  at  home.  Common  rights 
to  large  parcels  of  land  are  very  injurious  to  culture,  and  confe- 
quently  to  population.  The  proprietors  not  being  able  to 
agree  in  any  method  of  improving  their  common  eftate,  prefer  a 
jGnall  prefent  advantage  to  the  trouble  and  rifk  of  aiming  at  more. 
The  population  of  England  fuffers  extremely  from  this  fource, 
great  trails  of  the  beft  land  l]^ng  uncultivated  in  rude  paftures, 
which  it  is  no  perfon's  intereft  even  to  clear  from  brambles  and 
furze.  An  eafy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  property,  and 
thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  wafte  land,  would  greatly 
Mcreafe  the  population  of  the  country. 
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LECTURE      LIX. 

Frugality  fa^^urabU  to  Population.  Polygamy,  Temporary  Df* 
populations.  Influence  of  Religion.  Populoufnefs  of  ancieiJ 
Nations.  Confequences  of  extreme  Population.  Rules  for 
eflimating  tke  populoufnefs  of  Places. 

Jl\. long  with  induftry,  wc  may  juftly  rtckon frugality  to 
be  another  means  of  making  a  nation  populous.  When  peo- 
ple have  acquired  a  taile  for  expenfive  living,  they  will  not 
chufe  to  take  upon  them  tlie  charge  of  a  family,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  fortune  fufficient  to  maintain  it  in  what  they 
think  a  genteel  manner.  While  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  a  few, 
the  evil  is  inconfiderable,  but  the  fame  tafte  for  expenfive  living 
will  naturally  fpread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  and 
produce  a  general  difinclination  to  matrimony.  This  was  the 
reafon  why  there  were  fo  few  iharriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  when  there  were  comparatively  but  few  perfons 
of  fortune  married,  notwithftanding  married  perfons  had  great 
privileges,  and  thofe  that  were  unmarried  were  fubjefl  to  many 
civil  difadvantages ;  and  notwithftanding  the  emperor  took 
every  method  he  could  think  of  to  promote  matrimony.  This 
caufe  of  depopulation  begins  very  fenfibly  to  affe^l  this  country, 
though  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  by  their  fituation  in 
life  have  not  been  lefl  to  conceive  a  tafte  for  expenfive  living, 
ftill  multiply  very  faft.  It  is  obfervable  that  opulent  families, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  nobility,  often  become  extinft. 

A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  inhabitants  according 
to  their  mode  of  living  \  one  man  being  able  to  confume  the 
produce  of  vaftly  more  land  and  labour  by  living  on  food  difficult 
to  be  raifcd,  or  by  eating  and  drinking  more  than  is  neceflary. 
Sir  James  Stuart  fays,  he  believes  that  no  annual  produce  of 
grain  ever  was  To  great  in  England,  as  to  fupply  its  inhabitants 
fifteen  months^  in  that  abundance  with  which  they  feed  them- 

^     -  fclvcs 
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felves  in  years  of  plenty ;  and  that  there  never  was  a  year  of 
fuch  fcarcity,  as  that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce 
greatly  more  than  fix  months  fubfifte^e>  fuch  as  people  are 
ufed  to  take  in  years  of  fcarcity  *. 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men  tends  to 
check  population,  and  in  fome  countries  may  for  ever  prevent 
its  being  confiderable,  provided  the  upper  ranks  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  combination  of  the  lower,  which  might 
terminate  in  reducing  the  inequality.  •  In  this  cafe,  the  demand 
for  animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a  great  quantity 
of  land  to  raife  it,  may  be  fo  great,  as  to  be  made  to  encroach 
▼ery  much  upon  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  In  fuch  a  country,  therefore,  there  may  be  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  fame 
time.  Some  may  not  know  how  to  fpend  their  money,  while 
others  may  not  know  how  to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury  the  confequerice  of 
it,  that  in  a  great  meafure  occafioned  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  the  number  of 
country  feats  with  which  thefe  mafters  of  the  world  covered 
their  fertile  lands,  and  their  changing  them  into  unproduAive 
deferts.  In  the  fame  manner  William  II.  converted  a  large  and 
a  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a  foreft.  > 

There  have  been  many  reafons  given  for  the  extreme  popu- 
loufnefs  of  China,  but  it  feems  ciiiefly  to  arife  from  this  one 
circumftance,  that  the  expences  attending  a  married  ftate  are 
very  inconfiderable.  A  wife  can  put  her  huiband  but  to  a  very 
moderate  expence.  He  is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of 
rice  for  food,  and  fome  raw  cQtton,  or  other  materials,  which 
(he  muft  work  up  for  her  cloathing  ;  while  a  mat  to  fit  on  is 
almoft  all  the  furniture  of  the  houfe.  Thus  no  perfon  is  dif- 
couraged  from  marrying,  and  the  confequence  is  a  moft  amazing 
population. 

Where  matrimony,  in  oppofition  to  the  promifcuous  ufe  of 
women,  is  not  encouraged,  it  is  evident,  from  the  moft  un.» 

*  Political  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  zio,  zzi. 
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doubted  fafts,  that  neither  a  numerous,  a  healthy,  or  in  any 
rcfpcfts  a  valuable  offspring  can  be  expcftcd.  Polygamy  is 
likcwife  unfavourable  to  populoufnefs.  If  one  man  have  fcvcral 
wives,  fevcral  men  muft  be  without  wives,  and  if  that  man  be 
impotent,  the  offspring  of  feveral  men  is  loft  to  the  nation. 

Suppofc  a  country,  by  its  fituation,  and  the  induftry  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  be  capable  ©f  maintaining  a  certain  number  of 
people ;  if,  by  any  accident,  that  number  be  dimtnifhed  ;  as 
this  diminution  leaves  a  greater  encouragement  to  population, 
their  numbers  will  foon  be  fupplied.  Thus  plagues  and 
devaftations  of  all  kinds  are  never  known  to  have  more  than 
a  temporary  efleft,  unlefs  they  leave  a  country  ahered  with 
refpe£t  to  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  or  fome  other  circumftancc  necef* 
fary  to  the  fupport  of  their  numbers.  For  this  reafon,  the 
liumber  of  men  taken  off  by  war  does  not  make  a  nation  lefs 
populous  than  they  would  have  been  without  war,  if  war  did  not 
in  other  refpc<as  affeft  the  populoufnefs  of  nations.  The  nations 
of  Africa,  from  which  fuch  a  number  of  flaves  arefent  annually 
to  America,  are  not  lefs  populous  for  that  vent ;  and  were  tliat 
drain  to  be  cut  off,  in  a  few  years,  the  internal  ftate  of  the 
country  remaining  the  fame  in  other  refpe£b|  it  would  likewife 
be  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  They 
would^  no  more  find  themfelves  incommoded  by  being  over- 
ftockcd  than  they  had  done  before.  In  fliort,  mankind,  like  any 
other  commodity,  will  increafe,  or  decreafe,  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  there  is  for  them. 

Monafteries  and  nunneries  might  be  confidcrcd  exaftly  in  the 
fame  light,  were  it  not  that  tliey  confumeth6fe'.produdls  of  the 
ground  which  might  have  maintained  the  fame,  or  a  greater 
number  of  ufeful  members  of  focicty.  JJut  as  the  cafe  is, 
perhaps  thofe  countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be  any 
gainers  by  fuppreffing  them,  unlefs  that  event  fhould  contribute 
to  the  increafe  of  the  national  induftry ;  for  a  nobleman  upon 
the  fame  eftate  would  have  kept  as  many  menial  fervants,  who 
are  likewife  a  burden  upon  fociety,  and  whofe  labour  contri- 
butes little  to  the  good  of  it. 

The 
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The  religious  fentiments  of  a  people  arc  far  from  being  a 
circumftance  of  indifference  with  refpeft  to  the  populoufnefs  of  a 
country.  No  wonder  the  Jews  always  multiplied,  and  ftill  do 
multiply  very  faftj  when,  befides  the  reprorxh  and,  as  they 
believe,  the  curie,  of  being  childlefs  among  them,  they  think  that, 
for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  the  Meffiah  may  be  born  of  them. 

The  religion  of  the  Ghebres,  Chincfe,  and  Mahometans  favour 
marriage.  The  facred  hpoks  of  the  ancient  Perfians  declare  that 
children  make  a  bridge  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  thofe 
who  have  none  cannot  pafs  to  the  ftate  of  the  blefled.  Even 
the  opinion  of  the  lawfulncfs  of  expofing  children  feems  to 
favour  the  populoufnefs  of  China.  For  many  perfons  may  be 
induced  to  enter  into  marriage  with  a  profpc<Sl  of  expofing  jheir 
children,  which  yet  natural  affeftion  (the  ftrength  of  which 
they  were  not  aware  of)  will  not  allow  them  to  do,  while  there 
IS  any  poffibility  of  maintaining  them,  for  which  they  will 
exert  their  induftry  to  the  utmoft.   * 

It  is  pe<juliarly  unfortunate  when  religious  and  philofophical 
fentiments  difcourage  matrimony.  Philofophy  firft  annexed 
the  idea  of  perfeEllon  to  a  fingle  life,  miftaken  notions  of 
chriflianity  confirmed  that  opinion,  and  the  great  Juftinian 
was  fo  far  mifled  by  it,  that  inftead  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe 
who  had  a  great  number  of  children  (wiiich  had  ever  been  the 
wife  policy  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  the  empire)  he  granted  privi- 
leges to  thofe  who  never  married.  The  fame  notion  prevailing  ' 
in  catholic  countries  is,  no  doubt,  one  reafon  why  they  are  not 
fo  populous  as  proteftant  ones.  For,  befides  the  monks,  and 
nuns,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried, 

Mr,  Hume  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  difler- 
tation  upon  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  endeavouring 
to^ prove  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  world  which  are  not 
more  populous  now  than  they  were  formerly. '  It  would  feem, 
by  applying  the  maxims  above  laid  down,  that  Paleftine,  Afia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  were  much  more  populous  than  they  * 
are  now  \  but  hardly  any  other  country  :  and  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  had  few  inhabitants  in  ancient 
tipies  in  comp arifon  of  what  they  have  at  prefcnt.    Upon  the 

whole. 
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whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  tlic  world  is  growing 
ftill  more  populous  than  ever ;  cfpecially  confidering  the  increafe 
of  induftry  and  arts,  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the 
increafe  of  the  European  coloqies  in  America. 

The  extreme  of  population  is  far  from  being  dciirable.     Sub* 

iiftence  being  fcarce,  the  competition  for  it  in  the  Ipwer  rank^ 

of  the  people  will  be  cxcefEvc.    They  will  work  for  a  trifle, 

and  live  upon  any  thing  that  will  afford  nouri(hment,  and  though 

they  propagate,  their  offspring  muft  ftarve  and  perifh.     The 

accounts  of  all  travellers  agr^e,  fays  Dr.  Smith  *,  in  the  low 

wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds  in 

bringing  up  a  family,  in  China.     If  by  digging  the  ground  a 

whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  purchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of 

rice  in  the  evening,  he  is  contented.     The  condition  of  arti-^ 

ficers  is,  if  poflible,  ftill  worfe.     Iiiftead  of  waiting  jndolently 

in  the  work-houfes   for  the  calls  of  their   cuftomers,   as  in 

Europe,  they  are  continually  running  about  the  ftrcets  with  the 

tools  of  their  refpeftive  trades,  ofiering  their  fervice  and  as  it 

were  begging  employment.     The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of 

the  people  in  China  far  furpafles  that  of  the  moft  beggarly  nations 

in  Europe.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hundreds, 

it  is  commonly  faid,  many  thoufand  families,  have  no  habitation 

.  on  the  land,  but  live  conflantly  in  little  filhing  boats  upon  the 

rivers  and  canab.     The  fubiiftence  which  they  find  there  is  fp 

fcanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fiih  up  the  naftieft  garbage  thrown 

overboard  from  any  European  (hip.  Any  carrion,  the  carcafe  of  a 

dead  dog,  or  cat,  for  example,  though  half  putrid,  and  fUnking, 

is  as  welcome  to  th€|m  as  the  moft  wholefome  food  to  the  people  of 

other  countries,     marriage  is  encouraged  in  Cliina,  not  by  the 

profitablenefs  of  children,  but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroying  them. 

In  all  great  towns,  feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in  the  ftreets, 

or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water.     The  performance  of 

this  horrid  office  is  even  faid  to  be  the  avowed  bufincfs  by  whid^ 

4bme  people  earn  their  fubfil^ence. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol  i.  p.  xo8. 
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Our  manufa^ring  poor  do  not  in  many  places  rear  many 
children,  and  Dr.  Smith  fays  *,  that  he  has  been  told  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  mother  who  has 
born  twenty  children  not  to  have  two  alive.  The  induftrious 
poor  exhauft  themfelves  by  extreme  labour,  and  like  over- 
wrought cattle  bring  on  untimely  old  age.  A  carpenter  in 
London,  and  in  fome  other  places,  fays  Dr.  Smith  f ,  is  not 
fuppofed  to  laft  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight  years. 

The  population  of  China  is  fo  great,  that  the  fuperftitious 
rcfpeft  for  anceftors  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  The 
ordinary  fepulchres  are  levelled,  and  the  ground  cultivated. 
The  rich  bury  in[  mountains  and  barren  lands.  This  exceflive 
population,  the  inconveniences  of  which  modern  philofophers 
in  Europe  have  no  idea  of,  increafes  the  demand  for  agriculture 
fo  much,  as  to  make  a  famine  the  fudden  and  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  the  fmalleft  neglefts,  and  to  compel  the  Chinefe  to 
live  without  oxen,  flieep,  or  horfes.  Without  mountains  and 
marlines,  China  would  be  without  wood,  or  game.  For  want 
of  manure,  the  fields  require  much  more  labour  |.  The  greateft 
attention  i§  requifitc  on  the  part  of  government  to  provide  for 
the  equal  diftribution  of  corn,  and  to  make  one  province  and 
one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  afGft  you  in  your  compu- 
tations on  this  fubjecV,  juft  to  mention  two  fafts  which,  I 
believe,  may  be  pretty  nearly  depended  upon.  The  firft  is, 
that  there  are  more  men  than  won^eq  born  in  almoft  every 
country,  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen, 
to  fourteen  5  allowance,  as  it  were,  being  made  by  divine 
providence  for  a  greater  confumptioQ  of  men  by  war  and  other 
accidents  to  which  women  are  not  expofed ;  alfo  that  the  number 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  fecond  is,  that  we  fhall  come  very  near  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  if  wdf  multiply  the  annual 
number  of  their  dead  taken  at  a  niedium  by  thirty ;  or  as  fome 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  lao.  f  Ibid.  vol.  l%4 

\  Mcmoirc*  fur  Ics  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  341. 
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fay,  the  number  of  births  by  thirty-four  (but  I  thiiik  it  ought  to 
be  larger  in  proportion)  and  the  number  of  houfes  by  five. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants differs  exceedingly  in  different  places.  Dr.  Price, 
after  giving  more  attention  to  this  fubjeA  than  perhaps  any  other 
perfon  ever  did,  thinks  that,  in  great  towns,  it  is  from  one- 
nineteeqth  or  one-twentieth  to  one  twenty-third  or  a  twenty- 
fourth,  in  moderate  towns  from  one  twenty-third  to  one  twenty* 
eighth,  but  in  the  country  from  one  thirty-fifth,  or  one  fortieth 
to  a  fiftieth  or  a  fixtieth  f . 

f  .Obfervationi  on  revcriioiiary  paymcnti,  vol  i.  p.  304, 
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What  makes  a  Nation  Secure.  Natural  Ramparts.  Advantage 
of  an  IJland*  Importance  of  Weapons.  The  Alteration  nvh'tch 
the  Invention  of  Gunpowder  has  made  in  the  Art  of  War. 
Reafon  ijuhy  the  firfl  EffeBs  of  it  were  not  more  fenfible  in 
Europe.  Difference  in  the  Methods  of  Fortification^  and 
fighting  at  Sea^  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.  The  Importance 
of  Difcipline.  Inconvenience  of  the  Feudal  S^em.  What 
Mode  of  Subfylence  makes  a  Nation  formidable.  Standing 
Armies i  and  Militia.  The  Rife  of  flanding  Armies  in  Europe. 
Why  a  Nation  is  formidable  after  a  Civil  War.  The  great 
military  Power  of  ancient  Nations  accounted  for.  In  what 
Senfe  Populoufnefs  contributes  to  make  a  Nation  flrong  and 
fecure. 

jLi. F T E R  confidering  thofe  things  and  circumftances  which 
tend  to  make  a  nation  r/VA,  happy^  and  populous^  we  are  na* 
turally  led  to  attend  to  thofe  things  which  make  it  fecure. 
Indeed,  without  the  perfuafion  of  our  fecurity,  it  is  impoflible 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  moft  favourable  concurrence 
of  thofe  circumftances  which  tend  to  render  a  nation  rich,  po- 
pulous, and  happy. 

A  reafonable  fecurity  can  only  arifc  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
being  able  effeftually  to  defend  ourfelves  in  cafe  of  jny  attack 
from  a  foreign  ftate,  or  to  make  any  nation  repent  of  the  infults 
they  fliall  offer  us.  This  power  in  a  people  of  defending  them- 
felves,  or  of  annoying  others,  muft  depend  principally  upon 
three  things ;  a  natural  fituation,.  which  may  be  of  great  confc- 
quence  either  for  defending  ourfelves,  or  attacking  others ; 
Ikill  in  the  art  of  war  j  and  courage  to  exert  that  Ikili  to  ad- 
Tantage. 

A  natural 
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A  natural  rampart  is  either  the  Tea,  or  chain  of  mouataiii$» 
the  pafles  of  which  require  but  few  troops  to  defend  them 
againil  a  multitude,  farrier  towns  and  fortifications  are  aiti- 
iicial  ramparts,  and  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to 
be  Serviceable.  lilands  afford  the  moft  efTedlual  fecurity  that 
nature  can  provide  for  a  people,  if  they  be  ikilled  in  navigation 
and  fea  engagements,  which,  from  their  conftant  and  neceilary 
uie  of  the  fea,  they  have  the  greateft  chance  and  opportunity 
of  excelling  in,  provided  they  keep  up  any  intercourfe  with 
neighbouring  nations,  and  particularly  if  they  carry  on  j|ny  fo- 
reign commerce.  Had  Tyre  been  (ituated  on  an  ifland  far- 
tlier  from  the  Oiore,  it  is  proba\>le  it  would  never  have  been 
itnally  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  i  and  had  there  been 
anypaflage  from  France  to  England  by  land,  we  might  have 
been  mnch  more  diftreflcd  in  fome  of  our  wars  with  the  French, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  us  by  land. 

The  Swifs  have  been  more  than  once  indebted  to  their 
mountains  for  the  fecurity  and  liberty  which  they  enjoy. 
Holland  was  delivered  from  the  invafion  of  Lewis  XiV. 
by  nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their  fituation  gave 
them  of  deluging  their  country ;  and  the  natural  diviiion  of 
luirope  into  tracts  of  a  moderate  extent,  both  marks  out,  as 
it  were,  the  limits  of  empires,  and  is  a  means  of  keeping  them 
within  reafonablc  bounds  ;  thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  fecurity 
againft  the  eiiabliiliment  of  any  large  empire  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;  whereas  in  Ada,  which  abounds  in  extenlive  plains, 
nothing  but  a  fuperior  military  force  can  prevent  an  army 
which  has  fubdued  a  part  from  taking  pofTeilion  of  the  whole. 
Ada  is  therefore  thought  to  be  favourable  for  extenfive  mo- 
narchy. Even  Tartary  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  van- 
qu  I  filed  army. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  people  will  not  afford  them  a  fufficient  fe- 
,  curity  (nnd  it  can  hardly  ever  be  quite  fufficient  of  itfelf )  they 
muft  have  recourfe  to.thofe  methods  of  defence  and  attack  which 
are  either  equal  or  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

The  llngle  article  of  iveapons  is  of  prodigious  confequence  in 
war,  and  has  decided  the  fate  of  m^y  important  battles.     The 

Romans 
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Romans  acknowledged  thcmfelves  to  be  inferior  to  the  Citnbri 
in  courage  and  martial  heroifm,   and  that  even  their  fuperior 
difcipline   would    have  been  no  fecurity  againft  the  dreadful 
impetuofity  of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  fwords  of  the  Cimbri 
were  of  bad  temper.     They  often  bent  at  the  firft  ftroke,  and 
the  perfon  who  ufed  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  wait  till  he 
could  ftraighten  it  with  his  foot  before  he  could  make  a  fccond 
ftroke.     The  expertnefs  of  the  EngUfli  in  the  ufe^f  their  long 
and  crofs  bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both  over  the  Scotch 
and  the  French  before  the  invention  of  artillery.     The  cavaliy 
of  tlve  Romans  and  Huns  were  (killed  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow» 
while  thofe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ufed  the  fword  and  lance. 
To  this  difference  Belifarius  attributed  part  of  lib  fuccels. 
'    It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans  that  they  were  ne- 
vei:  bigottedly  attached  to  their  own  weapons,  and  manner  of 
fighting,  but  eaiily  changed  them  when  they  faw  any  advantage 
in  thofe  of   other  nations.      Thus  Romulus  exchanged  the 
Argive  buckler  for  the  large  ihield  of  the  Sabines ;   and  the 
Romans  changed  their  method  of  arming  their  horfe  when  they 
conquered  Greece.    The  fame  juft  fentimcnts  taught  them  the 
proper  ufe  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed  according 
to  their  charafter.    It  was  the  Numidian  cavalry  that  gained  the 
battle  of  Zama.     jHannibal  too  had  the  good  fenfe  to  arm  his 
troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  when  he  found  it  was  preferable 
to  the  armour  of  his  own  country.     And  it  was  no  inconfider- 
able  caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  that  they  quitted 
their  ancient  armour.     Under  Gratian  the  Romans  laid  atide 
the  ufe  of  their  heavy  armour,  their  coats  of  mail  and  helmet. 
They  likewife  ceafed  to  fortify  their  camp. 

The  ilngle  difcovery  of  the  compoiition  and  force  of  guri" 
powder  has  made  a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war, 
and  has  contributed  to  make  battles  both  lefs  bloody,  ifnd  more 
quickly  decided  than  before.  Formerly  armies  were  drawn  up 
generally  fixteen  or  twenty,  fometimes  fifty  men  deep,  with  a 
narrow  front,  becaufe  their  ranks  would  have  been  too  apt  to 
have  been  thrown  into  difordcr  by  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But 
the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  troops  which  gave  way 

were 
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i/rere  entangled  with  one  another,  and  had  little  power  of  mak- 
ing their  ciicape,  Befidcs,  their  conquerors  were  ncceflarily  clofe 
behind  them,  and  maiTacred  them  at  plcafurc,  as  they  were 
incapable  of  making  any  refiftance  the  moment  after  they  bad 
turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  and  extended  ranks  arc 
able  to  keep  their  order  in  the  prefent  method  of  fighting ; 
andy  as  the  oppofite  armies  are  at  fome  diftance,  the  party  which 
begins  to  be  worfted  is  able  to  make  its  retreat  in  good  order, 
with  Icfs  help  from  a  body  of  referve,  to  keep'  the  enemy  in  play, 
or  overawed,  which  was  the  only  method  by  which  the  ancients 
could  fecure  an  orderly  retreat.  In  fliort,  as  Hume  well 
obferves,  nations,  by  the  ufe  of  artillery,  have  been  brought 
more  upon  a  level,  conquefts  have  become  lefs  frequent  ahH 
rapid  ;  fuccefs  in  war  has  been  reduced  merely  to  a  matter  of 
calculation ;  and  a  nation  over-matched  by  its  enemies  either 
yields  to  their  demands,  or  fecures  itfelf  by  alliances  againft 
their  violence  and  invaiion. 

When  we  read  of  the  aftoniftiing  fuccefs  of  a  few  Spaniards  in 
America,  where  five  hundred  men  under  Cortez  fubdued  the  vaft 
empire  of  Mexico,  by  the  help  of  gunpowder  only  5  we  are  apt 
to  wonder  that  the  sera  of  its  invention,  and  its  ufe  in  war, 
fhould  not  have  been  noted  by  contemporary  hiftorians,  and  that 
the  Germans  who  invented  it  Ihould  not  have  derived  fome  fignal 
advantage  from  it.  Hut  the  reafon  was,  that  the  difcovcry  doth 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  fecret.  The  compofition  itfelf, 
and  its  more  innocent  effects,  were  probably  well  known,  and 
its  poilible  ufes  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before  it  was  anally 
applied  to  that  defbru^tive  purpofe  ;  which  would  tend  greatly  to 
take  off  the  furprize  which  would  otherwife  have  been  felt  upon 
the  firft  introduction  of  it.  Befides,  the  firft  artillery  was  ib 
clumfy,  and  of  fuch  difficult  management,  that  mankind  were 
not-immodiately  fenfible  of  its  ufe  and  efficacy  ;  and  coniidering 
how  many  arrows  might  be  drawn  before  one  piece  could  have 
been  loaded  and  difcharged,  efpecially  before  the  invention  of 
gifi  locks  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that  guns  and  cannon^ 
fhould  ever  have  come  into  ufe  at  all.  The  Chinefe  were 
.  acquainW  with  the  compofition   of  gunpowder,    but    never 

thought 
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thought  of  making  any  ufe  of  it  in  war.  Matchlocks  were  ufed 
fb  late  as  in  the  civil  wars  in  England,  above  three  centuries 
ifter  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Before  the  time  of  Lewis 
XIV.  little  ufe  was  made  of  cannon  in  beHeging  or  defending 
places,  fortification  was  in  its  infancy,  and  fpears  and  fhort 
guns  were  then  in  ufe  as  well  as  fwords,  which  are  now  en- 
tirely laid  afide  $  and  fome  time  before  that  period,  viz.  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1517,  they  fought  promifcuoufly 
with  arrows,  long  javelins,  grenadoes,  grappling-irons,  can- 
nons, mufquets,  fpears,  and  fabres. 

The  alteration  of  the  methods  of  fortification  ^  and  the  manner 
of  attacking  and  defending  fortified  pbces,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovery  of  gunpowder,  is  even  more  confiderable  than  the 
alteration  it  has  introduced  into  the  methods  of  fighting  in  the 
open  field.  Sea  engagements  are  likewife  now  quite  a  difiFerent^ 
thing  firom  what  they  were  before  this  great  difcovery.  Inftead 
of  the  fhips  of  war  themfelves  being  the  principal  weapons  of 
offence,  and  being  pufhed  againft  one  another  by  their  beaks  ; 
and  inftead  of  the  men  fighting  heavy  armed  as  on  land,  when- 
ever they  had  an  opportunity  of  grappling;  the  fhip  is  now  no- 
thing but  a  fortified  pTace  of  fecurity,  which  the  then  afiail  with 
their  artiller^r^  as  if  it  were  a  caftle  at  land. 

Superiority  of  difcipline  is  an  excellent  fecond  to  fuperiority 
in  point  of  weapons.  ExaA  difcipline  makes  a  multitude  aft 
as  one  man,  and  gives  each  man  the  courage  of  a  multitude. 
For  every  fingle  foldier,  who  helps  to  compofe  a  body  whofe 
motions  are  fo  uniform  and  regular,  has  the  fame  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  ftrength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  the 
folc  direftion  of  that  ftrength.  Difcipline  chiefly  rendered  the 
Greeks  fo  much  better  foldiers  than  the  Perfians,  and  the 
Romans  than  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  fierce 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north.  Some  of  the  foldiers  of  Niger> 
driven  by  the  profcriptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  difcipline,  which,  it  is  faid,  ever  after 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  the  Romans..  «  The  Parthians 
««  have  not  more  courage  than  we  have,"  faid  Bclifarius,  in  a 
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rpeech  to  his  men  ;  "  they  arc  only  better  difciplilied  than  me 
«  arc." 

It  bdifcipline  only  which  gives  the  Europeans  the  fuperiority 
they  as  yet  retain  over  the  Afiatics,  and  the  American  nations, 
now  that  we  have  communicated  to  them  the  ufe  of  bur  ar- 
tillery J  a  conduft,  the  rcvcrfe  of  the  wife  policy  of  Charle- 
magne»  who  forbade,  under  the  fevereft  penalties^  that  any 
perfon  (hould  fell  arms  to  the  Saxons,  with  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently at  war. 

So  much  fuperior  is  the  military  fldll  of  civilized  and  wealthy 
nations  at  this  day,  that  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  as 
they  formerly  had,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours. On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  fo  difpofed,  they  might 
fubdue  them  and  extirpate  them,  with  as  much  eafe  as  they  could 
clear  any  country  of  lions,  and  other  wild  beafts. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  maxim,  verified  by  all  hiftory, 
tthit  a  nation  which  has  often  been  conquered,  and  confequently 
which  has  often  feen  what  it  was  that  gave  their  enemies  the 
advantage  they  had  over  them,  have  at  length  acquired  know- 
ledge, difcipline,  and  courage^  fufiicient  to  beat  their  con- 
querors. Thus  Peter  the  Great  was  at  length  able  to  beat  the 
Swedes,  though  he  bad  no  other  mailers  in  the  art  of  war  befides 
the  Swedes  themfelvcs ;  and  the  leflTons  he  received  from  them 
were  fo  many  dreadful  defeats,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
had  with  them. 

The  difcipline  of  the  European  armies  is  prodigioufly  im- 
proved iince  the  difufe  of  the  feudal  militia,  when  all  armies 
were  raifed  by  the  prince's  fummoning  his  vafials  to  appear  in 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  dependents,  who  were  maintained 
a  certain  number  of  days  at  his  expence  \  and  when  this  vaflal 
was  their  commander  of  courfe,  whether  he  was  properly  qusK 
lificd  for  the  command,  or  not. 

In  thofe  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  generals,  always  headed  their  armies  in  perfon. 
Charles,  the  fon  of  King  John  of  France,  feems  to  have  fixed  it 
as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army;  and  be 

was. 
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was  the  firft  king  in  Europe  who  fhewed  the  advantage  of  po» 
licy,  forefight,  and  judgment,  above  ^  rafli  and  precipitate 
valour.  The  inconvenience  of  kings  commanding  in  perfon 
had  often  been  feverely  felt  by  the  nation  before  the  cuftom  was 
difufed.  To  pay  for  the  king's  ranfom  was  one  of  the  three 
occafions  on  which  only  it  was  lawful  to  unpofe  a  tax  in  the  feu- 
dal times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in  proportion  as  their 
mode  of  fubfiftence  enables  them  to  maintain  difcipline  in  the 
army,  and  keep  them  in  the  field.  People  who  live  by  htinting, 
as  the  North  American  Indians,  can  never  fubilid  in  great 
numbers.  They  therefore  fight  in  fmall  parties,  and  endeavour 
to  attack  their  enemies  by  furprize.  Nations  that  live  by 
pafturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can  drive  their  cattle  along  with 
them  if  they  march  into  a  fertile  country,  and  eyery  man  can 
appear  in  the  field,  and  fome  times  even  the  women  can  join 
them.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  moft  formidable  iirvaders. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  have  no  refource,  their  all  is 
at  ftake,  and  being  incumbered  with  much  baggage  they  muft 
be  open  to  attacks. 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  taianufaAures  and  commerce, 
are  in  general  unqualified  to  fight  themfelves ;  but  being  rich, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  thofe  who  are  able,  either  of  their  own 
country,  or  of  other  nations ;  and  thofe  who  have  no  other 
bufinefs  befides  that  of  fighting,  will  improve  in  the  art  of 
it.  Their  armies  will  feldom  be  very  large,  but  they  will  be 
lets  incumbered,  .-and  upon  the  whole  far  more  eflfoSlual  for 
defence  or  offence.  But  experience  will  teach  them  that 
though  able  to  make  conqu^fls;  thef^  will  never  repay  them  the 
expeAces  they  are  at  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  them.  For 
of  all  luxuries  (as  every  thing  which  is  not  necfjjury  for  life  may 
be  called)  war  is  the  deareft. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  landing  nrmy,  fuch  as 
is  defcribed  above,  but  oblige  every  citizen  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  appear  in  the  field  whenever  he  is  called  upon, 
it  is  faid  to  have  a  militm*     On  fuch  a  plan  the  liberties  of  a 
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country  are  certainly  fafer,  but  the  fighting  men,  not  making 
war  their  whole  buiinefs,  will  not  be  very  expert  in  it,  and 
conrequently  will  not  have  that  confidence  in  themfelves  that  a 
ftanding  army  has.  Though,  fighting  for  their  liberties,  they 
will  be  ftimulated  to  aft  with  more  vigour. 

The  firft  ftanding  army  we  read  of  was  .  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  arfd  by  this  means  chiefly  he  was  fuperior  to  the  ftates 
of  Greece,  whofe  armies  coniifted  of  militia,  and  ftill  more  to 
the  Perfians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Hanni^*- 
bal  had  a  proper  ftanding  army,  and  the  Romans  only  a  militia  ^ 
but  it  was  otherwife  before  the  end  of  that  war. 

The  greateft   care  fhould    be  taken   that   the  .officers  in 

ftanding  armies  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  fo  as  to  have  the 

fame  intereft  with  them,  and  that  their  civil  privileges  ihould 

,  be  more  valuable  to  them  than  any  thing  that  they  could  get  as 

foldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantage  of  training  more  men  to  theufe 
of  arms,  and  of  preferving  the  people  independent ;  but  if 
t  thefe  ends  could  be  fecured  by  any  other  means,  the  country 
would  be  defended  at  lefs  expence  by  a  ftanding  army.  For 
the  fame  reafons  that  we  have  our  ftioes  and  cloaths  made 
at  lefs  expence  by  employing  ihoe-makers,  and  taylors,  whofe 
ible  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  ftioes  and  cloaths,  than  for  every  man 
to  be  taught  to  make  them  Jiimfelf.  If  it  was  a  man's  whole 
bufinefs  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  he  would  certainly  be  more 
perfedt  in  the  ufe  of  them ;  and  though  this  foldier  would  be 
idle  and  ufelefs  to  any  other  purpofe,  the  occafional  praAice  of 
arms  by  the  whole  community  would  produce' a  greater  fum  of 
idlenefs,  and  on  the  whole  would  not  take  fo  much  firom  the 
mafs  of  ufeful  labour. 

Since  the  increafe  of  induftry,  and  the  impofition  of  taxes, 
in  lieu  of  the  ancient  feudal  fervices,  ftanding  armies,  con- 
ftantly  cxercifed,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  no- 
mination have  been  kept  up  by  all  the  princes  in  Europe: 
and  as  there  is  a  provifion  in  the  ftate  for  the  conftant  pay 
of  thefe  troops,  the  difiercnce  between  the  expences  of  a 

time 
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lame  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace  is  not  fo  great  as  formerly : 
though  our  armies  are  infinitely  more  expeufive.  It  is  tho 
price  of  artiUery,  fortification,  &c«  which  exhaufts  the  re- 
venues of  the  prefent  belligerent  powers.  The  necefiiary  es- 
pences  o£  war,  as  it  is  condu£iied  at  prefent,  has  given  rife  to 
a  maxim  unknowti  to  antiquity,  that  riches  are  thejinews  tf 
^ar. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  firft  who  kept  on  foot  numerous  armies* 
His  example  excited  other  princes  to  do  the  fame ;  fo  that  after 
the  peace  of  Aixrla-Chapelle  the  chriftian  powers  of  Enrope 
had  about  a  million  of  men  under  arms.  The  inccmvenience 
of  ftanding  armies  commanded  by  oflkers  of  the'king^s  nomi- 
nation, is  that  too  much  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
ibvereign. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  exerclfe  and  difeipUnc 
that  a  nation  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  arms,  and  appears  fo 
fimnidable  to  its  neighbours  immediatelyafter  the  condufion  of 
a  civil  war.  Though.it  leaves  the  nation  exhaufted  in  other  re& 
peds,  it  leaves  a  great  number  of  men  trained  to  the  ufe  of  ^ 
arms,  and  averfe  to  any  other  me^od  of  getting  fubfifience. 
The  Romans  were  extending  their  con^uefts  on  all  fides  evea 
in  the  fierceft  of  their  civil  wars.  Thofe  in  the  minoHty  of 
Lewis  XIV.  formed  a  number  of  generals,  who  raifed  the 
glory  of  that  reign  to  the  higheft  pitch,  andEngland  had  never 
appeared  fo  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe  as  it  did  under 
the  commonwealth,  immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
laft  civil  war.  There  are  undoubtedly  more  men  in  a  natioa 
before  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war,  but  the  ftrength  of 
a  nation  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  InhalMtants, 
but  to  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  it  contains,  which  are 
much  increafed  &y  a  war,  which  depopulates  the  country  in 
general. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  military  power  of  ancient 
nations.  An  European  prince  who  has  a  Bullion  of  fubjeAs, 
cannot  maintain  more  than  tep  thouTand  troops ;  whereas  the 
fighting  men  in  ancient  republics  were  nearly  as  one  to  eight 
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of  all  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  in  all  ancient  hiftoiy,  we  read 
of  the  fmalleft  repubh'cs  raiiing,  and  maintaining,  greater 
armies  than  ftates  confining  of  many  tinnes  the  number  of  in- 
habitants are  able  to  Aipport  at  prefent.  It  is  generally  faid  tfaat^ 
in  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  even  wealthy  focieties  cannot  keep 
more  than  an  hundredth  part  of  their  fighting  men  in  the  fields 
and  maintain  them  in  the  charad^er  of  foldiers. 

In  ancient  times  few  arrifans  were  maintsuned  by  the  labour 
of  the  fanner,  and  therefore  more  foldiers  might  be  fupported 
by  t.*r;  produce  of  the  lands.  Iavj  fays,  it  would  be  difficult, 
in  his  days,  to  raif^^  fo  large  an  army  as  the  Roman  ftate  for- 
merly ient  out  againft  the  Gauls  and  Latins.  The  numbers 
and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  £iid,  by  all  ancient 
writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnefian  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian 
war  \  but  in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown  more  luxurious, 
and  more  people  were  employed  about  the  arts*  The  Dutch  are, 
no  doubt,  richer  now  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  wars 
with  them,  but  they  have  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  power 
they  had  then.  With  them,  indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  fo 
much  owing  to  the  increafe  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that 
public  fpirit,  which  converts  private  riches  into  public  riches, 
and  national  power. 

This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armies,  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans  ^ith  them,  and  all  people  of  the  north- 
weftem  parts  of  Europe,  no  profefiion  was  honourable  but 
that  of  arms.  Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  were  ever  accounted 
ignoble  >&nd  bafe,  unworthy  of  a  man  free  bom.  Of  courfe, 
every  man  ftudied  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  confequence  was  a 
fiate  of  perpetual  war,  and  a  body  of  people  full  of  courage 
and  expenence  in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either  be  very  weak,  or 
▼ery  ftrong,  in  confequence  of  that  popuk>ufnefs.  If  the 
greateft  psurt  of  the  number  of  people  be  employed  in  raifing 
the  neceilaries  of  life,  no  men  can  be  fpared;  and  they  cannot 
bear  thid  expence  of  a  long  war.    But  if  the  full  produce  of  the 
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,  lands  be  reaped  with  eafe,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  artifails^ 
thefe  being  employed  about  fuperfluitie^i  may  be  fpared  upon 
any  emergence  5  and  while  hands  enow  are  left  to  follow 
hufbandry ;  the  country,  yielding  as  mi|ch  as  before,  will  foon 
recruit  itfelf  for  the  lofles  it  fuflained  in  war.  But  when  the 
ambition  of  a  prince  takes  men  &om  their  farms,  and  the  lands 
are  left  uncultivated,  the  very  finews  of  riches  and  ftrength  are 
cut.  After  this  negleA  of  hufbandry,  the  land  will  not  main* 
tain  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  country  will  re- 
quire a  long  courfe  of  time  before  it  grow  as  populous  and 
powerful  as  it  was  before. 
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LECTURE      LXI. 

Of  Confederates^  The  Balance  of  Power  in  ancient  and  modern 
Times.  Thi  Conduct  of  different  Nations  in  extending  and 
fecuring  their  Conquefts.  The  Roman  Policy  in  JFar  particularij 
noticed.  The  Necejfst^  of  perfonal  Courage.  Influence  cf  Ubertj. 
The  Reafon  of  fome  htflances  of  defperate  Valour  in  ancient 
Times.  The  Difference  between  the  Proportion  of  Officprs  and 
their  Pay  in  ancient,  and  modem  Times  explained.  T^  Danger 
^employing  Mercenaries.     Of  buying  off  Wars* 

It  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in  the  number  of  their 
own  warlike  inhabitants  that  gives  a  people  the  idea  of  fecurity. 
A  fenfe  of  common  advantage  has  conneAed  all  the  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope in  alliances  with  one  another }  fo  that  the  weakeft  cannot  be 
attacked  but  fome  of  the  ftronger  powers  fee  it  their  intereft  to 
enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  principabi  into  the  war  i  and  for  a 
century  or  two,  there  has  hardly  been  a  particular  war  in 
Europe  (wherever,  or  upon  whatever  occafion,' it  might  happen 
to  arife)  which  has  not  very  foon  become  general :  whereas,  in 
ancient  times,  a  nation  might  almoft  be  fubdued  before  its  next 
neighbours  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  Greeks  and 
Periians  feem  to  have  underftood  what  we  call  the  balance  of 
power,  but  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  general  coinbi« 
nations  againft  them.  The  confederacies  in  Gaul  and  Oritain 
were  very  partial* 

It  has  been  the  rivalfliip  and  oppofition  between  the  two 
bouies  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria  which  has  made  this  fubjeA  b 
much  attended  to  m  Europe  ;  it  bdng  apparently  the  intereft  of 
all  neighbouring  ftates  to  oppofe  the  ftronger,  and  more  enter- 
prizing  of  the  two,  by  jolmng  themfelves  ^  allies  to  the  weaker. 
Tlie  ijatcknefs  widi  which  an  alarm  ici  taken  at  the  ambitious  en- 
terprizes  of  any  European  monarch  would  have  been  incredible 
in  ancient  times.    Lewis  XTV.  fays  Voltaire,  entered  Holland 
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only  in  May,  and  by  the  month  of  July,  all  Europe  was  in  a 
confederacy  againft  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  juft  to  mention  the  conduA 
and  policy  of  different  nations  in  extending  and  fecuring  their 
conquefts.  It  was  the  cuftom  of 'the  kings  of  Aflyria,  of  Babylon^, 
and  all  the  ancient  empires  in  the  Eaft  (for  preventing  the  re- 
bellion of  people  newly  conquered)  to  captivate  and  tranfplant 
the  people  of  different  countries  into  one  another's  lands,  and  to 
intermix  them  varioufly.  The  Romans  obfcrved  a  policy  fome* 
thing  like  it ;  the  troops  which  guarded  one  province  being  aU 
ways  raifed  in  another  and  a  diftant  one,  fo  that  no  perfbn  was 
permitted  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  country.  ^ 

A  few  more  particulars  of  the  Roman  policy  in  war  deferve 
our  notice.  .In  early  times  the  command  df  every  general  ex- 
pired with  his  confular  or  pro-confular  year ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  exert  themfelves  greatly,  in  oMer  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves  in  the  fhort  period  of  their  command  j  and  thereby 
the  foldiers  alfo,  who  were  then  perfons  of  property,  got 
no  attachment  to  the  general,  but  to  the  ftate.  Afterwards 
when,  on  account  of  diftant  wars,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to 
change  the  general,  the  foldiers  (who  were  then  more  needy,  and 
received  their  pay  from  the  general)  were  always  at  his  devotion^ 
whoever  he  was,  and  were  ready  to  fecond  his  aml^itious  views, 
in  all  the  civil  wars  with  which  they  were  harafled.  UnSer 
the  emperors,  the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  by 
diftinguifhing  themfelves,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  Roman  empire  received  fo  little  addition  after 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  maxim  of  their  policy  in  war  was  to  deprive  all 
conquered  nations  of  power,  making  them  deliver  up  their  arms 
and  fhips,  and  forbidding  them  to  make  war  upon  any  of  their 
allies.  They  took  hoftages  of  their  princes'  children,  and 
fecured  their  conquefts  by  not  feeming  to  take  poffeffion  of  the 
conquered  countries  at  firft,  but  leaving  the  people  their  own 
laws,  cuftoms,  and  government.  But  thereby  their  kings,  or 
chiefi,  and  confequently  the  whole  people,  were  in  hA  more 
at  their  devotion  than  if  they  had  been  nominally  the  fufajefh 

of 
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of  the  empire.  Tbey  alfo  ilrcngthened  their  own  power  by 
eaiily  granting  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  particular  perfons, 
towns,  and  ftates^  thereby  incorporating  the  conquered  nations 
into  their  own  body^  and  making  them  confider  the  intereft  of 
Rome  as  their  own.  By  this  policy  they  encreafed  in  numbers 
and  ftrength  by  their  conquefts.  Whereas  the  ftates  of  Greece 
(in  which  the  freedom  of  cities  was  dlfEcuIt  to  be  obtained) 
were  neceiTarily  diminiihed  in  numbers  and  ftrength  by  the  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exaAed  very  little  under  the  form  of 
tribuU  from  the  conquered  nations,  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  grew  rich  by  their  conqueft$» 
fo  that  every  war  made  them  more  able  to  undertake  a  fecond. 
Pompey  encreafed  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  one-third. 

The  beft  difcipline,  and  the  beft  maxims  of  war,  wiU  avail 
but  little  without  bpdily  ftrength  and  perfonal  courage.  I  fliall 
therefore  make  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  different  iburces  of 
it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  that  men  will 
always  exert  their  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the  motives  they 
have  to  exert  it.  We  may,  therefore,  expeA  mbre  courage  in 
free-men,  fighting  for  their  liberty,  than  in  the  fubjeAs  of  an 
arbitrary  monarch,  fighting  for  the  honour  of  their  matter.  It 
was  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty  that  infpired  the  Greeks  in 
their  wars  with  the  Perfians,  and  that  enabled  the  Dutch  to 
refcue  themfelves  from  the  power  of  Spain,  when  they  were  the 
moft  inconfiderable,  and  the  Spaniards  the  moft  formidable 
power  in  Europe. 

If  we  read  of  more  inflances  of  defperate  valour  among  the 
ancients  j  as  of  men  killing  themfelves,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  as  the 
Saguntines,  the  Numantines,  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and 
many  others  are  faid  to  have  done;  we  muft  confider,  that 
more  was  loft  by  being  conquered  in  former  times  than  is  loft 
at  prefent.  In  thofe  times  a  conquered  people  loft  their  civil 
liberty,  gpods,  wives,  children,  and  often  even  the  rights 
of  burial ;  whereas  modem  conquefts  generally  terminate  in 
leaving  the   conquered  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws, 

and 
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and  the  private  property  of  individtials  is  untouched.  In  fliort, 
the  only  difference  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
country  is,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fwear  allegiance  to  another 
fovereign ;  a  great  argument  of  the  fuperiority  of  modern  times 
in  reafon,  religion,  philofophy,  and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  difference  in  the  regulation  of  armies 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  with  refpeft  to  the  motives  the  foldiers  had  to  exert 
themfelves.  With  us  the  pay  of  an  officer  is  prodigfoufly  greater 
than  that  of  a  common  foldier ;  whereas,  in  ancient  times,  if 
the  generals  had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more  than  what  the 
meaneft  pcrfon  in  the  army  received.  When  Xenophon  returned 
from  his  famous  expedition,  he  hired  himfclf  and  fix  thoufand  of 
his  Greeks  into  the  fervice  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thrace,  upon 
thcfe  terms,  that  each  foldier  ihould  receive  a  daric  a  month, 
each  captain  two  darics,  and  he  himfelf,  as  general,  four. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army,  at  leaft  during 
the  commonwealth,  had  no  regular  pay.  All  the  advantage  he 
received  was  the  honour,  the  power,  and  the  influence,  which 
his  command  gave  him  at  home.  What  we  may  call  the 
perquifites  of  his  office,  when  any  fpoils  were  taken,  could  not  ' 
regularly  be  confiderable,  for  the  Queftor  took  an  account  of 
the  whole,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in  the  public  treafury. 
There  were  fewer  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  than  in  ours, 
and  thefe  officers  had  Very  fmall  pay.  A  ccntul'ion  had  only 
double  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier  ;  and  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  bought  their  own  cloaths,  arms,  tent  s 
and  baggage.  Cxfar,  however,  gave  the  centurions  ten  times 
the  gratuity  that  he  gave  the  common  foldiers. 

The  reafon  of  this  cpndu£l  in  the  Romans  feems  to  have 
been,  that  in  the  early  timesj  the  body  of  the  people,  fighting 
their  own  battles,  either  in  their  own  defence,  or  with  a  view 
to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  plunder  of  other  people,  had  no 
pretence  to  claim  4iny  pay.  Befides,  as  they  iferved  in  their 
turns,  it  wtwild  have  made  no  fort  of  difference,  whether  they 
provided  themfelves  with'neccffaries  for  war,  or  were  fupplied 
out  of  9  common  ftocky  formed  by  their  joint  contributions. 

After- 
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Afterwards,  when  it  became  inconvenient  tor  the  greater  put. 

of  the  people  to  ferve  in  the  armj^  on  account  of  thdr  beings 
engaged  in  the  arts  and  in  agriculture  i  and  confequentlj  thofe 
were  enlified  chiefly  who  had  little  or  no  employment,  and  werd 
therefore  very  poor,  it  appeared  um^afonable  that  they  fhould 
fight  for  the  common  advantage,  at  their  own  expencc,  which 
they  were  fo  little  able  to  afford.  Upon  this  they  were  allowed 
fome  pay,  but  at  firft  it  was  extremely  fmall ;  ^  may  be  imagined 
after  being  ufed  to  ferve  for  nothing  at  all.  Still  the  officers 
ferved  without  pay,  and  never  received  any  thing  condderible 
till  it  became  the  intereft  of  their  commanders  to  court  their 
favour  by  encreailng  their  allowance*  Till  Julius  Cxfar  doubled 
tlie  legionary  pay,.a  common  foot  foldier  received  only  two  oboU 
a  day,  the  inferior  officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a 
horfeman  a  drachm. 

The  Mftory  of  the  pay  of  European  foldiert,  and  particularly 
of  the  Englifh  is  very  different  from  that  of  thefe  ancients.  In 
the  early  icudal  times,  as  all  lands  were  held  by  military  tenure^ 
every  vaffal  fent  horfe  and  foot  in  proportion  to  the  lands  he  held, 
and  none  bore  arms  but  freemen,  who  muft  have  been  handfomely 
provided  for  if  they  were  retained  in  the  fervice  beyond  the  ftipu<» 
lated  time.  Alfo  they  did  not  fight  their  own  battles,  as  the  Ro* 
man  foldiers  in  the  early  times  of  the  commonwealth.  What- 
ever advantage  was  gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely  at  the  dif« 
pofalof  the  chief  in  the  expedition.  Indeed,  before  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  firi^l  feudal  fyftem,  the  foldiers  had  no  pay ;  but 
then  they  fought  for  land$  to  be  divided*  equally  among  them  all^ 
and  there  was  no  fuperiority  of  one  man  to  another  but  what  was 
temporary,  and  ceafed  with  the  war.  But  when  this  army  of 
freemen  became  fixed  in  a  conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  vaftly  more  numerous  than  themfelves,  and  they 
wer^  obliged  to  keep  up  the  form  and  order  of  a  perpetual  army, 
the  fupericority  of  the  commanders,  both  fupreme  ai|d  fubordinate, 
became  fixed,  and  the  ordinary  freemen  were  as  much  under  the 
command  of  their  fuperiors  as  they  had  been  when  they  were 
their  officers,  in  the  time  of  aftual  fervice. 

Befides, 
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Befides^  wh^n  the  great  vafltls  grew  almoft  indepemlenti  their 
fervices  moft  have  been  bought  at  a  confiderable  price )  and  they 
often  ftlpulated  not  only  for  a  handfome  reward  for  themfelvesi 
but  alfo  for  each  of  their  followers.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
a  knight,  who  ferved  on  horfeback,  had  twoihillingt  a  day,  which 
was  equivalent  to  one  pound  at  prefent ;  and  an  archer  fix*pencei 
which  was  equal  in  Value  to  a  crovnoi  with  us* 

The  redu£Bon  of  the  value  of  money^  and  the  redu^on  of 
the  rank  of  the  common  foldiers^  was  a  very  fuitaUe  coinctdencef 
as  under  the  fame  name  they  always  received  piay  in  proportion 
to  their  rank  and  the  value  of  thdr  fervices.  At  the  prefent 
time>  foldiers'are  the  very  loweft,  and  worft  provided  for,  of  all 
the  people  $  generally  thofe  who  are  too  idle  to  provide  a  better 
fubfiftence  for  themfelves  by  their  labour,  aqd  their  pay  is  ac«- 
cording  to  it. 

More  officers  are  ncceflary  in  modern  armies,  becaufe  the 
method  of  fighting,  fince  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  is  more 
complex  and  more  fcientifical.  And  the  commanders  muft  have . 
better  pay,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  perfons  of  proper 
ramk  and  fortune  (who  have  the  grcateft  intercft  in  the  welfare 
•of  their  country)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It  is  true,  that  the 
low  rank,  and  the  low  pay,  of  our  common  foldiers  allow 
them  to  be  little  more  than  merccharics.  Common  foldiers 
have  certainly  very  little  at  ftake  in  the  country ;  but  the  very 
profeffion  of  arms  tends  to  infpire  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  at- 
tachment to  their  country,  though  they  have  little  or  no  inte- 
reft  in  it.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  Englifli  foldiers 
and  feamen. 

Profcfled  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can  have  no  motive 
to  fight  for  one  fide,  but  what  may  be  converted  to  engage 
them  in  the  fervice  of  the  other  $  and  the  hiftory  of  all  nations 
demonftrates  how  impolitic  it  is  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus 
the  Perfians  depended  upon  the  mercenary  Greeks,  their  natural 
enemies,  till  they  had  no  other  troops  capable  of  doing  them 
any  fervice ;  ani  the  Carthaginians  were  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  defh-u^tion  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mercenaries, 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  yrars.    At  prefent,  while 

aU 
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all  the  fhtcs  of  Europe  keep  up  a  confiderablebody  of  native 
troops,  the  inconvenience  is  lefs  feofible.  Thofe  who  are  the 
moft  remarkable  for  ferving  as  mercenaries  at  piefent  are  the 
SwifS)  and  the  petty  princes  of  Germany. 

But  even  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a  better  expedient 
than  buying  off  a  war.  For  that  is,  in  faA,  to  confide  in  the 
honour  of  an  enemy  confefledly  fuperion  The  Romans  were 
not  long  able  to  withftand  the  ravages  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
after  they  began  to  bribe  them  to  quit  their  territories.  And 
the  money  wiuch  the  Danes  received  from  the  Englifli  on  the 
fame  account  only  induced  them  to  rife  continually  in  their 
demands,  and  bring  over  new  bodies  of  adventurers,  with  the 
fame  expefiation  of  rafing  fortunes  without  fighting. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE'  LXIL 

A  Capacity  of  bearing  the  Fatigues  of  War  :  tnore  requiftte  in  the 
ancient  Manner  of  fighting.  The  Advantage  of  poor  Natio/s 
over  the  rich.  fVby  Invadirs  have  generally  more  Courage  than 
the  Invaded^  The  Influence  of  Opinion  upon  Courage,  ^he 
Influence  of  religious  Sentiments.  Effe3s  of  violent  perfonal 
Hatred.  Civil  Wars  peculiarly  bloody.  Caufus  of  FaElions^ 
Duration   of  them^    eaftly    propagated    in  free    Governments. 

^  Dreadful  Effects  of  FaSiion.  The  unfortunate  Situation  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  Obfervations  on  the  different  Durations  of  Em^ 
pires.  Folly  of  ^  Conquefi.  What  Wars  are  juftifiable.  Laws 
of  War.     Duelling. 

OKILL  in  the  art  of  ¥rar  will  avail  little  without  a  foldicry 
capable  of  bearing  the  neceiTary  fatigues  of  it.  The  Romaa 
difcipline  was  admirable  in  this  refpeft.  The  Roman  foldiers 
were  kept  in  cpnflant  exercife.  The  Lacedaemonian  foldiers 
had  lefs  fatigue  in  the  field  than  they  had  at  home  \  whereas 
ours  pafs  from  -comparative  indolence  to  extreme  exercife.  DiC- 
tempers  in  armies  are  for  this  reafon  more  conimoOy.  and  more 
fatal  with  us  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with  them. 
Few  Roman  foldiers  died  of  diftempers.  The  military  pace 
was  twenty  miles  in  five  hours,  carrying  fixty  pounds.  The 
foldiers  were  alfo  exerci&d  in  running  and  leaping  in  their  arms. 
Indeed^  as  the  nature  of  the  modern  fervice,  in  which  artillery 
is  principally  ufed,  is  lefs  laborious^  and  therefore  lefs  depends 
upon  (Irength  of  body,  fuch  fevcre  exercife  feems  not  to  be 
necefiary. 

It  is  this  circumftance,  of  hardinefs  and  capacity  of  bearing 
fatigue,  which  gives  poor  nations  the  advantage  they  fome- 
times  have  over  the  rich.  Befides,  the  prorpc<5V  they  have  of 
bettering  their  circumftanccs,  a&  more  forcibly  upon  them 
than  even  the  fear  of  a  reverfe  of  fortune  docs  upon  the  rich. 
^  Thcfc 
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Thefe  circumftances,  in  concurrence  with  the  norc  robuft 
ioake  of  body  in  the  northern  nations,  have  generally  direded 
the  courfe  of  viAory  fouthwards.  Perfia,  it  is  faid»  has  been 
conquered  thirteen  times  firom  the  north  i  and  the  Saracens  are 
the  only  nation  fituated  ccmfiderably  to  the  ibuth»  who  have 
made  extenfive  conqueAs  northwards.  At  the  time  that  the 
Romans  m^e  their  compiefts  northwards,  they  were  as  hardy 
as  the  Gauls  and  Germans  themfelves,  with  the  advantage  of 
fuperior  difcipline  and  better  weapons. 

Invaders  are  generally  obfigrved  to  have  more  courage  than 
4he  people  invaded :  it  being  fuppofed,  that  no  nation  would 
take  up  a  refolution  to  invade  another,  without;  great  confi« 
dencc,  and  therefore  great  probability  of  fuccefs.  This  ap^* 
prehe^fion  cannot  but  make  the  people  invaded  diffident  of 
themfelves,  which  muft  give  their  enemies  a  confideraUe  ad* 
vantage.  The  Romans  feldom  gave  their  enemies  an  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  them,  but  generally  carried  the  war  into 
their  coutitry)  and  Hannibal's  great  maxim  was,  that  that 
{People  were  no  where  vulnerable  but  at  home. 

Mere  current  opinion^  without  any  foundation  in  the  worlds 
IS  of  great  moment  with  refpeft  to  courage.  The  tenth  legbn 
of  Csrfar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  ("ranee,  imagined 
thetnfelves,  and  really  were,  the  beft  troops  in  the  iervice. 
The  Dorians  were  ever  reputed  better  ibldters  than  the  lonians, 
and  aAually  were  fo  in  confequence  of  it*  Indeed,  when  once 
a  character  has  been  acquuxd,  men  will  eiCert  themfdvesimcom- 
monly  to  fupport  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North-America  think  themfelves  by  far 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  have  taken  fuch  care  to 
imprefs  the  fame  opinion  on  all  their  neighbours,  that  they,  on 
all  occafions,  yield  the  moft  fubmiffive  obedience  to  them. 
When  one  of  a  difierent  tribe  cries' out  a  mabawt,  they  will  fly 
like  flieep  before  wolves,  without  making  any  refiftance,  what- 
ever advantage  there  was  on  their  fide  *. 

*  Coldcn*s  HiAory  of  fi^t  Ifatiow,  p.  j. 

Of 
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Of  what  mome&t  religicus  fenttments  are  in  war»  has  been 
ihowB  under  the  article  of  religion,  I  fhall  only  add|  in  this 
place,  that  the  knights  erranti  who  did  fuch  excellent  ferivcc 
in  the  war  with  tlie  Moors  in  Spain,  had  their  valour,  no  doubt, 
greatly  enflamed  by  watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  the 
flurtne  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knight- 
hood ;  and  that  the  foldiers  will  be  more  eafily  kept  in  good 
^iltipline  when  notions  of  religion  attach  them  to  their  general 
and  their  caufe,  efpecially  if  their  religion  oblige  them  to  great 
ftri^efs  and  feverity  of  manners  in  private  life.  The  fuper- 
ffitifous  rqjard  which  the  Romans  had  for  the  authority  of  their 
gentrab  was  extreme.  Several  times  they  fufiered  themfelves  to 
be  decimated  by  them ;  whereas  the  Carthaginian  foldiers  more 
dun  once  crucified  their  generals.  It  was  the  ejicellent  difci- 
{dine  which  the  ferioufaefs  of  the  parliamentary  army  in  this 
onintry  enured  them  to,  that  gave  them  fo  great  an  advanuge 
over  the  king^s  troops,  whofe  dUIblutenefs  of  morak  as  men 
greatly  relaxed  their  difcipline  as  foldiers. 

Violent  perfonal  hatred  has  always  produced  the  greateft,  and 
moft  dreadful  tik&A  in  war.  This  principle  accounts  for  the 
pecuUsur  £ivag^nef9  with  which  civil  wars  are  olten  condu£led« 
Keientment  is  inflamed  in^  proportion  to  the  neamefs  of  the 
caufe,  and  the  frequency  of  impreflions  from  it.  For  this  reafon 
but  little  hatred  is  excited'  againft  a  public  and  diftant  enemy, 
attd  therefore  thofe  wars  are  conduced  with  more  generofity  and 
humanity*  But  civil  and  religious  parties  have  this  in  common, 
that  their  antipathy  to  one  another  is  always  the  greater,  the 
more  tbiSigs  there  are  in  which  they  agree.  For  this  makes  the 
a)ntraft  of  the  few  things  in  which  they  differ,  the  more  feniible 
smd  ftrikiDg.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  cffefb  of  this 
animpiity  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire :  A  cavalier  commanded  a 
regiment  of  French  refugees  it  the  battle  of  Alm^nza,  where 
th^  met  with  another  French  regiment  in  the  oppoiite  army ; 
as  foonas  they  faw  one  another  they  began  a  bloody  fight  with 
their  bayonets,  without  firing  a  ilngle  mufquet,  and  there  were 
not  above  three  hundred  men  left  alive  out  of  the  two  regiments. 
Civil  wars  are  alfo  peculiarly  bloody,  becaufe  lefs  quarter  is 
,.  cxpeftcid 
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cxpefted  in  them.  All  prifoners  are  furc  to  be  treated  as  rebels ; 
tirhereas  in  open  wars,  at  leaft  in  modern  times,  all  prifoners 
are  mutually  exchanged. 

Faftions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil  wars,  take  their 
rife  from  very  different  fources.  Their  real  caufes  arc  tntereft 
or  affeElion^  though  thefe  arc  feldonl  avowed  ;  ^incipU  being 
the  pretence  in  almofl  all  cafes.  Tl^e  fa£tions  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  were  a  ftruggle  for  power  between  the  two 
orders  of  the  ftate ;  and  they  were  a  great  means  of  contributing 
to  its  aggrandizement.  For  the  fenate  had  no  method  of 
filencing  the  clamours  of  the  common  people  but  by  leading 
them  out  to  war,  which  was  a  bait  that  was  almoft  always  furc 
to  take  with  them. 

AfFeftion  divided  England  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafler,  as  alfo  Scotland  between  Bruce  and  Baliol.  But 
this  affeftion,  as  Hume  well  obferves,  is  only  in  the  lower 
people,  who  fee  not  the  princes.  The  great  partifans  are  led 
by  intereft  chiefly.  They  fee  the  weakncfs  of  princes  and 
defpife  them.  Thefe  motives,  however,  for  entering  into 
fa6tions,  different  as  they  may  be  in  their  own  nature,  cafily 
introduce  one  another.  The  attachment  of  a  court  party  to  the 
monarch  naturally  becomes  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  and 
vice  verfa^ 

Faftions  fubfift  long  after  the  original  motives  have  ceafed  to 
aftuate  both  parties.  The  real  difference  between  the  Guelf, 
and  the  Ghibeline  faAions  was  long  over  in  Italy  before  tho 
factions  themfelves  were  extinft. 

Faftions  are  obfcrved  to  rife  more  eafily,  and  propagate  &fter 
in  free  governments^  where  they  always  affeft  the  legiflature 
itfelf.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  people  have  more  influence  in 
free  governments,  and  are  therefore  more  jealous  of  the  conduft 
of  their  governors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateil  number  of  faftions  arc  probably 
owing  to  perfonal  or  local  reafons.  All  the  fa£tions  In  defpotic 
ftates  are  heceffarily  perfonalj  as  the  people  arc  furc  to  be 
governed  in  the  very  fame  manner,  whoever  be  their  prince. 
In  feveral  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  RdmanS|  the  foldiers  fought 
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more  for  their  commander  than  for  the  caufe.  Such  wars  are 
generally  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  commander.  In  more 
modem  times,  and  even  in  freer  governments,  we  find  that  the 
Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregofi  and  Adorni  of 
Genoa,  the  Colonel!  and  Orfini  at  modern  Rome,  were  all 
chiefly  perfonal  faffions. 

From  whatever  caufe  faAions  arife,  their '  effefts  arc  often 
lading  and  dreadful-  The  tribe  PoUia  and  Papiria  always  voted 
on  oppofite  fides  for  near  three  hundred  years.  The  Prafini  and 
Veneti,  founded  on  the  diflFerence  of  colour  in  the  livery  of  the 
combatants  at  the  public  games,  never  ceafed  their  animofities 
till  they  had  nearly  ruined  the  Greek  empire.  In  the  3rear  1327, 
moft  of  the  great  houfes  in  Ireland  were  divided  one  againft 
another;  the  Gh^dines,  the  Butlers,  and  Breminghams  on 
cSne  fide,  and  the  Bourcs,  and  Poers  on  the  other.  The  ground 
of  the  quarrel  was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold  Poer  had 
called  the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer.  This  quarrel  was  profecated 
with  fuch  malice,  that  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
were  deftroycd  with  fire  and  fword. 

But  never  was  a  ftate  fo  unfortunate  with  refpeft  to  faftFons 
as  the  Greek  empire.  The  feveral  parties  at  Conftantinople, 
whenever  they  invited  the  Turks  to  come  and  aifift  them,  always 
ftipulated,  that  they  ihould  take  into  captivity  all  they  fhould 
meet  with  of  the  oppofite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion  which 
gave  the  chief  ftimuhis  to  their  mutual  animofity.  No  people 
had  ever  a  greater  averfion  to  heretics  than  the  Greeks.  Several 
of  their  lawful  emperors  were  perfeftly  odious  on  that  account  - 
and  the  imperial  family  itfelf  was  often  divided  in  their  fenti- 
ments.  Thus  when  Juftinian  perfecuted*thofe  who  did  not 
favour  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  emprefs  oppofed  it. 

It  is  obfervcd  that  nations,  which  have  arrived  at  great  power, 
and  extenfive  empire,  by  flow  degrees,  have  not  often  fallen, 
but  by  the  lame  flow  degrees  ;  whereas  conquefts  made  with 
rapidity,  have  generally  been  loft  as  quickly  as  they  were  gained. 
Thus  the  Theban  power  was  born  and  died  with  one  man, 
Epaminondas;  and  the  Macedonian  power  with  two  men,  Philip 
and  Alexander.     Whereas  the  Roman  empire,  which  required 
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fcvcn  hundred  ycof  s  to  cftablilh  it,  required  as  many  to  deftroy 
it.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  obfervation. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  it  feems  to  be  owing  to  this,  that 
when  conquefts  are  made  gradually,  the  conquerors  have  time 
to  fall  upoh  the  beft  methods  of  fecuring '  them,  and  al& 
becaufe,  before  the  laft  conquefts  are  made,  the  people  who 
were  firft  conquered,  confider  themfelves  as  the  conquerors  of 
the  reft,  being  intimately  incorporated  with  thofe  who  fubdued 
them^  Whereas  when  large  conquefts  are  made  at  <mce,  the 
empire  becomes  unwieldy  by  its  own  greatnefs,  the  conquerors 
do  not  immediately  hit  upon  the  beft  methods  of  fecuring  their 
conquefts,  and  all  the  conquered  ftates,  I'eeing  themielves  at 
once  in  the  fame  fituation,  perceiving  their  intereft  to  be  the 
fame,  and  at  the  fame  time,  perceiving  their  own  ftrength,  and 
the  comparative  weaknefs  of  their  conquerors^  eafily  join  to 
aftert  their  liberty. 

In  the  rude  and  ferocious  ftate  of  mankind  in  former  ages, 
fome  nations  enriched  themfelves  by  conquering  others  j  as  by 
this  means  they  came  at  once  into  the  pofleffion  of  all  thdr 
ftock  of  wealth,  and  made  flaves  of  their  perfons.  But  with 
lefs  labour,  and  far  lefs  rift,  though  with  a  little  more  patieaccr 
they  might  have  got  richer  at  home,  without  the  trouUe  of 
acquiring  and  watching  fo  many  flaves.  There  was,  however, 
a  prefent  advantage  in  the  fyftem,  when  it  was  fucceisful,  and 
it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to  have  at  their  mercy  other 
great  and  diftant  nations. 

This  laft  advantage,  if  it  be  any,  is  ftill  gained  by  foreign 
conquefts,  but  perhaps  hardly  any  other.  As  the  humanity  of 
modern  manners  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country 
in  the  pofleflion  of  their  private  property,  the  only  advantage 
that  can  accrue  from  conquering  a  nation  is  the  direfticm  of  its 
force,  for  the  purpofe  of  other  conquefts,  the  approfMriation  of 
its  taxes,  and  the  control  of  its  commerce.  As  the  taxes 
will  feldom  do  much  more  than  defray  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment, the  direAion  of  its  commerce  is  now  confidered  as 
the  chief  article  of  emolument.  But  when  the  expencc  of 
conquering  and  keeping  fuch  difhint  countries  is  taken,  into  the 
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sKcount,  the  greater  cbeapneis  of  the  commodities  of  fi^rh 
countries  and  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  ^1  go  but  a 
little  waj  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  be  faid  that  a  notion  muft  be  flronger  by  the  addition 
of  the  power  of  foreign  dominions.  But  in  proportion  as 
any  nation  becomes  powerful,  it  excites  the  jcaloufy  of  other 
nations^  and  thereby  h»s  much  more  powerful  enemies  to  con- 
tend with }  and  if  the  liberty  of  commerce  can  be  obtained 
(which  does  not  feem  to  be  difficult  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
world)  and  the  ftock  of  a  pation  confequently  encreafe,  without 
the  expence  of  conquering  and  keeping  foreign  dominions,  tl^ 
jgreat  furplus  of  wealth  will  purchafe  more  affiftance  in  war  than 
could  in  general  be  furnifhed  by  any  conquered  nation  or 
icolony  ;  and  it  might  be  better  applied  for  the  purpofe  oifelf^ 
defence^  which  is  the  only  juftifiable  ufe  of  arms.  Had  England 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  America,  or 
Gibraltar,  it  would  h^are  fewer  wars,  and  woukl,  no  doubt,  be 
much  more  wealthy  (as  its  induftry  would,  by  one  means  or 
other,  find  a  market)  and  if  it  waq  invaded,  would  have  much 
greater  refources  for  defending  kfelf.  Alfo,  if  it  was  thought  > 
proper  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  other  nations,  in  order  to 
fupport  a  common  army  or  navy,  it  wo^ld  $i»4  greater  refources 
for  that  purpoTe,  as  well  as  for  otberi, 

No  war  is  juftifiable  except  that  whieh  is  neceffiuy  to  the 
preiervation  of  a  ftate,  that  is,  a  defenQvf  wsur..  Motives  of 
honour  and  dignity  are  never  fufficient^  Good  conduA  and 
generofity  alone  can  aiTert  the  true  honour  of  men  ai^  pf  i^itions. 
And  it  no  more  becomes  a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  ^nd 
good  man,  to  revenge  a  mere  affiront.  If  motives  of  honour  and 
dignity  be  attended  to  by  ftatefinen,  they  will  involve  nations  in 
as  many  fooli(h  and  deftru£live  quarrels  as  the  fame  notions 
involve  thole  individuals  who  are  addicted  to  duelling. 

The  objeQ  of  war  is  the  deftru^lion  of  the  enemy,  at  leaft 
of  hb  power,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  doing  that  mifchief  to 
prevent  which  the  war  was  engaged  in.  But  every  method  of 
diibefiing  an  enemy  is  not  deemed  honourable,  or  right.  A 
fregard  to  public  opinion^  therefore^  ought  to  regulate  the  ravages 
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of  war;  becaufe  It  is  for  the  common  .intereft  of  mankind  that 
laws  of  war  fliould  be  obfcrvcd.  .  As  the  world  advances  in  civil- 
ization,  and  national  animofity  abates,  war  becomes  lefs  diftrei^ 
fing  to  peaceable  individuals  who  do  not  bear  arms.  It  would  not 
be  extended  much  oiore^  if,  in  time  of  war,  commerce  was 
permitted  to  pafs  free,  fo  that  no  privateers  (hould  be  allowed, 
and  only  (hips  of  war  by  fea,  and  fortrcffcs  on  land,  fhould  be 
expoied  to  danger.  Next  to  having  no  wars  at  all,- this  rule 
would  be  the  greateft  common  benefit. 

One  of  the  moft  barbarous  and  abfurd  cuftoms  which  has 
arifen  from  the  praftice  of  war,  joined  to  ancient  fuperftition,  is 
the  modem  duel/ifig^  which  is  fo  fa(hionable  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  For  it  b  hardly  known  elfewhere,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  It  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  continuance 
,of  an  ^eff  after  the  rau/e  hath  ceafed  to  operate.  Kobody  at 
this  day  imagines  that  fingle  combat  is  a  proper  afipeal  to  God, 
or  that  he  who  is  in  the  right  has  any  advantage  in  the  combat 
over  him  that  b  in  the  wrong';  yet  a  man  thinking  himfelf 
innocent  and  injured,  and  perhaps  having  a  wife  and  famity, 
will  voluntarily  expofe  his  life  to  an  equal  rjlk  with  that  of  a 
man  whom  he  dei^ifes  as  a  nuifance  to  fociety,  becaufe  he  has 
been  infulted  by  him.  Good  fenfe  will  furely  teach  the  world 
at  laft,  that  infolence  is  beft  anfwered  by  contempt,  and  real 
injuries  beft  redreiTed  by  public  juftice.  The  man  who  hath 
offended  againft  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  wiU  find  a  fufficient 
punifhment  in  the  neglef^  and  difgrace  which  his  behaviour 
will  naturally  bring  upon  him. 
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The  Expencfs  (f  Gwernnunt.  Hotu  moderate  Taxes  operate^ 
Exorbitant  Taxa,  Taxes  upon  PoffeJJions  or  Confumptions^ 
Their  different  Mvantages  and  DifadvanUfg^i*  A  PolUtax^ 
in  nohat  Circumfiances  ^noft  tolerdAle.  By  'whom  a  Tax  upon 
Confumptims  JhouU  he  pmd*  Cu/hms.  ManufoBures  no  proper 
Suhjeit  of  Taxation.  Land-taxes.  The  French  Taille.  Taxes 
on  Luxuries  or  Neceffaries  /  on  Importation..   .  Farmers  of  Taxes. 

XxN  hiftorian  fhould  give  particular  attenticm  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  cxpences  of  government  are  defrayed.  For  very 
much  of  the  public  happineis  and  tranquillity  depends  upon  it^* 
and  many  governments  have  been  ruined  by  wrong  methods  oJF 
doing  it.  Either  the  taxes  have  been  too  great,  have  bedn  laid 
upbn  improper  things,  or  have  been  colleded  in  an  improper 
manner.  And  innumerable  events  (how  that  the  minuteft  things 
cf  this  nature  are  of  great  importance. 

Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  conftant  fpur  and  obligation  to 
labour,  and  thereby  greatly  contribute  to  die  flourifiiing  ftatc 
of  a  people,  particularly  if  they  be  laid  on  gradually.  Then, 
the  only  confequence  of  taxes  is,  that  the  poor  increafe  their 
induftry,  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without 
demanding  more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agreeable  to  what  b 
conftantly  obferved,  that  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not 
extreme,  the  poor  labour  more,  smd  live  better  than  171  years  of 
plenty.  Any  other  material  difadvantage  which  14  an  equ^ 
fpur  to  labour  hath  the  like  -effect. 

Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhode^,  Genoa,'  Venice,  and  Hol- 
land, all  laboured  uncfer  great  natural  difadvantages.  It  feems 
more  reafonable  to  afcribe  the  indolence  of  mankind  in  hot 
countries  to  the  general  goodnefs  of  the  foil  In  thoTe  countries, 
which,  without  laboiir,  fupplies  them  with  the  few  things  which 
;are  jaeceflary  to  their  fubfiftence,  than  to  the  heat  of  tke  climate. 
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^For  wherever  peoole  can  live  without  labonr  they  are  equally 
idle.  No  nation  Under  the  fun  can  be  more  indolent  than  the 
Irifh  have  been,  or  than  many  of  them  arc  to  this  day,  and  Sir 
William  Temple  attributes  it  to  the  goodnef^  of  the  foil  in 
Ireland  j  as  he  afcribes  the  riche$  of  the  Dutch  to  the  badneis  of 
theirs* 

On  the  other  hand*  excM^utant  tastes,  like  cxtFcme  neceffity» 
deftroy  induftry^  by  engendering  defpairi  and  even  before  they 
reach  that  pitch  they  raife  the  price  of  labour  and  manufiiAorea 
in  commodities  of  all  kinds.  9ut  a  free  Aate,  in  whicl| 
there  b  every  encouragement  to  induftry,  will  better  bear 
heavy  taxes  than  a  defpotic  goveniaient.  How  would  the 
Turks  bear  the  taxes  which  the  Dutch  pay  i  In  England  mer* 
chanu  in  fa£l  lend  great  fums  to  the  ffatte  on  the  imporution 
of  their  goods.    Whp  woujd  venture  to  do  this  in  Turkey  ? 

Taxes  may  be  laid  either  upon  what  hfoffifi^  or  upQn  what 
is  eonfumed.  Taxes  upon  pofleffions  are  levied  with  little  ex^ 
pence,  but  they  have  this  dUadvantage,  that  they  require  that 
t9trj  man's  property  be  known.  If  the  owners  related  it 
themfdves,  they  would  do  it  falfely  \  and  if  it  was  done  by  the 
inlpeAion  of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open  to  all  kindy 
0f  oppreiSon  and  cruelty.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  were 
unjuft  to  tax  a  perfon  according  to  Ymfrvpertj.  It  ought  to  he 
according  to  hb  fitptrfiuUjy  or  what  he  can  fpare  from  the 
expences  which  his  ftation  of  life  neceflarily  obliges  him  to.   ^ 

The  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  fo  ea£ily  afcertained  as  that  of 
zpM^ax^  and  therefore  in  arbitrary  governments  recpurfe  j$ 
often  had  to  it.  But  in  order  to.  render  it,  in  any  tolerable 
degree,  equal,  and,  if  the  amount  be  great,  fupport^ble,  the 
people  muft  be  clafled,  and  their  cifcumftances  known. 

Taxes  on  confumption  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  eligible, 
becaufe  in  thb  cafe  no  man  pays  more  than  he  chufes  \  and  the 
conveniences  he  enjoys,  are  an  equivalent  for  what  he  pays. 
Taxes  of  thb,  kind  regulate  and  check  themfdves.  For 
the  increafe  of  the  impofition  is  not  always  found  to  be  an 
increafe  pf  the  reyeauci  finfe  tlie  dearpefs  c^  a  commodity 
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leflens  the  confumption.  In  this  caTe  it  is  of  vaft  confeqneiice 
that  the  feller  pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of  the 
expence)  becaufe  he  makes  that  addition  to  the  price  of  his 
goods^  and  with  the  boyerr  particulatly  ^er  fome  time  has 
elapfed  flnce  the  impofition^  it  b  confounded  with  the  price 
of  the  commodity,  and  confidered  as  part  of  it.  BefideS)  if 
the  buyer  pay  the  tax,  he  is  Uable  to  be  fearched,  which  would, 
be  intolerable  in  a  free  ftate  This  method,  however,  only 
deceives  the  people,  making  them  ignorant  of  what  they  con^ 
tribute  to  the  expences  of  government.  As  the  price  of  living 
is  increafed  by  all  taxes  on  eooitimption,  men  muft  have  more 
for  their  labour,  and  coniequently  thofe  manufiidhires  will  come 
dearer  to  a  foreign  market. 

Sir  James  Stewart  fappofes  *,  that  the  beft  poffibte  tax  would 
ht  upon  the  /ale  of  every  commodity.  But  this  would  be  a 
check  on  the  transferring  of  property,  which,  in  a  commercial 
fbte,  ought  to  be  made  as  eafy  as  poffible )  fo  that  it  feems 
better  to  have  refpeft  either  to  thtpoJifflMf  or  the  con/umption, 
of  commodities,  in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  infpeAed  in  a  free  fbte 
the  better.  This  makes  the  exc^  laws  feverely  felt  in  England. 
When  duties  are  pud  upon  importation  only>  it  is  much  the 
eafieft  for  the  country.  With  us,  theie  taxes  are^  called  cufioms^ 
and  as  they  are  le^ied^  are  the  moft  injudicious  of  all  our  taxes. 
They  are  a  great  temptatbn  to  fmuggling,  and  frauds  of  all 
kinds.  The  iiate  never  receives  what  it  ought )  and  yet  the  fair 
srader,  befides  infinite  troublf  and  vexation,  pays  more,  in  fees^ 
to  expedite  his  bufinefs,  than  the  ftate  requires. 

If  the  wealth  and  (Irength  of  a  nation  depend  chiefly  upon  itf 
manufoBures^  it  is  impolitic  to  fubjeft  them  to  any  tax.  It 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  fr9pertf\c^vc^  by  them  ;  becaufe 
9  tax  on  the  manufafture  itlelf  difcoilhiges  jn4ttfti7,  and  prevents 
the  acquifition  of  that  wealtli  which  alone  c^n  pay  the  tax.  I^ 
Ac  tax  belaid  on  any  inftrument  employed  iAi  the  manu£i£Utre, 

*  PoiH^al  qBcononty,  voi »» ]^  593.         \ 
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the  manufefturcr  will  be  embarrafled  in  hb  art,-  and  be  reduced 
to  inconvenient  methods  of  avoiding  it.  And,  ,in  general,  i£ 
he  cannot  go  to  work  without  thinking  of  the  tax,  and  knowing 
that  he  pays  it  ai  a  manufaSunr^  he  will  often  chufe  to  avoid 
a  prefent  certain  lofs  by  abandoning  the  profpe&of  great  future 
gain.  Whereas,  when  property,  acquired  by  mandEiABres  as . 
well  as  in  any  other  way,  is  taxed,  the  grievance  is  remote, 
and  he  knows  that  if  ever  he  be  fufa^eft  to  pay,  he  will  be 
proportionaUy  aUe  to  do  it. 

Many  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  any  country  would  beft 
fupport  the  expences  of  government  by  laying  all  taxes  on  ibme 
one  vifible  objo£l,  as  land,  or  land  and  houfes.  The  tax  could 
hot  then  be  evaded,  and  though  it  might  feem  to  a£Eb£fc  only  one 
objefV,  it  might  in  reality  afieft  every  article  of  confumption, 
becaufe  they  would  all,  in  fome  way  or  other,  depend  upon  it. 
If  the  land  alone  be  taxed,  it  muft  proportionably  raife  the 
price  of  every  produce  of  the  foil,  as  corn,  cattle,  materials  for 
manu£iAures,  &c«.and  confequently  of  labour  in  general ;  becaufe 
the  labourer  muft  be  fed  and  ck>athed  from  the  produce  of  the 
'  ground  5  and  the  proprietor  and  farmer,  by  raiiing  the  price  of 
their  commodity  in  proportion,  would  feel  no  particular  burthen. 
In  this,  as  in  every  oriier  cafe,  the  tax  would  ultimately  be 
paid  by  the  cmfitmer^  who  would,  of  courfe,.  be  the  moft  able 
to  pay,  and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 
.  If  all  the  taxes  were  laid  on  houfes,  or  haUtations  of  any 
kind,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  it  affeQ  all  the 
inhabitants  according  to  their  property,  becaufe  all  perfons  muft. 
have  houfes,  and  in  general  would  have  them  in  proportion  to 
their  fortunes*  If  a  few  perfons  fhould  content  themfelves  with 
living  in' a  difreputable  manner,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax,  the 
lofs  %o  the  ftate  would  not  be  very  great.  They  muft  at  leaft 
eat,  drink,  and  be  doathed,  and  the  price  ef  thofe  neceHaries 
will  be  raifed  by  every  poffible  mode  of  taxation. 

To  raife  all  taxes  upon  the  land^  or  rather  the  nett  produce 
of  it,  after  the  expences  of  culture  are  deducted,  is  the  great 
maziin  of  the  French   oeconomifts.    They  fay  that  the  nett 

produce 
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produce  is  the  only  real  wealth  that  is  annually  produced,  and 
that  the' only  poffible  way  of  taxing  this,  in  any  regular  jpro* 
portion,  is  to  levy  the  tax  diredly  upon  the  produce.  But 
the  produce  of  land  is  fo  various,  that  this  would  make  a 
very  complex,  fyftem,  if  it  was  made  to  afieA  all  who  fhould 
uie  the  produce,  and  if  any  regard  was  paid  to  its  being  a 
necdlary,  or  a  fuperfluity;  fo  that  it  will  be  found  more 
expedient  to  lay  the  tax  upon  the  property,  of  which  a 
man  is  poflefled.  And  perhaps  the  only  pra^cable  method  of 
doing  this  is,  to  tax  his  expenditure^  always  laying  the  greateft 
burthen  on  articles  that  are  leaft  neceflary.  As  to  the  wealth 
which  perfons  hoard,  it  does  hot  feem  poffible  to  come  at  it 
without  great  oppreffion  \  and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  whatever 
is  hoarded  by  one  generation,  will  be  diifipated  in  the*next« 
vAll  the  taxes  in  China  are  laid  upon  the  land.     Nothing  is 

demanded  of  the  artifans  or  merchants  *. 

» 

All  taxes  fhould  afieA  men  in  proportion  to  their  property^ 
and  not  their  rank^  becauie  it  is  their  property  only  that  enables 
them  to  pay  taxes.  To  exempt  certain  dafles  of  men,  evidently 
more-able  to  pay  the  tax  'than  thofe  who  do  pay  it,  fixes  a  mark 
of  ignominy  on  thofe  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  conftant  feeling 
of  their  degradation,  and  excites  envy  towards  their  fupcriors^ 
which  cannot  be  produftive  of  any  good* 

In  England  the  nobility  and  the  members  of  the  houfe  of. 
commons  have  fome  perfonal  privileges,  but  the  ^axes  affeft 
them  as  much  as  others.  They  have,  indeed,  the  privilege 
of  bemg  exempt  from  the  poftage  of  letters  ;  but  it  is  on  the  idea 
of  their  correfpondence  having  for  its  objeft  the  concerns  of  the 
public.  If  the  members  of  parliament  Ihould  venture  to  exempt 
themfelves  from  any  confiderable  tax,  the  country  at  large  would 
liot  bear  it. 

Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  oppreffive  than  the  tailk 
in  France.  It  is  levied  dire£Uy  upon  men  who,  having  nothing 
but  their  wages   for  their  fubfiftence,  without  property,  and 

*  Mcmoiret  fur  let  Chinoli,  voL  iv.  p.  30^. 
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If ithout  furniture,  beyond  their  necefiarj  utenfik,  cannot  even 
by  violence  itfelf  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  colleAor  (who  U ' 
himfelf  conftrained  to  mklertake  to  levy  the  tax)  had  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  four  perfom  in  the  diftrift,  whofe  proportkm  of 
the  taille  was  the  greateft,  to  fill  uf^all  deficienciea.  Though 
they  might  already  have  difchaiged  their  own  (hare  of  the  tax^ 
they  were  compelled,  by  the  fale  of  their  eficO^,  or  even  by 
tmprifonment^vto  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  coUeflor^  or  the 
poverty  of  their  countrymen  •.    ' 

The  eafe  of  the  country  has  been  too  fittle  the  objeft  of  thofe 
vrho  have  impofed  taxes.  They  have  not  ftudicd  in  what  man* 
tKt  to  proportion  the  burden  of  them  to  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  bear  it,  but  have  ooly  endeavoured  to  get  as  much  as 
they  coukTwithout  exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  fuch 
a  clamour  as  would  make  it  impoffible  for  them  to  keep  their 
places.  Th<:y  have,  therefore,  too  often  fpared  the  rich,  whofe 
union  was  eafy  and  formidable,  and  have  opprefied  the  poor» 
who  were  too  numerous,  and  too  much  diiper(ed,  to  unite  in 
great  bodies,  and  whofe  complaints  the  prince  feldom  hears  of. 

When  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  fupported  by  the  revenues 
of  a  country,  and  are  of  courfe  interefted  in  the  continuance  of 
its  burdens^  the  moft  upright  minifters  will  find  it  diflkult  to 
afibfd  it  any  relief.  This  was  fully  experienced  by  Mr.  Turgor 
All  the  indireA  grants  of  former  miniftevs  were  confidcred  as 
fo  many  rights,  and  many  bad  transferred  them  as  real  proper* 
ty.  The  united  claims  of  thefe  perfons^  and  intrigues,  over- 
powered that  great  man  f . 

Jt  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries,  becaufc  this  will 
nor^tend  to  raife  the  price  of  neceflaries,  and  therefore  will 
only  afieA  thofe  who  can  beft  afford  to  pay.  But  ftill,  fince 
many  will  be  lefs  able  to  pay  the  poor,  whofe  labour  fupplied 
their  luxury,  thefe  mud  \ok  their  employment,  or  at  leaft  change 
it  for  one  that  may  be  lefs  advantageous  to  them. 

*  life  o£  Mr.  Turgpt»  p.  l%$,  f  lb.  p.  xSf. 
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It  19  a  maxim  in  all  comoiercial  fiates,  that  taxes  be  laid  fo 
as  to  favour  the  epsports  as  much  as  poffible,  and  to  lay  the  chief 
burden  upon  what  is  imported^  This  encourages  an  application 
to  home-manuia^hires,  and  navigation «  Taxes  upon  foreign 
commodities  oblige  a  people  to  apply  to  them  themfelves.  This 
has  been  the  happy  effeA  of  many  taxes  upon  foreign  manufac- 
tures in  England,  particularly  upon  German  and  Flemifh  linens  ^ 
and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has  encreafed  the  fale  of  rum^ 
and  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  our  fouthem  colonies.  But  it 
(hould  be  confidered  that  this  is  taxing  the  whole  community  for 
the  advantage  of  a  part  of  it :  and  unlefstliat  part  be  neceflary 
to  the  whole,  their  benefit  may  be  purchafed  at  too  great  a 
price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  Weft-India  commodities, 
in  the  price  that  individuals  pay  for  them  to  our  planters,  than 
would  be  if  the  importation  of  them  was  free  to  all  the  world, 
it  had  been  better  for  the  country  at  large  if  no  fach  colonies 
had  been  known,  except  they  fliould  in  fome  other  manner  add 
to  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  the  expence  of 
one  war  on  their  account  will  much  more  than  overbalance  any 
advantage  of  that  kind. 

Taxes  are  raifed  with  the  leaft  trouble  to  the  government  by 
means  ol  farmers^  who  advance  the  money  as  it  is  wanted. 
But  as  the  farmers  muft  neceflarily  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
more  than  barely  refunding  themfelves,  and  certainly  will  not 
do  leis,  it  is  generally  the  moft  expenfive  method  in  the  end, 
ailftfooneft  exhauiVs  the  people.  Beiides,  it  is  always  an  odious 
method  of  taxation.  The  people  cannot  with  any  patience  fee 
the  farmers  growing  rich  at  their  expence.  The  eftablifhment 
of  farmers  of  the  taxes  was  a  great  hurt  to  Rome.  In  a  defpotic 
ftate,  where  the  taxes  are  paid  to  the  king's  officers,  the  people 
are  infinitely  more  happy ;  withefs  Perfia  and  China.  The  great 
abufes  which  arifefrom  the  fyftem  of  taxation  in  France  proceed 
not  from  the  number,  or  the  weight,  of  the  taxes,  but  from  the 
expenfive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  levying 
them ;  by  which  induftry  is  difcouraged,  and  agrlcuhure  ren- 
dered a  beggarly  and  flavifh  employment, 

3  la 
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In  France*  fays  Sir  Jaihes  Stewart  *,  the  collection  of  taxes 
cofts  the  ftate  no  leis  than  ten  per  cent,  whereas  in  England  the 
expence  of  collecting  the  excife,  adminiftered  by  cominiffionersy 
who  aft  far  the  public,  and  not  by  faro^ers  who  aft  for  them* 
feives,  does  not  coft  more  than  five  pounds^  twelve  lhillings» 
and  fix-pence  in  the  hundred. 


*  Political  GSconomy,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  5x2. 
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LECTURE      LXIV.     . 

Of  National  Dehts.  Origin  of  them.  Want  of  Credit  in  ancient 
States  J  and  itk  fome  Countries  at  prejent.  Advantages  and 
Difadvantages  of  National  DeiU.  Great  Danger  from  tbem^ 
Sinking  Funds. 

X  O  augment  the  national  fupplies  upon  any  particular 
emergency  beyond  their  annual  producei  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  fome  ftates  to  anticipate  their  revenues,  by  borrowing 
fums  of'  money  on  the  credit  of  them.  Tliis  paper  credit^  as  it 
is  called  (from  the  circulation  of  the  government  fecuritics  up« 
on  paper,  borrowed  from  the  praftice  of  merchants)  is  faiJ  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Florence,  in  the  year  1324,  and  to  have 
been  brought  into  France  from  Italy  after  it  had  been  fuppreiled 
by  Henry  IV. 

Sir  James  Stewart  gives  the  following  more  particular  account 
of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  national  debts  •.  The  Jews, 
banifhed  from  France  on  account  of  their  extortion  in  the 
holy  wars,  fled  into  Lombardy,  and  there  invented  the  ufe  of 
hills  of  exchange,  in  order  to  draw  their  riches  from  countries  to 
which  they  durft  not  refort  to  bring  them  ofif.  Thus  bills,  and 
promiflbry  notes,  in  various  forms,  came  to  be  ufed  by  all  per- 
fons,  and  even  kings. 

At  firft  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and  principalities,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fum  of  money ;  afting  upon  the  principle  of 
private  credit,  before  government  acquired  that  ftability  which 
b  neceflary  to  cftablifli  a  firm  confidence.  The  fecond  ftep  was 
to  raife  money  upon  branches  of  the  taxes  affigned  to  the  lender. 
But  this  method  was  attended  with  great  abufe  and  opprcflion, 
and  at  length  public  credit  aflumed  its  prefent  form.    Money 

*  Politi^gl  (Economy,  toI.  i.  p.  25  h 
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was  borrowed  upon  determinate  or  perpetual  annuities^  a  fund 
was  provided  Sot  that  purpofe,  and  the  refunding  of  the  capital 
was  in  many  cafes  left  in  t^e  option  of  goTemment,  but  was 
never  to  be  demandaUe  by  the  creditor.  Francis  L  was  the 
firft  who  contracted  a  regnlar  debt  on  a  perpetual  faitereft  upoo 
the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  at  about  eight  per  cent,  when  legal 
intereft  in  England  at  the  fame  time  was  ten  per  cent  *•  Vol^ 
taire  fays,  that  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  debt  of  abatit  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  fterling. 

This  cuftom  of  contracting  national  debts  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  praAice  of  antiquity,  in  which  almoft  all  ftates  made  pro- 
vtiion  of  a  public  treafurt  in  time  of  peace  againft  the  necefflties 
of  war  \  for  want  of  which  war  is  now  attended  with  the  in- 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  the  decay  of  commerce.  But  the  ancients 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  expedients  which 
nothing  but  the  far  greater  (ecurity  of  property,  and  greater  £• 
delity  and  honour,  both  in  individuals,  and  in  public  and  private 
focteties,  than  they  ever  knew^  could  make  practicable.  They 
either  could  not  have  borrowed  at  all,  or  upon  fuch  intereft,.  that 
the  remedy  would  have  inftantly  been  intolerable.  Whereas 
with  us,  though  the  futtire  evils  of  borrowing  may  be  great» 
they  come  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  fo  long  as  the  in- 
tereft of  the  borrowed  money  can  be  paid  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

Credit  was  fo  low  in  France,  and  intereft  fo  high,  that  (even 
millions  borrowed  by  the  late  king  became  a  debt  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  the  ftate  f .  While  the  King  of  France  paid  exor- 
bitaht  intereft  for  the  money  advanced  him,  and  Maximilian 
was  known  by  the  name  of  MoneyUfs^  the  Venetians  raiied 
whatever  fums  they  pleafed  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five 
per  cent.  %. 

It  fecms  not  very  difficult  briefly  to  point  out  the  principal 
advantages  and  difadvantages  attending  thefe  national  debts. 

•  Stewart's  Political  (Economy,  voL  i.  p.  377.     .  f  Ibid.  p.  47a. 

1  Robcrtfon'*  Charlci  V.  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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The  capital  advantage  of  them  is,  that  diey  afford  relief  in  great 
•emergencies^  and  may  tberebf  give  a  greater  permanency  to 
ftateS)  which  in  former  times,  for  want  of  fuch  great  occaiional 
refources,  were  liable  to  be  overturned  without  remedy.  And 
if  the  taxes  neceflary  to  pay  the  intereft  of  tbefe  debts  be  not 
immoderate,  they  are,  as  was  obferved  before,  of  no  differvice' 
to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  reprefented  the  national  debt  as  having  the  fame 
operation  with  the  addition  of  fo  much  capital  fiock  to  the 
nation,  encouraging  the  induflry  Of  it,  &c.  But  whatever  money 
is  iffued  in  the  form  of  paper  by  the  government,  it  is  firft  de- 
poiited  m  the  form  of  caih  by  the  individual.  The  man  who 
pays  the  tax  gives  up  fo  much  of  his  property,  fo  that  it  ceafes  to 
be  productive  to  him,  and  it  is  generally  expended  by  government 
in  army  and  navy  expences,  revenue  of  o$oers,  gratuities,  &c. 
which  yield  no  return.  It  is  like  a  man  givmg  his  fon  a  fum  of 
money  which  he  expends  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  money 
no  doubt,  is  employed,  and  thereby  induAry  is  encouraged ;  bat 
it  if  <mly  that  kind  of  induftry  which^ifes  the  price  of  con^ 
fiimable  goods.  If  any  man,  or  any  nation,  ihould  givcjiU 
their  property  in  this  manner,  they  would  certainly  be  im<» 
poveriflied,  though  thoie  to  whom  their  money  was  transferred 
would  be  gainers. 

Some  perfons  have  paradoxically  maintained  that  there  can  be 
no  inconvenience  whatever  attending  any  national  debt ;  that 
by  this  meins  the  price  of  every  thing  is  indeed  railed,  but  that 
this  affecting  all  perfons  alike,  they  will  be  as  well  able  to  pay 
the  advanced  prices,  as  they  were  the  lower  on^s.  The  fallacy, 
of  this  reafoning  may  perhaps  be  moft  eafily  expofed  by  the  foU 
{owing  ftate  of  the  cafe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fociety  to  confift  of  a  thoufand  labourers, 
and^  thoufand  perfons  juft  able  to  employ  them.  If  this  fo- 
pety  be  loaded  with  any  debt,  and  confequently  be  obliged  to  pay 
91  tax ;  iince  all  the  labourers  muft  ftill  fublift,  and  their  em- 
.  ployers  can  give  them  no  more  than  they  do,  fome  of  thefe 
fnui^  become  laboufcrs  themfelves,  fo  that  the  price  of  this 

additional 
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additional  labour  fliall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  fo- 
eiety  will,  be  exhaufted  when  the  thoufand)  who  'firft  cm- 
ployed  the  labourers,  (hall  be  all  brought  into  the  fame  ftate 
with  them  ;  and  when  the  price  of  their  labour  iball  be  li* 
mited  by  the  market  to  which  it  is  brought.  The  tendency  of 
a  public  debt,  therefore,  is  to  encreafe  the  quantity  of  labour 
in  a  country  ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  this  may  be  favourable, 
by  promoting  Induftry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
country  rouft  be  diffarefied. 

So  long  as  the  labourers  can  raiie  the  price  of  their  labour^ 
no  tax  can  hurt  them.  If,  for  inftance,  each  of  them  be  obliged 
to  pay  one  {hilling  a  week,  and  their  wages  have  been  twelve^ 
they  muft  demand  thirteen  {hillings  ;  for  their  wages  mu{l  be 
fufficient  to  fuMift  them.  But  .when  the  wages  they  mu(l  ab- 
folutely  have,  in  order  to  pay  all  the  demands  upon  them» 
cannot  be  given,  the  procefs  muft  ceafe. 

We  (hall  always  deceive  ourfelves  when  we  imagine  that 
the  cafe  of  a  country  is,  in  this  refpeft,  at  all  difierent  froih 
that  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter,  they  will  not  hurt  the 
former.  The  only  difference  is,  that  a  ftate  cannot  be  comr- 
pelled  to  pay  its  debts.  But  when  its  credit  is  exhauftedf 
it  will  not  only  be  unable  to  contraft  any  more  debts,  but 
may  not  have  it  in  its  power  even  to  pay  the  intcreft  of  thole 
already  contraAed ;  and  in  that  cafe  muft  necefiarily  be  expofed 
to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  the  numerous  infolvencies 
which  muft  bj  occafioned  by  its  own.  And  if  the  infol- 
vency  of  one  great  merchant,  or  banker,  produce  great  diftreft 
in  a  country,  how  dreadful  muft  be  the  confequence  attend- 
ing the  infol vency  of  fuch  a  nation  as  England.  It  muft  be  lb 
extenfive  and  complicated  as  no  politician  can  pretend  to  defcribe 
aj}riorL 

The  inconvenience  of  fuch  a  debt  as  the  Englifli  have  now 
contrafted,  and  which  they  rather  feem  dlfpofed  to  increafe 
than  diminifh,  is  great,  and  may  be  fatal.  If  foreigners  fhould 
become  pofteiTors  of  the  greateft  ihare  of  our  fundsj  we  are  in 
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fea  tributary  to  thcmi  and  the  difference  is  very  little  if  they  be 
natives.  For  ftill  the  people  are  debtors  to  another' body  than, 
themfelves,  though  they  may,  in  fome  refpe^,  have  the  fame 
intereft.  But  the  moft  we  have  to  fear  from  the  accumu- 
lation  of  the  national  debt  will  begin  to  be  felt  when  the  in- 
tereft  of  it  cbmes  to  be  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
frayed by  the  taxes  which  the  country  is  able  to  raife,  and 
when,  confequently,  the  monied  people,  notwithftanding  their 
intereft  in  keeping  up  the  natural  credit,  will  not  venture 
to  lend  any  more.  Then  one  of  thefe  two  confequences  muft 
follow,  which  I  ihall  *  introduce  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume. 
««  When  the  new  created  funds  for  the  expcnccs  of  the 
<«  year  are  not  fubfcribed  to,  or  raife  not  the  money  projefted  ( 
^  at  the  fame  time  that  the  nation  is  diftrefled  by  a  foreign  in^ 
f*  vafion,  or  the  like,  and  the  money  is  lying  in  the  Exche*  • 
««  qucr  to  difcharge  the  intereft  of  the  old  debt ;  the  money 
<<  muft  either  be  feized  for  the  current  fervice,  and  the  debt  be 
«  cancelled,  by  the  violation  of  all  national  credit ;  or,  for 
«  want  of  that  money,  the  nation  be  enflaved." 

What  we  have  moft  to  fear  from  the  accumulation  of  our 
national  debt  is  not  perhaps  a  fudden  bankruptcy,  but  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  ftate,  in  confequence 
of  the  increafe  of  taxes,  which  difcourage  induftry,  and  make 
it  difficult  to  vend  our  manufa£hires  abroad.  The  private 
revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  Dr.  Smith  fays  % 
18  at  prefent  as  much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  and  their 
ability  to  accumulate  as  much  impaired,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war,  had  the  pernicious  fyf« 
tern  of  funding  never  been  adopted.  The  practice  of  funding, 
he  fays,  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it. 
The  Italian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Venice, 
the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  independent 
cxiftencei  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it.    Spain  feems  to  have 
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learned  the  praftice  from  the  Italian  republia  i  aBd  (its  taxes 
being  probably  lefs  judicious  than  thicirs)  it  has  in  pronortioa 
to  its  natural  ftrength  been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of 
Spain  are  of  very  old  ftanding.  It  was  deeply  in  debt  before 
the  end  of  the  fixfeenth  century,  about  an  hundred  years  h^ 
fore  England  owed  a  ihillingp  France,  notwithftanding  its 
natural  refources,  languiihes  under  an  oppreflive  load  of  the 
fame  ^nd.  The  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as 
muc^  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice. 
Is  it  lively  theui  he  adds,  that  in  Great -Britain  alone 
a  praAice  which  has  either  brought  weaknefs  or  defb** 
lation  in(o  .every  other  fcountry^  Qiould  prove  altogether 
innocent  ? 

When  debts  have  been  contraAed,  and  a  lund  apr 
pointed  for  paying  the  intereft  of  them,  it  is  generally 
contrived  to  be  fo  ample,  as  to  do  fomething  more  thap 
this,  and  the  furpius  is  made  a  fund  for  ^nking^  or  payw 
ing  off,  the  debt  \  and  is  therefore  called  a  JinUng  fund. 
And  as  difcharging  the  debt  difcbarges  the  intereft  of  th? 
debt  at  the  fame  time,  it  nece0arily  operates  in  the  man- 
ner  of  compound  intereft,  and  therefore  will  in  time  anni« 
hilate  the  debt.  But  the  temptation  to  apply  this  finking  fimd 
to  other  purpofes  is  fo  great,  that  it  has  been  of  little  ufe'ia 
this  country. 

To  facilitate  the  payment  of  thefe  debts,  it  is  cuftomary  with 
fome  nations  to  borrow  upon  lives,  viz.  either  to  give  the  lender 
an  annuity  for  his  own  life,  or  an  annual  fum  to  si  number  of 
perfons  to  expire  witli  the  laft  life.  This  laft  method  is  ^Iled  a 
tmtlne.  Both  thefe  methods  have  fucceeded  better  ii|  France 
than  with  us.    . 

Mr.  Poftlethwaite  makes  an  eftimate  of  what  taxes  tb^efe 
kingdoms  may  be  fuppofed  to  bear,  in  the  following  man* 
ner.  People  who  Five  in  plenty,  as  in  England,  may  part  with 
a  tenth  of  their  income ;  but  fo  poor  as  Scotland  and  Ire* 
land  in  general  are,  a  twentieth  to  them  would  be  as  much  as 
a  tenth  to  the  Engliih.     By  which,  confidering  the  number 
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of  the  peopk)  and  their  4ncomes,  computed  at  a  medium,  he 
puts  the  amount  of  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  three  king« 
doms  annually  at  eight  millionsi  three  hundred  and  feventj-^ 
five  thoufand  pounds. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  are  able  to  bear  a  much 
greater  burden  than  this,  6r  that  any  perfon,  even  the  moft 
fanguine  among  us,  had  imagined  we  ever  could  bear ;  oui* 
national  debt  at  prefent  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  the  intereft  of  which  is  twelve  millions.  How- 
ever, without  naming  any  particular  fum,  if  the  national 
debt  (hould  be  I'aifed  fo  high  that  the  taxes  will  not  pay  the 
intereft  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  defray  the  ordinary  ex-' 
pences  of  government,  one  of  other  of  the  confequences  - 
above-mentioned  muft  enfue.  And  in  the  mean  time  our  ma- 
nufit^hires  muft  be  burdened,  and  confequently  our  ability 
to  pay  taxes  muft  be  diminifhed,  by  every  addition  to  the  na-* 
tional  debt. 

Inftead  of  paying  off  ally  part  ot  4he  national  debt,  fome 
think  it  would  be  better,  as  foon  as  the  produce  of  any 
tax  would  enable  the  ftate  to  do  it,  to  take  off  fome  of 
the  other  more  burthenibme  taxes,  efpecially  fuch  as  tend 
to  check  manufa^hures,  and  thereby  to  diminifli  the  powef 
of  acquiring  wealth.  For  if  the  eountry  grow  more  weal- 
thy, the  debt,  though  nominally  the  fame,  becomes  id 
reality  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  to  difcharge 
it.  Thus  a  perfon  in  a  good  way  of  trade  does  not  always 
find  it  his  intereft  to  pay  his  debts,  becaufe  he  can  employ 
that  furplus  by  which  he  could  difcharge  them,  to  a  bettet 
account.  For  it  is  poffible  that  with  an  hundred  pounds,  by 
which  he  might  have  diminifhed  his  debts,  he  may  acquire  a 
thoufand. 

It  can  hardly  be  cxpeftcd,  however,  that  mintfters  of  ftate 
will  have  the  magnanimity,  or  the  judgment,  to  aA  upon  this 
plan;.  Other  wife,  by  adding  to  fome  taxes,  as  thofe  on  land 
and  houfes,  acquired  by  wealth,  and  dtminifhing  thofe  on 
xunufaAures,  by  which  wealth  is  acquired,   a  nadon  might 
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become  fo  wealthy,  as  that  its  debts  would  be  of  little  confer 
quence  to  it.  But  till  mankind  arc  cured  of  the  expenfive 
folly  of  going  to  war,  it  is  not  even  defirable  that  nations 
(hould  have  any  large  furplus  of  wealth  at  the  difpofal  of 
their  governors';  as  it  would  be  fure  to  be  fquandered  in 
fome  mifchievous  projeA.  Wife  nations  therefore,  not  be- 
ing fare  of  a  fucceflion  of  wife  governors,  will  be  content 
to  be  juft  able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  their  debts,  as  the  only 
fecurity  for  peace^  and  indeed  the  only  guard  againft  de* 
ftru^on. 
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LECTURE      LXV. 

?^^  Hiftarian  SreBed  t9  attend  to  whatever  contributes  to  the 
Improvement  of  ufeful  Science*  Changes  in  tbe  Face  of  the 
Earth.  Tbe  Abbe  de  Bo/s  ObfervOtion  on  the  Air  rf  Italy. 
Changes  Huith  refpeB  to  the  Fertility  of  fever al  Countriet :  to 
'what  they  are  owing.  Rivers  which  have  changed  their  Courfe. 
Ji^hatever  tends  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  Human 
Nature  to  be  particularly  attended  tOi,  In  what  RefpeH 
Hiftory  may  afjifl  us  to  correal  the  Errors  of  a  Theory  drawn 
from  Experience.  Of  National  CharaBers^  whether  depending 
upon  Climate^  or  other  Caufes.  Varieties  among  Mankind^  in 
their  Moral  Sentiments ^  in  the  Make  of  the  HumAn  Body,  and 
the  different  Difeafes  to  which  Men  have  been  SubjeSl.  Thi 
different  Vices  which  have  prevailed  in  different  ages.  An 
Attention  to  Language  recommended* 

1  HAVE  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the  grand  obje£b  of 
attention  to  every  wife  politician^  and  every  fenfible  reader  of 
hiftory ;  namely  thofe  things  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  happy^ 
populous  znAfecure,  together  with  what  relates  to  the  expences  of 
government,  and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  further  affiftance» 
to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mutual  connexions  and 
influences.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  every  ufeful 
objeA  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  as  there  is  no  branch 
of  ufeful  knowledge  which  hiftory  will  not  furnifh  materials 
for  illuftrating  and  extending^ 

Modem  mechanics  have  been  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
with  what  the  ancients  had  executed  in  that  way.  Natural 
philofophy  may  yet  receive  great  light  from  the  accounts  which 
many  hiftorians  give  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  different  countries. 
The  principles  of  aftronomical  calculation  may  be  farther  af* 
certained,  and  perfeAed,  by  means  of  the  hiftory  of  celeftial 
appearances^  fuch  as  eclipfes  and  comets.    4^d  hints  may  with 
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advantage  be  taken,  from  the  accounts  of  difeafes  mentioned  in 
hiAory,  to  improve  the  fcience  of  medicine. 

Some  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  iace  of  the  earth 
juftly  challenge  the  attention  of  natural  philofophers,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  the  Abbe  de  Bos  has  made  his  obfervations 
upon.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  Italy  is  warmer  at  prefent  than 
it  was  in  the  times  of  the  ancients  ;  a  remark  which  may  be 
extended  to  other  European  climates,  owing  probably  to  the 
lands  being  cleared  of  wood,  to  the  marfhes  being  drained,  and 
the  country  better  peopled  and  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  be  colder  than  they 
were  fome  centuries  ago,  and  feas  which  were  open  formerly  are 
not  navigable  now,  on  account  of  their  being  obftru£led  by  ice. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that  when  the  form  of 
government  has  deftroyed  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  the  foil  itfelf 
feems  to  become  barren.  Who,  for  inftance,  from  feeing  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Afia  Minor,  fome  parts  of 
Greece,  Africa,  or  Sicily,  would  ever  imagine  that  they  hsid 
formerly  been  fo  fruitful  as  all  hiflory  demonftrates  them  fb 
have  been.  Time  has  alfo  made  a  coniiderable  alteration  in  the 
courfe  of  many  great  rivers.  The  courfe  of  the  Rhine  is  quite 
changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The  river  Oxus  no  longer 
runs  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  fea  has  in  many  places  gained 
upon  the  land,  and  in  other  places  towns  which  were  formerly 
fea -ports  have  now  no  advantage  of  that  kind,  the  fea  having 
removed  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  them. 

The  hands  of  men  have  made  many  confiderable  alterations  in 
the  face  of  the  earth.     The  Nile,  it  is  faid,  once  loft  itfelf  in  the 

«fands  of  Lybia,  the  laxartes,  which  formerly  feparated  the  barba- 
rous  from  the  civilized  nations  of  A(ia,  no  more  empties  itfelf 
into  any  fea.  Its  waters  have  been  divided  and  diffipated  by  the 
Tartars.  The  draining  of  marfhes,  the  clearing  of  woods,  and 
the  multitude  of  canals  in  many  countries,  make  the  face  of  the 

.  earth  aflume  a  very  different  appearance ;  and  the  fpirit  for 
improvements  of  all  kinds,  which  now  prevails  in  many  parts  of 

.  the  world,  will,  no  doubt^  in  time  produce  farther  changes,  of 

which 
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which  we  have  no  idea  j  and  the  confequenccs  of  thofe  changes 
may  be  what  thofe  who  make  them  may  leaft  of  all  think  of. 
The  only  objeft  of  attention  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  point  out 
more  particularly  is  the  knowledge  af  human  naturey  which  may 
be  viewed  in  a  variety  of  Ughts^  and  to  confiderable  advantage 
in  the  glafs  of  hiftory. 

Experience  and  felf-ezamination  may  affift  us  in  adjufting 
the  general  theory  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  in  hiftory  alone 
that  we  can  fee  the  ftrength  of  its  powers,  the  connexion  of  its 
principles,  and  the  variety  to  which  individuals  of  the  (pedes 
are  fubjeA,  together  with  many  other  particulars,  equally  curious 
and  ufeful  to  be  known,  by  a  perfon  who  is  defirous  thoroughly 
to  underftand  this  very  important  and  interefting  (ubjeA. 

An  ^luropean  would  allow  too  little  to  the  ftrength  of  imagi^ 
nation,  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  if  he 
fbrme4  bis  jiidgment  from  fa£b  within  the  compafs  of  his  own 
obfervatioa  only.  If  he  cannot  travel,  he  muft  read  oriental 
hiftory,  before  he  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  it.  In  the  Eaft, 
even  conyulficfns  gre  freqi^ent  ^t  the  bare  recital  of  a  fiory,  or  the 
delivery  of  a  piece  of  elpquence.  The  utmoft  vehemence  in 
a<flton  is  quite  natural  to  them.  They  expre(s  their  feniations  by 
cries,  lifting  up  their  am^  ai^d  the  agitation  of  their  whole 
bodies.  And  geftures  which  outgq  every  poffible  natural 
izQpulfe,  to  \  degree  wl^ch  with  us  woul^  pai^  for  ridiculous 
^nd  inad,  are  not,  with  then>,  accounted  extravagant.  The 
]^»hometan  monks  and  derviles  whirl  chemielves  round  in  their 
cztafies  with  inconceiyable  rapidity;  they  even  receive  their 
fultans  with  thefe  convu}Qons-  A^*^  ^^  tendernefe  of  the 
arientals  for  the  living  ^j^ceeds  our  benevolence,  and  wcare  as 
bx  ihort  of  them  in  our  regards  to  the  dead. 

In  this  age  of  reafoq  and  philofophy  vre  flioald  be  ahfohitdy 
ignorant  without  th^  help  of  hiftory,  how  depkwably  the  beft 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  may  be  funk  and  lettered  by  fosgitx- 
ftition.  The  minds  of  almoft  all  the  andents  were  enilaved  by 
it  to  a  degree  of  which  very  few  of  the  modems  have  any  jnft 
conceptitHi.    AU  the  religion  of  the  ancioits^  that  of  the  learned 
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Greeks  and  Romans  Icaft  of  all  excepted,  was  fuperftition  of 
the  moft  abfurd  kind. 

Some  fpecies  of  fuperftition  rofe  even  to  a  great  height 
tinder  the  fhelter  of  chriftianity  in  barbarous  ages.  Never 
was  the  folly  of  witchcraft  in  {o  much  credit  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  of  France.  A  magician  condemned  to  be  burned 
declared  on  his  examination,  that  there  were  above  thirty 
thoufand  of  the  fame  profeiEon  in  France.  In  the  year 
1609,  fix  hundred  forcerers  were  condemned  in  the  jurifdi&ionof 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  moft  of  them  burned.  The 
famouscurate  Lewis  Guafiredi,  bumedat  Aix  in  the  year  1 6 1 1 ,  had 
publicly  owned  that  he  was  a  forcerer,  and  the  judges  believedhim. 

In  fome  refpefts,  hiftory  bids  fairer  for  determining  the  con- 
nexion between  difiFerent  principles,  difpofitions,  and  fituations 
of  the  human  mind,  than  any  reafoning  a  priori  Such  is  the 
obfervation  of  Montefquieu,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that 
perfons  very  happy,  or  very  miferable,  are  equally  inclined  to 
feverity ;  witnefs  monks  and  conquerors. 

Hiftory  alfo  fumiflies  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  the  curious 
fubjeft  of  national  charaSierSy  whatever  hypothefis  we  adopt 
with  refpeft  to  them ;  whether  we  plead  for  the  prevailing 
influence  of  climate,  or  the  infedlion  of  example,  and  the  force 
of  habits  of  long  ftanding. 

Thofe  who  plead  for  the  influence  of  phyfical  caufes,  allege 
the  indolence,  the  languor  of  body,  and  the  fpeculative  turn  of 
mind  which  are  generally  obferved  in  people  of  fouthem  climates, 
together  with  the  firmnefs  of  bodily  texture,  and  the  groflhefs  of 
intellefts  in  people  fituated  far  to  the  north.  They  fay  with 
Montefquieu,  that  drunkennefs  prevails  over  the  whole  earth 
in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  and  moifture  of  the  climate,  and 
that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are  generally  wild  and 
•fickle,  as  the  Gafcons  and  Thracians  \  whereas  a  calm  fituatioa 
fettles  and  tranquillizes  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
variety  which  is  obfervable  in  national  charadlers  from  fixed 
moral  caufes,  or  from  particular  accidents  (which  might  give 
%  turn  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  founders  of  a  ftate,  and  be 

afterwards 
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afterwards  propagated  by  example,  as  language  is),  allege  other 
hiftorical  fa£b,  as  that  Athens  and  Thebes  were  iituated  near 
together,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns  difiFercd  much  in  their 
national  charaAer ;  as  do  the  ^cient  and  modern  Greeks,  though 
inhabiting  the  fame  climate.  Travellers,  however,  do  fay,  that 
many  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  {how  a  great  deal 
of  natural  quicknefs  of  appreheniion,  notwithftanding  the  civil 
difadvantages  they  labour  under,  difadvantages  enow  to  damp  the 
brighteft  genius  that  ever  appeared  among  men.  They  fay,  that 
the  people  of  Languedoc  and  Gafcony  are  the  gayeft  people  in 
France,  whereas  the  Spaniards,  wh9  are  feparated  from  them 
only  by  the  Pyrenees,  are  as  remarkably  hej^vy  y  that  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in  the  Eaft,  have  the  fame  peculiar 
character  in  all  places,  as  well  as  the  Jefuits,  and  the  Quakers } 
and  that  the  Spanifh,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies,  though 
iituated  in  the  fame  or  fimilar  climates,  retain  the  peculiarities 
of  their  refpeftive  mother  countries. 

Even  habits  which  depend  very  much  upon  the  conftitution 
of  the  body,  which  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  climate,  do  by  no  means  correfpond  to  it. 
Both  the  ancient  and  modem  Germans,  indeed,  were  remarkable 
for  their  addiAednefs  to  drinking ;  but  the  Perfians,  who  are 
now  the  moft  abftemious  people  in  the  world,  were,  in  ancient 
times,  as  much  the  contrary.  Artaxerxes  reckoned  himfelf 
fuperior  to  his  brother  Cyrus,  becaufe  he  was  a  better  drinken 
J)arius  Hyftafpes  caufed  it  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  that  no 
perfon  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to  recommend 
Jiimfelf  to  the  fame  people.  The  Mofcovites,  a  very  northern 
nation,  were  as  jealous  as  any  people  in  the  fouth,  before  their 
communication  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Englifli,  they  fay, 
haveleaft  of  an  uniform  national  charafter,  on  account  of  their 
liberty  and  independence,  which  enables  every  man  to  follow 
his  own  humour. 

Thefe,  and  all  the  varieties  obfervable  in  the  human  fpecics, 
furnifli  a  moft  pleaiing  objeA  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory. 

A  moralift 
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A  moralift,  without  the  aid  of  hiftorjr,  which  furnilhcs  him 
with  mor^  cxtcnfive  pbfcrvations  than  his  own  experience  could 
reach  to,  would  be  too  apt  to  grow  bigottcd  to  arbitrary  and 
fanciful  hypothcfes  about  the  divifion  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  about  the  proper  office  of  each  faculty,  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  operations.  Several  varieties  in  what  is  called 
the  moral  fenfe,  were  noted  in  the  lefture  upon  the  moral  ufes 
of  hiftory.  To  thefe  1  ihall  now  add,  in  order  to  lead  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  other  varieties  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  which  aSbdl  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
faculties,  that  the  Japan^fe  think  fuicide  virtuous  when  not 
injurious  to  fociety,  and  the  Chinefe  certainly  think  it  no  fin 
to  expoTe  the  children  they  cannot  maintain.  Thefe,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  value  fet  upon  particular  virtues,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  horror  conceived  againft  particular  vices,  in 
different  nations  and  ages,  are  weU  worth  the  attention  of  a^ 
philofopher  and  moralift. 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  coniider  even  the  varieties  there  are 
in  the  outward  form  of  the  human  fpeoies ;  fince  it  is  evident 
there  arc^ome  things  very  remarkable  in  the  make  of  the  body 
and  turn  of  the  features,  which  we  learn  from  hiftory  has  ever 
been  peculiar  to  certain  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be 
greatly  affifted  in  tracing  the  origin  and  migration  of  people.  I 
fhall  mention  a  few  of  thefe  differences,  with  a  view  to  excite 
you  to  inveftigate  this  fubjeA  n^ore  thoroughly  than  it  has  yet 
been  done. 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be  different  from  the 
Europeans,  and  not  more  in  the  colour  of  their  fkin,  than  in 
the  form  of  their  lips  and  nofes,  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  the 
fhape  of  their  legs.  Lapland  produces  no  men  taller  than  three 
cubits,  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nofes  are  difierent  firom  thofe  of  all 
other  people  who  furround  them.  As  Voltaire  fays,  they  fccm  to 
be  formed  purpofely  for  the  climate  they  inhabit.  The  people  of 
Caffraria  are  of  an  olive  colour  y  the  people  of  Sophila|  Mont- 
baza,  and  Melinda  are  black,  but  of  a  different  fpecies  from 
thofe  of  Nigritia.    In  the  middle  of  Africa  are  littie  men. 
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as  white  as  fnow,  with  faces  like  thofe  of  the  negroes,  and 
round  eyes  like  thofe  of  a  partridge.  The  Tartars  and  native 
Americans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka,  have  thin 
beards.  Du  Halde  fays,  the  very  make  of  the  Chinefe  mouth 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Europeans,  thoir  teeth  are  placed 
in  a  difierent  manner  from  ours,  the'under  row  ftands  out,  and 
Ibmetimes  as  far  as  the  upper  lip,  or,  at  leaft  on  the  gums  of 
the  under  row,  which  lies  inwards,  fo  that  the  two  gums 
fcarce  ever  meet  together,  like  thofe  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  difeafes  to  which  mankind  have  been  fubjeft  in 
different  ages,  and  to  which  they  are  incident  in  different  parts 
pf  the  world,  are  a  ftriking  obje^  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian. 
Difeafes  are  mentioned  in  antiquity  which  are  almoft  unknown 
to  modem  medicine,  and  new  difeafes  have  arifen^  and  propa- 
gated themfelves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  hiftory. 
The  fmall  and  the  great  pox,  which  are  not  fo  much  as 
inentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  deftroy,  it  is  thought,  ten 
or  twelve  parts  of  mankind  every  generation.  The  origin  of 
thefe  difeafes  has  been  the  fubje£l  of  much  controverfy,  and  it 
pan  only  be  decided  by  hiftory.  The  leprofy  was  hardly  known 
in  Europe  till  it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  and 
the  prevalence  of  that  diforder  in  thofe  times  is  now  hardly  cre- 
dible. Philip  Auguftus  pf  France  bequeathed t>ne  hundred  fols 
to  each  of  the  two  thoufand  Lazarettoes  in  his  kingdom. 

Matter  of  nfeful  philofophical  fpeculation  may  arife  even 
from  the  confideration  of  the  vices  to  which  mankind  have 
been  addi(5led,  particularly  to  the  prevalence  of  particular  vices 
in  certain  countries  and  the  fucceilion  of  vices  in  different  ages. 
Two  centuries  ago  (as  the  progrefs  of  revenge  is  ingenioufly 
traced  in  the  Law  Tra£ts)  ailaffination  was  the  crime  in  fafliion 
in  Europe,  but  it  wore  out  by  degrees,  and  made  way  for  a 
more  covered,  but  more  deteftable  method  of  deftruftion  by 
poifon.  This  horrid  crime  was  extremely  fafliionable  in  France 
and  Italy.  It  vanifhed,  however,  imperceptibly,  and  was  fuc- 
^eeded  by  a  lefs  dilhonourable  method  of  exercifing  revenge,  viz. 
^y  duelling. 

Laftly, 
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Lafttyy  no  philofopher,  in  reading  hiftory,  can  pafs  without 
particular  obfervation  whatever  occurs  with  refped  to  the 
language  of  different  ages  and  nations.  Every  thing  relating  to 
their  rife,  progrefs,  and  revolutions,  will  demand  his  attention, 
being  nfeful  both  in  ^tracing  the  migrations  of  people,  as  was 
ebferved  before,  and  in  throwing  light  upon  the  fentimems  and 
feelings  of  the  human  mind,  to  which  language  correfponds^ 
and  being  thereby  fubfervient^  \n  a  variety  of  ways,  to  many 
philofophical  fpeculations. 


LECTURE 
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yf»  Attention  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  Conduct  of  htnnan 
Affairs  recommended.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Ohfervations  in  demons 
Jlrating  the  Divine  Attributes.  Comparifon  of  this  Proof  with 
that  from  the  Works  of  Nature.  Thefe  Refarr/.rs  cler.rrl  f^'f^t 
the  Charge  of  Prefumpiion,  Great  Caution  re  •  ■::,/.!, 
Methods  and  Maxims  of  proceeding  in  thefe  Inquir-  s  A  •/- 
dence  of  the  State  of  the  IVorld  having  he?n  improved^  ../J 
Marks  of  its  being  in  a  Progrcfs  towards  farther  Improvement  ; 
coriftdered  here  only  with  Refpe^  to  perfonal  Security  and  perfonal 
Liberty.  The  State  of  perfonal  Security  in  Greece^  Rome^  and 
the  Feudal  Times  of  Europe^  cofnpared  with  the  State  of  Thifigs 
at  prefent.  Number  of  Slaves  in  ancient  Times ^  and  during  tloe 
Prevalence  of  the  Feudal  S^em. 

X  H  E  nobleft  objeft  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian,  and  to 
pvcry  perfon  who  confiders  himfelf  as  a  fubjeft  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  I  have  referved  for  the  laft  place  ; 
and  that  is,  the  conduft  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  direftion 
of  human  affairs.  This  is  the  n^oft  fublime  fubjeft  of  con- 
templation that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man.  And,  as  was 
^ewn  in  the  firft  part  of  this  courfe,  has  the  happieft  tendency 
to  infpire  our  hearts  with  the  fentimcnts  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue. 

Confufed  and  perplexed  as  is  the  profpeft,  which  hiftory 
exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in  reality,  an  exhibition  of  the 
ways  of  God,  and  jointly  with  the  works  of  nature  (which 
at  firft  light,  prefent  a  profpeft  equally  confufed  and  per- 
plexed) leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his  perfeftions,  and  of  his 
will. 

HithertOi 
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Kithcrto,  inOeed,  next  to  the  fcriptures,  we  liavc  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  latter  of  thcfe  inftruftors  fof  what  we 
know  of  God,  But  the  time  may  come  when  we  Aall  have  as 
ftctjuent  recoiipfe  to  the  former.  The  principles  of  the  former 
are,  no  doubt,  as  yet,  far  better  uoderftoodj  fiive  by  the 
fuGcefiive  obfcrvations  of  fome  ages  of  mankind,  much  more 
of  uniformity  has  been  difcovered  amidft  their  feexQing  ir- 
rcgtilarity.  The  chief  reafon  of  this  is,  that  th^  qpei^tqos  qf 
nature  arc  more  fully  expofed  to  our  view.  Every  obfer- 
iration  and  experiment  may  b^  repeated  as  pftep  as  we  pleaie^ 
and  to  as  much  advantage  as  we  can  poffibly  devife ;  wher^ 
ihc  events  which  take  place  in  confequence  of  the  views  of 
Divine  PrQvic|en<;e  happen  but  oture,  and  our  knowledge  of 
them,  and  of  all  the  circumdaficeswliich  attended  then^(from 
which  only  we  can  judge  either  of  their  efficient  or  final  caufes) 
are  but  imperfcclly  traplmitted  to  us  by  hiftory ;  for  which  r»- 
foa  we  fee  little  more  as  yet  th^n  a  chaos^  and  Ueap  of  con- 
iufbn,  in  the  fc-ne. 

But  let  not  this  difcmirage  us  in  our  refearches.  What  is 
truly  valuable  in  the  hiflory  of  paft  ages  is  ever)'  day  cleared 
from  more  and  more  of  the  obfcurity  in  which  it  has  been 
invqlvcJ.  In  confequence  of  which,  the  ferics  and  connexraa 
•f  events  m.iy  be  more  rtriftly  traced,  fo  that  we  may  (ay,  the 
plan  of  this  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and  moie,  and 
tlie  gi-5ind  cat3ftro^>lie  growing  nearer  and  nearer  perpetually. 
As,  therefore,  thrs  mofl  interefting  fubjeft  may  now  be  ftudiqd 
to  more  advantage  than  it  could  liitherto  have  been  done,  we 
ought  to  give  more  attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
jnd  endeavour  to  afcertain  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
divine  pcrfediions,  from  confiderations  and  topics  of  argu- 
ment, of  which  little  ufc  has  hitlierto  been  made  fpr  this  pur^ 
pofe. 

It  may,  by  fome,  bethought  prefumptuous  in  man  to  atteiTtpr 
•o  fcan  the  ways  of  God  in  the  conduft  of  humafi  aflfairs*  But 
the  fame  obje<51ion  might  with  equal  juflice  be  made  to  the 
fludy  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  frame  of  nature.  Both  me- 
thods 
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thods  are  equally  attempts  to  trace  out  the  pcrfeftions  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  by  nieans  of  different  footftcps  which  he  has 
left  us  of  them,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  one  are  much 
more  didinA  than  the  other.  What  is  the  whole  fcicnce  of 
phyiiology,  but  an  attempt  to  invcftigate  the  rcafons,  or  finai 
caufes,  of  the  ftrudlure  of  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  with 
a  view  to  fee  farther  into  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Divine  Being  manifefled  in  his  works?  And  in  faQ,  ib  far 
b  this  conduA,  in  either  cafe,  from  impiety,  that  it  is  the 
proper  and  the  nobleft  ufe  we  can  make  of  our  intelledhial  fa- 
culties, which  is  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  our  maker> 
by  means  of  obfervations  on  dvery  part  of  his  works,  or  con- 
duA,  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 
and  as  it  were  to  fubjeft  to  our  examination,  no  doubt  for  this 
very  purpofe. 

The  greateft  caution  is,  certainly,  requifite  in  our  rerearchcs 
into  this  fubjcft  j  and  very  ralh,  and  unbecoming,  would  it  be 
in  us  to  pronounce,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what  was  tlic 
intention  of  the  Deity  in  any  of  tlie  events  of  this  lower  world, 
becaufe  we  are  able  to  fee,  and  to  compare,  fo  very  few  of  the 
circumftances  with  which  they  are  conncfted.  But  taking  for 
granted  what  we  already  do  know  of  God,  both  from  his  works 
and  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any  conclufions  we  draw 
from  the  obfervation  of  his  providence.  And  it  cannot  but  be 
a  very  great  fatisfaftion  to  a  pious  mind  to  fee  his  faith  in  the 
divine  power  and  wifdom,  which  was  firft  ellablifl>ed  upon  the 
preceding  foundation,  corroborated  by  obfervations  on  othtx 
appearances. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  furcft  manner  in  our  en- 
quiries into  the  conduA  of  Divine  Providence,  we  ought 
to  take  for  granted,  the  doftrines  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs of  God,  as  fuggefted  from  his  works  and  his  word,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  fair  prefumption  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in 
our  conjeftures,  when  we  fee  a  courfe  of  events  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  world  terminating  in  the  fame  benevolent  purpofes. 
And  we  ought  to  htfugte  and  fufj^nd  cur  judgment  upon  the 

\icw 
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view  of  any  fccmingly  contrary  appearances^  waiting  the  refulc 
of  farther  obfervations. 

This  is  ftriftiy  analogous  to  the  moft  approved  methods  of 
reafoning^  and  the  ftriAeft  philofophical  inveftigation  ;  and 
purfuing  an  univerfally  allowed  maxim  in  the  conduA  of 
our  underftanding  in  other  iimilar  tafes.  In  examining 
even  the  works  of  men,  if  we  have  any  reafon  to  fuppoie  uni- 
formity and  confiftency  of  defign  in  them,  we  are  guided 
in  our  enquiries  into  the  ftrufturc  of  their  parts  by  a  view 
to  this  confiftency,  and  never  conclude  ^kgainft  that  condftency 
which  the  greater  number  of  appearances  fuggeft  to  us,  from 
the  firft  view  of  circumftances  not  cafily  reconcileaWe  with 
it. 

In  like  manner,  fince,  in  the  greakeft  pirt  of  the  works  of 
God,  we  fee  plain  marks  of  wife  and  kind  intention,  we  never 
think  we  ought  to  give  up  our  belief  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  God,  becaufe  we  are  not  able  to  fee  how  every  appearance  in 
nature  is  reconcileable  with  them  ;  and  if  this  be  our  maxim 
in  the  inveftigation  of  the  works  of  nature,  much  more  ought  it 
toi)e  fo  in  (canning  the  ways  of  God  in  the  courfc  of  his  provi- 
dence ;  this  being  a  fubje£t  in  itfelf  much  more  obfcure,  and  to 
^hich  our  faculties,  for  the  feafons  given  above,  are  much 
more  unequal.  Let  an  hiftorian,  therefore,  attend  to  cVery 
Snftance  of  improvement,  ^d  a  better  ftate  of  things  being 
brought  about,  by  the  events  which  are  prefented  to  him  in 
hiftory,  and  let  him  afcribe  thofe  events  to  an  inteniion  in  the 
t)ivine  Being  to  bring  about  that  better  ftate  of  things  by  means 
bf  thofe  events  \  and  if  he  cannot  fee  the  fame  benevolent  ten- 
dency in  all  other  appearances^  let  him  remain  in  fufpenie  with 
regard  to  them. 

Let  the  perfon,  then,  who  would  trace  the  conduA  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  attend  to  every  advantage  which  the  prelent 
age  enjoys  above  ancient  times,  and  fee  whether  he  cannot  per- 
teive  markis  of  things  being  in  a  progrefs  towards  a  ftate  of 
greater  pcrfeftion.  Let  him  particularly  attend  to  every  event 
Which  contributes  to  the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge } 

and 
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and  laftly,  let  him  carefully  obferve  all  the  evils  which  mahfcifid 
cotnplain  of,  and  confidcr  whether  they  be  not  either  remedies 
of  greater  evils,  or,  fuppofing  the  general  conftitution  of  things 
unalterable,  the  neceflar y  means  of  introducing  a  greater  degree 
of  happinefs  than  could  have  been  brought  about  by  any  othei^ 
means  $  at  Icaft,  whether  they  be  not,  in  faft,  fubfervient  to  i 
ftate  of  greater  happineis.  I  (hall  make  a  few  obfervations  up- 
on each  of  thefe  heads,  in  order  to  affift  yOu  in  your  farther 
enquiries  into  this  important  fubjeft. 

That  the  ftate  of  the  world  at  prefent,  and  particularly  Xh€ 
ftate  of  Europe,  is  vaftly  preferable  to  what  it  was  in  any  former 
period,  is  evident  from  the  very  firft  view  of  things.  A  thou- 
iand  circumftances  fhew  how  inferior  the  ancients  were  to  the 
moderns  in  religious  knowledge,  in  fcience  in  general,  in  go- 
vtmment,  in  laws,  both  the  laws  of  nations,  and  thofe  of  par- 
ticular ftates,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  the  conveniences  of  life, 
in  manners,  and  in  confequence  of  all  there,in  happinefs.  Al- 
moft  all  thefe  particulars  have  been  dcmonftrated  in  the  courfc 
of  thefe  leAures,  I  fhall,  therefore,  confine  myfelf,  in  this 
place,  to  two  particulars,  comprehended  under  the  general  fub- 
jeft  of  laws  and  government,  in  which  the  fupcriority  of  th* 
internal  conftitution  of  modern  ftates  above  thofe  of  the  ancients 
will  appear  to  great  advantage,  and  thofe  are,  ptrfinal  fecuritj 
and  perfonal  liberty • 

Perfonal  fecurity,  or  a  freedom  from  violence  and  infiilt, 
is  certainly  the  moft  important  objeft  of  all  civil  government  \ 
and  it  cannot  be  deiirable  to  live,  where  that  is  not  firmly 
eftabli£bed$  and  a  very  few  inftances  will  (hew  the  extreme  in- 
'  fecurity  of  ancient  times  in  comparifon  of  the  modern,  and 
particularly  the  prefent  ftate  of  England, 

We  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  Greece  in  this  t-efpeft  by  that 
paflage  in  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon  quoted  befdre,  in  which  he 
humoroufly  ihews  the  advantages  of  poverty,  and  the  incon-i 
venience  of  riches,  and  by  what  Tacitus  fays,  that  their  temples 
were  full  of  debtors  and  criminals,  as  churches  and  monafteries 
ufed  formerly  to  be  in  Popiih  countries. 

3  Romei 
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Rome,  and  the  neiglibourhood  of  it,  in  the  moft  interefting 
period  of  its  hiftoiy,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  abounded  with 
robbers.  Salluft  lays,  that  Catiline's  army  was  much  aug<* 
mented  by  the  acccflion  of  highwaymen  about  Rome*  Cicero 
obferved,  that  had  Milo  way-laid  Clodins  by  night,  it  might 
have  been  imagined  he  had  been  killed  by  highwaymen,  and  that 
the  frequency  of  Aich  accidents  would  have  favoured  the  fup* 
poCtion,  though  he  had  thirty  ilaves  with  him  completely 
armed,  and  accuftomtd  to  blood  and  danger.  By  the  law  of 
the  twelve  table5r,  pofleffion  for  two  years  formed  a  prefcription 
for  land,  and  of  one  year  for  moveables ;  an  evident  mark  of 
frequent  violences,  when  fuch  a  law  was  necei&ry  to  fecure  a 
title  to  property. 

Barbarous  nations  Appear  to  have  been  in  no  better  a  fituatiOn, 
in  proportion  to  the  property  they  had.  Hirtius  fays,  that  la 
Cxfar's  time  every  man  in  Spain  was  obliged  to  live  in  a 
caftle,  or  walled  town,  for  his  fecurity.  There  are  a  thoufand 
evidences  of  the  violence  and  infecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Every  retainer  to  a  powerful  lord  might 
do  whatever  he  pleafed  with  impunity^  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  parcel  of  defperate  fellows,  fuch  as  Robin  Hood 
and  his  companions,  independently  of  any  lord,  to  live  in 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  and  adminiftrafion  in  being,  without 
ever  being  brought  to  puniihment.  Nay,  fuch  bands  of  rob- 
bers often  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  reputation.  Kings 
entered  into  treaties  with  them,  and  bought  their  fervice  at  a 
confiderable  price.  The  armies- of  Edward  III«  confided  chiefly 
of  fuch  banditti,  and  they  formed  the  beft  part  of  all  the 
armies  then  employed  in  Europe.  In  thofe  times  every  per- 
fon  of  any  eftate  or  property  lived  in  a  kind  of  caftle }  the 
moats,  the  ftrong  enclofures,  and  the  battlements  about  all 
old  country  feats,  together  with  many  other  circumftances, 
(hew  that  they  were  built  more  for  fecurity,  than  £oc  convenience| 
or  pleafuro. 

As  inftances  enow  were  given  of  the  wretchedneis  of  tho(e 
times  in  the  lecture  upon  the  feudal  fyftem,  I  (hall  content 

myfclf. 
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myfelf,  in  this  place,  with  an  extraft  from  Vohaire,  fhewing  the 
ftate  of  Italy  fo  late  as  in  the  iixteenth  century,  which  was  a 
pretty  juft  pifture  of  a  great  part  of  the  reft  of  Europe.  *<  Italy, 
**  furrounded  by  the  arts,  and  in  the  very  bofom  of  peace,  was 
*<  deficient  in  refpeft  of  general  police,  and  had  a  long  time  been' 
•«  infeftcd  with  public  robbers,  like  ancient  Greece  in  the  moft 
«<  barbarous  times.  Whole  troops  of  armed  banditti  marauded 
«•  from  one  province  to  another,  from  the  frontiers  of  Milan  to 
**  the  farther  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  either  purchafing 
•*  a  proteftion  of  the  petty  princes,  or  obliging'  them  to  wink 
«  at  their  rapines.  The  papal  fee  could  not  clear  its  dominions 
•<  of  them  till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Even  after  his  pontificate 
•*  they  appeared  fometimes.  The  example  of  thefe  free-booters 
•«  encouraged  private  perfons  to  put  in  praftice  the  fhocking 
«*  cuflom  of  afTaf&nation.  The  ufc  of  the  fliletto  was  but  too 
<•  common  in  the  towns,  while  the  country  was  over-run  with 
««  banditti.  The  ftudents  of  Padua  ufed  to  knock  people  on*^ 
«*  the  head,  as  they  were  paffing  under  the  piazzas  whicK  run 
«  along  each  fide  of  the  ftreet." 

The  greater  fecurity  of  the  prefent  times,  above  that  of  the  ftate 
of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  evident 
from  this  circumftance.  That  which  we  call  treafure  trove^  or  the 
difcovcry  of  concealed  moneys  &c.  was  in  former  times  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  lords  to  whom  the  land  be- 
longed ;  which  fliews  that  it  had  been  much  the  cuflom  to  hide 
things  of  value,  for  fear  of  being  plundered  of  them,  and  that  thofe 
who  hid  them  had  been  fo  often  obliged  to  abandon  them,  that  no 
body  knew  where  they  were.  At  prefent  fuch  a  fource  of  reveniic 
would  never  be  thought  of,  but  every  thing  that  vf2ts  founds  un- 
claimed by  any  body,  would  be  the  property  of  the  finder. 

So  little  was  the  fecurity  of  property  in  the  feudal  times,  that 
men  were  often  gainers  by  divefling  themfelves  of  it,  and  giving 
it  to  the  church,  of  which  they  held  it  in  fee.  Methods  fimilar 
to  this  are  at  this  day  taken  in  Turkey. 

The  hiftory  oi  fairs  fiirnifhes  another  argument  for  the  im- 
proved ftate  of  Europe.  They  were  inftituted  when  travelling 
wasunfafe,  and  all  property  cxpofed  to  plunder.    However, 

I  i  needy 
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needy  lords  and  needy  (bvercigiis  confeated  that,  npon  certain 
.terms,  traders  might  meet  and  exchange  their  commodities, 
without  the  rifque  of  their  bang  feized,  and  with  the  privilege 
qS  going  and  returning  mimolefted.  A  commerce  thus  reftrided 
was  better  than  no  commerce  at  all.  At  prefent,  however, 
thoTe  great  (airs  have  little  advantage,  except  what  they  derive 
from  coftom^  and  in  countries  perfe&ly  civilized  they  are 
almoft  fidlen  into  diliife.  Individuals  travel  with  eafe  and 
fifety,  and  do  bufinefi  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  them- 
fidves. 

That  there  is  lefs  domeftic  flavery  in  the  world  than  formerly 
isu  very  evident,  notwithftanding  the  late  revival  of  that  (hockix^ 
prafiice  in  the  Weft-Indies.  And  domeftic  flavery  is  £ir  more 
cruel  and  oppreffive  than  any  civil  {ubje£tion  whatever ;  juft 
as  it  b  more  grievous  to  fubmtt  to  a  petty  prince,  whole  do- 
nunions  extend  not  beyond  a  fingle  city,  than  to  obey  a  great 
monarch ;  the  fubjeQs  of  a  petty  prince,  and  the  (laves  of  a 
private  perfbn,  being  more  immediately  under  thf  eye  of  thdr 
mafter. 

The  number  of  ilavcs  in  ancient  times  is  almoft  incredible  at 
jthis  day.  Strain  fays,  that  ten  thoufand  ilaves  have  been  often 
Ibid  in  a  day  for  the  ufe  of  the  Romans,  only  in  one  porticular 
place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia.  Eunus  and  Athenio  gave  liberty 
to  fixty  thouland  ilaves  in  Sicily,  and  other  immenfe  armies 
were  fiequently  railed  out  of  them.  At  Athens^  and  all  the 
confiderable  cities  in  Greece,  ilaves  were  generally  four  times, 
or  even  in  a  greater  proportion,  more  numerous  than  the  free- 
men. 

The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  almoft  all  ancient  nations  in 
early  times  were  divided,  could  differ  very  little  from  a  large 
£stmily,  in  which  one  was  mafter,  and  the  reft  ilaves.  Indeed, 
the  univerfal  odium  into  which  every  name  of  kingly  power  fell 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  fhews  the  cafe  to  have  been  as  it  is  here 
repreiented. 

In  the  feudal  times  in  Europe,  in  which  oppreffions  of  all 
Idnds  prevailed,  this  was  not  the  leaft  evil)  the  labouring 
poople,  and  the  artifans  were  as  much  the  property  of  the  great 

landholders 
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landholders  as  the  foil  itfelfi  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  at 
this  day  in  Poland.  That  mankind  are  happier  in  this  refpefk 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  a  profpeA  of  the  farther  increafe  of 
perfonal  fecurity,  and  perfonal  liberty,  in  confequence  of  any 
courfe  of  events,  and  efpecially  thofe  which*  favour  the  pro* 
pagatioQ  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion in  particular,  mufl  be  afcribed  to  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  who  made,  and  whQ  governs  the  world. 
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LECTURE      LXVII. 

The  gradual  Advancement  of  Religious  Knonvledge  to  A<f  attended  to^ 
particularly  in  the  Propagation  of  Chri/Iianity^  and  the  Circum~ 
fiances  attending  the  Reformation,  Objedlion  to  the  Goodnefi 
of  God  from  the  State  of  War  Mankind  have  generally  been 
in.  War  has  always  borne  a  very  great  Proportion  to  Peace. 
RefleBions  upon  the  Sliin  in  Battle,  Ho^v  far  the  Calamities 
of  War  extend.  The  Benefit  accruing  to  Manhind  from  their 
Difpofition  to  hofiility.  The  particular  Ufe  of  War  fhoivn  in 
feveral  Cafes,  Religion^  Liberty^  and  the  Sciences  have  often 
been  prctnoted  by  War, 

% 

.  X  H  E  order  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  or  the  gradual 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  and  thofe  circumftances 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  which  have  contributed  to  its  ad- 
vancement, are  very  important  objedls  of  attention  to  an  his- 
torian and  divine,  but  it  is  what  would  be  departing  out  of  my 
province  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place.  The  fubjeft  has  been 
excellently  treated  by  the  late  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  in  his  Ccnfi^ 
derations  on  Ihe  Theory  of  Religion  ;  in  which  performance  he. 
has  ihown,  from  the  ftate  of  the  world,  as  coUefted  from  hiftory, 
that  Chrift  came  in  the  fulnefs  of  time^  both  when  the  chriftian 
do£lrines  were  the  moft  wanted,  and  when  every  thing  was  raoft 
favourable  to  their  evidence  and  propagation. 

The  circumftances  of  the  reformation  ought  alfo  to  be  at- 
tended to  with  the  fame  view,  and  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
that  the  benefit  of  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  confined  to  th^  reformed  party.  The  reformation 
was  but  like  a  little  leaven,  which  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
The  ftate  of  the  tatholic  church  is  prodigioufly  better  than  it  was 
before  the  exiftcncc  of  proteftantifm.    There  arc  fewer  abufe^ 

in 
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in  the  papal  conftitution  than  foruicrly ;  and  popifli  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rites  of  the  Romiflx  church, 
have,  m  faA»  thrown  off  all  fubjeftion  to  the  pope.  A  iimilar 
fervice  has  been  done  to  the  church  of  England  by  the  old  puri- 
tans, and  the  prelent  dilfenters. 

Our  greateft  difficulty  in  tracing  the  conduA  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  government  of  the  world  arifes  from  the  ftate  of 
wary  in  which,  upon  the  firft  reading  of  hiftory,  mankind  feem 
to  have  been  almoft  perpetually  engaged. 

This  is  fo  ftriking  a  circumftance  to  the  generality  of  readers 
of  hiftory,  that  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  hiftory  contains  no- 
thing but  a  view  of  the  vices  and  the  mifery  of  mankind. 
To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe,  to  many  others,  this  fubjeft 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  Times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity are  pafTed  over  in  iilence  by  all  hiftorians,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  face  of  hiftory  prefents  fo  horrid  an  afpeA.  But  if 
any  perfon  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  accurately,  he  will 
probably  find,  that  war  has  borne  no  greater  a  proportion  to 
peace  than  ficknefs  has  borne  to  health,  in  the  otdinary  courfe 
of  human  life.  If,  therefore,  the  difeafcs  we  are  fubje<El  to 
(the  conftitution  of  our  nature  confidered)  be  upon  the  whole 
falutary,  or  if  that  conftitution  whereby  we  arc  expofed  to  them 
be  the  btft  upon  the  whole,  {o  that  we  fhould  rather  chufe  to 
be  expofed  to  them  than  not,  no  particular  objection  will  lie  to 
the  conduct  of  Providence  on  account  of  the  cvik  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  conlider  that  the  numbers  flain  in  battle 
are  abfolutely  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  die 
a  natural  death,  even  in  very  deftru6Uvc  wars,  and  that  the 
plague,  the  fmall-pox,  and  many  other  dilbrders,  do  vaftly 
more  execution  than  the  fword ;  and  befidcs,  that,  with  rcfpeft 
to  the  grcateft  part  of  thofe  who  aftually  perifla  in  war,  the  courfe 
of  nature  may  poffibly  have  been  but  little  anticipated  j  we  (hall 
fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  provided  poftcrity  be  in  any  refpeft 
better  for  the  war,  the  lives  loft  in  it  were  very  well  loft.  Con- 
fidering  what  kind  of  pcrfons  compofe  the  bulk  of. our  modern 
armies,  it  may,  without  any  helitation,  be  faid,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable,  in  no  other  way  could  thfey  have  done  their  coun- 
try fo  much  fervice.  '  In^ 
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In  all  {peculations  of  this  nature,  war  ought  to  be  coniidcred 
as  confined  to  thofe  who  are  fufierers  by  it.  For  certainly^ 
it  would  be  very  abfurd  to  confider  all  the  people  of  England,  or 
France,  as  in  a  ftate  of  war  during  the  period  of  their  late  mutual 
hoftilities,  when  the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  very  incour 
iiderably  affeAed  by  it,  paying  only  a  few  taxes  extraordinary  on 
that  account.  This  inconvenience  (to  recur  to  our  former  allu- 
iion)  is  like  nothing  more  than  a  flight  cold,  a  temporary  head- 
ach,  or  fuch  pains  as  pafs  every  day  without  any  attention. 

The  naturic  and  necdHty  of  evils  in  general^  I  (hall  not  vnder* 
take  to  difcufs,  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  another  fubjed.  I  fhall 
only  in  this  place,  confider  whether,  allowing  the  neceffity 
of  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in  other  refpe£b|  the  dif^ 
pofition  to  hoftility  has  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  ferviceable 
to  mankind,  and  whether  they  would  not  have  been' in  a  worfe 
iituation  without  that  difpofition. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  early  ages,  before  mankind 
had  acquired  a  tafte  for  inteltefhxal  pleafures,  when  theyl^died 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  lower  appetites,  they 
would  have  funk  into  a  ftate  of  fuch  grofs  beftiality,  and  have 
abufed  their  bodies  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  have  been  almoft 
inconfiftent  with  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  falutary  alarms  of  war,  lyhich  roofed  the  aftivityi 
gnd  excited  the  ingenuity,  of  men. 

It  is  nothing  but  difficulty  that  can  call  forth  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  our  faculties ;  and  without  a  dread  of  the  greateft 
impending  evils,  nothing  belonging  to  fcience,  or  whatever 
requires  the  exertion  of  our  intelieAual  faculties,  could  have 
been  carried  on.  Many  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  in  civil  life, 
owe  their  origin  to  contrivances  for  defence  or  oflence  in  war. 
«  Men's  wars  and  treaties,  their  mutual  jealoufy,  and  the  efta- 
*<  bliihments  which  they  dcvife  with  a  view  to  each  other,*'  fayj 
Mr.  Qiarlevoix,  <f  conftijtute  mpre  than  half  the  occupations  of 
f«  mankind,  and  furnifh  materials  for  the  grcatefl  and  mo(^ 
ff  improving  exertions*." 

f  yovajc  tQ  Ca|w4a, 
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Mankind  ieem  to  have  required  a  greater  ipur  to  ingenuity 
than  merely  the  profped  of  providing  themielves  with  the 
conveniencies  of  Kfe»  or  they  wonid  never  have  procured  thofe 
conveniencies.  It  is  not  even  the  better  living  of  the  Englifh 
that  can  induce  the  wild  Iri(h  to  quit  his  native  fluggilh- 
nefs^  fo  long  as  he  can  live  in  hb  own  poc/r  way.  AVhat 
then  could  reaibnably  have  been  ezpefked  of  mankind^  when 
the  greateft  part  of  them  were  habituated  to  the  fame  way 
of  life  ?  What  arts,  iciences,  or  improvements  of  any  kind, 
could  have  been  expeAed  from  them  ?  It  is  analogous  to  this, 
that,  in  common  life,  we  (ee  the  fear  of  heU  operating  more 
powerfully  upon  the  fenfual  part  of  mankind,  than  the  proipeft 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  or  the  hope  of  Heaven. 

With  refped  to  thofe  things  with  which  the  happinels  of 
mankind,  either  in  a  private  or  ibcial  capacity,  'are  moft  clofely 
conne£M,  as  religion,  liberty,  and  the  fdences ;  it  is  an  undc« 
niable  faft,  that  they  have  been  chiefly  promoted  by  evenjts 
which,  Vt  firft  fight,  appeared  the  moft  difaftrous. 

There  is  nothing  which  chriftians  of  all  profeffions  dread 
more,  and  more  conftantly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  (and  all 
this  juftly)  than  perficutian^  though  ail  hiftory  informs  us,  that, 
in  general,  nothing  has  been  more  favourable  to  the  fpread  of 
the  tenets  of  the.perfecuted  paity«  Periecution  inflames  th« 
zeal  of  thofe  who  are  perfecuted,  and  this  fpreads  as  it  were  by 
infection*  By  dying  in  any  caufe,  a  man  gives  a  ftronger  proof 
than  he  could  in  any  other  way  give,  of  his  own  attachment  Xm 
it,  and  his  fteady  faith  in  its  principles  and  importance }  a 
circumftance  which  operates  powerfully  on  the  faith  of  others. 
Perfeeution  alfo  difperfed  the  profeflbrs  of  chriOianity  in  primi* 
tive  times,  whereby  their  doArines  were  fpread  into  countries 
whither  they  would  otherwife  have  hardly  reached  at  all,  or  not 
till  after  a  much  longer  time. 

Martyrs,  likewife,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  have  given  the 
firmeft  eftabliihment  to  it  in  any  country.  This  was  the  ca^  in 
many  of  the  ftates  of  Greece.  How  much  did  the  tragical  ends 
of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  operate  towards  the  liberty  of  Rome? 
Numberleis  friends  to  the  fame  glorious  caufe  were  made  in 

Holland 
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Holland  by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  died  fight- 
ing for  it,  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  famous  Algernon 
Sydney,  who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it,  though  under  the 
pretence  of  law. 

There  b  another  view  in  which  we  may  fee  the  benefit 
indiretSlly  rcfulting  from  the  wars  in  which  bigotted  princes 
have  been  engaged,  as  they  have  prevented  their  employing  all 
their  power  to  the  extirpation  of  what  they  thought  to  be  hfrefy ; 
aad  by  this  means  the  propagation  of  truth  has  been  greatly 
favoured.  The  blHiop  of  Ofmo,  confcffor  to  Charles  V.  advifed 
him  to  behave  with  generoiity  to  his  prifoner  Francis  I.  as  the 
only  means  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  and  cx- 
tinguifliing  the  Lutheran  herefy,  which  he  faid  increafed  every 
day,  and  would  increafe  more,  if  their  differences  continued, 
but  might  eaflly  be  deflroyed  if  the  princes  were  united  among 
themfelves  *.  His  brother  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  defer  his  per- 
fecuting  meafures  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks.  And,  to  mention 
one  inflance  more,  Henry  II.  of  France  acknowledge(|^o  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  that,  after  the  peace  concluded  between  htm 
and  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  it  was  the  defign  of  that  king  to  extin- 
guifh  the  Imalleft  fpark  of  herefy  in  the  Low  Coui\tries,  and  to 
join  his  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  to  attack  the  new  feAaries  with 
their  joint  forces  f.  How  thefe  projedb  were  providentially  de- 
feated, the  hiftory  of  the  fucceeding  times  will  (hew. 

Though  the  jfciences  feem  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  war, 
and,  in  general,  certainly  fuffer  by  it,  the  caufe  of  learning 
hath  often  been  remarkably  ferved  by  it.  Learned  men  flee 
from  the  feat  of  war,  and  thereby  their  knowledge  becomes 
difperfed  into  countries  into  which  they  would  never  have  been 
induced  to  carry  it,  by  any  motive  whatever.  This  happened 
at  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  when  the  learned 
men,  who  had  no  favour  fhown  them  by  their  new  mailers, 


*  BeauTobre's  Hifloirt  4ela  Rcfomutlon,  voL  iii.  p.  146. 
t  Thuani  Hift.  Lib,  »a. 
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fled  into  Itaty,  and  eftdblifhed  fchools,  in  which  they  taught^ 
their  own  literature  for  a  fubiiftence.  Barbarous  nations  gene- 
rally gain  arts,  fciences,  religion,  and  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  being  conquered  by  a  civilized  nation,  and  they 
have  lit^ewife  often  acquired  them  by  conquering  the  nation 
which  was  poflelTed  of  them,  inftances  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  fubfequent  obfervations  on  the  effe£te  of  conquefi,  which 
is  generally  confidered  as  the  laft  and  the  worft  evil  that  can  be 
fuffcrcd  by  war. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE      LXVm. 


Beneficial  EffeSfs  of  Contptefs  t  made  nmtb  the  mofi  Eafe  vfierr 
they  are  the  moft  mfanted.     Benefits  accruing  to  barim*oui  Nations 

from  conquering  civilised  onej^  or  from  being  conquered  by  them* 
The  W^orld  a  gainer  by  the  Roman  Conqueps^  exemplified  in 

feveral  Countries.  BMamples  of  Men  doing  more  Good  by  their 
Deaths  than  by  their  Lives.  Advantages  refulting  from  tit 
feudal  Warst  and  from  the  Abufes  tf  Popery,  Moral  Maxims 
of  Con^8  deduced  from  our  Obfervation  of  the  Diving  Bang 
producing  Good  by  Means  of  EviL 

X  H  E  cffeAs  of  conquefts  have  often  been  remarkably 
happy  not  lefs  fo  to  the  conquered  than  the  conquering 
people.  It  doth  not  appear^  from  the  hiilory  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  that  commerce  ilone  (If  the  induftry  of  men  could 
have  been  fo  far  roufed  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  without 
war)  would  have  promoted  fuch  an  intercourfe  between  different 
nations,  and  have  brought  them  fo  Swt  acquainted  with  one 
another,  as  was  requilite  for  curing  their  mutual  prejudices,  for 
improving  their  genius  and  tempers,  and  thereby  laying  a  foun« 
dation  for  a  fufficiently  extenfive  benevolence* 

HiAory  informs  us,  that  it  was  war,  and  war  only,  which, 
making  it  impoiilble  for  the  Edomites,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Paleftinc  to  ftay  at  home,  forced  them  to  feck  fettlements  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  promoted  the  intercourfe  of 
that  part  of  the  world  with  Greece ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  the  amazing  improvement  of  that  country,  and  its  making 

a  figure 
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a  figure  which  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  attra£t  the  ad- 
Hi  iration  of  mankind. 

Conquefts  have,  in  general,  been  made  with  the  moft  eafc, 
when  the  government  of  the  conquered  people  was  grown  very 
corrupt,  and  a  change  of  makers  was  neceflary  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  of  the  Greek 
empire.  The  feveral  provinces  of  it  were  opprcffcd  with  cjj» 
ceilive  taxes,  wliich  made  them  glad  to  rake  (heltcr,  as  it  were, 
from  greater  evils  under  the  government  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks,  who  had  not  the  luxury,  or  the  wants  of  their  former 
mailers. 

We  fee  the  benefit  accruing  to  a  barbarous  nation  from  thdr 
conqueft  of  a  civilized  one  in  the  conquefts  which  the  Saracens 
made  upon  the  provinces  of»the  Greekempire,  whereby  they  came 
into  poileiGon  of  their  fciences  j  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  and 
the  feat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars  j  who  immediately 
adopted  the  religion,  and  fbon  became  enamoured  of  the  fciences 
of  the  people  they  had  conquered.  And  no  nation  ever  fubdued 
theChinefe,  without  conforming  to  their  wife  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  irt  every  refpeft.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  arts,  and 
made  the  Romans  learned  and  polite ;  and  their  conquefts  of 
other  nations  contributed  to  civilize  them  as  much. 

There  was  not  perhaps  a  country  conquered  by  the  Roman*, 
but  may  be  clearly  fhewn  to  have  been  a  confiderable  gainer  by 
its  fubjcftion,  and  by  being  incorporated  into  that  vaft  and 
wonderfully  compafted  fyftcm.  All  Europe  was  in  a  moft  diC, 
ordered  uncivilized  ftate  before  the  Roman  conquefts  -y  nor  doth 
it  appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or  more  effeftual, 
method  could  have  been  found  to  civilize  them. 

Graul  manifeftly  found  its  account  in  being  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Before  that  event,  there  were  no  arts  or  commerce 
in  Gaul,  except  at  Marfeilles,  a  colony  of  Greeks ;  but  after- 
wards, Aries,  Autun,  Lyons,  and  Triers  became  flouriftiing 
cities.  They  peaceably  enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  m 
fubprdination  to  the   regulations   of  the   Romans,  and  they 

v.  -^ 
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were  animated  by  a  Tcry  extenfive  commerce.  The  like  was  the 
cafe  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations  coo- 
quei'ed  by  the  Romans. 

Polybiu$  fuppofcf  that  Greece  became  more  populous  and 
flouriflung  after  the  eftabliftiing  of  the  Roman  empire  in  that 
country.  Syria  was  certainly  never  fo  happy  as  under  the 
Romans  5  and  Strabo  praifes  the  fuperior  policy  of  the  Romans 
with  regard  to  the  finances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  their  former 
ttiooarchs  ;  and  no  part  of  adminiilration  is  fo  eflential  to  the 
happinefs  of  a  people. 

The  eafy  communication  which  the  uniformity  of  government 
cftabliOied  through  that  vaft  empire,  favoured  the  propagation 
of  the  gofpel  through  all  the  countries  of  which  it  coniifled. 
And,  to  conclude,  there  may  perhaps  be  fomething  iix  what  an 
ingenious  author  has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend  the 
genius  of  mankind.  I  fuppofe  he  means  by  fuggeding  great 
proje£ls ;  in  many  refpe^s,  giving  a  greater  fcope  to  the  faculties 
of  men's  minds,  and  fupplying  a  great  obje^  to  the  imagination. 
And  there  is  certainly  more  of  grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call 
thefublime,  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  than  the  Grecian,  notwith- 
ftanding,  in  almoft  every  other  refpeft,  the  latter  be  the  more 
agreeable  objecl. 

It  juftly  fliocks  our  humanity  to  read  of  th^ufands  of  "brave 
Uicn  being  cut  off  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  go  over  in  our 
imagination  all  the  defolation  and  diftrefs  of  every  kind  which 
war  fprcads  through  a  country  ;  but  we  ought  to  consider,  what 
a  foundation  for  future  and  general  happinefs  thofe  temporary 
evils  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  layings 
We  cannot,  indeed,  always  fee  the  particular  advantages  accruing 
to  a  country  from  thofe  (hocks  that  are  given  to  it ;  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  as  in  thofe  mentioned  above,  it  requires  no  great  pene- 
tration to  perceive  them  pretty  diftin^Iy. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  ftriking  inftance  of  this  kind,  but  of  a 
more  private  nature.  Can  we  conceive  it  poffible  that  Jean  Calas 
of  Thouloufc  could  have  done  a  tenth  part  of  the  fervice  to  his 

country 
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countiy  by  his  life,  which  it  is  probable  he  has  done  by  his 
death,  in  the  abhorrence  of  bigotry,  which  his  iinjuft  and  tragi- 
cal ciid  has  raifcd  in  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation, 
and  in  afibrding  a  fubjeft  for  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
fo  mucl^  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  religious  liberty  as  that  of 
Voltaire's  upon  toleration,  and  other  writings  of  a  fimilar  ten- 
dency ?  I  fhall  now  return  to  examples  of  a  more  general  na- 
ture. 

It  has  been  obfervcd  before,  that  the  conftant  wars  of  the 
feudal  princes  hid  a  foundation  for  the  civil  liberty  wc  now 
enjoy,  by  obliging  thofc  princes  to  grant  the  people  great 
.  privileges,  in  return  for  the  fupplies  neceflary  for  carrying 
on  their  wars.  And  thus  evils  of  ill  kinds,  in  this  and  many 
other  cafes,  have  been  feen,  under  the  government  of 
God,  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  greater  happincfs  than 
could,  in  the  common  courfc  of  things,  have  taken  place  with- 
out them. 

The  intolerable  abufes  of  popery  were  the  means  of  exciting 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  fubje^St  of  thoie  abufes,  as  brought  on 
a  quicker  and  more  extenfive  fpread  of  religious  knowledge  than 
would,  probably,  have  taken  place  without  thofc  abufes.  Had 
not  two  or  three  of  the  popes  immediately  before  the  reformation, 
and  particularly  Alexander  VI.  been  fo  abominably  wicked  ; 
had  not  Julius  IL  been  ambitious  j  had  not  Leo  X.  been  pro- 
fufe  and  extortionate ;  had  not  the  abufe  of  indulgences  been 
fo  fhamelefs,  this  part  of  JEurope  might  have  been  but  little 
improved  in  religious  knowledge,  notwithftanding  the  revival 
of  letters,  and  the  invention  of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was  attended  with 
fcveral  accidental  advantages.  Tho  monks  were  forid  of  defert 
places,  which  occafioned  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them, 
by  drawing  a  concourfe  of  people  after  them ;  fo  that  many 
flourishing  towns  were  built,  in  places  where  we  (hould  leaft  of 
all  expcfk  them.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  Halifax  in 
Yorkfliiw. 

Popery 
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Popery  conneAed  the  feveral  psrts  of  Europe*  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  disjoined  by  the  difmembering  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  fupcrOition  of  that  (ydcm  iHt>vided  an  afylum 
for  the  remains  of  learning  in  thofe  barbarofis  ages,  and  by 
loofening  men^s  attachment  to  the  Grecian  fe£b  of  phiiofophy, 
broke  the  progrefs  of  authority  in  matters  of  fcience  ;  thereby 
leaving  men  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  genius,  without  d^ 
priving  them  of  any  benefit  they  could  receive  from  the  labouit 
of  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  hiftory  fo  calamitous  to  Eu* 
rope  in  general  as  the  Crtifades^  and  beiides  the  numbers  who 
loft  their  lives  in  thofe  mad  expeditions,  they  brought  back  the 
leprofy,  which  deftroyed,  and  made  wretched,  greater  num- 
bers at  home.  But  it  (hould  be  coniidered  that  it  was  a  great 
means  of  eftablUhing  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders  of  men, 
difperfing  the  wealth,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  great 
barons,  of  bringing  Eui^pe  acquainted  with  the  eaftem  worlds 
and  of  introducing  much  ufeful  knowledge,  in  which  this  part 
of  the  world  was  then  greatly  deficient. 

Upon  the  whole,  fo  evident  is  the  tendency  of  the  mod 
difaftrous  events  which  disfigure  the  face  of  hiftory,  upon 
our  firft  looking  on  it,  to  bring  about  the  moft  happy 
and  defirable  ftate  of  things,  and  fo  fuperlatively  efficacious  is 
their  operation  for  this  purpofe  (or  at  leaft  fo  clofe  is  the  con- 
neiuon  they  have  with  what  appears,  even  to  us,  to  be  the 
beft  part  of  the  conftitution  of  things)  that  the  more  we  ftudy 
the  works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  thofe  of  nature,  the  more 
reafon  (hall  we  fee  to  be  fatisfied  with,  and  to  rejoice  in,  all 
tlie  (air  condufions  we  can  draw  from  them.  The  more  we 
ftudy  hiftory  in  this  view^  the  more  thoroughly  fhall  we  be 
fatisfied  with  our  fituation  and  connexions,  the  more  will  our 
gratitude  to  the  wife  and  kind  author  of  the  univerfe  be  in* 
flamed,  and  the  more  defirous  fhall  we  be  to  promote,  by  our 
conduA,  and  by  methods  of  operation  of  which  we  are  able  to 
judge,  that  end,  which  we  perceive  the  Divine  Being  is  par- 
fuing,  though  by  methodf  of  operation  of  which  we  are  not 
always  competent  judges,  and  which,  therefore^  we  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  imitate. 

Let 
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Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule  of  life.  We  fee 
and  experience  their  happj  effefis.  But  let  us  acquiefce  in 
the  Divine  conduft,  when  we  lee  him  producing  the  fame  good 
and  glorious  ends,  by  means  which  are  apt  at  firft  to  alarm  our 
narrow  appretienfionsi  on  account  of  their  feeming  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency. 
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lages  of  hiftorians,  7. 
Ayrfliuj,  M.  pUaling  anecdote  of,  19. 
Aurelius  yiaQr\  chanwfltfr  and  hiftory, 
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J^acfm\  Sir  Tranche  Life  of  Henry 
VIL  commended,  179. 

Lord,  remark  of,  8. 

Bakery  ^/Vi6.  his  chronicle,  174. 

Balamce  of  power,  in  flates,  particu- 
larly in  England,  263,  265,  41a. 

Barons^  greater  and  Icfs,  28 ;• 

Beuaria^  on  crimes,  371. 

Bede*s  Hiftory,  1 6a 

Bei'/ariuSf  a8 

Belfs  Travels  quoted,  174- 

Bi'nf(,n,  Dr.  mentioned,  ix. 

Bcniivo^lio*s  Hiftofy  commended,  aoi. 

Beriugtons  Life  of  Abebrd  commend- 
ed, ao3. 

Bills  a  rcprcft-ntative  of  money,  350. 

B'io^raphia  Btiiaim'ua  commended,  2o6. 

BoJU'nm  lilirary,  190. 

J?/rJ's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iJJo. 

Bl^djlbties  Commentaries,  VI.  187. 

Bluir\  Chronology,  125. 

Bulingbroke^  Lord/extraiSks  from,  5,  6, 
9,  59,  209,  213,  ai6,  218. 

Bosy  Abbe  di'y  his  remark,  444. 

Bot/niifi  on  exportation  of  corn,  310. 

Brumous  Code  of  Common  I>aw,  183. 

BraJy\  Old  En^Ilfli  Hiftory  and  Glof- 
la'ry,  187 

BryJoiic's  TvAvch,  extradl  from,  318. 

Brit'Jh  CoM.'fiffiy  the  excellence  of, 
acknowledged  by  Montefquieu  and 
Voltaire,  10. 

Brifljh  hiftorians,  and  their  characflers, 
160,  161. 

Briton^  an  excellent  French  maiiualof 
Dur  la%vs,  184. 


Bromfftoni  fJobtiJC^Tomck  commend' 
ed,  170, 

Biirtui'%  Hiftory,  of  his   own   times, 
I7J.     Of  the  Reformation,  i8a. 


Cafart  Commentaries,  chara<acr  of, 

147- 

Calasy  condemned  to  the  wheel,  301. 
His  death  of  great  fcrvice  to  hi» 
country,  468. 

CanuUn%  Life  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  179. 

Cantacuzenus  (Jabn)^  his  Hiftory  com- 
mended, 1^6. 

C4/iV0///fc  marbles  raluable,  47- 

Caradocus\  Hiftory  of  the  petty  Kings 
of  Wales,  161. 

Ca/e*6  chaia<5ler  in  Salluft,  18. 

CaxtoH^y  IVm,  Hiftory  begun  by  the 
Monks  of  St.  Alban's,  17a. 

CLalt^ilety  LaoHicufj  his  Hiftory,  156. 

Chancery  Records^  where  kept,  193. 
Moft  of  them  deftroycd  by  the  rebels 
under  Wat  Tyler,  ibid. 

Cbaraaers  and  order  of  tlve  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftorians,  i;^ — 157. 

Charlevoix'  Travels,  extradb  and  ob- 
fcrvations  from,  coiKeruing  the  A- 
merican  Indians,  273,  299,316, 372. 

Chart  of  Biography,  129,  130. 

of  Hiftory,  128,  129. 

Chiliff^  (Sir  Jo/tahJ  Obfcrvation  on  Co- 
lonies, 340. 

China  y  perfc*5lion  of  complaifancc  if%, 
362.  Ex ticmcly  populous,  395,399* 

Chronoltjry^  Ancient,  defective,  57-^0- 
CorreClcd  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  71-^ 
78. 

Cbrandogical  tables,  T24. 

Cicero*&  paflion  for  fame,  18. 

Letters,  the  hiftorical  ufe  of, 

63. 

Clarendon's  Hiftory,  charaAcr  of,  175. 

Clavdiu/s  expedition  to  Britain,  remark* 
on,  19. 

Cljvigero*s  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  3  73, 384, 

Clergyy  from  fupcrftiiion  are  confidcrcd 
a  diftinifl  order  of  men,  257. 

CodriiSy  20. 

Coifiagfy  nothing  charged  for  it  in  Eng- 
land, 346. 

Coins  and  Medals,  their  origin,  and 
their  ufe  in  hiftory,  48,  &c.  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  manner  of  writing 
tract  d  by  them,  52.  Ancient  and 
modem  compared,  52,  S3' 

Coins y   Eiiglifli,  114,  116.     Table  of, 

116.     Gold  £rft  coined  by  £dw.  lU. 
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and  no  copper,  bj  authority,  before 
^ames  1. 1 15.  The  proportion  mo- 
ney has  borne  to  commodities  from 
time,  to  time,  117 — 119.  Account 
of  French  money  from  Voltaire, 
lao— 122. 

Coie's  Inditutes,  and  /complejCe  Copy- 
holder, 186. 

Coibtrty  willing  to  deprcfs  the  indullry 
of  ihc  country^  333. 

Coldmi  Hiftory  of  the  Five  Nations, 
430. 

CoUniiSy  ufe  of,  to  a  commercial  ftate, 
339.  Difference  between  ancient  and 
modern,  ibid. 

fiomiHeSf  Pbilip  De^  an  excellent  hido- 
rian,  302. 

Commtrce  and  Manufadlure8,HiAory  of, 
22J — 227. 

Bommeree y  its  rife.  327.  Its  eiletHs  on 
the  minds  of  men,  327,  328.  Its 
immediate  and  principal  advantage 
to  a  ftate,  3;t8 — 330.  what  exporta- 
tiops  and  iinportatio;is  peculiarly  va- 
luable, 330,  331.  Commerce  pro- 
motes the  landed  interef,  33 1..  It  is 
Sometimes  hurt  by  the  interference 
of  the  legiflature,  332.  In  fupie  cafes 
companies  fcrviccablctoit,  333,334. 
Obftruiftions  to  it,  334,  335,  Uni- 
/ormit^'  of  weights  and  meafures  fa- 
eilitates  it,  335.  Account  of  jhc 
flu^uation  of  commerc<^  from  An- 
derfoa,  ibid.  National  jealoufy  of 
trade  injurious,  337.  Money  of  emi- 
nent ufeincommerce,34i.  Whether 
paper-money  ufeful,  350,  351, 

CoMmon-piace  book,  how  to  be  made, 
131. 

Cofpendiumsy  ufcful  in  ftudying  hiSory, 
121 — 124.  Several  mentiooed,  124* 

Comp£iifutiui  ffiould  be  made  to  an  in- 
nocent man  charged  with  a  crime, 
303. 

CofuLmncti  crimi.oals,  the  notion  that 
their  rtpcntaucc  prep;u-cs  them  for 
future  hnppincfs,  faii'e  and  dange- 
rous, 296. 

Confi/uMcni  of  criminals  together,  a 
fchool  of  vice,  296. 

£onqi:(Jis,  condu(5t  of  nations  with  ref- 
pcdt  to,  413.  Their  beneficial  ef- 
fects, 466, 467.  Romans  faid  to  be 
the  only  people  enriched  by  con- 
qucfts,  414.     Comp.  424,  425. 

ConJIdlations  firft  invented  at  the  time 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  82. 

rer«iV/V8  juft  turn  of  thinking,  17, 

Corporations y  Rife  of,   286, 
^•w.T,  an  inftancc  of  ihc  rcT^rfc  -of 
fortune,  28. 


Cottons  (Sir  JobmJ library,  190, 191. 

Cotton* s  (Sir  Robert)  Abridgment  o£ 
the  Parliamentary  Records,  publlfhr 
ed  byPryune,  191. 

Covetous  perfons,  the  large  fortunes  they 
leave  foon  diflipated,  31. 

Courage^  ncceffar y  in  war,  414.  Sources 
and  reaibns  of,  414,  420,  421.  In- 
vaders have  generallymore  than  the 
invaded,  420. 

Cwftumier  de  Normandy ^  in  ancient  law 
book,  182. 

Criuiesy  a  prudent  legiflature  will  cj^ 
deavour  to  prevent,  296, 

Crtcfus,  the  firft  prince  mentioned  wji© 
coined  money,  49. 

Curtiusj  20. 

CuJIom  has  the  force  of  law,  294. 

Cyeles  explained,  96,97. 


Dahymple^  dn  feudal  property,  187, 

Damjb  period  of  our  hiftory,  how  to  be 
learned,  165, 166. 

Daries^  49 

DaviU\  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
France  commcBdcd,  41,101.  ^Vhat 
the  Duke  d'Epernou  (aid  of  it,  41. 

Decern  Scriptures ^  1 7  8. 

Becker'' if  Sir    fVilliam,  maxim,  329. 

Decretals y  are  acknowledged  to  be  for- 
geries, 62. 

De  Lolmcy  referred  to,  246,  247. 

Democracy y  its  advantages,  249. 

Dijjfotifmy  fome  nations  attached  to, 
145. 

Dicetoy  Ralph  dey  an  Englifli  hiftoriati, 
wlio  was  admired  by  Selden,  169. 

Diggs\  Complete  Ambaffador,  189. 

Dio  Cajftust  Hiftory,  149,  150. 

Diodorys  Sicuhsy  his  hiftory,  1 38. 

Dionyfius  Halicamajfenfuy  an  excellent 
hiftorian,  141,  142. 

Divine  Providence,  over-rules  the  paf- 
fions  and  powers  of  men  to  benevo- 
lent purpofcs,  211,  461 — 464.  In 
the  diretSbiou  of  human  aftairs,  tho 
nobleft  objedl  of  attention  to  an  Iiif- 
torian,  22,-27,  451,-454.  By  this 
ftudy  the  xnarlcs  of  progrcfs  towards 
a  ftate  of  greater  knowledge,  fecurity 
and  happinefs  may  be  obfervcd, 
454—459-  ^viii, 

Doaor  and  Student,  186. 

Downfday  book,  1 95. 

Doree\  replv  to  Charles  IX.  2Q. 

Duellings  a  DarbaroiM  and  abfurd  Aif- 
tom,  426. 
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SaJmenu,  his  Hiftory  publifhed  by 
Sclden,  commended  by  Nicholfon^ 
i68. 

Malrid*^  Genealogy  of  our  Kingi  to 
Henry  II.  i68. 

EuU/tafiieal  writers  throw  light  on  ci- 
vil hiftory,  i8i. 

Stii^es,  of  ufe  to  afcertain  the  time 
of  event*  in  hiftory,  78.  Principal 
edipfes  taken  notice  of  by  hiftorians, 
quoted  from  Pergufon,  79,  80. 

£diuatlw  of  youth,  its  importance,  359. 
EITay  on,  xvii. — xxxvii. 

Sdward  II.  his  life  accurately  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  De  la  More.  His 
hiftory  alfo  written  by  Sir  Henry 
Cary,  179. 

Edtoard  VI.  his  Diary,  written  by  his 
own  hand,  publiftied  by  Burnet, 

179- 
£pUtmes  of  hiftory  commended,  124. 
Rndtfihentt   and   ApModorus  hiftorians 

followed  by  all  chronologcrs,  58. 
Mtheltoard^Qv  Elward  Patritius,aSaxoa 

hiftorian,  164^ 
MvUhnccy  its  value  computed  in  ancient 

and  modern  hiftory,  37 — 38,  60. 
*  in  the  trial  of  criminals,  300, 

301. 
Europe^  Hiftory  of,  much  more  intereft- 

ing  from  the  end  of  the  15  th  century, 

ai6 — 219. 
Eutrcfitas  Roman  hiftory,  a  pretty  good 

epitome,  154. 
Exchange t  general  nature  of,  351,  35  a. 
Examples y  good  and  bad,  reprefented  in 

hiftory,  tend  to  ftrengthen  virtuous 

feptimcnts,  16 — ai. 


Fahian,  Robert ^  his  Hi/Urlantm  Cttf 
cortUtnt'ue^  173. 

fabtus  Maximtu^  inftance  of  his  ho- 
nourable condudt,  19. 

Faffiwtt  their  rife,  duration,  and  cf- 
fedb,  42a,  423* 

Fcndomy  the  ingenious  and  excellent ; 
inftance  of  his  wcaknela,  ai. 

Sntdai  fyftem,  not  fully  eftabliftied  in 
Bng^d  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  279.  In  what  circum- 
ftances  it  acquired  ftrength,  a8l. 
Violence  and  infecurity  in  thofe 
times,  a8a.  The  number  of  powers 
andintercfts  ftruggling  for  fuperiori- 
ty  kept  things  tolerAbly  well  balanc- 


ed, a83.  Private  confederacies  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  civil  union,  283,and 
knigbt-^rantfj  arofe  and  prevailed, 
283,  a84.  Caufe  of  the  decline  of 
th«  feudal  lyftrm,  284,  385,  289. 
Some  traces  of  it  ftill,  and  general 
bbfervationsonitsprogrefsandtermi- 
nation,  289, 290.  Manners  of  feudal 
times,  363,  364. 

Ei/berlety  valuable  to  a  ftate,  330. 

Eitzhirbai,  Sir  Anthony,  author  of  the 
new  Nattnra  Bravimm^  1 86. 

FUmings,  led  the  way  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  arts  and  manufa<fhircs,  32I. 

EUtot  a  methodical  and  learned  trea- 
tife,  i?3. 

Eleury^  Cardinal,  a  fuccefsful  ftatefman 
to  a  very  advanced  age,  29. 

EUreiUimiu  Bravottiuj,  an  Engfifti  hifto- 
rian in  the  13th  century,  168. 

Eort/i  UrufSy  rigorous  in  France,  297. 

Eortefcuty  Sir  John,  author  of  Dc  Lmh 
dUmt  LeguM  Amglia^  1 85. 

Erancfy  hiftory  of,  when  it  began  to  be 
interefting,  218. 

Ereifch  baubles  and  modes,  in  the  time 
of  Colbert,  coft  England  little  Icfs 
than  800,000  pounds  a  year,  355. 

Ercifftirty  Sir  Jobuy  an  hiftorian  in  the 
15  th  century,  171. 

Erufralityy  £svourable  to  population, 
394,  395. 


Gain  of  a  merchant,  notalwap  the  gain 
of  the  country  in  general,  330. 

Camingy  the  greateft  incentive  to  proJ 
fligacy  of  every  kind,  358. 

General  Biographical  Didlionary,  2o6. 

Generations  of  men,  or  intervals  from 
father  to  fon,   their  mean  length, 

73- 
German  ftates,  their  ancient  form,  275, 

276.  Divifton  of  their  conquered 
lands,  276.    Taxes  of  thofe  times, 

277.  Allodial  lands  converted  into 
feudal,  279. 

Germany f  when  it  made  a  great  figure, 
219. 

Cervafe,  an  antiquary  and  hiftorian  in 
the  lath  century,  169. 

Giannone**  hiftory  of  Naples  commend- 
ed, aoi. 

Giidasy  a  Saxon,  wrote  the  hiftory'  of 
the  Engliih  nation,  160. 

Glinviile,  chief  juftice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  author  of  TraiJattri  de  U* 
jribui,  5cc.  183. 

Cwernmmit^ 
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Covemmenty  the  fcience  of,  the  mod 
imporunt  of  all  fciences,  ii,  228. 
Still  in  its  infancy,  11.  The  well- 
being  of  focicty,  or  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  its  only  proper  and  gene- 
ral objeA,  II,  12.  The  nature  and 
particular  obje^  and  forms  of  civil 

•   government,  229. 

Ow^rffOTm/,  monarchical,  it  8  advantages 
and  difadvantages,  -with  various  cir- 
cum(Unces  attending  it,  243 — 248. 
Tnje  feat  of  power  in  fuch  govern- 
ments, 249 — 270. 

Covemmtntt  democratical,  its  advan- 
tages, with  various  circumftances, 

»49— *57' 

Governments  ariftocratical,  vanous  cur- 
cumftances  of,  257 — 262. 

Cowrnmentsy  permanent,  263.  Prc- 
fcrvcdby  the  balance  of  power,  and 
liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  264, 
269  and  reverence  for  the  form,  in 
the  body  of  the  people,  266 — 268. 

Covernmemty  under  anv  form,  preferable 
to  anarchy  or  barbarifm,  272,  Re- 
finement in  the  ideaii  of  a  people 
keeps  pace  with  their  improve- 
ment in  government,  274,  The  Eu- 
ropean govcrnmentSi  and  particu- 
larly the  Englifli,  traced  from  their 
firft  rudiments  to  their  prefcnt 
form,  275,  &c.  The  expence  of  go- 
vernment fuppottcd  by  taxes, 
4*7—434. 

Gravtus  and  Gronovituy  authors  of  a 
coUedtion  of  a  complete  body  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  157. 

Green  cluh,  a  repolltory  of  court  re- 
cords, 190. 

Crey%  Memoria  TeeinUa,  I^I* 

Grefe*%  Antiquities,  a  pailage  from, 
440. 

GukdarJimV*  hiftory  of  Italy  com- 
mended-, 201,  202« 

Cttnfxnvdery  the  invention  of,  has  made 
a  total  alteration  in  the  whole fyflcm 
of  war,  217,  403. 

H 

X^ddiiigUH%lMcot  Edward  IV.  179. 

HaU*%  (Ld.  Ch.  J.)  obfervations  on  a 
law  of  King  Canute,  69. 

Hall,  Edv/ar^i  wrote  on  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  173. 

HammibaTt  power  in  Italy  dreaded  %t 
Carthage,  27. 

M(u:riitgt9H%  Oceana,  XI. 


Harr'n%  Hiflory  of  James  I.  Charles  L 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  commended « 
180.       '  . 

Harrif«n%  and  HUli/igJUa^t  t^hronicte, 
greatly  cftccmed,  174. 

Harts*  i  Life  of  Guftavus  Adolphus 
commended,  201. 

Hartley  %  do<5lrine  of  afTociation  of 
ideas,  commended,  ix. 

Henra^  and  method  of  computing 
from  it,  102. 

Hemin^for^t  ( W,)  Chronicle,  from 
1066  to  1308,  171. 

Haiault*%  abridgment  of  French  hif- 
tory  commended,  200. 

Hengbam  (Sir  Ralph  tie)  chief  juftice  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  his  Stmma*s 
184.  * 

Henrietta,  Queen  of  Charles  I.  remark 
on  her  reverfe  of  for.une,  28. 

Henry  V.  his  life  by  Titus  Liviui); 
if^,     . 

Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntington,  his 
hiilory  concluding  with  the  reign  01 
King  Stephen,  168. 

Henrys  (Dr.)  Hiftory  of  Great-Britain, 
VI. 

Heraldry,  its  origin  and  ufe,  54,  55. 

Herhert'i  (Lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry 
VIII.  179. 

Hereditary  didiniStions  in  a  ftate  un« 
juft.  258. 

Herodiant  Hiftory  commended,  153. 

Herodotus,  his  hiftory  commended,  jr. 
Us  chara<5ler,  134.  He  derived  hit 
information  principally  from  oral 
tradition,  36. 

Higden*s  f  Ralph  J  Polychronicon,  171. 

History,  the  employment  of  all  per- 
fons,  I,  2. 

ufesof;  it  amufes  the  imagi- 
nation and  interefts  the  palfious,  3, 
5.  It  improves  the  underftanding, 
5 — 13.  It  tends  to  ftrengthen  the 
fentiments  of  viaue,  14 — 22,  ef- 
pcciaUy  as  it  exhibits  the  condudt 
of  Divine  Providence  in  human  af- 
fairs, 23,  &c. 

the  fources  of,  34 — 87. 

»  ufeful  to  young  perfons  without 

previous  qualifications,  89.  Requi- 
lites  neceflary  or  ufeful  for  thofc 
xvho  have  (cientific  vie%vs  in  the 
ftudyof  it,  88— 122». 

diredtions    for  facilitating  the 

ftudy  of,  121 — 203. 

—  Greek  and  Roman,  with  the 
charatSter  of  the  writers  in  order 
«f  timei  X34— Zi^* 

Mlflorj^ 
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J}if9ry^  Britifli,  tviththcchar9<fVcrr«f 
ihc  writers,  l6o,  t6i.  Roman  \vri« 
teis  oi  iJluirsun  ilifsinand,  162. 
Sa^OD,    of    this  ifland,  i6j. 


166. 


Dunifli,  of  this    ifland,   T65, 


Fnglifli,  princip;:!  authors  of, 
from  the  couqueA  to  tlvL  t  r.d  of  the 
I5ih  century,  177^-1x2.  ]  mm  the 
brgipnino  oJtJ  c  l6thcciUaryto  the 
prclcnttimc,  J7.1 — 177.  rarticular 
Iivc'5andrcign9,l7l' — iKc.aiid  other 
means  of  inl".  rmation,  I'h — 199, 

of  other  nati(»n*,  with  the  cha- 

ra^cr  of  tlie  writers,  20c — ic-t^. 

'—  the  moft  iniportaiit  objcds  of 

atttntli>n  t(»  a  re:»tlt*of,  204 — 227. 
tvcry  thinr  \*>  worthy  Df  attention 
which  contribute*  to  make  a  nation 
happy,  aJjW^ — ,^93;  populous,  394 — 
400;  and  iccurc,  401 — 4C1.  :H>mc 
other  objeAs  worthy  of  attention, 

443—471. 

•  the  fir  ft,  of  our  own  eountry, 


we  have  from  tlie  Romans,  59. 
JJ:f<.rians^  to  be  preferred  who  Avritc  of 

the  events  of  their  own  lime..,   .':9. 

Modtrn  Ijiftory  b<.ft  undcrOood  a 

conliderable  time  after  the  cvtuis, 

60. 
■'  Greek  and  Roman,  in  order  of 

time,  with  their  charadlers,   134 — • 

156. 

Hoel  DWs  laws,  ena^ed  in  the  tenth 
century,  161. 

IIoiIir>irj-T,nr»  Chronicle,  greatly  cf- 
te<nud,  J  74. 

JIufj.tr  &  poems  founded  on  facfl ,  42* 

Jioi.our^  I'lnfe  of  exempli  lied  by  the 
Ksii  of  Pctcrljoron^h,  20. 

Hcoii'h  Roman  hiftory  commended, 
J 5 J?,  liis  obfervatitm  on  the  kinj;8 
of  Rome,  76. 

Ihiacr^  Ins  refined  praifca  of  the 
chii  raider  of  Aujjuftus,  7. 

Harm  (AnJ.c.'J  .uithor  of  the  Mir- 
t^r  Jc  Jifue^    184. 

JIvi'tilcn  (Ko^^crJ,-:  author  of  a  hiftory 
of  Kn;;laiid,  to  the  vtar  1202,  169. 

ILiLiirtf,  Mr.  commended,  296. 

Ji,.nr\  hiftory,  iu  charade r,  17^. 
Jijs  fjulis  well  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
'J'ov.trs,  J 7^.  Quoted,  2c8,  2T0, 
2  71,  3<o,  389,  ,^97,  JuA  obitr- 
\:itlrn'^  fiom,  II,  15,  41,  (ir,  209, 
24'^'i  .V'9,  4C4.  Hi5  diflertation  up- 
on the  pojui  lot  ifnefs  of  ancient  aa* 
tioni  commended,  397, 


y^tW/s  I^w  DiiSlionary  commended, 

/./,Vi.*/j,  the  great  inlet  to  the  nioft  de- 
ft tudivc  vices,  357. 
JtjJf.J}:  of  tr^dr,  how  it  operates,  33 7. 
'3>Jt\   of    Monmouth,    his    hiftory 

161. 
Irrhti/nmefit^  not  deCgncd  for  puniih- 

meut,  302. 
lTuI>u,ii  in  Nt>rth  America,  their  n.:tivc 

ftrenj4{ii  of  mind,   21. 
Jr.^'alpl'Ui   of    Croyland,    firft    En^Jilh 

l;iliorian  aftei  the  conqueft,  167. 
Jitt^uijttiuny  tribunal  e»f,  ?98. 
Intcrejl  oi  money,  348,   Caufesof  high, 

ihJ.  On  tiling  the  rate  of,  349, 
JoJ'fi^  vicar  of  Tinmouih,  collector  v{ 

Kn^liih  hiftory  in  the  I4thcenturv, 

171. 
7o/'n»i//./.j's  Hiftory  of  the  Goths,  15 j. 
'Jo  rrJ.  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 

lately  printed,  191. 
]f<.,ntu>  Jcf-f./',  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled Aniiocheis,  178. 
yi.'7;tj  fliould  have  no  part  in  the  legil^ 

lative  or  executive  power,  300, 
Ju/iiT/f,  period,  100.    Year,  98, 
Jurii't  introduced    into    tlie  KntihfV 

courts  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  279, 
y/V /'/■.-//'»   Inftitutcb,    157.     Pandccjs^ 

307. 


Kaimsh  (Lord)   Jnw  tr%<5h,  1R7,  193, 

comp'.cndcd,  304, 
■f^f;f'f^  I>r.  mentioned,  \Iif, 
Kr.^H  errantry^   rilC  of,    283. 

Kn  'J^tun  ,'  HrnryJ  wrote  a  chronicle  in 
the  14th  crmury,    171. 

A'ajt.-mj^.',  feveral .  branches  of,  very 
vi!-.!!!'.  as  preparatory  to  the  accu- 
rate ftiidy  of  hiftory,  8;;— 93,  104, 


LaUur,  the  fource  of  wealth  and  of 

every   ddvLutage,    313,   320.     Di- 

vilu)n  of,  315. 
cxl  re  me,  brings   on   untimely 

ohl  a«:e,  399. 
Ltdtci  ir.Ilrueicdby  hiftnrv,    II. 
J^mdi^  alicn.el!(ui  e»f,  allowed,  288. 
/.fa ^' ;./-,,  uh  of,   a  jjuidc   to  an   h«f- 

toriaa,  03—36. 
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Lat't/u,  firft  money  c6incd   by  them 

La^v,  Dr.  Blfliop  of  Carlillc,  his  con- 
fidcrations  on  the  theory  of  re- 
ligion, 460. 

Latu  hooks ^  ufcfiil  for  the  mod  valuable 
purpol'cs  of  hiftory,  i8a — 187. 

Lmiv^  the  profcfrioa  of,  always  reckon- 
ed honourable  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, 308. 

Lawt^  concerning  property,  a  fourcc  of 
hidorical  knowledge,  304 — 307. 

Laws,  their  multiplicity  in  free  dates, 
291.  Should  be  uniform,  293  Ob- 
jeiSt  of  criminal  law,  294,  298.  Le- 
nity and  fcverity  of  laws,  296,  297. 

Laws  and  cudoms,  a  fourcc  of  hidori- 
cal  knowledge,  66—70. 

VEnfanC%  Hidory  of  the  councils  of 
Pifa,  Condance  and  Bafil,  203. 

Leprofy  brought  into  Eurojxr  by  the 
Crufades,  233. 

Lett's  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  commended, 
20X. 

Lrtt<r$t  alphabetical,  when  introduced 
into  feveral  countries,  59. 

Z.ru'//  XI.  indance  of  hirweakncfs,  22. 

Lnvh  XII.  a  reply  of,  19. 

Lrw'ts  XIV.  Voltaire's  account  of,  29. 

Liberty,    civil  and   political,    defined, 

Liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  impor- 
tant to  the  date  and  to  individuals, 
231 — 266. 

lyttlaoM%  (Lord)  Hidory  of  Henry  II. 
comraeodcd,  178. 

(Sir  Thomas)  book  of  tenures, 

commended,  186. 

Lives  of  Englifli  writers  by  feveral  au- 
thors, 199. 

Livy's   Roman  hidory,    charavflcr  of, 

143. 
Lnttcries  very  hurtful,  296. 
Luxury f   what  kinds  of,  are  hurtful, 

354 — 357.    Promoted  by  the  lar^c- 

nefs  of  capital  cities,  358. 

M. 

Miicruly*s  (Mrs.)  maderlv  hidory,  176. 

I>'Iad'iaverf^  Hidory  of  Florence,  15. 

Mjibines  for  facilitating  labour,  whe- 
ther hurtful  to  population,  390. 

Maddox*B  Formularc  Anglicanum,  197. 

Mailros,  Chronicle  of,  1 70. 

MuL'Sy  more  born  than  females,  399. 

^.in;t/W  are  naturally  ftlfilL,  fenfual, 

and-favage,  361. 
Mcnners  of  the  anci(.:i  5,  361,  and  of 
^  the  feudal  times,  363,  364. 

Manufa&uret  and  commerce,  the  hif- 
tory of,  225—237. 


Marianut  Scotusy  an  hi  dorian  In  tJ»c 
eleventh  century,  167. 

Mary^  Quecu,  in  hc:r  rei/^n  above  800 
protcdants  burned,  374.  Jews  were 
fparcd,  376. 

MattJjnuoi  Wedminder,  EogliDi  hi£" 
torian  to  1307,  171*. 

MetlaliioiSy  JO. 

M'fuoins  fur  Ics  Chinois,  431. 

Mica,  indance  of  hisbraving  death,  2<^ 

MidJLfjn*s  Life  of  Cicero,  5. 

MilUr,  Mr.  onthe  Englidi  conditution^ 
commended,  176. 

Monarchy,  its  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages,  243,  248. 

MoHanhii'Sy  Eiiroptan,  very  different 
from  the  ancient,  159.  Their  rife, 
ibid.  Their  Qobility,  260,  Thefe  go- 
vernments permanent,  ibid.  Favour 
the  female  fex,  261.  Not  proper  for 
very  extLnfive  dominion,  262. 

jMo}uiJiicon  An^licofium,  in  3  vols,  folio, 
by  Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Mi. 
Dodfworth,  commended,  198. 

Money,  a  reprefcntativc  of  the  commo- 
dities which  may  be  purchafcd  with 
it,  105.  Two  things  may  make  an  al- 
teration in  its  rtprcfcntative  power ; 
thechangeof  the  idea  annexed  to  any 
common  name  or  fum,  105,  io> 
and  the  alteration  of  the  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  money,  and 
thecommoditie.  repreftntcd  by  it, 

108.  Its  proportion  to  commodities, 

109,  113.  The  only  inconvcnicucc 
attending  a  fm.dl  quantity  of  current 
money  in  a  date,  345. 

value    of,   among    the    Greeks 

and  Romans,  taken  from  Arbuclinot, 
108,  109.  When  fiid  damped  by 
the  Romans,  108.     See  C.o',ns, 

its  quantity  in  circulation,  343. 

Maxims  with  refpecl  to  t,  343,  346. 
Intcredof,  348,  350.  P;tpcr  n»oncy, 
350,  351.  Excliangeof,  351,  3^2.  " 

Monta^ue\{\.'Af\v  Wortlcvj  letters  and 
travels,  300,  318. 

Mont.ftfuieu,  commendcd,  20,  2c8. 
Quoted,  209,  238.  240,  242,  244, 
250,  253,  261,  366,  369,  386. 

Months,  lunar  and  folar,  94. 

Monuments,  a  means  of  preferving  tra- 
ditions, 45. 

Moors,  one  of  their  prejudices,  10. 

Morals,  profligacy  of,  in  arbitrary  go- 
vernments, 247,  248. 

Murt.*s  Utopia,  would  not  bear  to  be 
reduced  to  pra«^ice,  11. 

Hid4>ry  of  Fid  ward  V,  elegantly 

dtrcribed.  1^9. 

MotivLSy  true,  c»icondu<5l,difll;rcntfrom 
the  declared  rcafous,  2 1 2,  2 13 • 

Kama 
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fTamv  pcrpetnite  the  memory  of  pcr- 
fops  and  fadU,  46. 

Jt/aii9mai  debts,  their  origin  and  pro- 
grcft,  435>  43*.  Their  advantages 
and  difadvantagcs,  4.^6,  439.  Sink- 
ing funds  for  paying  uiem  off,  44CH 

441- 

Navigation  zA,  332,  337- 

Namius,  a  Britlfli  hiftorian,  t6i. 

Ntptu,  Cerftellusy  commended,  14a 

NrtvtoH*  fS\T  Jfiiac)  maxim  concern* 
ingoral tradition,  37.  His  fagacityin 
tracing  events  by  circumftanccs,  63, 
his  chronology  commended,  71.  The 
life  he  made  of  obfcivations  of  ihc 
prtcrjpon  of  the  equinoxes,  8a. 

artcepbifnu  Gregorat,  an  hiftorian  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  156, 

Nicrtat  A^ominatusy  biegins  his  hiftory 
where  Zonaras  ends,  155. 

JiieUIfm'9  Englifli  Hiftorical  Library 
commended,  159.  Referred  to,  181, 

«89, 195.  .     ^ 

Nobilityy  not  hcreditaryin  the  CAllem 

monarchies,  159. 
iVWr  iViirrflf/wf«,publi{hedinthcreign 

of  Edward  III.  185. 


Oaths,  376,  377. 

Odiricus  Vitalise  a  Trritcrof  church  hif- 
tory in  the  twelfth  century,  78. 

Old  Tef.ament  lijiory^  credible,  78.  Of 
uf^  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  rcAifying 
the  heathen  chronology,  86. 

Oral  tradition^  a  vehicle  of  hiftorical 
knowledge,  35,  36. 

Order  of  time,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory,  134,  156. 


Paifitings  of  the  Mexicans  .contained  a 

hiftory  of  the  nation,  37. 
Papertficcy  a  rcpofitory  of   records, 

189. 
Papers^  belonging  to  the  office  of  ord- 
nance, where  kept,  196. 
Parisy  Mitthnv,  a  renowned  Englilh 

hidorian  in  the  13th  century,  169. 
Pufmly  an    inftancc   01  his   weakiicfs, 

21.  Hie  fame  kind  of  wcakucfs  in 

his  failcr,  ibid. 
Pevl'sj  Father,  Kiftory  of  the  Council 

of  Trent,  commended,  203. 
PaiAut  l)iucot:us,  an  hiftorian  in  the  9th 

century,  ijj. 


Pd9pcntitjian  war,  affords  a  Idlbn  to  the 
EngUfli,  1I4* 

Ptrivds  in  hiftory  worthy  of  content 
plation,  a  15 — 117. 

Perfecutitmy  ruinous  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, 334.  Benefits  rcfuUing  from 
it,  463,  4^4- 

Pettrhvwgh^  Earl  of,  an  inftancc  of 
his  fenfe  of  honour,  ao. 

^«^rarf^,  Memoirs  of,  commended,  aoa. 

Pbiiip  of  Macedon,  maxim  of,  18,  19. 

Philttfophy  has  an  influence  on  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  focicty,  385,  386.  The 
knowledge  of  it  ufeful  in  ftudytng 
hiftory,  90. 

PUdar£h\  Lives,  commended,  X40. 

p9tnuy  hiftorical,  4^-  of  Homer  found- 
ed on  fa(5k,  ibid, 

Poland^  the  worfi  conftitutcd  arifto- 
cracy,  259. 

Polltemtfiy  what  ?  361,  361. 

Politftiefj,  in  a  ftate,  361.  The  an- 
cients defwaivc  in,.36i,  36a,  366. 
Rife  and  progrefs  of  modem  po- 
litenefs,  363—365- 

PolyMtu*g  hiftory  commended,  X  44, 145. 

Pflcr,  public  maintenance  of,  %3Si  13^ 

Pepcry,  attended  with  accidental  ad- 
vantages, 469. 

Popei  remark  on  learning,  15. 

PopulatioMy  circumftanccs  favourable 
to,  387 — 394.  Incrcafc  or  decrcafc 
of  mankind  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand, 396  How  to  compute  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  399.  Ex- 
treme population,  398. 

PtrierBy  Sir  James,  obfenrations  qd 
the  Turks  quoted,  371,  375. 

PepUlywaitiy  quoted,  311,  340. 

Power,  legiflative,  of  the  Saxons,  179. 

. of  judging,  muft  be  feparate 

from  the  legiflative  and  executive 
power,  240. 

of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Coin- 


■    mons,  264,  265. 

Prtccjftort  of  the  equinoxes,  of  ufe  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  in  corredUng  ancient 
chronology,  8a— r87. 

Price,  Dr.  on  the  number  of  deaths,  400. 

of  commodities,    on  what  it 

depends,  34a,  343^ 

i»ri//W,  the  invention  of,  the  means- 
ofdiflfufing  knowledge,  aaj. 

Prior,  Richard,  of  Hexham,  coUe6kcd 
King  Stephen*s  memoirs,  178. 

ProcLimaii<ms,roya\,  prcfer\'ed  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  antiquarian  focicty,  188. 

ProcQpiiu,    an     hiftorian,     ftourifhed 

A.D.5oa,;55-  ^ 

Property,  on  difpofing  of,  233,  234. 
Prefe€Mt9n  of  crioiinals,  299>  300- 

PrriMtut 
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ProvJ/u'eJj  Rrnnan,  not  much  Icfs  happy 
under  Tiberius  atid  Nero,  thad  undet 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  17. 

i»rjf««*i  abridgment  qf  the(bitute8,x9l. 

J'yUU  inftrudtion,  the  whole  focietyio- 
terefted  in,  132. 

Putii/bmaitt  {hould  be  fuch  a*  infpire 

terror,  295. 
Pyrrhtu^  converfation  tvith  Cyncas, 
30- 


^ihhu  Curtiusf  thic  ckaradler  of  his 
hiftory,  139. 


Jlotvr  Crfireitfit,  an  Engliili  hiftorian  ia 
the  14th  century,  170. 

Homan  empire,  a  worthy  objc<S^  of  con- 
templation, 115.  Capital  defcdbs  in 
its  conftitutioxl,  44b.  Kcver  a  pro- 
per monarchy,  a6r. 

Roman  hiftory,  old  chronology  of,  76, 
77. 

Roman  and  Greek  hiftorians  in  order  of 
time,  134,  IJ7. 

Roir.an  policy  in  War,  41;^,  414.   Their  ♦• 

difcipline  admirable,  419. 

Rtman  writers  of  the  afFain>  of  Britain, 
i6a. 

Rtfs^  Jobny  Englilh  htftorian,  172. 

Rymrr\  Focdcra,  an  imnicofc  work* 
190. 


Randdf%y  Sir  Thomas,  embafly  to  t£ie 

icmperor  of  RufCa,  189. 
Rapine  Hiftory.  of  England,  commend- 

«irI75. 
Rafial\y  William,  coUcAion  of  the  fta- 

tutts,  with  the  continuation,  19 1. 
Receipt  office,  I90. 
Records^  Englifli,  where  pwferved,  188, 

i9a»of  the  court  of  chancery,  793, 

194. 

"  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 

ibid.  Of  the  courts  of  kingVbeuch 

and  common-picas,  191.  ' 
Reformation^  from  popery,  of  extenfive 

advantage,  460. 
Rfligim,  itfl  itifluence  on  civil   fociety, 

367 — 369.  yVdvantagek  derived  from 

chti(Hanity  in  Europe,  369.  Abufes 
'    of  religion,  370-4377*     Connexion 

of  modes  of  religion  with  forms  of 

government,  377,  378.     Civil  cfta- 
lifhmcnts  of  religion,  379—384. 
cftabliflied,  in  Irehnd,  that 
of  the  myiority,  382. 

ReprefcHtatives  in  ftatcs,  their .  4)ualiij- 
cacions,  255,  256. 

Rfpublican  gor«^Tnmcnt%  virtue  and  pub- 
lic fpirit  flicir  ncccrHary  fupports, 
351,252.  In  them  exorbitant  riches 
and  power  dangcz'ous,  252.  Oifices 
of  truft  and  power  ihouid  be  held  by 
rotation, 253.  Where  great  nudibers 
areconcerned,reprcfentativcsfliuuld 
be  chofcn,  255.  who  {hould  be  men 
of  property  and  reputed  undcrftand- 
ing,  256. 

RrtvarJj  for  ferviccs*,  great,  ftgns  of  the 
decline  of  the  ftafe,  252. 

RLy,  cultivation  of,  favourable  to  po- 
pulatioo^  389. 

Rohfrtfins,  Dr.  Hiftory  of  Scotland 
conimended,  177,  221.  His  Hiftory 
of  Charles  V.  io%,  302. 


Saliif/Ts  charatSlcr  and  liiftory,  147, 
14S. 

Sam^edes^  their  ignorance,  9. 

Sanctuaries  for  crimiilals  in  Italy,  3or« 

Saxo  Grammniiau,  a  Danifli  hiftorian, 
X66. 

Saxm  Chroiiicle,  163. 

• laws  and  coinsi,  l6^. 

times  in  our  idand,  hiftory  of, 

163—165. 

Sicurity^  the  prOper  uib  of  fociety, 
229* 

dtf<;i/r//y  of  a  nation  ;  by  natural  ram- 
parts, 402.  Skill  in  the  art  of  war, 
402—414.    Courage,  414. 

Renfe  of  the  peopje,  a  real  check  oa 
public  meafurcB,  265,  266. 

Sbamiy  the  fear  of,  a  powerful  inftru- 
mcnt  of  government,  245. 

Sharps  Travels  iu  Italy  quoted,  lOT. 

Shepherd*^  ttcatife  ol'  Corporation,'  fra- 
ternities, and  giiiids,  189. 

Sberringbam*^  treat&fe  De  An^orm  gai- 
fu  origine^  164. 

Siam^  King  of,  ignorant  of  hiftory,  13. 

Simeon  Dundmeafu^  an  Engliili  hiftoi iau^ 
in  the  12th  ccnturyj  168. 

SixiuM  V,  rofe  from  a  low  beginning, 
18. 

S/avt^raJe^  3I9,   32O. 

Smii6*i  Wtslth  of  Nations,  viii.  333, 
3Si>  398.  £xtra(fU  from  it,  315* 
319- 

5fii/i'/y,  confcqucnccs  of  itsfJouriftiing 
ftalCi  354— 35?-  Other  objcao  of 
attention  in  fociety,  bcftdcs  govern- 
ment, religion,  laws,  aru  and  com<« 
merce',*36o,  &c. 

Sorcerertf  fix   hundred  cimdemncd  in 
France  in  the  year  i6cq,  446. 
1-  1  Spain^ 
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^^.ti0   Hi(\oT7  of,  when  it  began  to  be 

intending,  2(7. 
Sficcd\  CMironicle  commended,  174* 
S/>r.'m4:u\  rrcatifc  of  lancU  and  tenures 

by  kuights  fervice  in  Kogland,  186. 
collcdVion  of  the  Jaws  before 

Magna  Charta,  190. 
Sfthtre^  the  firft,  probably  invented  for 

the  ufe  of  the  iVrgonauts,  ^3« 
StatcpncH^  their  general  charadVtr,  171. 

Public  bufinef)*  reaUy  done  by  a  few; 

170. 
S^tLim,  NiMiij,  the  firft  who  abridg- 
ed the  Ifi-pcrtf,  185. 
Sirroart's,  Sir  James,  EITay  on  the  con- 

ftitution  of  EngUnd,  a86.' 
— ^—  Political  Occonomy,  341, 343, 

344,  ;>95f  434,  436. 
St<nv,  John,  corrcd^d  Reyne  Wolf's 

Chronicle,  174, 
Sturt'&  chronplogical  tables,  125. 
Suiceffion,  a  fixed  law  of,  in  monarchies 

important, > 246,  262. 
Suetwtivs**  ^ives  of  the  twelve  Cxfars, 

151. 
Stfliinfam*i  Law  Lcdhircs,  vi.  176,  187. 
SupcrJUtiotif  found  in  both  good  and  bad, 

men,  22. 
Sxveno  Affiins^  a  Daaifli  hiftorian,  166. 


t^ltraikm  and  porfecution,  374,  376, 

381. 
Torture  J  the  only  proper  ufe  of,  301, 
T«tv«r,   repoitfory  for   records,  19 1, 

192. 
TMv^rn,  Dr.  has  well  pointed  out  fome 

great  faults  in  Hume's  Hiftory,  176. 
TrMfitimj,   prefetved  by  Poems,  42, 

Monuments,  43.   Inicriptions,  44. 

Names,  iluf.     National  councils,  i^. 

Symbols,  46. 
TrejtM,  recited  before  large  aflTcmblios, 

37.  How  the  Indians  in  North  .Ame- 
rica retain  the  articlcsof  treaties,  ii. 
Trials  of  caufcs  Ibould  1)e  public,  299. 
Trivetj   NkUlaty    an  h^orian  in  the 

I4ih  century,  1 5^0. 
7W««tf>  MaHhal,  honourable  inftancc 

of,  19. 
Turgvt,  Mr.  quoted,  a34,  «59.    His 

Life  quoted,  377,  379,  381,  432- 
tyramiy^  abfolute,  where  the  legiHative 

and  executive  power  are  united  in 

flie  fame  perfons,  240. 
Tytf^et  burthenfome  and  inexpedient, 

383.  384. 


7acitMs\  Annal  s  and  Hiftory  commend- 
ed, 151, 152. 

Tatkitivenefs  of  old  age  favourable  to 
the  propagation  of  knowledge,  36. 

Tanirr^i  Notitia  Monaftica commend- 
ed, 198. 

Tartars,  fuperftitipUS,  22. 

Taxes,  how  t*hcy  operate,  427.  On 
what  they  fliould  be  laid,  428;  432. 
The  ta/Ue  in  France  very  opprcffivc 
43 1.     Farmers  of  taxes,  a  3 3- 

Temp!e\  Sir  IV,  account  of  William 
the  Conqueror's  reign  and  policy 
commended,  178. 

Temporary  remedies  for  inconveniences 
better  than  perpetuities,  233. 

Thttanus^  Hiftory  of  his  own  times 
commended,  :ioi,  202. 

Thucydida\    Hiftory   commended,   5, 

136. 

Tiher'iut,  flattered  by  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  7. 

TiadaTs  notes  to  Rapin,  and  conti- 
nuation of  it  to  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. 

175- 
Tilts  and  Toumamentty  284. 
Tittif,  the  emperor,  an  inftancc  of  hi» 

L'tcatncf^  of  luind]  19. 


Failiatd,  Mr.  by  means  of  medals  has 

*  given  us  an  entire  chronide'of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  49. 

Veiieins  Faitrctiht\  epitome  of  the 
Roman  hiftory,  7, 151. 

Verfe^an'^  reftitution  of  decayed  in- 
telligence in  antiquities,  164. 

Vertu  makes  hiftory  entertaining, 
101. 

ViShr  Amadeusy.  an  inftance  of  his  dif- 

'  guft  at  having  changed  his  fttuation, 
29. 

Vifugu\  Hiftory  of  California  quoted, 

371. 
Vtr^V%  refined   praifes  of  Auguftus, 

7.  •      •    ■ 

VirgU,  Polydore,  his  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, 173. 

Virtuous  impreftions  how  they  arc  made 
upon  the  mind,  14. 

I^i»/t»«yd/ Hiftory,  157. 

Voltaire,  partial  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  the 
glory  of  France,  7,  lO.  Extrads 
from,  210,  282,  325,  351,  364,  374, 
4ir. 

Voltaire'^  Gcn  eral  Hiftory  entertaining, 
aoi. 

Voyages  kA  Anfon  and  Cook  iftterefting. 
aoi. 
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^f^^rr  of  battle,  283. 

JVyifinfrbanij  Thomas ^  Enj»Hfli  hidorian, 
in  the  15th  century,  17a. 

Wttrty  civil,  often  conducted  with  pe- 
culiar favagenefs,  and  the  reafon  of 
it,  421. 

•^ — ,  noneju(lifiab!ebutdcfeniJvc,425*  ' 

—  and  pcrfecutions  ordrrcd  by  Di- 
vine Providence  topromatcthe  good 
of  mankind,  461 — 471. 

IVatfins,  Dr.  Hiftory  of  Philjp  II.  and 
111.202.  • 

Weahnefs  of  human  nature,  inftances  of 
it  in  PafcaK  21 ;  and  others,  22. 

Wbeare  on  hilkory,  133,  200. 

JVikety  Thomas y  EngliAi  hillorian  in  the 
14th  century,  170.  ^ 

William  the  Conqueror,  had  a  very 
great  revenue,  122*.  His  Life,  by 
William  of  Poiaicrs,  178. 

jyilliam  of  Maimfbury's  De  gcps  regum 
Anglorum  commended ,  168. 

William  of  Newberry,  an  Engltfli  hif- 
torian  in  the  nth  century,  169. 

WitJfcraftf  formerly  in  credit  m  France, 
446. 

Witches,  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
condemned  to  die  by  chriftian  tri- 
bunals, 371. 

Wnmctty  how  treated,  364 — 366. 


Wcod^s,  Anthony,  Hiftory  and  Antiqui- 
tJC3  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  199. 

Worm/uT'iy  OlatUy  Litcratnra  Runica, 
and  Monumcnta  Danica,  166. 


Xenopbon*  Hiftory,  its  charaftcf,  137, 
138..     ' 

Ximenest  Cardinal,  rofe  from  aJow  be- 
ginning, 18.  * 


Tcar^  Julian,  98.    Amended  by  Pope 

Gregory  X\\\.ihitL 

,  Mahometan,  99. 

Year  books,  ten  volumes  of,  printed 

by  fubfcription  in  the  year  1679, 

186. 
TearSf  diiFercnt  people  made  to  begin 

at  different  times,  94. 
■         about  A.  D.  360,  began  to  be 

reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Chrift, 

95- 


Zonaras,  an  hiftorian  in  the  Iith  cen- 
tury, 154, 

Zoftmus,  an  hiftorian  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, 154. 
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